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PREFACE 

HIS  little  work  is  intended  as  a  safe  and  tnistworthy 
gnide  to  the  proper  transaction  of  all  kinds  of 
business. 

It  supplies  the  necessary  legal  and   business 

information,  together  with  the  appropriate  fonns» 

successful   conduct  of   practical  business  of  every 


for  the 
description. 

The  matter  it  contains  has  not  been  gathered  at  random,  or 
from  out-of-date  publications,  but  has  been  carefully  prepared 
by  practical  specialists,  experienced  in  the  particular  kinds  of 
business  of  which  they  respectively  treat. 

Its  collection  of  commercial  and  legal  forms  is  so  complete  a» 
to  enable  any  person  to  readily  draw  up  almost  any  kind  of  busi* 
I  document  that  may  be  required,  including  Contracts,  Deeds* 
Mortgages,  Bonds,  Bills  of  Sale,  Bills  of  Lading,  Build* 
ing  Agreements,  Articles  of  ^Partnership,  Promissory  Notesi, 
Orders,  Due  Bills,  Receipts,  Powers  of  Attorney,  Guaranteesi, 
Wills,  etc. 

The  innumerable  points  of  law  and  valuable  business  helps  ami 
hints  it  contains  are  not  scattered  haphazardly  through  the 
work,  but  are  all  arranged  syvtematically,  under  appropriate 
headings,  with  index  commencement  words  printed  in  bold* 
faced  type,  so  that  the  eye  of  the  reader  catches  the  particular 
inf ormaticm  wanted  immediately. 

Besides  its  legal  and  pracucal  business  information,  the  work 
contains:  1 — ^A  comprehendve  symposium  on  ilnance,  Credit 
and  Commercial  Exchange,  Trade  and  Speculation.  The  prin- 
ciples underlying  business  success.  How  to  advertise,  and 
how  to  Invest  Small  Savings  Successfully.  2— The  Parcels 
Post  System  of  the  United  States  with  Rates  and  Chart. 
Easy  Lessons  in  Penmanship,  Bookkeeping  and  Letter  Writing, 
d— The  latest  census  tables,  interest,  limitation  and  exemption 
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4  PREFACE 

laws  of  all  the  States,  and  a  large  amount  of  statistical  in- 
formation that  cannot  be  found  in  any  other  publication. 
4.  Tables  for  rapid  computation  and  ready  information,  con- 
structed so  simply  that  they  can  be  easily  understood  and 
practically  used  by  every  one  havine  the  slightest  knowledge 
of  figures.  5.  A  miscellaneous  collection  of  useful  infor- 
mation pertaining  to  all  the  business  and  social  relations  of 
life. 

Altogether  it  forms  not  only  an  almost  indispensable  safe 
•counselor  and  guide  for  the  business  man,  but  also  a  con- 
venient volume  of  general  reference  that  is  of  incalculable 
value  to  every  citizen. 

E.  T.  ROE. 


NEW  AND  REVISED  EDITION— 1916 

This  Fourteenth  Edition  has  been  revised,  rearranged  and 
tnrought  up  to  date,  and  new  matter  aaded. 

Our  constant  aim  is  to  publish  only  thoroughly  reliable 
and  accurate  works. 

Not  only  is  this  volume  accurate,  but  in  the  words  of  the 
Herald  and  Presbyter  of  Cincinnati  "It  makes  one  wonder 
how  so  much  valuable  information  could  be  packed  within 
the  compass  of  its  dimensions." 
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OMMEBCE  is  King/'  remarked  Thomas  Oarlyle*  and 
if  the  aphorism  was  true  in  his  daj»  how  muoh 
more  truthful  and  pertinent  is  it  at  the  present 
time  I  To  it  England  owes  her  wealth,  power, 
dominion  and  influenoe,  and  by  means  of  it  Amer- 
loa  bids  fair  to  outstrip  all  history  in  the  aohievemo&t  of  oom* 
neroial  suooess  and  importance. 

The  oloee  and  stead&st  pressing  of  our  material  interests 
during  the  past  twenty  years;  the  wonderful  inventiTe  genius  of 
<mr  people,  so  richly  produotiye  in  labor  and  time-saying  derioes 
and  processes  of  manufacture,  and  their  aggressive,  inquisitiT# 
and  enterprising  spirit  have  combined  to  place  this  nation  in  th» 
front  ranlcs,  if  not  in  the  lead,  of  the  great  ciyilized  powers  of 
the  world.  The  political  expansion  ef  the  United  States  is  only 
m  visible  and  symbolical  representation  \ot  its  growth  in  com- 
merock  manufacture,  art,  education  and  general  progress.  With 
our  varied  climates  extending  now  from  the  tropics  to  the  frozen 
north,  our  vast  seaboard,  expansive  lakes,  broad,  rolling  rivers 
«xhaustlees  mineral  and  agricultural  wealth,  no  argument  is 
necessary  to  establish  beyond  peradventure  the  manifest  destiqy 
(Pf  this  nation. 
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FINANCE,  CREDIT  AND  COMMER- 
CIAL EXCHANGE. 

Bfonej'  awl  Credit  are  so  closely  interwoven  with  the 
oommercial  life  of  a  nation  that  it  is  essential  for  everj 
person  engaged  in  business  to  have  some  knowledge  of  the 
part  which  they  play  in  it. 

The  Part  Played  by  Banks. — ^As  generally  understood, 
bankers  are  merely  middle  men  who  borrow  from  one 
set  of  persons  at  a  rate  in  order  to  lend  to  another  set 
at  a  greater  rate,  the  difference  between  the  two  rates 
being  their  margin  of  profit.  But  in  reality  they  are 
muc'h  more  than  this.  They  are  conservers  of  a  nation's 
capital  and  promoters  of  its  trade  and  industry. 

The  most  common  function  of  banks  is  the  discount  of 
commercial  paper  running  for  short  periods  of  time  and 
representing  actual  transfers  of  property  in  the  business 
world.  In  this  way  the  bank  exchanges  its  well  known 
credit  for  the  less  known  credit  of  merchants  and  manu- 
facturers. 

How  Banks  Increase  the  Potency  of  Capital. — By  means 
of  banking*  a  given  amount  of  wealth  acquires  nearly  the 
same  potency  when  diffused  among  millions  as  when  con* 
centrated  in  the  hands  of  a  few.  Banks  take  the  place 
of  large  capitalists;  they  gather  into  one  fund  the  small 
savings  or  reserve-wealth  of  the  masses,  and  thus  render 
these  as  available  for  the  employment  of  labor  as  if  they 
Belonged  to  a  single  possessor.  And  also  they  supply  the 
knowledge  and  enterprise  requisite  for  the  employment  of 
that  wealth,  which  is  in  great  part  wanting  on  the  part  of 
the  actual  owners  of  it.  Hence  the  banking  system  ac- 
complishes the  same  results  as  if  the  wealth  of  a  country 
were  concentrated  in  the  hands  of  a  few  large  capitalists, 
and  yet  allows  of  that  wealth  being  actually  diffused  among 
tens  of  thousands  of  owiiers.  The  banking  system,  in  short. 
Immensely  increases  the  potency  of  capital,  which  has 
quite  as  much  to  do  with  national  progress  as  the  actual 
amount  of  the  national  wealth. 

Banks,  as  before  stated,  take  the  place  of  large  capital* 
Ists;  so  that  the  money  expended  by  the  wealthy  and  en« 
terprlsing  portion  of  the  community  in  trade  or  industrial 
works,  such  as  railways,  etc.,  although  dispersed  in  wage 
payments  among  the  laboring  classes,  who  do  not  them* 
selves  employ  the  money  thus  acquired  in  reproductive 
Industry,  is  not  thereby  withdrawn  from  production,  see* 
ing  that  it  immediately  finds  its  way  back  into  the  banks, 
who  employ  it  Just  as  a  large  capitalist  would. 

If  there  were  no  banks,  a  large  portion  of  the  money 
•mployed  in  the  eonstmetion  of  a  railway  would  stagnate 
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M  tmall  hoards  in  the  hands  of  thousands  of  ownsn^ 
and  a  Tery  long  period  wonld  elapse  before  it  became 
again  available  for  production  by  returning  into  the  hands 
of  large  capitalists;  whereas,  through  the  agency  of  banks, 
the  small  sums  are  quickly  re-united,  and  become  dis- 
posable anew  for  industrial  investment.  In  this  way 
capital  is  re-collected  as  soon  as  dispersed,  and  hence^ 
by  means  of  Banking*  the  reserve-wealth  of  a  country* 
although  ceaselessly  dispersed  in  industrial  expenditure^ 
practically  remains  massed  or  concentrated  in  com* 
partively  few  hands,  and  therefore  in  the  most  effective 
condition  for  augmenting  production.  In  this  way  a  very 
large  amount  of  capital  which  would  otherwise  become 
"fixed,"  in  consequence  of  its  being  employed  in  industrial 
enterprise,  immediately  reappears  as  "floating"  capital* 
available  for  similar  investments  by  other  parties. 

Financial  panics  in  America  are  chiefly  due  to  the  want 
of  a  centrally  controlled  banking  system.  That  there  Is 
a  movement  among  American  bankers  to  remedy  this  de« 
flciency  is  strikingly  shown  by  the  following  extract  from 
an  article  by  the  Hon.  A.  Piatt  Andrew,  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  United  States  Treasury,  published  in  "the  Ameri- 
can Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science"  for  Novem- 
ber, 1910: 

"No  phase  of  recent  American  banking  Is  more  striking 
than  the  groping  of  over  25,000  independant  banks  toward 
some  coherent  organisation  and  leadership.  This  is  shown 
not  merely  in  the  consolidation  of  great  city  banks  and  the 
afllliation  of  banks  and  trust  companies,  but  in  the  develop- 
ment of  association  and  Joint  control  through  the  clearing 
houses,  and  the  absorption  on  the  part  of  these  institutions 
of  new  and  far-reaching  functions.  The  adoption  of  methods 
of  mutual  supervision  through  clearing-house  bank  ex« 
aminations  which  has  been  so  much  in  evidence  in  western 
and  middle  cities  during  recent  years  is  one  step  in  this 
direction.  The  more  careful  regulations  governing  the 
conduct  of  firms  which  are  admitted  to  membership  in  the 
clearing-house,  and  with  regard  to  the  non-member  institu- 
tions which  clear  through  members,  about  which  so  much 
controversy  has  centered  during  recent  years  in  New  York, 
Is  another  Instance  of  the  same  tendency.  Above  all,  the 
resort  to  clearing-house  loan  certificates  in  times  of  un« 
settlement  which  became  so  surprisingly  general  through- 
out the  country  in  1907  is  the  best  illustration  of  the  way 
In  which  our  banks  are  forced  at  times  to  act  together 
nnder  common  leadership.  It  shows,  too,  how  an  Ingenious 
people  can  improvise  a  needed  Institution  if  it  does  not 
already  exist 

**Tha  operatloiis  of  the  desriiig^hoiise  assoflsflcwn  dur- 
ing the  panic  of  1907  were  essentially  akin  to  the  ordinary 
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functions  of  the  Bank  of  England,  the  Relchsbank,  and 
the  Bank  of  France.  With  the  banks  as  cnstomers*  these 
clearing-hoose  associations  made  loans  on  collateral,  re* 
discounted  notes,  and  made  the  reserves  of  all  of  the 
banks  available  for  each  other  in  practically  the  same 
way  as  do  the  great  national  banks  of  Europe.  The 
c^ierations  were  of  an  identical  nature,  but  there  were 
two  essential  differences  in  form  and  in  measure  of 
effectiveness.  First,  the  arrangements  had  to  be  devised 
In  the  stress  of  an  emergency,  and  only  began  to  operate 
after  the  panic  had  become  acute,  and  it  was  no  longer 
possible  to  forestall  the  general  collapse.  Second,  there 
was  no  general  clearing-house  association  for  the  country 
ss  a  whole,  and  even  though  the  banks  of  each  locality 
were  able  by  a  belated  expedient  to  pool  their  reserves  and 
transform  their  commercial  paper  into  available,  liquid 
assets,  there  was  no  arrangement  for  a  similar  settlement 
ol  accounts  as  between  different  cities.  Hence  the  strug* 
gle  which  was  witnessed,  of  each  locality  endeavoring  to 
fortify  itself  at  the  expense  of  every  other  locality — a  spec- 
tacle  which  could  not  have  occurred  in  any  European 
country  and  which  we  ought  to  make  impossible  of  recur* 
rence  here." 

Origin  and  Nature  of  Credit. — ^There  can  be  no  system 
of  credit  until  there  has  been  a  considerable  accumulation 
of  capital;  for,  when  capital  first  begins  to  be  accumulated, 
those  who  possess  it  apply  it  directly  in  aid  of  their  own 
labor.  As  a  country  increases  in  wealth,  many  persons 
acquire  capital  which  they  cannot  employ  in  their  own 
business,  or  can  only  employ  by  offering  inducements  to 
purchase  in  the  shape  of  deferred  payments.  As  soon  as 
a  sufficient  capital  exists,  a  system  of  credit  has  a  natur- 
al tendency  to  arise,  and  will  continue  to  grow  with  the 
increase  of  capital,  unless  it  be  checked  by  a  general  in- 
security of  property,  by  imperfect  legal  securities  for  the 
payment  of  debts,  or  by  a  want  of  confidence  in  the  integ- 
rity of  the  parties  who  desire  to  borrow.  When  the  so- 
ciety and  laws  of  a  country  are  in  a  sound  state,  and  capi- 
tal is  abundant,  credit  comes  fully  into  operation. 

In  a  recently  published  article,  the  Hon.  George  B. 
Roberts,  Director  of  the  United  States  Mint,  thus  lucidly 
discusses  the  nature  and  value  of  credit  as  a  substitute  for 
money: 

"There  is  a  very  common  misunderstanding  of  the  mean- 
ing of  the  word  'credit'  when  used  as  a  banking  term. 
Some  people  associate  it  wholly  with  advances  of  money 
or  goods  upon  time,  but  credit  is  also  a  substitute  for 
money  In  cash  transactions.  When  a  customer  gives  a 
merchant  a  check  for  a  bill  of  goods  and  the  merchant 
deposits  the  check  for  his  own  bank  account  and  simul- 
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taneouBly  draws  against  it,  credit  is  being  used,  and  m 
great  convenience  and  economy  are  effected  over  pay- 
ments of  money  from  hand  to  hand.  When  payments  are 
between  distant  localities  the  advantages  are  obviously 
neater.  The  great  bulk  of  the  payments  between  the  East 
and  West  are  accomplished  by  offsetting  the  purchases 
they  make  of  each  other.  The  great  bulk  of  the  bank  de- 
posits of  the  country  are  created  in  this  way,  and  not  by 
passing  money  over  the  counter.  All  of  this  involves  the 
use  of  credit.  This  method  of  doing  business  will  not  be 
changed.  The  public  will  not  go  back  to  a  greater  use  of 
money  from  hand  to  hand;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  certaiD 
that  the  various  forms  of  bank  credit  will  more  and  mora 
become  the  means  by  which  payments  are  made." 

In  Time  TransacUons  credit  is  given  either  in  gooda 
or  in  money.  By  the  former  mode  goods  are  supplied  to 
a  purcheser,  for  which  the  payment  is  deferred  for  soma 
fixed  period,  or  indefinitely,  and  the  person  who  suppliea 
them  indemnifies  himself  for  the  delay  by  an  increased 
price.  By  the  latter  mode,  money  is  advanced,  upon  se- 
curity or  otherwise,  and  interest  is  charged  upon  the  loan. 
Both  these  modes  are  used,  in  conjunction  with  each  other. 
In  the  large  transactions  of  commerce.  A  manufacturer^ 
for  example,  sells  to  a  merchant,  for  exportation,  gooda 
to  the  value  of  a  thousand  dollars.  The  merchant  how* 
aver  is  unable  to  pay  for  them  until  he  has  received  re- 
mittances from  abroad;  and  the  manufacturer,  aware  of 
his  solvency,  is  contented  to  receive  in  payment  a  bill  of 
axchange  due  at  some  future  period.  But  in  the  mean- 
time he  is  himself  in  need  of  money  to  carry  on  his  busi- 
ness, and  instead. of  waiting  for  the  payment  of  the  bill 
when  it  shall  become  due,  he  gets  it  discounted  by  a 
1)anker  or  other  capitalist.  Thus,  having  given  to  ono 
person  credit  in  goods,  he  obtains  credit  from  another  in 
money. 

Deposits,  IHscoimts  and  Loans. — It  is  very  important  for 
merchants  requiring  credit  accommodations  of  banks,  that 
they  place  their  deposits  in  the  kind  of  banking  institution 
that  can  most  certainly  and  conveniently  accommodata 
them  in  the  matter  of  discounts  and  loans.  Depositors  ara 
given  preference  over  outsiders  on  the  loanable  funds  of 
the  bank  in  which  their  money  is  deposited. 

The  State  Banks,  that  is  to  say,  banks  organized  un- 
der the  laws  of  a  State  instead  of  under  the  National  bank- 
ing act,  are  not,  in  most  of  the  States,  required  to  hold 
a  reserve  against  savings  and  time  deposits,  and  therefore, 
are  usually  in  better  position  than  the  National  banks  to 
accommodate  their  depositors  by  advances  to  them  on 
notes,  drafts,  bills  of  exchange,  and  collaterals  of  various 
descriptions. 
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The  NAtioBal  BabIu  are  required  to  mainUln  e  eerUlm 
portion  of  cash  reeeryee  to  their  llabilltieB*  and  when  their 
reaenrea  fall  to  a  certain  point  they  must  atop  loaning. 

Under  the  new  Federal  reserve  system  (see  page  462) 
only  those  National  Banks  that  are  not  situated  in  a  central 
reserve  city  may  make  loans  on  real  estate,  while  in  most 
of  the  States  all  State  Banks  may  advance  such  loans.  This 
makes  patronage  of  State  Banks  generally  desirable  in  local!- 
ties  where  loans  on  real  estate  are  common. 

Where,  however,  hueiness  is  to  be  transacted  with  per* 
sons  in  other  States,  the  National  Banks  have  an  advan* 
tage  over  the  State  Banks,  since  the  residents  of  one  State 
are  ordinarily  not  acquainted  with  the  provisions  of  the 
banking  laws  of  another  State,  while  they  know  the  general 
character  of  the  provisions  of  the  National  Bank  Act. 

Trust  OompanfteSf  in  nearly  all  the  States,  have  most  of 
the  characteristics  of  the  State  Banks.  Besides  having 
authority  to  execute  trusts,  they  may  receive  deposits,  lend 
money  on  real  estate  and  any  other  security,  and  their 
reserve  requirements  are  lower  than  for  National  Banks. 
In  fact  they  are  not  a  distinct  class  of  banking  institutions, 
but  only  State  Banks  with  additional  powers. 

*'The  Money  Market,**  explains  Horace  White,  In  a  recent 
issue  of  The  Annals  of  the  American  Academy,  "consists  of 
the  loanable  funds  in  the  country.  The  money  which  peo- 
ple are  using  in  their  daily  business,  which  passes  from 
hand  to  hand  in  retail  trade  is  no  part  of  the  money  mar* 
ket.  Such  money  is  not  marketable,  because  it  cannot  b« 
recalled  from  the  Immediate  service  which  it  is  rendering 
to  society.  The  bulk  of  loanable  funds  of  the  country  con* 
■ists  of  bank  credits  which  are  bottomed  on  gold,  and  the 
magnitudes  of  such  credits  is  limited  by  the  amount  of 
'lawful  money'  held  by  the  banks  as  reserves.  Bank  notee 
are  not  available  as  reserves  of  National  Banks,  although 
they  are  such  for  State  Banks  and  Trust  Companiea. 
e     e     e 

••The  Stock  Bxcfaange  is  a  meeting  place  of  the  buyers 
and  sellers  of  Invested  capital;  that  is,  of  incomes  present 
or  prospective.  This  is  a  comparatively  modem  institu- 
tion because  Invested  capital  transferable  by  negotiable  in* 
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«trnment8  is  of  modern  origin.  There  were  exchanges  In 
the  ancient  world  where  traders  met  to  deal  in  yarious 
kinds  of  movable  goods.  The  Agora  of  Greece  and  the 
Forum  of  Rome,  and  the  Fairs  of  the  Middle  Ages  were 
such  exchanges,  but  negotiable  incomes  (stocks  and  bonds) 
did  not  then  exist.  At  the  present  time  no  person  of  in- 
telligence keeps  surplus  money  uninvested.  He  buys  some 
Interest-bearing  security,  or  puts  It  in  a  savings  bank,  in 
which  case  the  savings  bank  buys  an  interest-bearing  se- 
curity, or  employs  it  in  such  manner  as  to  yield  an  income. 
"Capital  is  the  result  of  saving.  If  not  the  parent  of 
civilization,  it  is  the  indispensable  promoter  and  handmaid 
of  it,  since  capital  gives  mankind  the  leisure  and  the  means 
to  take  new  steps  forward  in  solving  the  problems  of  human 
existence.  It  is  desirable  that  there  should  be  facilities  for 
Investing  the  savings  of  the  people  without  serious  delay. 
Such  facilities  promote  saving.  It  is  desirable  also  that 
Investments  should  be  convertible  into  cash  without  de- 
lay. The  raison  d'etre  of  a  stock  exchange  is  to  supply 
^  place  where  money  can  be  invested  quickly  and  re- 
covered quickly,  or  investments  made  upon  which  the 
investor  can  borrow  money  if  he  so  desires.  It  is  an  in* 
cidental  advantage  that  the  stock  exchange  informs  all 
Investors,  and  intending  investors,  daily  and  without  cost 
to  themselves,  of  the  prices  at  which  they  can  buy  or 
sell  the  securities .  on  the  active  list  of  the  exchange. 
These  prices  are  made  by  the  competition  of  buyers  and 
sellers  in  the  market,  who  are  acting  under  the  spur  of 
eelf-interest.  There  is  no  other  way  in  which  true  prices 
can  be  made.  If  the  quotations  so  made  are  not  pre- 
cisely  the  truth  in  every  case,  they  are  the  nearest  ap- 
proach to  it  that  mankind  has  yet  discovered.     #     #     # 

"The  making  of  bank  loans  to  stock  brokers  is  bot- 
tomed primarily  on  the  confidence  which  the  banker  has 
in  the  broker  as  a  person,  and  secondarily  on  the  good- 
ness of  the  securities  offered.  The  modus  operandi  is 
substantially  this:  The  broker,  knowing  from  the  clear- 
ing sheet  of  yesterday  what  payments  he  has  to  meet  to- 
day, obtains  from  his  bank  in  the  morning  authority  to 
draw  for  this  aggregate  amount  at  an  agreed  rate  of 
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interest.  As  his  checks  come  in  daring  the  day  the  banlr 
certifies  them  and  the  banker  sends  to  the  broker  the 
bank  securities  whose  market  value  is  greater  by  a  cer- 
tain margin  than  the  amount  borrowed. 

"These  loans  are  usually  payable  on  call.  As  National 
Banks  are  forbidden  by  law  to  certify  checks  for  a  sum 
greater  than  the  drawer  of  the  checks  has  on  deposit, 
the  practice  in  such  cases  is  for  the  broker  to  execute  a 
promissory  note,  which  note  the  banker  discounts,  put- 
ting the  proceeds  to  the  credit  of  the  broker,  and  attach- 
ing the  security  to  it  as  it  comes  in  during  the  day.  While 
this  method  exposes  the  banker  to  some  danger  of  loss 
in  the  interval  between  the  certification  of  checks  and 
the  receipts  of  the  securities,  such  losses  seldom  occur. 
There  is  an  unwritten  rule  of  the  stock  exchange  that 
the  bank  must  be  protected  at  all  hazards,  both  as  a  mat- 
ter of  personal  honor  and  because  the  stock  brokerage 
business  cannot  be  carried  on  otherwise." 

Abuses  of  the  Stock  Exchange. — ^The  distinction  be» 
tween  legitimate  speculation  in  "futures"  and  gambling 
on  prices  is  not  generally  understood  and,  therefore,  to> 
many  people  both  are  equally  objectionable. 

The  difference  between  gambling  and  selling  "short" — 
the  limit  of  legitimate  speculation  in  futures — ^is  thu» 
clearly  pointed  out  by  Mr.  T.  Henry  Dewey,  of  the  New 
York  bar,  in  a  booklet  he  has  recently  published. 

••Selling  Prodace  «Short*  is  selling  it  for  future  dellT- 
ery  when  the  seller  does  not  own  the  property  at  the* 
time  of  the  sale,  but  hopes  to  be  able  to  buy  it  at  a  les» 
price  when  or  before  the  time  for  deliTory  arrives,  thu» 
making  a  profit  from  a  fall  in  price.  The  short  seller 
is  therefore  a  speculator. 

"In  a  'short  sale'  of  stock  the  contract  for  future  de- 
livery employed  is  a  contract  of  borrowing.  The  seller 
does  not,  at  the  time  of  the  sale,  own  any  of  the  stock 
sold,  but  he  borrows  the  same  amount  of  stock  from  one 
who  does  own  it  and  delivers  the  borrowed  stock  to  the 
purchaser.  The  seller  must  return  the  stock  to  the  lend- 
er and  for  this  purpose  he  must  buy  it  at  some  future 
time.     He  hopes  to  be  able  to  buy  it  at  less  price  thaa 
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lie  sold  it  at  and  thus  make  a  profit  of  the  difference  be- 
tween the  two  prices. 

'^Gambling  on  prices  is  betting  on  the  rise  and  fall  in 
jnarket  prices  by  means  of  pretended  purchases  and  salea 
or  pretended  employment  as  a  broker  or  commission  mer- 
chant to  make  pretended  purchases  and  sales.  In  other 
words,  it  is  using  the  forms  of  buying  or  selling, 
or  the  forms  of  employment  to  buy  and  sell,  where  no  real 
buying  or  selling  or  real  employment  is  contemplated, 
the  parties  agreeing  to  settle  with  each  other  by  the  mere 
payment  of  differences  of  the  prices  of  pretended  purchases 
and  pretended  sales. 

"Thus  it  appears  that  in  speculation  and  in  gambling 
^n  prices  the  result  depends  upon  an  uncertain  future 
•event.  The  difference  is  that,  in  one  the  parties  are  en- 
^ged  in  legitimate  business  beneficial  to  both  of  them, 
while,  in  the  other  they  are  engaged  in  an  idle  and  use* 
less  occupation  beneficial  only  to  the  party  winning  and, 
when  carried  to  excess,  injurious  to  society." 

The  Practice  of  Short  Seiling  Sometimes  Abused. — ^That 
the  practice  of  "short  selling,"  though  ordinarily  legiti- 
mate, is  sometimes  perverted  so  as  to  work  an  injury  to 
the  public  is  shown  by  the  following  extract  from  a  mes- 
4Mige  of  Govemor  Sulzer  of  New  York,  sent  to  the  Leg- 
islature of  that  State  in  January,  1913: 

"The  subject  of  so-called  'short  sales'  is  one  requiring 
your  serious  consideration.  A  contract  to  sell  property 
which  a  man  does  not  own  at  the  time,  but  with  which 
he  can  provide  himself  in  time  for  the  performance  of 
his  contract,  is  a  general  transaction  in  various  branches 
^f  business. 

"The  best  views  seem  to  be  that  short  selling  in  and 
-of  itself  is  not  wrongful,  but  the  abuse  of  this  practice 
works  injury  to  the  public. 

"Your  efforts  should  therefore  be  to  draw  a  distine- 
tion,  so  that  what  will  be  condemned  is  the  perversion  of 
A  legitimate  form  of  business  to  improper  ends." 

Ixchange  is  that  system  of  transactions  by  which  debts 
^nd  credits  of  persons  residing  in  different  places  are 
(Settled   without   the   actual   transference  of  the   money. 
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This  U  eltected  by  what  are  known  as  Bills  of  Exehangt 
(which  see):  Thus  A  In  London  is  creditor  to  B  In 
New  York  to  the  amount  of  15.000;  C  In  London  Is  debtor 
to  D  In  New  York  In  a  like  sum.  By  the  operation  of 
the  Bin  of  Exchange  the  London  creditor  is  paid  by  the 
London  debtor,  and  the  New  York  creditor  Is  paid  by 
the  New  York  debtor.  This  is  the  principle  of  Bills  of 
Exchange,  and  its  great  convenience  is  the  foundation 
of  exchange  itself. 

The  Course  or  Rate  of  Bxchangeii — ^That  yarlation  aboro 
and  below  par«  which  is  called  the  course  of  exchange, 
results  from  the  same  causes  that  act  upon  the  prices  of 
commodities  of  every  other  kind.  If  bills  upon  New  York 
be  scarce,  that  is,  if  New  York  is  but  little  indebted  to 
London,  the  London  creditor,  who  wants  bills  on  New 
York  to  remit  to  that  city,  is  obliged  to  purchase  them 
at  a  premium;  then  the  course  of  exchange  is  above  par* 
If,  on  the .  other  hand,  London  owes  less  to  New  York 
than  New  York  owes  to  London,  New  York  bills  will  bo 
proportionably  plenty,  and  the  exchange  with  that  city 
necessarily  below  par.  Hence,  it  is  a  maxim  that,  when 
the  course  or  rate  of  exchange  rises  above  par«  the  bal- 
ance of  trade  runs  against  the  country  whence  it  rises. 
When  two  countries  trade  together,  and  each  buys  of 
the  other  exactly  to  the  amount  that  it  sells,  their  claim* 
will  balance  each  other,  if  the  Exchange  be  at  par.  This,, 
however,  is  of  rare  occurrence,  inasmuch  as  there  must 
always  be  a  balance  owing  to  the  one  side  or  the  other. 
The  course  of  exchange,  or  the  rate  at  which  bills  of  ex* 
change  may  be  obtained,  is  afTected  by  variations  which 
may  be  either  real  or  nominal.  They  are  real  when  they 
grow  out  of  circumstances  aftecting  trade;  nominal  when 
they  arise  from  any  discrepancy  in  the  actual  weight  or 
fineness  of  the  coin,  from  the  use  of  paper  currency, 
etc. 

Transactions  in  foreign  exchange  are  usually  conducted 
by  persons  known  as  exchange  brokers,  who  are  acquainted 
with  difterent  merchants  in  various  cities  at  home  and 
abroad.  Exchange  transactions  between  difterent  parts  of 
the  same  country  are  generally  conducted  by  bankers. 
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■ARKS  USED  IN  WRITING  AND  PRINnNG 
FUnOTUATION 

Ponotuatlon  is  the  use  of  marks  in  writing  or  printing,  for 
indicating  the  grammatioal  diTisions  of  sentanoes. 

Some  idea  of  the  importance  of  knowing  how  to  properly 
ponctuate  may  he  gathered  from  the  following: 

It  seems  that  some  years  ago,  when  the  United  States,  by  Con- 
gress, was  making  a  tariff  Ull,  one  of  the  sections  enumerated 
what  articles  should  be  admitted  free  of  duty.  Among  the 
articles  specified  were  "all  foreign  fruit  plants,"  eta,  meaning 
]»lants  imported  for  transplanting,  propagation  or  experiment 

The  enrolling  dark,  in  copying  the  bill,  inserted  a  oomma» 
accidentally,  making  it  read,  '*A11  foreign  fruit,  plants,**  eta 
As  a  result  of  this  simple  mistake,  for  a  year,  or  until  Congress 
could  remedy  the  blunder,  all  the  oranges,  lemons,  bananas, 
grapes  and  other  foreign  fruits  were  admitted  free  of  duty. 
^Riis  little  mistake,  which  any  one  would  be  liable  to  make,  yet 
could  have  avoided  by  carefulness,  cost  the  goremment  not 
less  than  13,000,000.    A  pretty  oostly  comma,  that 

1  The  Oomma(,)  denotes  a  slight  pause  and  divides  a  sen- 
tence into  its  component  parts.  It  must  be  used  in  sentences 
which  would  otherwise  be  misunderstood. 

8l  The  Ookm  (:)  is  placed  between  the  chief  divisions  of  a  sen* 
fence  when  these  are  but  slightly  connected  and  they  are  them- 
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■dyes  diTided  bj  some  other  marks,  and  is  also  placed  between 
clauses  when  the  connection  is  so  slight  that  any  one  of  thett 
might  be  a  distinct  sentenoa 

8.  The  Semi-colon  (;)  indicates  a  shorter  pause  than  the  colon 
and  also  divides  compound  sentencea  When  a  clause  espeoiall j 
explains  the  meaniog  of  some  other  expression,  it  is  separated 
Cram  that  expression  by  a  semi-oolon,  and  one  is  used  to  divide  a 
sentence  into  sections  when  the  parts  are  not  independent  of 
each  other,  enough  to  require  a  colon. 

4  The  Period  (•)  Quotes  thedose  of  a  sentence.  Itisplaoed 
after  every  deolaratiye  or  imperative  sentence. 

All  abbreviations  and  initial  letters  standing  alone  are  fol> 
lowed  by  a  period;  used  also  to  separate  whole  numbers  fram 
decimals  and  after  the  enumeration  of  letters  or  figures. 

fi.  The  Inteirogatlon  Foint  (?)  is  used  after  every  sentence 
or  part  of  a  sentence  containing  a  question. 

S.  The  Ssclamation  Point  ( I )  is  used  to  denote  wonder,  sur> 
prise,  or  astonishment. 

7.  The  Dash  ( — )  indicates  a  sudden  change  in  the  subject 
One  is  usually  placed  before  the  answer  to  a  question  when  they 
both  belong  to  the  same  line.  Often  used  instead  of  the  paren- 
thesis wi«-y1"?- 

8.  Quotation  Marks  ("  ")  indicate  the  words  of  an  author  oi 
speaker  quoted.  Every  quoted  passage  should  be  enclosed  in 
quotation  marks.  Quotations  consisting  of  more  than  one  para- 
graph have  the  first  quotation  mark  at  the  beginning  of  each 
paragraph,  but  the  second  is  used  only  at  the  close  of  the  last 
paragraph. 

When  one  quotation  includes  another,  the  latter  is  enclosed  by 
only  one  of  each  of  the  first  and  last  marks,  (' '). 

9.  TO?  Parenthesis  ( )  is  used  to  enclose  an  explanatory 
remark,  which  might  be  omitted  without  injuring  the  gram- 
matical construction  of  the  sentence. 

'  10.  The  Qsrphen  (-)  is  used  to  connect  the  syllables  or  parts  of 
a  compound  word,  and  to  connect  a  word  broken  at  the  end  of  a 
line,  when  the  remainder  follows  on  the  next  line. 

11.  The  Oaret  (A)  denotes  that  some  word  or  letter  has  been 
esoitted  by  mistake;  as, 

going 
I  am/yto  New  York. 

Ill  Brackets  [  ]  are  used  chiefly  to  give  mi  explanation,  or  It 
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lopplj'  an  omtaioii;  as,  Yoqib  [the  United  States]  is  a  great 
country. 

18.  The  i^strophaC)  placed  between  letters  and  above  them 
in  a  word  denotes  a  contraction ;  also  used  before  or  after  the 
letter  [s  to  denote  the  possessiYe  case;  as^  O'er,  John's  book, 
James*  house. 

14.  The  Stars  (%*)  or  K.  B.  are  used  to  invite  special  atten- 
tion. 

10.  The  Brace  \  ^^^"'^'^f^  several  words  with  one  common 
I  f  onn. 

l(k  The  Paragraph  (IT)  begins  a  new  subject. 

17.  The  Section  (§)  is  used  to  subdivide  chapters. 

18.  The  Asterisk (*),ParaIlehi( I),  Dagger  (tX  Double  Dag- 
ger ( t )  are  used  as  reference  marks. 

19.  The  Oommerdal  A  (0)  used  in  market  quotations,  means 
"at"  or  to." 

aO.  The  Sign  *';^"  means  per,  and  "lb"  means  pound. 
21.  TheIlll^sia(***)or( )  denotes  the  omission  of  tot- 
ters or  words. 

20.  The  Index  ( 9W^  points  to  something  of  special  impor- 
tance. 

28.  UlDdersoore  ( )  is  a  line  or  lines  drawn  under  words  in 

writing  that  is  intended  for  printing.  One  line  denotes  italics? 
two  lines,  small  capitals,  and  three  lines,  large  capitals. 

SPEIXING 

Very  few  rules  for  spelling  can  be  given  to  which  'exceptions 
are  not  so  numerous  as  to  render  the  rule  of  littie  value,  but  the 
following  are  a  few  of  the  more  general: 

Words  ending  in  e  drop  that  letter  before  the  termination  able, 
.  AS  in  move,  movable;  unless  ending  in  cs  or  ge,  when  it  is 
retained,  as  in  change,  changeable,  etc. 

Words  of  one  syllable,  ending  in  a  consonant,  with  a  single 
▼owel  before  it,  double  that  consonant  in  derivatives;  as  ship, 
shipping,  etc.  But  if  ending  in  a  consonant  with  a  double 
vowel  before  it,  they  do  not  double  the  consonant  in  derivatives, 
as  troop,  trooper,  eta 

Words  of  more  than  one  syllable,  ending  in  a  consonant  pre 
ceded  by  a  single  vowel,  and  accented  on  the  last  syllable,  double 
that  consonant  in  derivatives,  as  commit,  committed,  but 
except  chagrin,  chagrined. 
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All  worda  of  one  syllable  ending  in  I,  with  a  single  Towel 
before  it^  haTe  U  at  the  dose,  as  mill,  selL 

All  words  of  one  syllable  ending  in  2,  with  a  doable  TOwel 
before  it»  haTe  onlj  one  I  at  the  olose,  as  mail,  saiL 

The  words  foretell,  distill,  instill  and  fulfill,  retain  the  doable 
I  of  their  primitiTe&  DerivatiTes  of  dull,  skill,  will,  and  full, 
•Iso  retain  the  U  when  the  aooent  falls  on  these  words,  as  dull- 
neai,  skiUfal,  willful,  fullness. 

Words  of  more  than  one  syllable  ending  in  I  have  only  one  I  at 
the  olose,  as  delightful,  faithf al,  unless  the  aooent  falls  on  the 
last  syllable,  as  in  befall,  eta 

Words  ending  in  Z,  double  that  letter  in  the  termination  Ip. 

Partioiples  ending  in  ing,  from  yerbs  ending  in  e,  lose  the  final 
e,  as  have,  having;  make,  making,  eto. ;  but  verbs  ending  in  ei 
retain  both,  as  see,  seeing.  The  word  dye,  to  oolor,  however, 
must  retain  the  e  bef or  ing. 

Words  ending  in  oe  retain  the  final  6,  as  shoe,  shoeing;  hoe^ 
hoeing. 

All  verbs  ending  in  Ig,  and  nouns  ending  in  meni,  retain  the  # 
final  of  the  primitives,  as  brave,  bravely;  refine,  r^nement} 
ezoept  words  ending  in  dge,  as  acknowledge,  acknowledgment. 

Nouns  ending  in  y,  preceded  by  a  vowel,  form  their  plural  1^ 
adding  s,  as  money,  moneys;  but  if  ]f  is  foeceded  l^  a  oooso- 
nant»  it  is  changed  to  iea  in  tiie  plural,  as  bounty,  bounties. 

Compound  words  whose  primitives  end  in  y,  change  the  p  into 
i  as  beauty,  beautiful 

BUUM  rOR  TBI  Un  OF  OAVITALS 

A  very  common  fault  is  the  improper  use  or  omission  of  ci^ 
tfeal  letters.  Persons  liable  to  make  such  mistakes  should  study 
altentively  the  rules  given  below  on  the  subject  and  then  care* 
fully  apply  them. 

Most  words  commence  with  small  letters.  Capitals  must  be 
used  only  when  required  by  the  following  rules: 

The  &!Bt  word  of  every  sentence  and  the  first  word  of  every 
line  of  poetry  should  beg^  with  a  capital  letter. 

AU  proper  names  should  begin  with  capital  letters. 

Words  derived  from  proper  names  begin  with  a  capital 

Every  wofd  that  denotes  the  Deity  should  begin  with  a  capitiL 

Pronouns  relating  to  the  Deity  should  generally 
wtthacapltaL 
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The  months  of  the  year  and  the  days  of  the  week  begin  with 
capitals. 

The  words  north,  south,  east,  west,  and  their  compounds  and 
abbreTlations,  as  North- West,  oommenoe  with  capitals  when 
ihey  denote  a  section  of  country. 

^nie  pronoun  I,  and  the  interjection  O,  are  always  capitals. 

Every  direct  quotation  should  begin  with  a  capital  letter. 

All  titles  of  persons  begin  with  capitals. 

All  the  principal  words  in  the  titles  of  books  should  begin  with 
capital  letters. 

The  several  chapters  or  other  divisions  of  any  book  begin  with 
capitals. 

Common  nouns  personified  begin  with  capital  letters. 

Any  word  particularly  important  may  begin  with  a  capital 
letter. 

All  words  denoting  religious  denominations  begin  with  capital 
letters. 

In  all  kinds  of  advertisements  nearly  all  the  leading  worda 
usually  begin  with  capitals. 

In  accounts  each  article  mentioned  should  begin  with  a  capital 

In  formal'  addresses  to  dignitaries,  terms  used  instead  of 
the  name  should  be  capitalized;  as,  Mr.  President,  Tour 
Honor,  Your  Majesty. 

The  word  immediately  following  the  address  of  a  letter 
should  begin  with  a  capital;  as,  Dear  Sir,  My  dear  Sir, 
Friend,  Mother. 

The  formal  phrase  ending  a  letter  should  begin  with  a  cap- 
ital; as.  Sincerely  yours.  Yours  truly. 

Rules  for  the  Use  of  Italica 

Italics,  without  quotation  marks,  are  used  in  the  names  of 
vessels;  as,  the  Merrimac,  the  Titanic. 

Foreign  words  that  have  not  come  into  general  use  in  tne 
Bnglish  language,  should  be  printed  in  italics;  as,  agnomen, 
demoiselle^  masseur. 

Foreign  words  and  phrases  commonly  used  in  English  writ- 
ings and  speech,  need  not  be  in  italics;  as,  alias,  chapeau, 
chauffeur,  massage,  regime,  post-mortem,  pro  rata. 

In  giving  credit  to  a  newspaper  or  magazine  at  the  end  of 
a  paragraph,  italics,  without  quotation  marks,  should  be  used; 
as,  the  Neto  York  Tribune,  Current  Literature. 

In  making  reference  to  an  author  and  his  work.  Italics 
should  be  used  for  the  title  of  the  book;  as,  Lew  Wallace, 
Ben  Hur. 

In  botany  and  Boology,  the  foreirai  words  denoting  genua 
or  species  should  be  capitalized;  as.  Primula  veris,  Rana  hale' 
cina. 
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PLATT  BOOERS  SPENCER,  the  famouf  ratbor  of  Um 
Spenoflrtaii  pcwmanihlp,  whose  beautiful  STitem  remlu- 
tioiUiad  the  crude  meloodi  of  chixognphy  onoe  In  Yocue 


^enmansliip 


It  it  a  lamentable  foot  that  perhaps  no  part  of  the  eduoation 
of  the  youth  of  Ameriea  in  onr  publio  schools  is  80  sadly  neglected 
as  their  penmanship,  not  beoause  it  is  least  important,  bat 
beoanse  so  few  teachers  have  acquired  a  good  hand  themselves 
or  know  how  to  impart  correct  principles  of  writing. 

Its  Importance.— To  be  able  to  write  a  good  business  hand 
often  means  the  opening  of  doors  of  opportunity  that  would 
otherwise  be  closed,  to  young  people  desirous  of  making  prog- 
ress in  the  business  world. 

Ofttimes  a  letter  is  all  the  recommendation  a  young  man  has 
In  applying  for  a  position,  and  if  it  be  poorly  written  his  chances 
of  being  aooepted  are  usually  correspondingly  poor.    At  the 
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fame  time  our  friends  and  all  with  whom  we  maj  have  oooasloA 
to  oorrespond  judge  os  more  or  less  by  the  style  of  our  writinf 
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genrnanship  not  a  Gift— While  it  is  easier  for  some  than  fot 
ethers  to  acquire  a  good  hand-writing,  it  is  by  no  means  a  gift 
Penmen,  like  poets,  are  bom,  but  penmanship,  like  the  ability  tm 
walk,  is  an  after  aooomplishment  which  all  may  acquire  if  th^ 
begin  in  time  and  on  right  principles. 

If  you  are  willing  to  pay  the  price  you  may  become  a  goo4 
writer.  A  little  time  each  day  for  a  few  months  devoted  to 
Intelligent  practice  will  bring  results  that  will  astonish  the 
poorest  scrawler. 

How  to  Begin.— Procure  a  plentiful  supply  of  good  foolscap 
paper,  penholder  with  cork  grip,  pens  of  medium  or  fine  point* 
and  good  black  ink.    Don^t  get  cheap  materiaL 

Position  at  Desk.— Sit  squarely  in  front  of  desk,  ot  table  low 
enough  to  allow  your  arm  to  rest  comfortably  on  it  without 
throwing  your  shoulder  up.  Keep  your  feet  on  the  floor  in  front 
of^ou— not  crossed  or  twisted  around  the  chair  legs— and  the 
muscle  of  the  right  forearm  resting  on  the  table  or  desk,  the 
left  hand  on  the  paper  in  front  of  the  pen.  Sit  up  straight  an4 
io  not  allow  yourself  to  get  into  a  cramped  position. 
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FlOURB   No.    1. 


Hold  the  Pen  firmly  but  not  too  tightly,  so  that  it  points 
over  your  right  shoulder,  allowing  the  weight  of  the  hand  to 
rest  on  the  nails  of  the  little  and  third  fingers,  keeping  the 
wrist  flat  with  the  paper.  It  should  not  touch  it,  however. 
Figures  No.  1  and  2  will  illustrate  better  than  words  the 
correct  position  and  how  to  hold  the  pen. 


FlOURB  No.  2. 
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BMdj  to  Begin.— You  are  going  to  write  with  the  mneole  oC 
the  forearm,  not  with  your  fingers. 

Lay  down  your  pen  and  more  your  arm  back  and  forth  on  the 
mosoleb  as  shown  in  Fig.  Na  8. 


FiouBS  No.  3 

When  you  get  the  oorreot  idea,  take  up  your  pen  and  practice 
Bzeroises  Nos.  1  and  2  until  you  deTek>p  a  free  and  easy  move- 
ment, after  whioh  you  may  begin  on  Ezeroise  Na  8,  running 
through  all  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  in  the  same  manner. 

In  practising  Exercise  No.  8  space  between  your  letters  so  that 
you  have  not  more  than  five  letters  across  a  page  of  foolscap. 

Ton  will  find  you  have  not  much  control  of  your  pen  at  first. 
Do  not  allow  that  to  worry  you.  When  you  have  developed  a 
good  movement  by  the  practice  of  Exercises  Nos.  1  and  2,  then 
pay  more  attention  to  form. 

Never  practice  carelessly.  Your  mind  must  be  concentrated 
upon  your  work.    Never  lean  against  the  desk. 

Be  enthusiastic  and  confident  you  are  going  to  master  your 
task. 

A  good  business  hand  consists  of  plain,  legible  writing,  with- 
out the  use  of  flourishes  or  shading,  written  in  a  rapid,  easy 
manner. 

The  following  pages  will  afford  copy  for  more  advanced 
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SAFE  METHODS 

MABKZNO  OABDS,  PA0KAOZ8,  BOXES,  STO. 


We  present  herewith  a  few  principles  giving  main  slant  and 
ftrokee  which  go  to  make  up  capitals  and  small  letters. 

Use  foolscap  paper,  any  good  black  ink,  and  an  elastic  pen. 
Por^bmsh  or  actual  box  marking,  15  cents'  worth  of  asphaltum 
thinned  with  turpentine  to  a  desired  consistency,  will  give  you 
sufficient  paint  to  stripe  a  country  town.  For  accurate  letter- 
ing, —  inch  round,  camel's  hair  brush,  or  Na  8  marking  Inrusb 
for  rough  surf^tces.  Any  wrapping  paper  will  serve  well  fox 
fvaotice  work. 
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oiTOspondQnce  fn^ 


Ooxrespondenoa  is  the  interohange  of  thooght  by  meaiia  of 
letters. 

A  large  per  oent  of  the  world's  business  is  transaoted  by 
oorrespondenoe,  and  in  these  days  of  rapid  transit  and  oheap 
transportation  friends  and  relatives  become  widely  scattered 
and  their  only  means  of  keeping  in  touch  with  one  another  10 
Ihroogh  letter  writing. 

To  be  able  to  write  a  good  letter  is  therefore  not  only  an 
aooomplishment  but  an  important  necessity. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  competent  judges  that  a  man's  habits  and 
qualities  as  a  business  man  may  be  fairly  estimated  from 
familiarity  with  his  business  letters,  and  his  social  corre- 
spondence is  likewise  an  index  to  the  trend  of  his  thought,  and 
bis  general  character.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  majority  do  not 
appreciate  the  Tahie  of  the  ability  to  write  a  good  letter. 

First  in  In^wrtance.— Perhaps  the  matter  of  first  importanos 
In  a  letter  is  the  expression  of  the  proper  ideas  in  the  proper 
language. 

Next  to  That  an  easy,  graceful  style  of  writing,  with  words 
oorrectly  spelled,  and  sentences  properly  punctuated.  Improper 
punctuation  often  renders  the  meaning  unintelligible  or  the 
opposite  of  what  was  intended  altogether. 

COasses  of  Letters.— Letters  are  usually  divided  into  two 
general  classes.  Social  and  Biuineaa. 

Social  Xietters  are  those  that  grow  out  of  social  and  personal 
relations!  as,  letter$  of  affection^  friendship,  oongrahdatiofn, 
9ympathy^  introdueHon,  condolence,  etc 

Business  Xietters,  as  the  term  implies,  are  suoh  as  are  writtsu 
regarding  matters  of  business  of  whatevet  kmd. 
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BUiraUl  OOBBnPOHDXVOI 

fbe  MatariAli.— Good  pen,  ink  and  paper.  For  businefla 
ooRQBpondenoe  three  styles  of  paper  are  in  general  use,  vis. : 
tommirMl  noU^  about  6x8  inches;  packet  note,  about  0ix8| 
Inohes,  and  letter  paper,  which  is  usually  about  S^xll  to  13 
fnohes.  The  smaller  sijEcs  for  short  letters  and  the  larger  tor 
kmgones. 

The  envelopes  most  commonly  used  are  Nos.  6  and  6}. 

Parts  of  a  Xietter.— For  couTenience  in  explaining  the  form  ol 
m  letter  we  call  the  different  parts  by  the  following  names: 

1.  Heading  (Place  and  Date).       4.  Body  of  Letter. 

%.  Address.  0.  Complimentary  Closing. 

8.  Salutation.  0.  The  Writer's  Signatura 

The  following  diagram  will  show  dearly  their  position; 


Diagram  of  the  Parte  of  Letteia. 
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Beading.— The  heading  indioates  where  and  when  the  letter 
was  written  and  should  contain  information  the  person  written 
to  will  need  in  directing  his  reply.  It  should  be  written  to  the 
right  hand  side  of  the  sheet  and  about  two  or  two  and  one-half 
inches  from  the  top.  There  is  no  objection  to  using  two  or 
more  lines  for  the  heading  if  required. 

The  Address  of  a  letter  consists  of  the  name  and  title  of  the 
person  or  firm  to  whom  you  are  writing,  the  residence,  or  place 
of  business,  as  the  case  may  be,  to  which  the  letter  is  to  be  sent. 

The  inside  address,  as  this  may  be  called,  will  be  the  same  as 
the  address  on  the  envelope,  excepting  that  on  the  inside  address' 
the  city  and  state  may  be  written  on  the  same  line.  Begin  the 
address  on  the  left-hand  side  of  the  sheet,  one  inch  from  the  edge 
of  the  paper,  and  on  the  line  following  the  one  on  which  the 
heading  is  written.  The  second  line  of  the  address  should  begin 
an  inch  farther  to  the  right  than  where  the  first  line  is  begrvm. 

The  Proper  Use  of  Titles.— Two  titles  of  courtesy  should  not 
be  Joined  to  the  same  name;  as,  Mr,  John  Hartley,  Esq.;  nor 
should  a  title  of  courtesy  be  used  with  a  professional  or  official 
title:  as,  Mr.  J.  B.  WHwm,  M.D,,  or  Hon,  Henry  Weston,  Esq, 
One  exception  to  this  rule,  however,  is  permitted  where  a 
clergyman's  initials  or  first  name  is  not  kno¥m,  to  write,  Bev, 
Mr,  ( ),  giving  only  the  surname. 

The  Salutation  is  the  complimentary  term  used  to  begin  the 
letter.  The  forms  most  in  use  are  Sir;  Dear  Sir  or  My  Dear  Sir, 
In  addressing  a  firm,  S^rs,  Dear  Sirs,  QentUmien^  or  My  Dear 
Sirs,  If  the  person  addressed  be  a  lady,  Madam,  or  Dear 
Madam,  If  she  be  a  young,  unmarried  lady.  Dear  Miss,  or  it  is 
quite  correct  to  omit  the  salutation  where  doubt  exists  as  to 
whether  she  be  married  or  not,  or  if  the  writer  has  no  acquaint- 
ance with  her. 

Follow  the  salutation  with  a  comma  and  dash,  and  never  write 
Oents  for  Oentkmen,  or  Dr  for  Dear,  etc. 

The  Position  of  the  Salutation  depends  somewhat  upon  the 
number  of  lines  in  the  address.  The  examples  on  next  page 
will  illustrate  this  and  the  form  of  letters  in  general. 

The  Body  of  the  Letter  is  that  part  which  contains  the  message 
or  information  to  be  imparted.  In  this,  good  form,  penmanship, 
spacing  and  paragraphing  should  receive  due  care. 

The  body  of  a  business  letter  should  begin  on  the  same  line 
following  the  salutation. 
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OOBSMON  FAULTS  IN  WRXTZNG  AMD  SPEASZNG 
OOBBSOTXD. 

"I  shall  walk  no  fnTther**  should  be  ^  shall  walk  no 
farther." 

"I  have  no  farther  use  for  it"  should  be  "I  have  no  further 
use  for  it."    Farther  refers  to  distance. 
"Is  that  him?"  should  be  "Is  that  he?" 
"If  I  was  him"  should  be  "If  I  were  he." 
"Better  than  me"  should  be  "Better  than  I." 
"I  am  very  dry"  should  be  "I  am  very  thirsty." 
"Both  of  these  men"  should  be  "Both  these  men." 
"He  had  laid  down"  should  be  "He  had  lain  down." 
"I  have  got  the  book"  should  be  "I  have  the  book." 
"If  I  am  not  mistaken"  should  be  "If  I  mistake  not." 
"It  was  her  who  called"  should  be  "It  was  she  who  called.** 
"Lay  down  or  set  down"  should  be  "Lie  down  or  sit  down." 
"When  I  get  off  from  a  car"  should  be  "When  I  get  off  a 
car." 

"It  spread  all  over  the  town"  should  be  "It  spread  over  all 
the  town." 

"If  I  was  him  I  would  do  it"  should  be  "If  I  were  he  I 
would  do  it." 

"He  is  down  in  the  basement"  should  be  "He  is  in  the  base- 
ment." 

"I  know  better;  that  ain't  so"  should  be  'Tardon  me,  I 
understand  differently." 

"I  see  him  every  now  and  then"  should  be  "I  see  him  occa- 
sionally." 

"I  never  play  if  I  can  help  it"  should  be  **I  never  play  if  I 
can  avoid  it." 

"His  works  are  approved  of  by  many"  should  be  "His  works 
are  approved  by  many." 

"I  went  to  New  York,  you  know,  and  when  I  came  back,  you 
see,  I  commenced  attenaing  school,"  should  be  "I  went  to  New 
York,  and  when  I  returned  I  commenced  attending  school." 
"It  is  me"  should  be  "It  is  I." 
"We  enter  in"  should  be  "We  enter." 
"I  don't  think  so"  should  be  "I  think  not." 
"What  are  the  news?"  should  be  "What  is  the  news?" 
"He  fell  on  the  floor"  should  be  "He  fell  to  the  floor." 
"He  is  in  under  the  wall"  should  be  "He  is  under  the  wall." 
"Two  spoonsful  of  tea"  should  be  "Two  spoonfuls  of  tea." 
"A  new  pair  of  boots"  should  be  "A  pair  of  new  boots." 
"I  had  rather  ride"  should  be  "I  would  rather  ride." 
"I  only  want  five  dollars"  should  be  "I  want  only  five  dol- 
lars." 

"Continue  on  in  this  way"  should  be  ^'Continue  in  this 
way." 

"I  expected  to  have  seen  him"  should  be  "I  expected  to  see 
him." 
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XhA  OfflnpHmimtairy  Oloaiiig  f oUows  the  body  of  the  letter,  on 
the  line  below  the  last  line  of  the  letter,  and  oongiats  of  the 
words  of  respeot  or  regard  naed  to  express  the  writer's  feelings 
toward  the  person  written  ta  They  are  in  a  sense  oonventional 
and  are  often  used  without  thought  as  to  their  meaning.  The 
most  Gommon  forms  in  business  use  are:  ^^RetpectfuUy,^' 
**Re8pectfuUy  tf<mr8,**  **Yovt8  very  reapectfuUy,^^  "Yours  truly,^' 
'*Your9  very  truly.''  **Y<mr8  faithfully,''  *'Sineerely  yours,"  eto. 
**Orat^fully  yours"  may  be  used  if  the  writer  is  under  obligation 
to  the  one  written  to,  or  "FrcUemdlly  yours"  it  a  member  of 
the  same  order  or  sooiety. 

In  official  letters  a  more  formal  style  is  used:  as,  **I7uxve  the 
honor  to  he,  Yours  very  respectfully," 

The  complimentary  closing  should  always  be  consistent  with 
the  salutation.  For  example:  to  begin  a  letter  with  a  formal 
**Sir"  and  close  with  **3inoerely  yours"  would  show  very  bad 
taste. 
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The  Stgnature  is  the  name  of  the  writer  or  the  firm  or 
company  he  represents.  It  should  be  written  under  the  com- 
plimentary closing  and  should  end  just  at  the  right-hand  edge 
of  the  sheet 

It  should  be  written  very  plainly.  Many  writers  have  a 
habit  of  making  their  signature  the  most  unintelligible  part  of 
their  letters,  presuming  that  because  their  name  is  familiar  to 
themselves  it  is  to  everybody  else. 

A  lady  writing  to  persons  with  whom  she  is  not  acquainted 
should  always  prefix  the  title.  Miss  or  Mrs.,  in  parenthesis,  to 
her  signature. 

Folding*— The  letter  sheet  should  be  folded  so  as  to 
nearly  fill  the  envelope.  To  fold  a  sheet  of  letter  paper  to  fit 
the  No.  6  or  6V&  envelope,  turn  the  bottom  of  the  sheet  up  to 
the  top,  making  one  fold,  then  fold  equally  from  the  right  and 
from  the  left,  making  the  letter,  when  folded,  a  little  narrower 
than  the  envelope.  If  the  envelope  is  held  with  the  left  hand, 
back  up,  and  the  letter  inserted  as  folded,  all  the  receiver  has 
to  do  when  he  opens  the  envelope  is  to  withdraw  the  letter  and 
turn  back  the  folds,  and  he  has  it  before  him  right  side  up. 
This  is  important 

Sealing.— -Be  particular  to  seal  your  letter  properly  espe- 
cially if  it  contains  money  or  other  enclosure. 

A  letter  of  introduction  or  recommendation  should  never  be 
sealed  when  entrusted  to  bearer. 

The  Snyelope  Address.—The  name  and  title  should  be 
vrritten  on  the  center  of  the  envelope  lengthwise.  When 
street  and  number  are  given,  or  the  direction  "In  care  of  Mr. 

"  they  follow  on  the  second  line,  the  city  or  town  on  the 

third,  and  the  state  on  the  fourth  or  lower  right  hand  comer 
of  envelope. 

The  envelope  should  be  placed  before  the  writer  with  the  flap 
farthest  from  him,  otherwise  it  will  be  addressed  upside  down 
and  the  letter  should  not  be  inserted  until  after  the  address  is 
written. 

More  than  five  million  letters  and  packages  reach  the  dead 
letter  ofiice  at  Washington  every  year  because  they  are  im- 
properly directed,  therefore  great  care  should  be  exercised  in 
addressing  envelopes. 

See  examples  of  addressed  envelopes. 

The  envelope  used  for  business  purposes  should  have  either 
written  or  printed  upon  its  upper  left-hand  comer  the  name 
and  address  of  the  sender,  with  the  request  to  be  returned  in  a 
certain  number  of  days  if  not  called  for. 
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Opening  Xietttr&i — ^Letters  are  properly  opened  by  insert- 
ing a  knife  or  other  convenient  instrument  under  the  flap  at 
the  end  and  cutting  acrosis  the  top  of  the  envelope. 

80MX  8PX0XAL  POINTS  IN  BUSINESS  LETTXBSf 

1.  Be  brief  and  to  the  point  without  being  blunt  or  offensive. 

2.  Be  courteous  in  your  requests  and  polite  in  your  demands. 

3.  Never  write  a  letter  with  a  lead  pencil;  always  use  pen 
and  ink. 

4.  Avoid  the  use  of  flourishes. 

6.  Blots  and  errors  due  to  slovenliness  are  inexcusable. 

6.  Avoid  interlining;  rather  rewrite  your  letter. 

7.  Aim  to  write  as  legibly  as  you  loiow  how. 

8.  Never  discuss  or  refer  to  matters  of  a  social  nature  in  a 
business  letter. 

9.  Never  write  a  letter  when  angry  or  vexed. 

10.  Write  on  one  side  of  the  sheet  only. 

11.  When  requesting  information  always  enclose  stamp  for 
reply. 

12.  If  your  letter  contains  money  or  an  enclosure  always 
state  the  amount,  or  what  the  enclosure  is. 

13.  Take  a  copy  of  all  letters  containing  matters  of  im- 
portance.   It  may  save  you  trouble. 

14.  Be  prompt  in  aclmowledging  the  receipt  of  a  business 
letter,  mentioning  its  date. 

15.  Never  write  an  anonymous  letter;  it  is  the  coward's 
weapon. 

16.  See  that  your  letters  are  divided  into  paragraphs  and 
properly  punctuated. 

17.  Write  as  though  your  correspondent  was  at  your  side 
and  you  were  talking  to  him. 

18.  Letters  ordering  goods  should  state  plainly  the  articles 
wanted,  giving  full  directions  for  shipping,  and  the  name  and 
address  of  the  person  ordering. 

19.  Money  should  be  remitted  by  draft,  P.O.  order,  express 
order  or  registered  letter. 

20.  Money  orders  or  other  enclosures  should  be  folded  in  the 
letter;  not  put  in  the  envelope  separately. 

21.  Do  not  use  figures  in  the  body  of  a  letter,  except  to  de- 
note sums  of  money,  dates,  street  or  P.  O.  box  numbers. 

22.  Do  not  forget  to  sign  your  name. 
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23.  Ac  means  ^'arid  bo  on  in  the  same  mawMrJ*  Etc.  is  en- 
tirely different  and  means  "and  other  thinge."  Use  them  only 
in  their  correct  sense. 

24.  In  requesting  payment  of  money  due  you,  avoid  being 
offensive.  Remember,  it  ia  better  to  have  a  pereon  a  friend^ 
than  an  enemy, 

25.  Do  not  mix  up  an  order  for  goods  in  the  body  of  a  let^r. 
Either  use  a  separate  sheet,  or  make  it  a  separate  part  of  your 
letter  with  only  one  style  or  kind  of  goods  on  a  line. 

26.  Use  care  and  neatness  in  addressing  your  envelope,  and 
if  writing  a  number  of  letters  be  sure  that  John  Smith's  letter 
does  not  go  in  Tom  Brown's  envelope. 

27.  Never  write  a  dun,  or  any  matter  of  importance,  on  a 
postal  card.  To  make  a  threat  of  any  kind  on  a  postal  card 
renders  it  unmailable,  and  to  use  indecent  language  thereon  is 
a  criminal  offense,  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States. 

28.  A  prompt  acknowledgment  of  the  receipt  of  an  order 
for  goods  is  a  commendable  practice. 

29.  Avoid  abbreviations  and  the  use  of  postscripts. 

30.  Never  write  a  threatening  letter;  in  most  of  the  States 
it  is  made  a  criminal  offense  by  statute. 

RULES  FOR  WRITINO  A  POSTAL 

1.  A  card  should  be  dated  either  on  the  upper  right-hand 
comer,  or  on  the  lower  left-hand  comer. 

2.  Always  sign  your  name  in  full. 

3.  If  you  wish  an  answer,  give  your  full  postoffice  address^ 
xmless  it  is  well  known  by  the  person  to  whom  you  are  writing. 

4.  Never  write  a  demand  or  a  request  for  money  on  a  postal 
card.    It  is  disrespectful  to  the  person  receiving  it 

5.  Never  write  an  invitation  on  a  postal.  Society  prescribes 
polite  forms  for  this  purpose. 

6.  Do  not  tmst  important  matters  to  a  postal  card,  for  it  is 
open  to  inspection,  and  the  law  does  not  provide  for  its  return 
to  the  writer  if  it  fails  to  reach  its  destination. 
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SXAMPLX8  OF  BUSZIIISSS  LETTERS 

Latter  Oontaininff  a  B«mittanee 

Canton,  Ohio,  Feb.  10,  19 — . 
Messrs.   Williamson   &  Caton^ 

WlUlamsport,  Pa. 
Oentlemen: — ^Enclosed   please    find   N.    Y.    Draft   for   Sixty-five 
Dollars    (166.00),    in   settlement  of  your  invoice  of  January   12th, 
which  you  will  kindly  receipt  and  return. 
Yours  truly, 

PSTER    SCURAOBR. 

Latter  AGknowledging  Above 

Willlamsport,  Pa..  Feb.   12,   19 — . 
Mr.   Peter   Schradbr, 

Canton,  Ohio 
Dear  Sir: — Yours  of  the  10th  InsL,  containing  N.  Y.  Draft  for 
Sixty-five  Dollars   (166.00),  came  to  hand  this  mornlnff. 

We  enclose  bill  properly  receipted,  and  wish  to  thank  you  for 
prompt  settlement  of  your  account. 

Yours  respectfully, 

Williamson  &  Caton. 

Letter  Ordering  Ooods 

120  Penn  St.  Scranton,  Pa.,  May  1,  19 — . 
Messrs.  Geo.  M.  Hill  A  Co., 

110  W.  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicaero,  111. 
Gentlemen : — Please   ship   by   freight   over   the   Penn.    Line    the 
following  books: 

50  Copies  Handy  Encyclopedia,  Cloth  Binding 
10  Copies  Handy  Encyclopedia,  Half -Morocco  Binding 
27  Copies  The  Business  Educator,   Cloth  Binding 
13  Copies  The  Business  ESducator,  Morocco  Binding 
10  Copies  Bible  Symbols,  Cloth  Binding 
Enclosed  you  will  find  P.  O.  money  order  for  Fifty-Seven  Dol- 
lars   (167.00)    in  payment  of  above.     Kindly  ship  as  promptly  as 
possible,  and  oblige.  Yours  for  success, 

Edwin  Lewis,  Agent. 

Galling  Attention  to  Error  in  Invoice 

Hamilton,  Ohio,  Jan.  27,  19 — . 
Messrs.  Dayis  &  Holt, 

Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Gentlemen : — I  find  in  checking  your  invoice  dated  the  lOtb  Inst, 
for  shipment  of  biscuits  that  you   have  overcharged  me   16   cents 
per  box  on  the  plain  sodas.     I  herewith  return  said  invoice  and  ask 
you  to  kindly  send  me  a  corrected  one.  Respectfully, 

Jab.  Dotle. 
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Letter  Aeknowledging  Order  tor  Ooods 

110  W.  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago,  111.,  June  3,  19 — . 
Mr.    Edwin   Lbwis^ 

Scranton,   Pa. 
Dear  Sir: — Your  letter  of  the  1st  Inst,  containing*  Fifty-seven 
Dollars  ($67.00)   and  order  for  books,  has  been  received. 

We  are  shipping  your  books  via  Penn.  freight  as  ordered,  and 
trust  they  will  reach  you  without  any  unnecessary  delay.  Bill  of 
lading  will  be  mailed  you  tomorrow. 

Thanking  you  for  the  above  order,  and  wishing  you  the  best  of 
success,  we  are  Yours  very  truly, 

Gbo.  M.  Hill  ft  Co. 

Xaetter  Inelosing  Corrected  Invoiee 

Cincinnati,  Ohio,  Jan.  30,  19- 
Mr.  Jas.  Dotle, 

Hamilton,  Ohio. 
Dear  Sir: — Your  favor  of  the  27th  Inst  is  at  hand,  and  in  reply, 
we  desire  to  apologize  for  our  error,  and  herewith  enclose  you  cor- 
rected invoice.  Yours  truly, 

Davis  ft  Holt, 

Per  D. 


Xaotter  Requesting  a  Loan 

Denver,  Colo.,  June  1,  19 — 
Mr.  Frank  Smith, 

Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 
Dear  Sir: — Much  as  I  dislike  the  idea  of  asking  any  one  to  be 
Inconvenienced  by  my  circumstances,  I  am  obliged  to  borrow 
Twenty-flve  Dollars  until  the  first  of  June,  and  I  take  the  liberty, 
knowing  your  confidence  in  me  and  your  generosity,  to  ask  if 
you  can  accommodate  me  with  a  loan. 

I  am  sorry  to  trouble  you,  but  hope  you  will  pardon  me  if  I 
have  trespassed  on  your  kindness. 

Believe  me,  Gratefully  yours, 

John   Lonolet. 


Giving  Notice  of  Note  Coming  Due 

Burlington,   Iowa,   March   10,    19 — . 
Mr.  D.  E.  PIoltz, 

Des  Moines,  Iowa. 
De«ir   Sir: — Your  note   for  Fifty  Dollars    ($50.00),   dated    Sept. 
30,   1915,  at  six  months,  and  made  in  our  favor,  will  be  due  and 
payable  at  the  State  National  Bank  on  the  30th  Inst. 

Kindly  provide  for  same,  and  oblige,  Yours  truly, 

Kbrr  ft  KSCK. 
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Ii«tt«r  Xnelosing  NoU  for  Collection 

LoulflviUe,   Ky.,   April   5.    19 — ; 
Fabiobbs'  and  Mkrchamts'  Bank, 
Joplln,  Mo. 

Gentlemen: — ^We  enclose  a  note  for  Sixty-five  Dollars  (|65.00). 
drawn  by  J.  K.  Watson  of  your  town,  and  due  the  30th  of  this 
month. 

Kindly  collect  the  amount  of  same,  together  with  six  months* 
interest  due,  and  remit  the  iprooeeds  to  us  In  Chicago  or  N.  T. 
exchange. 

Thanking  you  in  advance,  we  are,        Yours  truly, 

RiLBT   ft   RmNOUR. 

Xaetter  Xnelosing  Bill  of  Lading  to  Bank  for  Oolleetion 

Mollne,  Miss.,  April   8,   19—. 
First  National  Bank^ 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
Dear  Sirs : — ^We  enclose  herewith  bill  of  lading  to  our  name  en- 
dorsed in  favor  of  Mr.  John  Marten,  10  Beaver  St,  your  city. 

Kindly  deliver  said  bill  of  lading  to  Mr.  Marten  upon  payment 
of  Forty  Dollars  ($40.00)  and  the  cost  of  remitting  the  amount  to 
us  in  N.  Y.  exchange. 

Thanking  you  for  your  kind  attention  to  the  above,  we  are. 
Yours  truly, 

OxroRO  Pub.  Co. 

liOtter  ot  Resignation 

Streator,   IlL,  June  1,   19 — , 

MM8R8.    HomCAN   MTO.    CO.^ 

City. 
Qentlemen: — ^Having  decided  to  go  Into  business  for  myself.  T 
am  therefore  obliged  to  resign  my  position  and  ask  to  be  relieved 
from  my  duties  the  first  of  June  next 

Permit  me  to  say  that  it  is  with  feelings  of  regret  that  I  sever 
my  connection  with  associations  that  have  always  been  of  the  most 
pleasant  character.  Yours  very  respectfully, 

Gao.  W.  Habdino. 

liOtter  Advising  Shipment  on  Commission 

Grand  Haven,  Mich,  June  25,  19 — . 
MSSSBS.  Hill  ft  Lbbnb, 

Commission  Merchants, 
Chicago,  III. 
Gentlemen: — As  per  our  previous  arrangement,   I  am  shipping 
you  tonight  via  Steamer  Conger,  on  consignment, 
600  baskets  of  choice,  peachea 
Kindly  take  care  of  same  and  dispose  of  them  at  the  best  price 
Obtainable  and  place  the  proceeds  to  the  credit  of  my  account 
Yours  truly, 

J.  R  Obmo.    (Bhlppen). 
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liOtUr  Giving  Hotiee  of  Traveltr's  Call 

iPHnted  Letterhead.) 

Jan.   10,,  19—. 
Messrs.  Kinqkan,  Beown  &  Co., 

Boston,  Mass. 
Gentlemen: — OMr   representative,   Mr.   A.   K.    Parka,   expects   to 
call  upon  you  about  the  first  of  February  with  a  full  line  of  sam- 
ples of  the  latest  and  best  in  knitted  goods. 

We  trust  you  will  defer  placing  your  order  until  you  see  what 
we  have  to  offer,  as  we  believe  we  have  exceptional  values  for  the 
trade  this  year. 

Thanking  you  for  your  many  past  favors,  we  are, 
Re8C>ectfully  yours, 

Kekzib  KNrrriNa  Mills. 

J.   D.   K 

An  Order  on  a  Basinoss  Houso  tor  Gk>od8 

Troy,  N.  Y.,  June  2,  19 — ,, 
Hmsrs.  Arthur  &  Comrib, 
City. 
Gentlemen : — Please   deliver   to    the   bearer,    Mr.    Chas.   Wright, 
goods   that   he   may   select,   not  exceeding  in   value  Fifty  Dollars 
($60.00),  which  you  may  charge  to  our  account  and  mail  us  in- 
voice for  same. 

Your  klnc  attention  will  oblige.  Yours  truly, 

Scott  A  Co. 

•  Letter  Oomplaining  ot  Shortage  in  Gk>od8 

Fresno,  Cal.,  June  10,  19 — . 
Messrs.  Harrison  Weir  &  Co.« 

59  Lake  St.,  Chicago.  IlL 
Gentlemen : — Your  shipment  of  Gold   Soap,  which   left  Chicago 
on  the  3rd  of  April,  reached  us  today,  and  we  find  same  to  be  ten 
boxes  short 

We  return  you  herewith  freight  receipt,  which  does  not  corre- 
spond to  the  bill  of  lading  or  your  invoice,  and  ask  you  to  kindly 
investigate  the  cause  of  the  ghortage.       Yours  very  truly, 

Peterson  Bros. 

Per  J.  D.  P. 

liOtter  Giving  Hotiee  of  Dissolution  ot  Partnership 

Mendota,  111..  April  9,  19—. 

We  hereby  give  notice  that  the  partnership  heretofore  existing 
and  doing  business  under  the  firm  name  of  Shaw  &  Bentley  has 
been  this  ninth  day  of  April,  1911,  dissolved  by  mutual  consent, 
and  ^r.  Shaw  appointed  to  collect  all  outstanding  debts  and  settle 
all  accounts  of  said  firm.  Jas.  D.  Shaw, 

C.  R.  Bbntlbt. 
The  above  notice  may  be  either  published  or  addressed  to 
individuals  interested  in  the  change. 
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Ii«tt«r  OompUining  of  tho  Hon-Arrival  of  Ooods 

Toronto,  Can.,  March  8,   19 — . 


Allen  &  Leb« 

Detroit,  Mich. 
Gentlemen : — ^The  shipment  of  Art  Goods  which  you  made  to  us 
the  16th  of  last  month  has  not  yet  arrived.    We  have  been  advised 
by  the  Customs  Dctpartment  that  they  are  being:  held  for  invoice. 

Kindly   mail   coi)y   of   Certified   Invoice   to   the   Department   at 
Windsor,  and  urge  them  to  pass  the  goods  at  once,  obliging, 
Yours  truly, 

Roberts  &  Co. 

Requesting  Address  of  Paper  Changed 

Concord,  N.  H.,  June  2,  19 — . 
MBB8R8.   HBBALD  PUB.   CO.^ 

Boston,   Mass. 
Gentlemen: — ^Wlll  you  please  change  the  address  of  my  "Her- 
ald" from  J.  K.  Good,  79  Palace  St.,  to  J.  K.  Good,  94  York  St, 
Concord,  N.  H.,  and  oblige?  Yours  truly, 

J.   K.  Good. 


LXTTXB8  BXQUX8TZMO  8PXCIAL  FAVORS 

A  letter  making  a  request  of  any  kind  should  approach  the 
subject  in  a  direct  manner.  The  nature  of  the  request  should 
be  stated  at  the  begimiing,  and  any  explanation  necessary  for 
making  the  request  should  follow,  and  be  brief  and  to  the  point. 

If  necessary  to  ask  for  a  remittance  on  an  account  not  yet 
due,  for  the  privilege  of  drawing  on  a  prompt  paying  customer, 
or  for  an  extension  of  time  on  an  account  or  note,  special  care 
should  be  used  in  wording  the  request. 

The  following  will  serve  as  examples: 

Bellevue.  Mich.,   June  15,   19 — . 
Mbssbs.  Kxnoman  &  SON^ 

Detroit,  Mich. 

Gentlemen : — ^For  some  time  past  our  business  has  been  tied  up 
to  such  an  extent,  on  account  of  circumstances  over  which  we  have 
no  control,  that  we  are  obliged  to  ask  you  if  you  can  favor  us  with 
a  remittance  covering  one-half  your  account  We  will  be  glad  to 
extend  the  time  for  the  payment  of  the  balance  to  the  15th  of  Sept. 
provided  you  can  aoconmiodate  us  with  your  check  by  the  20th  inst. 

We  anticipate  a  speedy  adjustment  of  our  difflculties.  and  hope 
this  will  be  the  only  time  we  will  be  under  the  necessity  of  calling 
on  you  for  your  account  before  due. 

Kindly  wire  your  r€«>ly  at  our  expense.  Thanking  you  in  ad- 
vance, we  are,  Respectfully  yours, 

Henry  Morqax  &  Co. 
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Asking  HoU  XxUnd«d 

Red  Oak,  Iowa,  Jan.  10,  19 — . 

PERRT,  HABTMAN  &   Co., 

1^  Des  Moines.  Iowa. 

Dear  Sirs: — We  find  that  we  will  be  unable  to  meet  our  note 
for  Two  Hundred  Dollars  ($200.00),  due  the  first  of  Februanr,  and 
write  to  enquire  if  you  will  kindly  extend  the  time  of  payment  to 
the  first  of  Marqfa.  By  that  time  we  will  be  able  to  meet  principal 
and  interest  in  full. 

We  are  sorry  to  havo  to  ask  this,  and  if  not  convenient  for  you, 
kindly  notify  us  by  return  mail  so  that  we  may  make  other  ar- 
rangements^   We  trust,  however,  you  can  accommodate  us,  and  de- 
sire to  thank  you  In  advance  for  the  favor. 
Yours  very  respectfully, 

James  Dennis  &  Co. 

LETTERS  OF  ZNTRODUOTION 

^  Lietters  of  Introduction  may  be  either  of  a  social  or  business 
nature.  The  fact  that  a  letter  is  given  is  usually  considered  as 
an  indorsement  of  the  bearer,  therefore,  in  introducing  a  busi- 
ness acquaintance  care  should  be  exercised  that  the  person 
introduced  be  one  you  can  safely  recommend,  and  your  letter 
worded  so  that  you  will  not  be  obligating  yourself  further  than 
you  intend 

Letters  of  introduction  should  not  be  sealed,  as  the  person 
introduced  has  a  right  to  Imow  what  the  letter  contains. 

The  following  will  serve  as  an  example : 

Dixon,  111.,  April  7,  19—. 
Mr.  'J.  B.  Kennedy^ 

15  Spruce  St,  Lotiisville,  Ky. 
Deaf  Sir: — This  will  Introduce  to  you  my  friend,  Mr.  Harold 
Rofirers    who  represents  the  Gibson  Manufacturing  Co.  of  Chicago, 
engine  builders^  who  desire  to  open  a  branch  office  in  your  city. 

Any  assistance  you  may  be  able  to  give  Mr.  Rogers  in  securing 
a  suitable  location  will  be  greatly  appreciated  by  me. 
Yours  very  respectfully, 

Wm.  Sears. 

Besides  the  address  of  the  person  or  firm  to  whom  the  letter 
is  addressed,  the  envelope  should  have  on  the  lower  left-hand 
comer  the  following:  Introducing  Mr.  Harold  Rogers, 

Xaettars  ot  Indorsement 

A  letter  introducing  a  business  acquaintance  for  the  purpose 
of  openini;  business  relations  between  him  and  the  persons  to 
whom  lie  is  introduced  is  called  a  letter  of  indorsement.  If  the 
person  asking  such  a  letter  is  known  to  be  financially  respon- 
sible and  of  good  character  and  business  ability,  little  risk 
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is  assumed;  but  unless  he  is  known  to  possess  these  qualities 
the  letter  better  not  be  given. 

Letters  of  indorsement  should  not  be  sealed  if  delivered  to 
the  person  requesting  them. 

The  following  is  a  safe  form: 

Huskegon,  Mich.,  June  1,   19 — . 
MB88H8.  Edison  Elbctric  Co., 
Kalamaxoo,  Mich. 
Oentlemen* — The  bearer,   Mr.   Robt.  West,   is  preparlnir  to  en- 
gage in  business  in  Grand  Rapids»  Mich.,  and  calls  on  you  for  the 
purpose  of  examining  your  goods. 

Nine  years'  acquaintance  with  Mr.  West  Justifies  us  in  stating 
that  he  is  a  gentleman  of  sterling  qualities  and  business  ability, 
and  knowing  the  field  in  which  he  is  about  to  locate,  we  have  no 
hesitation  in  saying  that  you  will  find  it  profitable  to  extend  to  him 
every  courtesy.  Very  truly  yours, 

Robt.  Walton  ft  Son. 

XaStter  Zncurring  Direct  Xiiability 

110  Lincoln  St,  Rockford,  111.,  March  8,  1»— . 
MMSR8.  jAfi.  Rat  &  Co., 

90  State  St,  Chicago,  HI. 
Gentlemen : — ^This  will  introduce  Mr.  R  E.  Higglns  of  our  city, 
who  wishes  to  purchase  goods  on  thirty  days'  time. 

We  have  known  Mr.  Higglns  for  the  past  fifteen  years,  bmM  con- 
fidently state  that  he  is  good  for  whatever  contracts  he  may  aMaJce. 
You  may  consider  this  letter  indorsement  to  the  extent  of  One 
Thousand  Dollars.  Respectfully  yxmrs, 

CouD  A  MoKmcm. 

LETTERS  OF  BEOOMMENDATIOH 

In  giving  a  letter  of  recommendation  it  should  alwaiTB  be 
borne  in  mind  by  the  writer,  that  in  recommending  another, 
three  persons  are  liable  to  be  affected  by  it. 

If  not  carefully  worded  the  applicant  might  be  entrusted 
with  duties  or  responsibilities  on  the  strength  of  such  a  letter, 
that  he  is  totally  unfit  for,  and  consequently  the  employer 
would  suffer  loss  and  be  put  to  inconvenience,  ^e  applicant  in- 
stead of  being  benefited  would  be  disgraced,  and  the  writer's 
reputation  for  good  judgment  and  truthfulness  be  injured. 

If  the  applicant  merits  commendation  it  should  never  be 
withheld;  but  the  letter  should  never  overdraw  or  state  more 
than  he  is  capable  of  fulfilling. 

The  letter  may  be  addressed  to  the  person  or  firm  to  whom 
the  bearer  desires  to  make  application;  or  it  may  be  written 
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without  address,  or  "To  whom  it  may  eoneem,"  In  either  of 
the  latter  ways  it  may  then  be  presented  to  any  one  the  bearer 
chooses. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  usual  forms: 

UUca,  N.  T^  JaxL  2«,  19—. 
KBS8K8.  J.  Pbtbbson  ft  Ca« 

Hillsboro,  Iowa. 
Gentlemen: — ^We  take  pleasure  in  statins  that  Mr.  Will  Cam- 
eron, who  has  been  in  our  employ  for  the  past  three  years^  as  clerk, 
has  by  the  faithful  performance  of  his  work  and  his  manly,  upright 
character,  won  for  himself  the  respect  and  confidence  of  every  one 
connected  with  our  establishment. 

We  regret  that  failingr  health  compels  him  to  seek  outside  em- 
ployment, and  we  heartily  recommend  him  as  a  trustworthy,  capa- 
ble and  enersetic  salesman.  Yours  very  respectfully, 

Kbnmsth  Stiybns  Co. 

An  Open  Xastter  of  Recommendation 

Atlanta,  Qa.,  June  20,   19 — ^ 
To  Whom  It  Mat  Concbrn: 

This  is  to  certify  that  the  bearer,  Mr.  George  J.  Bailey,  has  been 
in  the  employ  of  our  company  for  the  past  two  years,  as  book- 
keeper, and  that  he  has  proven  himself  to  be  capable,  energetic  and 
faithful,  a  young  man  of  good  habits,  and  fine  Christian  character, 
and  we  heartily  recommend  him  to  anyone  desiring  the  services  of 
a  competent  bookkeeper. 

He  leaves  us  to  better  his  position,  and  carries  with  him  our 
best  wishes  for  his  success.  Respectfully, 

Cabtbr  Ca 
Per  J.  C.  Carter,  Prest 

Woodward  Ave., 
Cleveland,  Ohlo»  March  10,  19 — 
The  bearer.  Miss  Jennie  Comrle,  has  been  superintendent  of  the 
millinery  department  of  our  dry  goods  house  for  several  years,  and 
we  take  plecunire  in  stating  that  her  services  have  been  very  satis- 
factory»  and  we  would  be  glad  to  retain  her  at  an  advanced  salary, 
but  she  has  decided  to  go  west 

We  cheerfully  recommend  her  as  being  a  lady  of  exceptionally 
good  Judgment  in  her  line  of  work  and  capable  of  holding  the  best 
olaas  of  trade. 

JONXS  ft  Bbnbdict. 


jDUsiness 
^rrespondence 


AL«ttoro(App|]catioii8boiild  be  the  best  spedman  of  letter 
the  writer  can  produoe,  both  as  to  the  penmanship  and  oompo- 
flltion.  Bemember  the  ezperlenoed  eye  of  the  bosinesB  man  will 
teadilj  detect  the  errors,  if  any,  and  not  only  that,  be  forma 
an  estimate  of  jour  qualities  by  the  letter  you  write. 

The  following  suggestions  may  be  helpful: 

1.  Write  yoor  letter  of  application  paurwdf  and  do  not  apply 
tor  a  position  yon  doubt  your  own  ability  to  filL 

8.  Write  respectfully,  and  modestly,  frankly  stating  your 
qualifications,  without  boasting. 

8.  Be  sure  the  form  of  your  letter,  the  grammar,  punctuation, 
spelling,  and  use  of  ci^yitals  are  correct 

4.  Let  the  writing  be  neat,  the  letter  free  from  blots  and 
erasures,  even  if  you  have  to  rewrite  it  half  a  doeen  times. 

6.  If  making  a  personal  application,  and  yon  are  asked  to  write 
jour  letter  then  and  there,  be  prepared.  Keep  your  thoughts 
collected  and  put  these  suggestions  into  practice. 

6.  Beplying  to  an  advertisement,  state  when  and  where  tlSe 
advertisement  was  seen,  liake  application  for  the  position 
advertised,  and  answer  all  the  requirements. 

8aletiDi&*8  AppUeatiim 

La  Grmnce.  III..  April  10.  mi. 
ABMora  A  Co., 
Ghlcaso,  m. 
0«ottMn«l>— Reidyins  to  your  adyertiaement  in  Saiurdaj'a  "Reoord- 
'  tar  a  dty  iilleiiittii.  I  nspectfuUy  apply  'or  the  podtioo  you  offer. 
I  iMva  had  three  yean*  experlenoe  as  Baleamao  for  a  line  of  fooda  adUnr  t* 
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lirocen  and  butchen,  and  know  the  city  and  the  trade  thoroughly.    An  I 
aak  is  an  opportunity  to  ixrove  my  ability  to  sell  goods. 

I  respectfully  refer  you  to  J.  H.  Boony  A  Co.,  10  8.  Water  St.,  Chicaga 
cr  John  D.  Mills,  160  Market  St..  Chicago. 

I  shall  be  glad  to  call  on  you  for  a  personal  interview. 

Y  uis  Tcry  truly, 

L    A.  FOSTEB. 

Application  for  PositioBas  COerk 

Springfield.  Bl..  June  1.  19H 

ilAIWHAI.Ti  A  DUNNB, 

Glenooe,  lU. 
Gentlemen:— Learning  through  a  friend  of  mine  that  your  business  is 
Increaafaig  to  such  an  extent  that  you  require  the  services  of  another  derk, 
I  hereby  respectfully  apply  for  the  position.  If  I  am  accepted  I  will  faithfully 
aorve  you  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  and  your  interests  will  be  my  first  oon- 
■Ideratlon. 

I  shall  be  glad  to  furnish  testimonlala  as  to  my  character,  abiUty,  etc 
Hoping  to  hear  from  you  favorably,  I  am. 

Yours  very  respectfully, 

Climton  McNbil. 

UBTTXBS  BIQXJXSTIMa  PATBOENT 

The  oompodtion  of  a  letter  requesting  pa3rment  of  an  aoooont 
li  often  a  perplexing  task,  partioularly  if  the  perscm  or  firm  is 
capable  of  paying,  but  oareless  about  it.  Suoh  a  letter,  to  be 
perfect,  must  not  only  obtain  the  money  due,  but  do  so  without 
giving  off ensa  Suoh  letters  should  not»  as  a  rule,  be  blunt  or 
abrupt,  but  should  courteously  and  clearly  state  the  reasons  for 
the  request  If  it  becomes  neoessary  to  suggest  placing  the 
aooonnt  in  the  hands  of  a  coUeotor,  the  suggestion  should  not  be 
put  in  the  form  of  a  threat  but  in  such  language  as  will  show 
your  reluctance  about  using  suoh  means.  Qenerally  speaking,  a 
atatement  of  the  debtor's  account  is  usually  all  that  is  necessary 
to  remind  him  that  payment  is  expected  when  due. 

If  necessazy  to  request  prompt  payment,  something  like  the 
following  may  be  used: 

New  Tork.  K.  T..  June  1.  1911 
Mr.  D.  C.  GowAM, 

Oswego,  N.  Y. 
Dear  Sir:— Inclosed  please  find  statement  of  your  account  for  April, 
vliieii  we  trust  you  wfll  find  correct. 

We  would  appreciate  it  if  you  will  kindly  check  same  at  your  eaxUesi 
» sad  MOd  us  a  N.  Y.  Draft  for  the  amount. 
Yours  truly, 

SioiBaoN  A  Dbwwu» 
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If  the  debtor  is  tardy  a  second  request  might  be  worded  as 
follows: 

New  York,  N.  Y.,  June  20,  19--. 
MR.  J.  G.  HoiiXR^ 

Newark,  N.  J. 

Dear  Sir : — ^We  respectfully  call  attention  to  your  account,  wtiich 
Is  now  some  time  past  due,  and  ask  if  you  cannot  favor  us  with  your 
check  by  return  mail. 


Not  hearln^r  from  you  regardin^r  the  amount  of  your  account,  now 
past  due,  we  take  the  liberty  of  drawing*  on  you  at  three  days'  sight, 
and  trust  that  you  will  kindly  honor  the  draft  when  presented. 

Thanking  you  in  advance,  we  are.  Yours  truly, 

Connor  ft  Bio-inb. 
Oonoord,  N.  H.,  Aprtl  1,  1911. 

MB88R8.   MAXWELL  &  GORDON, 

Trenton,  N.  J« 

Gentlemen: — The  Second  National  Bank  has  this  morning  re- 
turned to  us  our  Draft  on  you,  dated  March  10th  for  Fifty-four  Dol- 
lars (164.00)  with  the  explanation,  '*No  attention  paid  to  notice." 
Since  we  have  given  you  all  the  time  you  asked  for  the  payment  of 
your  account,  unless  some  satisfactorv  explanation  is  forthcoming 
you  will  put  us  under  tlie  necessity  of  placing  your  account  in  the 
hands  of  our  collector. 

Awaiting  a  prompt  reply,  we  are.  Respectfully, 

Davis  &  Lawbxncb. 


LETTERS  OF  APOLOGY 

He  is  an  unmanly  man  who  has  not  grace  to  apologize  for 
inflicting  a  wrong,  knowingly  or  otherwise. 

If  you  owe  an  apology,  make  it  promptly.  The  longer  you 
let  it  go,  the  harder  it  becomes  to  offer.  Failure  to  pay  an 
account  or  keep  a  business  engagement  may  be  unavoidable, 
but  neglect  to  explain  matters  invariably  leaves  a  bad  im- 
pression on  the  one  to  whom  the  explanation  is  due. 

Apology  for  Failure  to  Keep  a  Business  Appointment 

Akron,  Ohio,  Jan.  27,  19 — . 

Ma  J.  NORTHCOTT, 

Columbus,  Ohio. 

Dear  Sir : — I  very  much  regret  that  I  was  unable  to  meet  you  at 
the  "Conwell  House"  yesterday  as  I  had  expected.  Owing  to  a 
smash-up  on  the  road,  my  train  was  so  much  behind  time  it  was  im- 
possible for  me  to  keep  the  engagement. 
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If  you  will  kindly  inform  me  when  It  will  be  convenient  for  you 
to  see  me  I  will  be  grlad  to  arrange  my  bu^inefis  and  mtN^fc  you  on 
wluitever  date  you  may  suggest  Sincerely  yours, 

Wm.  J.  Kino. 

Apology  tor  Failure  to  Pay  an  Account 

Watertown.  S.  D.,  April  4,  19—. 
BCD88R8.  Geo.  Moorb  &  Co.^ 
Fargo,  N.  D. 
Gentlemen: — ^We  owe  you  an  apology  for  not  having  settled  our 
account  the  first  of  the  month  as  promised.     We  have  been  disap- 
pointed in  not  receiving  returns  for  several  large  shljKnents  the  past 
month,  but  expect  to  be  able  to  settle  our  account  in  full  not  later 
than  the  20th  Inst 

If  3^u  will  kindly  give  us  this  extension  of  time  we  assure  you 
the  account  will  then  be  paid. 
.  Trusting  that  we  have  not  put  you  to  any  inconvenience,  we  are, 
Very  respectfully  yours, 

CoNGBR  &  Dun. 


PENNSYLVANIA  RAILWAY  STATION  IN  NEW  YORK  CITY 
This  statipn  in  the  heart  of  New  York  City  is  reached  from  the 
New  Jersey  side  through  double  tracked  tunnels  under  the  Hudson 
River  with  a  dally  service  of  400  Pennsylvania  trains.  It  is  con- 
nected with  Long  Island  by  four  track  tunnels  under  the  East  River 
through  which  the  Long  Island  Railway  ^operate  a  daily  service  of 
600  trains. 
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To  be  able  to  write  suitable  letters  of  friendship  is  an 
aocomplishment  very  much  to  be  desired,  and  ought  to  be  an 
aspiration  of  every  one,  for  while  all  do  not  have  business  letten 
to  write,  yet  there  is  soaroely  any  one  who  is  not  called  upon  at 
some  time  to  write  letters  of  a  social  nature. 

While  many  persons  write  good  business  letters  they  may  find 
it  necessary  to  cultivate  greater  ease  of  expression  in  their 
flocial  letters  than  the  terse  style  they  use  at  their  office  desks. 

The  F^MT.— The  size  and  kind  of  paper  will  depend  somewhat 
upon  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  to  be  used.  Generally  speakings 
what  would  be  suitable  for  business  letters  would  not  be  for 
social  correspondence,  excepting  Commercial  Note,  6x8  in.» 
which  may  properly  be  used  for  either.  This  size  is  the  most 
suitable  for  gentlemen.  Ladies  generally  prefer  BilUt,  4x6  in.. 
Octavo  Note,  4}x7  in.,  although  other  sizes  are  in  use. 

Lightly  tinted  and  perfumed  paper  may  be  used  by  ladies,  but 
it  is  not  good  taste  for  gentlemen  to  use  either. 

Inks.— Black  or  blue-black  inks  are  the  only  colors  that 
should  ever  be  used. 

Pens.— Whatever  is  most  suitable  to  the  style  of  your 
penmanship. 

Envelopes.— Two  styles  are  in  general  use.  One,  nearly  square, 
to  contain  the  note  sheet  folded  once,  and  the  other  oblong, 
which  contains  the  note  sheet  folded  twice,  once  each  from  top 
and  bottom.  These  are  a  little  larger  each  way  than  the  folded 
«heet.    They  should  be  of  the  same  color  as  the  paper. 
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Pirts  of  a  Lttttor.^Muoh  of  what  has  been  said  regarding  the 
parte  of  a  bueinees  letter  applies  to  the  parts  of  a  sooial  letter. 

Heading.— Form  and  position  the  same  as  in  business  letters 

Addraas.— When  the  address  is  given  in  social  letters  its 
proper  position  is  at  the  olose  of  the  letter,  on  the  next  spaoo 
below  the  signature,  and  oommenoing  at  the  left-hand  side  of 
the  sheet  at  the  marginal  lina  liany  sooial  letters  written 
nowadays  do  not  contain  any  address,  the  salutation  being  made 
to  do  duty  for  both,  yet  the  address,  placed  at  the  close,  imparts 
a  tone  of  respect  to  the  letter,  and  may  always  be  added  with 
propriety,  especially  in  writing  to  our  superiors. 

Sahitation.— What  has  been  said  regarding  the  salutation  in 
business  letters  applies  in  social  letters.  The  podticm  of  the 
salutation  is  the  same  as  the  first  line  of  the  address  in  business 
letters,  and  the  familiarity  and  warmth  of  the  expression  used 
depends  entirely  upon  our  relationship  or  intimacy  with  the 
friend  written  to,  and  the  subject  of  our  correspondence. 

The  qualities  that  combine  to  make  an  agreeable  associate 
are  required  to  make  a  desirable  correspondent,  and  too  great 
familiarity  is  not  one  of  theuL 

The  circumstances  and  variety  of  expressions  are  so  many 
that  we  refrain  from  giving  examples. 

Body  of  the  Letter.— The  body  of  the  letter  in  social 
correspondence  usually  begins  to  the  right  of  the  salutation  and 
on  the  next  line  below.  Both  sides  of  the  sheet  may  be  written 
on  if  the  letter  is  more  than  one  page  in  length. 

The  Oonqdimentary  CQosing.— Occupies  the  same  position  as 
in  a  business  letter  and  should  be  in  keeping  with  the  salutation, 
and  the  subject  of  the  letter. 

The  Signature.— Usually  in  letters  of  intimate  friendship  only 
the  given  name  is  signed.  One  point  in  favor  of  signing  the 
whole  name  is  this:  if  tnere  is  any  uncertainty  about  the  letter 
reaching  the  person  to  whom  you  address  it,  your  name  will 
Insure  the  letter  being  returned  to  you  in  case  it  is  sent  to  the 
Dead  Letter  QiBoa 
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XJBTRB8  OF  AFFIUTIOV 

LffU&n  of  AttBttUm  are  such  as  giow  oat  of  oar  regud  tot 
otben.  They  are  as  diflerent  as  oar  lelatioiis  to  odien,  and 
toBj  be  simply  the  exproosion  of  kindly  feeling  or  of  ths 
strongest  impolses  that  move  the  human  heart 

Letters  of  affection  add  mach  to  haman  happiness,  and  mors 
of  them  shoold  be  written.  To  that  boy  away  from  home,  oi 
father,  mother,  or  sister  at  home,  what  gladness  a  good  letter 
brings  I  Oar  pleasare  in  receiving  sach  letters  shoald  remind 
as  of  oar  duty  to  our  dear  ones  in  the  matter  o^  writing  them. 

Letters  of  this  class  may  often  be  enlivened  I7  playful 
allusions,  jests  and  familiarities,  provided  the  writer  is  sure  he 
will  not  be  misunderstood. 

The  most  elegantly  composed  letter  will  not  bring  one-hail 
the  pleasure  to  a  far-away  relative  that  a  simple  letter  crowded 
with  feelings  of  home  life  and  home  love  wilL 

Since  no  form  would  perhaps  fit  one  case  in  a  hundred  we 
only  give  the  following  example,  which  we  consider  a  model  of 
good-humored  playfulness,  and  without  formality,  written  bi 
Dr.  Franklin  to  his  wife: 

EMton.  Nov   18,  17M. 
Mt  Dbam  Cbild: — 

I  wrote  to  you  a  few  dsyi  slnoe  by  a  special  meaa&agett  and  endoeeS 
letten  for  all  our  wives  and  sweethearts,  expecting  to  hear  flom  you  by  hif 
return,  and  to  have  the  Northern  newspapers  and  English  letters  per  (he 
packet:  but  he  has  Just  now  returned  without  a  scrap  for  poor  me.  I  had 
a  good  mind  not  to  write  you  by  this  opportunity,  but  I  never  can  be  ID* 
oatured  enough,  even  when  there  is  the  most  occasion. 

The  messenger  says  he  left  the  letters  at  your  house,  and  saw  you  after- 
wards at  Dr.  Duche's,  and  told  you  when  he  would  go,  and  that  he  lodged 
at  Hovey's,  next  door  to  you,  and  yet  you  did  not  write;  so  let  Goody  Smith 
give  one  more  Just  Judgment,  and  say  what  vail  be  done  with  you. 

I  think  I  won't  tell  you  that  we  are  all  well,  nor  that  we  expect  to  return 
about  the  middle  of  the  week,  nor  will  I  send  you  a  word  of  news, — that's 
Poa. 

My  duty  to  mother,  love  to  children  and  to  Miss  Betsey  and  Qracy.  etc,ete. 

I  am  your  loving  husband; 

Bbnjamin  Fbankun. 

P.  8.— I  have  scratched  out  the  loving  words,  being  written  In  haste  bf 
oistake  when  I  forgot  I  was  angry. 
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LBTTIBS  OF  VBUHDAHZP 

Lotton  of  FrisndBhip  make  up  that  large  olaas  of  written 
mcBBtiges  that  strengthen  the  bonds  of  friends  absent  from  one 
another.  The  ohief  oharm  of  suoh  a  letter  is  its  natural, 
conTersational  stjle.  It  should  cause  the  person  reading  it  to 
feel  as  though  he  had  been  favored  with  a  pleasant  visit, 
father  than  a  formal  oalL 

Thus,  Bajard  Taylor,  while  in  Qermanj,  writes  to  an  intimate 
friend  in  Amerioa: 

"'Tour  Isttar  ctms  ftmr  or  flvt  dsjs  ago,  and  I  ttl»  mj  fliit  leiiurs  to 
sosiPer  It.  I  tako  it  tar  gruited  that  thia  wUl  find  you  la  your  Tenth  Street 
tooma,  which  are  ao  clear  in  my  memory  that  a  letter  is  more  like  a  paaoaal 
mwitlnf  to  me  than  when  you  were  in  Rondout.  You  somehow  manage  to 
Mag  your  own  bodily  self  before  ma  when  you  write:  I  see  your  eyes  and 
Itaa  changing  tnrnrwion  of  your  f^oe,  as  I  read,  and  the  sound  of  your  Toiea 
eooompanies  the  written  words.  Thus  your  letten  are  most  weloooia,  no 
snttcr  what  you  wilta.    e    e    e  *• 

To  another: 

"Ton  made  your  dioft  note  so  pleasant  that  I  can't  scold  you  lor  Its 
hiSTity;  yet  I  should  like  ta  There  might  have  been  so  much  moie  of 
what  may  seem  persooal  or  domestic  'nothings'  to  you,  yet  havt  such  value 
at  thto  distance,    e    e    e»» 

l^reshness  and  originalitj  in  expression  should  be  oultiTated, 
•specially  in  the  opmbkg  and  closing  sentences.  Avoid  old  and 
ttme-wom  phrases  as, 

*^  tbougbt  I  would  write  you  letting  you  know,"  "I  now  take  my  pen  la 


How  refreshing  to  receive  a  letter  from  a  friend  who  begins  to 
talk  to  us  from  the  firstline;  for  instance, 

"It  was  kind  of  you  to  send  mea  good,  long  letter  while  I  was  lying  aO 
■lone  in  my  room  with  nothing  to  do  but  take  villainous  doses  of  medicine.*" 
"It  was  a  delight  to  me  to  see  your  hand  on  an  envelope  again;" 
«I  fcNmd  your  latter  waittatg  for  me  on  Monday  when  my  holiday  dosed." 

Ckxmpafe  also  such  closing  sentences  as: 

"Having  told  you  all  I  know  or  care  to  write,  I  will  now  dose:" 

**!  rniMt  bring  my  latter  to  a  dose,  as  I  have  nearly  filled  the  sheet;" 


with  such  as 

"BaooHset  that  I  am  absent  and  you  are  at  home,  so  your  letten  are 
worth  the  most.-" 

"RenamDcr  me  reiy  kindly  to  your  brother  and  my  3id  Iriands  an  uis 
Vn,  and  believe  me^  Yours  very  slnoereiy. 
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To  be  perfectly  free  and  unrestrained  in  familiar  letters,  formt 
ma  J  be  set  aside  in  a  pleasing  manner,  especially  in  the  begin 
ning  of  a  letter.  Some  of  our  best  authors  set  us  good  examples, 
asr 

BMUm,  Dec  10.  1840. 
Doa't,  dfltf  Lieber,  Im  offended  by  my  long  sUenoe.    For  tbe  last  few 
dftyi  1  have  been  all  the  time  In  court.     •    •    • 

Ever  and  ever  youxs. 

CSAa.  BUMNBS. 

{jRumiMT  to  Mr.  Tower.) 
Nerer,  my  friend,  when  the  heavens  have  been  dxeesed  in  their  ecorrJiinf 
robei  of  braae  for  weelu,  waa  a  drop  of  rain  more  grateful  than  your  timely 
•piftla.    •    •    • 

{Sydney  Smith  to  Lady  Chrey.) 

Dec  8,  1838. 
Awkward  times,  dear  Lady  Qroyl    However,  you  see  these  you  love 
«ooiMr  than  you  otlMrwise  would  have  seen  them.    •    •    * 
(To  Lady  BoUand.) 
It  all  the  friends,  dear  Lady  HoUand,  who  have  shared  in  your  kindnesi 
end  hospitality    •    •    • 

Qad's  Hill.  Oct.  8. 1866. 
Mt  Dbas  Fiblds: — 

I  cannot  teU  you  how  much  I  thank  you  for  your  Und  little  letter,  which 
is  like  a  pleasant  vokse  coming  across  the  Atlantic,  with  that  domestk:  wel- 
come  in  it  which  has  no  substitute  on  earth.  If  you  knew  how  strongiy  1 
am  indined  to  aUow  myself  the  pleasure  of  staying  at  your  house,  you  would 
took  upon  me  as  a  Idnd  of  ancient  Roman  (which  I  trust  I  am  not)  for  having 
the  courage  to  ssy  no.  But  if  I  gave  myself  that  gratjAcatton  in  the  begin- 
cUng,  I  could  scarcely  hope  to  get  on  in  the  hard  **readhig"  life,  without 
offending  some  kindly  disposed  and  hospitable  American  friend  afterwards, 
whereas,  if  I  Observe  my  English  principle  on  such  ocraurtona,  of  having  no 
abiding  i^ace  but  a  hotel,  and  stkdc  to  it  from  the  fint,  I  may  periiaps  count 
on  befaig  consistently  uncomfortable. 

The  niglitly  ezertton  neoeeritates  meals  at  odd  hours,  silence  and  rest  at 
impossible  times  of  the  day,  and  a  general  Spartan  behavkir  so  utteriy  inooii> 
sistent  with  my  nature,  that  if  you  were  to  give  me  a  happy  taioh,  I  should 
take  an  eU,  and  frightfully  disappohit  you  in  publk:.  I  don't  want  to  do 
4hat«  if  I  can  help  it,  «>  I  wlU  be  good  hi  spite  of  myself. 

Ever  your  affectionate  friend. 
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LKTTKR8  OF  CONGRATUUinON 

Lettarg  of  Congratnlation  are  those  written  to  friends 
upon  any  occasion  of  success,  joy,  honor,  or  advancement,  or 
when  they  have  in  any  way  been  especially  favored.  They 
should  only  be  written  when  we  can  heartily  enter  into  the 
spirit  of  rejoicing  with  the  one  to  be  congratulated.  Nothing 
but  the  most  natural,  hearty  and  genuine  feelings  of  joy  should 
be  expressed  in  our  letter,  and  that  in  our  happiest  way  of 
putting  it. 

Letters  of  congratulation  are  generally  brief— sometimes 
only  a  telegram — and  contain  nothing  regarding  other  mat- 
ters. It  depends  somewhat  upon  the  occasion,  how  much  may 
be  said  in  the  letter,  as,  for  example,  the  following  written  by 
Charles  Sumner  to  a  friend  just  home  after  some  absence 
from  his  family. 


Hudson,  on  the  North  River, 

Tuesday  Bvenin«r>  Sept  28,  1841. 
Dbar  "Lober: 

Here  I  am  imprisoned  by  the  rain  in  the  inn  of  a  Yankee  villasre. 
Ixmging  for  companionship,  I  write  to  you,  and  while  I  write,  im- 
agine that  I  have  it — ^as  the  ostrich  supposes  himself  free  from 
danger  when  be  has  thrust  his  head  in  the  sand.     •     •     • 

I  trust  you  have  had  fair  breeses  and  this  letter  will  find  you 
with  her  who  loves  you  so  well  and  with  your  boys  frolicking  about 
you.  Ah !  my  dear  Lieber,  are  you  not  happy?  I  know  where  you 
live.  I  wish  your  home  were  more  according  to  your  heart;  but 
you  have  sources  of  the  highest  hs^piness — domestic  bliss  of  the 
rarest  kind;  constant  and  honorable  employment  for  your  time;  a 
distinguished  name ;  and  the  consciousness  of  doing  good,  of  aiding 
the  cause  of  truth,  of  education,  and  government. 

I  know  few  persons  who  have  such  reasons  for  blessing  God  as 
you.    •    •    •  ESver  yours, 

CRiUU«l8  SlTMNHL 


Oongratulailng  a  Xiady  on  Her  Marriage 

St  Paul,  Minn.,  June  19,   19 — . 
Mt  Dear  Eva: 

It  was  with  heartfelt  pleasure  that  I  learned  of  your  marriage 
to  Mr.  Howard,  and  I  pray  that  time  may  but  unite  more  closely 
your  heart  to  that  of  the  noble  man  to  whom  you  have  confided 
your  life's  happiness. 

Hoping  I  may  hear  firom  you  soon,  and  that  you  wiU  pay  me  a 
visit  on  your  return, 

I  remain  your  oM  friend  and  schoolmate, 

ESMILT   BUkNCHAROu 

To  Mrs.  Eva  Howard,  Washington,  Oregon. 
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Mt  DBAS  Mb.  AuMMi— 

I  haitan  to  oiler  70a  way  coagratnlitinni  and  anoae  eood  vUms  ki 
raptfd  to  yourraoeai  happinMi.  I  hope  that  6Mh  daj  nnr  bat  add  to  tte 
domcatle  Joja  of  younelf  and  fitfanahlft  wifa.    Yoma  ■inoewiy. 


Melraoe»  flk»  Jom  ii  ttU. 
Mt  Dbas  Mbb.  Aoamb:^ 

II  mr  memonr  ii  faithfiil*  it  it  jiiat  twcnty-ave  yean  to-day  iinoa  I  haA 
tlie  ptoaaure  of  ooogtatulatlng  your  eood  husband  upon  hiB  wedding  and 
laoderinc  to  you  my  dnoen  good  wiihes. 

Permit  me  to  coogiatiitato  you  both  upon  haTing  oompleted  the  tSkfm 
dirde,  and  offer  my  beat  widiea  that  you  may  long  live  together  and  expert* 
enoe  aa  much  happineaa  in  the  future  as  your  buses  prove  you  lubve  enjoyed 
In  the  paat.    With  beat  regards  to  yourself  and  husband*  I  am, 

Yourftiend. 


Oongntiilaliiif  »  IHaiid  on  the  BlrOi  oC  a  Bon 

Venoo.  Pa^  Jane  VK  19U. 
Mt  Dbab  Mb.  Gabonbb: — 

AUow  me  to  present  to  you  my  most  hearty  oongratulatkms  on  the  birth 
of  your  son,  and  my  sinoere  hopes  that  he  may  prove  in  very  truth  a  blessing 
to  his  parents,  and  the  pride  and  comfort  of  their  old  age.  As  for  tlie  little 
fellow  himself,  I  could  wish  him  no  greater  happhieaB  than  to  be  bom  of  sudi 
parents  and  in  such  a  home.  Your  friend, 

John  Cullbii. 


UPtTEBM  OF  IMTBODUOmm 

lika  totters  introdudng  aoquaintanoeg  for  bosineBB  parposee^ 
•ooial  totters  of  introduotloii  should  be  giyen  only  when  the 
person  writing  them  is  satisfied  that  it  will  be  desirabto  for  aU 
parties  oonoerned.  Tour  letter  is  an  endorsement  of  jour 
friend's  character  and  qualities  and  if  they  are  not  all  that 
might  be  desired,  it  reflects  on  you. 

You  may  speak  in  complimentary  terms  of  your  friend,  but 
dot  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  him  feel  embarrassed  in  presenting 
the  letter. 
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Icesidflnts  ahoold  flxst  call  upon  a  new  neighbor  unlefls  be 
brings  a  letter  of  introduction.  In  that  oase  the  new-oomer  may 
eall  first  If  a  stranger  sends  you  a  letter  of  introduction  and 
his  or  her  card,  it  is  yonr  duty  to  call  the  next  day,  or  send  an 
invitation  to  call  upon  yoo. 

The  following  are  examples  of  letters  of  introduction : 

HQdBOD.  M.  T..  AprU.  S.  1811 
III.  H.  R.  Bbldsn, 

Boeton,  Maai. 
Uj  Dear  Blr:— Thia  will  introduce  to  your  acquaintance  my  friend  Iff. 
Rejnolda,  for  whom  I  have  great  esteem,  and  whom  I  am  sure  you  will  be 
hapi>y  to  know. 

Any  attention  you  may  h*Ye  in  your  power  to  beetow  during  hit  vlaH 
to  Boston  will  be  gratefully  reciprocated  by  Your  friend, 

H.  8.  Wrrb. 

Mewfaae.  Wit..  Dec.  S.  191S 
Mr.  T.  H.  QniynN, 

Springfield,  Ohia 
Dear  8ir:—I  take  much  pleasure  hi  introducing  to  you  my  esteemed 
friend.  Miss  Clara  Harland,  a  young  lady  who  wHl  spend  a  few  months  In 
your  dty.    I  am  sure  an  acquaintance  with  her  wHl  be  a  pleasure  to  you. 

Any  faTor  you  may  show  her  during  her  stay  hi  your  dty  I  shall  oonsidei 
a  penonal  one.  Youis  ataicerely, 

Mas.  J.  H.  HowABO 

Hartfofd.  Oonn.,  Jont  6.  19U 
Mt  Dbab  Ifma  Johmson:— 

Ify  friend,  Mr.  T.  B.  Ourter,  purposing  to  make  his  home  hi  your  dty. 
1  Tenturs  upon  the  kind  hospitality  you  have  always  extended  to  me  to  taitvO' 
duce  him  to  yourself  and  family.    Ttusttaig  that  the  acquaintance  will  be  at 
aisasant  as  mine  has  been  with  both  yourself  and  him, 
I  am,  Yery  respectfully. 

Your  friend  and  well-wisher, 
J.  F.  QLamion 

UntEBB  OF  OOMDOLBNOB 

Letters  of  condolence  are  written  to  express  sympathy  with 
Ihose  who  ha^e  suffered  loss  or  hereavement  The  task, 
especially  in  the  latter  case,  may  not  he  an  easy  one,  for  if 
improperly  worded  instead  of  bringing  comfort  it  might  only 
add  to  the  sorrow.  The  difficulty  of  the  task  should  not  prevent 
OS  from  performing  our  duty  to  the  best  of  our  ability. 

Let  your  letter  be  brief.  Show  yonr  own  sorrow  or  sympathy 
fa  well  chosen  worda 
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Be  considerate,  and  omit  mentioning  names  and  the  details 
of  the  sorrow,  as  they  only  open  afresh  the  wounds. 

Do  not  try  to  point  out  what  might  have  been  if  this  or  that 
had  been  done. 

Give  comfort,  or  withhold  writing.  A  fine  example  occurs  in 
the  correspondence  of  Charles  Sumner,  and  part  of  his  beauti- 
ful letter  to  Charlemagne  Tower  on  receiving  news  of  the 
death  of  Mr.  Tower's  father,  is  here  given. 


Cambridge,  Friday  Uoming,  May  11,  1832. 
M!r  Dbab  Friend: — 

The  moment  I  saw  the  black  seal  of  srour  letter,  my  mind  antici- 
pated the  sorrowful  intelligence  it  bore.  Permit  me  to  Join  with  you 
in  STlef.  I  offer  you  my  sincere  sympathies.  The  loss  of  a  father  I 
can  only  imagine ;  may  God  put  far  distant  the  day  when  that  alTliG- 
tion  shall  come  upon  me.  You  have  been  a  faithful  son«  and  I  know 
a  joy  to  his  eyes.  I  reverence  the  fl|)lrlt  with  which  yoo  have  oaorir 
flced  all  your  professional  and  literary  predilections.  You  did  that 
for  your  father's  sake,  and  the  thought  that  you  did  it  on  his  account 
must  be  to  you  a  spring  of  satisfaction  and  consolation  as  hallowed 
as  the  grief  you  feel.     •     •     • 

Believe  me  ever  your  true  friend, 

Charlbs  Sumnkl 


Perhaps  no  better  specimen  of  a  letter  of  condolence  can  be 
found  than  the  following,  from  the  pen  of  the  lamented  Lin- 
coln. The  original  letter  adorns  the  walls  of  a  hall  in  the 
College  of  Brasenose,  at  Oxford,  where  it  is  looked  upon  with 
deep  interest  by  American  visitors  and  is  treasured  by  the 
auAorities  of  the  college.    It  explains  itself. 


EiXecutive  Mansion. 

Washington,  Nov.  21,  1864. 
Dbar  Madam: — 

I  have  been  shown  in  the  files  of  the  War  Department  a  statement 
of  the  Adjutant-General  of  Massachusetts  that  you  are  the  mother 
of  five  sons  who  have  died  gloriously  on  the  field  of  battle.  I  feel 
how  weak  and  fruitless  must  be  any  word  of  mine  which  should 
attempt  to  beguile  you  from  the  grrief  of  a  loss  so  overwhelming. 
But  I  cannot  refrain  from  tendering  to  you  the  consolation  that  ma^ 
be  found  In  the  thanks  of  the  Republic  they  died  to  save.  I  pray 
that  our  Heavenly  Father  may  assauge  the  anguish  of  your  bereave- 
ment and  leave  you  only  the  cherished  memory  of  the  loved  and  l«Bt, 
and  the  solemn  pride  that  must  be  yours  to  have  laid  so  costly  a 
sacrifice  upon  the  altar  of  freedom. 

Tours  very  sincerely  and  respectfully, 
To  Mrs.  Blxby,  Abraham  Lincoln. 

Boston,  Mass. 
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To  a  Friond  on  Loss  of  Homo  by  Firo 

Albany,  N.  Y.,  June  4,  19 — . 
Mt  Dear  Mrs.  Holmes: — 

I  have  Just  learned  of  your  loss  of  last  evenlnsr,  and  hasten  to 
offer  you  my  sympathy;  for,  except  loss  of  life,  there  can  be  none 
greater  than  that  of  the  home,  round  which  so  many  pleasant  memo> 
ries  cling,  and  in  which  we  have  gathered  so  many  household  treas- 
ures which  no  money  can  replace.  I  know  also  what  a  feeling  of 
desolation  must  come  over  you  to-day. 

Accept  my  earnest  sympathy,  and,  if  I  can  in  any  way  aid  you, 
do  not  fail  to  call  upon  me.  Yours, 

E.   A.  Db  Witt. 

To  a  Friend  on  thu  Death  of  a  Son 

Milwaukee,  Wis.,  June  2,  19-». 
Mr.  BuoBNB  Eaoan, 

Yankton,  New  York. 
My  Dear  Friend: — It  is  with  deepest  sympathy  that  I  write  to 
you,  realising  how  profound  must  be  the  sorrow  when  he  is  taken 
away  who,  for  so  many  years,  has  been  the  comfort  and  pride  of  a 
father's  declining  life.  Still  a  few  more  days  here,  and  I  trust  we 
will  all  be  united  to  friends  w1m>  have  been  mercifully,  no  doubt, 
taken  away  from  us  who  mourn  here  below. 

I  need  hardly  say  that  you  can  now,  more  than  ever,  rely  upon 
my  aiding  you  in  €uiy  way  in  my  power. 

Your  most  sincere  friend, 

Charles  D'ObsAT. 

LKTTKR8  OF  LOVK  AND  COURTSHIP 

No  class  of  letters  consumes  so  much  time  and  thought,  or 
causes  the  writer  more  anxiety  than  love  letters;  however, 
when  true  affection  prompts  the  message,  little  guidance  will 
be  needed  in  the  composition. 

The  charm  of  this  correspondence  lies  in  the  similarity  of 
tastes,  and  the  tone  of  earnest  affection  which  is  given  to  the 
message. 

Never  indulge  in  flattery,  but  remember  the  first  element  of 
lasting  affection  is  respect. 

Ladies  especially  should  be  careful  to  preserve  their  dignity, 
and  guard  their  future  reputations  when  committing  anything 
to  paper. 

Secret  correspondence  should  not  be  indulged  in.  Liberty 
from  parents  or  guardians  should  always  be  sought  first. 

We  give  no  samples  of  love  letters.  No  one  would  want  to 
receive  one  written  in  a  copied  form.  If  to  be  without  a  copy 
leaves  a  fellow  to  make  a  fool  of  himself,  better  for  the  other 
party  to  find  it  out  early. 
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Asking  Permission  to  Call 

16  Hawley  St.,  March  15,   19—. 
Dbar  Mx88  Breb: — 

Presuming  somewhat  upon  our  former  acquaintance,  I  hope  to  be 
pardoned  for  this  little  note,  which  is  to  ask  permission  to  correspond 
with  you,  and  also  to  have  the  pleasure  of  callini:  on  you  at  your 
home. 

Anxiously  awaiting  a  favorable  reply, 

I  am  very  truly  your  friend. 
Miss  Mary  E.  Bree,  Chables  G.  Vbnn. 

204  Elm  St.,  City. 

A  Favorable  Reply 

204  Elm  St.,  March  16,  19—. 
Dear  Sir: — 

Our  former  acquaintance,  though  not  extensive,  has  been  pleas- 
ant, and  I  do  not  And  it  in  my  heart  to  object  to  your  kind  request 
With  pleasure  I  subscribe  myself.      Your  sincere  friend. 

Mart  E.  Brks. 

An  Unfavorable  Reply 

City.  March  16. 
Dbar  Sir: — 

Your  very  kind  note  has  been  duly  received,  and  in  reply  I  am 
permitted  to  say  but  this:  Although  highly  flattered  by  your  re- 
quest, I  am  not  at  liberty  to  grant  It 

With  sincere  regards, 

I  remain  your  friend, 
Charles  G.  Venn,  Mart  E.  Brxb. 

16  Hawley  St. 

From  a  Ckntleman  to  the  Father  of  a  Lady,  Requesting 
Her  Hand  in  Marriage 

No.  366  Greenwood  Ave., 

Aurora,  111.,  March  25,  19 — . 
Mr,  John  Fenton, 

Aurora,  111. 
My  Dear  Sir : — I  am  certain  you  will  not  be  surprised  when  I  tell 
you  that,  through  my  frequent  visits  at  your  house  and  your  kind 
hospitality  to  me,  I  have  learned  to  regard  your  daughter  with  a 
most  sincere  affection.  Knowing  that  her  welfare  and  happiness 
must  be  the  first  consideration  with  you,  I  hasten  to  acquaint  you 
with  my  feelings. 

I  am,  as  you  are  aware,  not  lacking  In  this  world's  goods;  and. 
If  an  honest  and  sincere  affection  can  secure  her  happiness,  these 
certainly  shall  not  be  wanting.  Will  you  trust  her  to  me?  I  anx- 
iously await  your  answer.  Very  respectfully, 

Clarencb  Shaw. 


INVITATIOMS 


HotM  of  Invitation  for  large  gatharings  are  nBoaUy  engniTed 
or  printed  and  ■hoold  be  sent  at  least  a  week  or  ten  days  in 
adTanoe,  and  ehoold  be  written  in  the  third  person. 

Among  friends  of  kng  aoqnaintanoe  a  familiar  note  Is  la 


For  less  informal  gatherings,  inyitations  maj  be  sent  out 
nearer  the  date  of  the  oooasion,  and  need  not  neoessarilj  ba 
written  in  the  third  person. 

Notes  of  invitation  for  teas»  Inncheons  and  erening  parties 
shoold  be  written  in  the  name  of  the  hostess. 

The  time-worn  oostom  otpreseniing  eampHmentB]  in  an  invita- 
tion is  passing  out  of  nsagOb 

Invitations  to  dinner,  breakf^uBt»  or  Innoheon  require  prompt 
answers,  and  the  answer  should  be  written  in  the  same  form  as 
the  invitation. 

Invitations  to  receptions  or  an  **  At  Home'*  do  not  require  an 
answer.  If  the  person  reoeiving  an  invitation  is  unable  to 
attend  an  "At  Home  or  "Afternoon  Tea*'  it  Is  proper  to  send  her 
card  the  afternoon  of  the  oooasioni 

Wedding  invitations  should  be  issued  not  later  than  fifteen 
days,  nor  earlier  than  four  weeks  before  the  date  of  the  oere- 
mony. 

They  are  either  engraved  or  printed  (printers  now  have  several 
§oe  lines  of  typb  chat  produoe  work  about  equal  to  engraving) 
ec  fine  wiiite  or  oream  tinted  paper,  the  oorreot  sise  of  which 
Is  about  7}x6)  inches  and  folds  onoe  to  fit  the  envelopei 


so  8AFE  MFTHODS 

omTAnom  to  luncheon 

^/m^  %^  ^€^^  %/^ua9*aan 

company  a/  /tmcA^cn 

<m 

€tt.' ~ ~... ^  'i/oci 

9!m  ^Itri  Sdumme. 


&ivitati<m  by  Hole 

69  Dorchester  St.,  May  12,  lOOt 
Dbae  Mb8.  PArrsBSOM:— 

I  should  be  pleased  to  have  you  lunch  with  me  on  Tuesday,  the  ninth,  al 
half  post  one  o'dock. 

Trusting  no  preriouf  engaffement  wOl  compel  you  to  deny  ^us  the  pleasure 
of  your  company,  I  am,  Sincerely  yoiiirs, 

Ethel  B.  ELAnnre. 

or 

It  is  quite  ooneot  for  the  hostess  to  mail  her  calling  oard,  with 
the  aimoonoeiiieiit» 


written  beneath  her  name. 

Ibiitations  to  Beceptions 

These  inTitatlons  are  now  sometimes  issued  in  the  name  of  the 
gentleman  as  well  as  that  of  his  wife,  reading, 
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/^<«M  ^Mm  fuUS/  499m$  ^'c^oed 
When  a  mother  and  daughten  leoeiTe,  the  card  Is  tn  ttl» 

Etc. 

I!ii?itatioi&  to  Svenixig  Party 

IfXB.  ElUoCt  requests  the  pieamire  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Shaw's  oompwijea  tts 
■vening  of  Bfaiy  4th  at  eight  o'clock. 
14  KlDgstOQ  Place. 

biTitation  to  Bide 

Mr.  Bell  would  be  much  pleased  if  Miss  Rennle  would  aooompaoj  hlall  t 
4inTe  to  Lookout  Point  this  afternooQ  at  two  o'clock,  JunoM.  19U. 

AHSWIBIHO  UIVlTATIOini 
Accepting  Livitation  to  Lomch 
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Reply  to  Tamiliar  Note 

Dear  Mrs.  Harris:— * 

It  gives  me  much  pleasure  to  accept  your  kind  invitation  to  luncheon  on 
Tuesday,  the  ninth,  at  half-past  one  o'dock. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Jran  a.  Patisrsom. 

Bogret  in  Answer  to  Invitation  to  Brening  Party 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Shaw  regret  that  owing  to  the  iU  health  of  their  little 
daughter,  they  are  compelled  to  dedine  Mrs.  Elliott's  kind  Invitation  for  May 
fourth. 

Maplewood  House. 

The  abilitj  to  gracefully  aooept  or  decline  an  InTitaUon  ia 
quite  as  essential  as  to  know  how  to  write  an  inTitation. 

WXDDZNO  XnyiTATXON 


S&mA  ^Utf  ^ShmU 

(church  or  home  address) 

Where  a  reception  follows  the  wedding,  a  card  of  medium  die 
is  endosed  with  the  wedding  invitation,  and  may  be  inscribed 
thus: 


INVITATIONB  S^ 

Sipmi^  J^m4A$  Sdmmm 

When  a  wedding  has  been  celebrated  with  onl j  a  few  friends 
present,  it  is  onstomary  to  send  out  announoement  cards.  Thej 
are  posted  on  the  day  of  the  wedding  to  all  friends  of  the  bride 
and  groom.    The  usual  form  of  such  announcement  reads : 

Ml  3Am9*6dcty,   ^Aui^  /$^ 

This  announoement  may  be  accompanied  by  a  card  bearing 
the  joint  name  of  the  newly  married  pair,  giving  the  address  of 
their  future  home. 

OAUUDTO  AMD  BU8INX88  0ABD8 

• 

Vlsitlngs  Oaida  for  Ladies.^Usually  a  married  lady's  card  is 
larger  than  the  one  used  by  unmarried  ladies. 

Pure  white  bristol  board  of  medium  weight  with  the  name 
engraTcd  or  printed  in  script  in  Uack  ink  aie  the  only  ones  used 
In  good  society.  Never  use  bevel  or  gilt-edged  cards  or  any 
decQrat&ODS  other  than  the  name,  address,  and  day  at  home.  In 
small  towna  th^  address  may  be  omitted. 
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ftATE  BfETHODS 


An  Amftrican  IMy'n  caxd  should  neyer  bear  anj  title  other  thai 
Mr9,  or  JIfiM.  She  Ib  not  privileged  to  use  on  her  oard  her  hns- 
band's  profeesional  or  dignitarj  title.  The  wife  of  the  President 
is  merel J,  Jlfr«.  Theodore  BooeeveU, 

Cards  of  the  most  approred  style  give  the  fall  GhriBtian  nam^ 
or  names  as  well  as  the  somama 


^^(^  .yfCaru  ^Oik^ 


TITLES   IN   USB  IN  THE   UNITED   STATES  8ft 

If  there  are  not  other  families  of  the  same  name,  ao  that  oo& 
foaion  might  result,  the  eldest  daughter  may  omit  her  Ghrlstiaii 
oame  and  use  a  card  reading,  for  example.  Miss  Davis. 

The  day  of  the  week  on  which  a  lady  desires  to  reoeiye  oallert 
may  be  ininted  or  engraved  on  the  lower  left-hand  comer,  thus^ 
Thumdays,  etc. 

A  gentleman's  yisiting  card  is  both  smaller  and  thinner  than  a 
tady'a    Style  of  inscription  as  follows: 


.y^^.  S^iu^uef^  ^L^H^  ^^ocm4i 


The  title  Mr.  is  neyer  omitted  unless  the  name  is  followed  bf 
/r.    A  man  never  has  an  "at  home'*  day  on  his  card. 

Business  caids  are  used  for  introducing  a  representative  of  a 
trosiness  house,  for  advertising,  etc.  They  usually  bear  the 
oame  of  the  house  and  address,  the  nature  of  the  business  and 
the  lepcesentative's  name.  No  prescribed  rule  can  be  laid  dows 
letosiBe,  eta 


^, 


Titles  in  Use  in  the  United  States^^^ 


"The  President  of  the  United  States";  "His  ExoeUenoy,' 
Governor  of  any  State,  and  Ministers  to  foreign  countries 
"Honorable"  is  applied  to  the  Vice-President  of  the  United 
tSttates,  members  of  the  Cabinet  and  members  of  Congress 
lieads  of  departments,  judges,  consuls,  mayors  of  cities,  etc. 

D.  D.,  doctor  of  divinity;  LL.  D.,  doctor  of  laws;  Bev., 
minister  of  the  Gospel;  Dr.,  physician  and  surgeon;  Prof., 
fnofessor  or  teacher;  Esq.,  member  of  the  legal  profession,  eta. 
indiscriminately  used ;  and  other  professional  titles  too  numerour 
to  mention. 
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TITUS  OF  THE  DIONRABIES  ATOOTHEB  OniOmS 
OF  THE  OATHOUC  OHUEOH 

The  Pope,  "His  Holiness  Pius  X. ;"  a  oardinaL  ''His  Eminenoe 
Jfames  Gardinal  Gibbons;"  an  archbishop,  ''Most  Rev.  Henij 
Spaolding,  D.D.;"  a  bishop,  "Bt  Bey.  M.  Flannery,  D.D.;" 
%  Tioar-general,  "Very  Bev.  Edward  Weiss;"  a  parish  priest, 
"BeT.  James  Moore,  P.  P. ;"  a  ladj  superintendent  of  a  ooo- 
vent,  "Sister  Superior.'* 


HXUTART  TITLES  IN  THE  UnTED  STATES 


Commissioned 
General  of  the  Army  (This  title 

lapsed  with  the  death  of 

Qen.  Sheridan), 
Lieutenant -Genend    of  the 

Army, 
ifajor-General, 
Adjutant-General, 
Inspeotor-General, 
Quartermaster-General, 
Commissary-General, 
Akymaster-General, 


Oflloera 
Surgeon-General, 
Brigadier-GeneraL 
Brigade  Inspector 
Colonel, 

Uentenant-Coloiiei 
Major, 
Captain, 
Chaplain, 
Adjutant* 
First  Lieutenant, 
Seoond  Ueutenaai 


TITLES  OF  HAVAL  OFFICERS 


Admiral, 

Bear-Admiral, 

▼ice-Admiral  (This  title  Is  not 

now  in  use). 
Commodore    (This    title    has 

recently  been  abolished), 
Oaptain, 
Oommander, 
lieutenant-Commander^ 
first  lieutenant, 
Second  Lieutenant, 


Ensign, 

Midshipman, 

Paymaster, 

Assistant  Paymasfeer 

Chaplain, 

Chief  Engineer. 

Purser. 

Mate— First,  Second 

Third, 
Quartermaster, 
Master-at-Arma 
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Resolutions  are  the  expressed  opinion  of  bodies  suoh  as 
oouncilSy  societies,  committees,  or  any  organization  on  any 
matter  they  may  have  had  under  consideration. 

Resolutions  in  form  should  be  prefaced  with  a  preamble, 
which  should  state  the  reason  or  occasion  of  the  statements 
that  follow,  and  should  bear  the  signature  of  the  committee 
framing  them. 


rORMS  or  BBSOLUnOKS 
Retirement  of  an  Oflieer 

WmswAS,  Our  esteemed  friend  and  fellow  dtisen  la,  on  account 
of  bodily  infirmities,  compelled  to  resign  as  president  of  our  organi- 
sation ;  and 

WRsasAS,  He  has  for  many  years  filled  the  office  from  which  he 
now  retires,  with  great  acceptability  and  universal  satisfaction, 
therefore. 

Resolved,  That  we  hereby  express  to  him  our  sincere  thanks  for 
his  untiring  labors  in  behalf  of  our  organization  and  of  the  public 
Interest,  and  assure  him  of  our  earnest  wish  that  he  may  enjoy  the 
happiness  of  a  peaceful  and  serene  old  age. 

Reaolvedj  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions,  properly  engrossed, 
be  presented  to  him  as  a  mark  of  our  esteem. 

Besolntion  of  Thanks 

Reaolved,  That  an  expression  of  our  appreciation  be  hereby  given 
to  our  esteemed  chairman,  who  has  presided  over  the  deliberations 
of  this  body  with  imparUallty.  dignity  and  marked  abilitv,  as  well  as 
to  the  other  officers  for  the  faithful  performance  of  duties. 

We  recommend.  That  suitable  resolutions  be  drafted  by  a  com- 
mittee of  five  appointed  by  the  chair. 
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Baflolation  of  Sympathy 

Wbebbab.  It  has  pleMed  the  Almighty  to  remove  from  our  midst,  by 
death*  our  esteemed  friend  and  co-laborer,  K.  C.  Chapman,  who  has  for  manj 
jeaiB  occupied  a  prominent  rank  in  our  midst,  maintaining  under  all  drcum- 
fltanoes  a  character  untarnished*  and  a  reputation  above  reproach. 

Therefore^  Bssolvedt  That  in  the  death  of  Mr.  Chapman  we  have  sustained 
the  loss  of  a  friend  whose  fellowship  It  was  an  honor  and  a  pleasure  to  enjoy, 
that  we  bear  willing  testimony  to  his  many  virtues,  to  liis  unquestioned 
probity  and  stainless  life;  that  we  offer  to  his  bereaved  family  and  mourning 
friends*  over  whom. sorrow  has  hung  her  sable  mantle,  our  heartfelt  con- 
dolence, and  pray  that  Infinite  Goodness  may  bring  speedy  rdlef  to  theli 
burdened  hearts  and  inspire  them  with  the  consolations  that  Hope  in  futurity 
and  Faith  in  God  give  even  in  the  Shadow  of  the  Tomb. 

ReaMved,  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions,  property  engrossed,  bs 
presented  to  the  family  of  our  deceased  friend. 

CammiUees 

R.  K.  CoLUNa, 
I.  K.  Abthub.  President.  A.  'Ww&tlahd, 

Habbt  Stomb,  Secretary,  J.  Anpsbsoii. 


PinnON  FOB  LATINO  OUT  A  BOAD 

fs  the  CcmmiMioners  of  As  Town  of  Plainfleld^  County  of  Witt,  SUUe  of 

Illinoi$i 

Your  petitioners,  of  the  town  of  Flainfield,  would  respectfully  represent 
that  the  public  convenience  and  wants  require  that  a  road  and  highway 
ibould  be  laid  out  and  constructed  beginning  at  the  northeast  comer  ot 
George  E.  Smith's  farm,  in  the  town  of  Plainfidd,  and  leadhig  in  a  direct 
Mne  south  to  the  town  of  Lodcport. 

Your  petitioners  would  thereforo  adc  that  your  honors  would  view  tha 
premises  and  locate  and  construct  said  road  and  highway,  according  to  the 
laws  in  such  cases  made  and  provided,  as  shown  by  the  statutes  of  the  State 
Signatureo,  Signatureo. 

FKTiTiOtll  FOB  QHAlTOnrO  A  BOAD 

To  tho  Commiooionero  for  the  County  of 

The  undersigned  respectfully  represent  that  tho  public  road  and  highway 
Clom  the  house  of  J.  H.  Nolan,  in  the  town  of  Oswego,  passing  the  house  of 
Q.  H.  Faust,  to  the  bouse  o&  Charles  Peterson,  in  the  town  of  Oswego,  !■ 
Indirect,  inconvenient  and  out  of  the  way:  wherefore,  your  petitioners  request 
your  honorable  body  to  view  the  premises,  straighten  or  new  locate  sucb 
foad,  and  discontinue  such  parts  of  the  present  highway  as  may  be  useless. 
«r  make  such  alterations  or  improvements  as  shall  appear  to  your  honoia 

8ignature9.  SigmUuroo. 
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MOOBBM  SCHOOL  BUILDINO 

PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 

Lsws  Qovemin^  the  Bights  and  Daties  of  Dirooton» 
Teachers,  Pupils  and  Parents 

Sehool  BCanagement—In  most  of  the  States  the  managemem 
of  the  pablio  or  common  schools  Is  placed  by  statute  under  the 
ezolusiTe  control  of  directors,  trustees,  committees,  or  boards  of 
education. 

SehoolBodksandOourseoflnstnietion— Where  the  manage- 
ment has  thus  been  placed  under  the  exclusiTO  control  of  the 
directors,  they  have  the  right  to  determine  what  books  shall  be 
used  and  what  instruction  shall  be  given  in  the  schoolB. 

Separate  8ohools.~Where  the  legislature  of  a  State  confers 
upon  boards  of  education  the  power  to  establish  separate  schools 
(or  white  and  colored  children,  this  may  be  done  without  vio- 
lating the  fourteenth  amendment  to  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States.  And  where  under  such  statutory  provisions 
appropriate  schools  for  oolored  children  are  maintained,  such 
children  may  be  lawfuUy  excluded  from  schools  established  for 
white  children. 

But  unless  expressly  conferred  by  statute  upon  boards  of  edu- 
oation,  the  power  to  establish  separate  schools  does  not  exist. 

The  oourts  will  compel  the  trustees  to  admit  colored  children  to 
the  public  schools  where  separate  schools  are  not  provided  for 
Ibem 
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Xmployiii«nt  of  Teachen.— By  statute  in  all  the  States  the 
authority  to  employ  teaohers  for  the  publio  schools  is  oonf ened 
upon  school  beards,  directors,  trustees,  and  committees. 

Oertiflcates  of  mental  and  moral  qualifications  are  required  of 
teaohers  in  most  of  the  States. 

In  some  States  these  certificates  are  given  by  a  board  of  exam- 
iners and  in  others  by  the  county  superintendent  of  schools. 

Tenures  and  Salaiiea. —As  a  general  rule  teaohers  are  employed 
lor  a  year  only  at  a  time,  but  sometimes  the  teacher  is  first 
aeleoted  for  one  year,  then,  if  reelected,  for  two  years,  then  ftv 
four,  and  then  for  good  behavior  This  is  the  practice  in  Cin* 
5titttMi^j^  Ohia 

The  Balaiy  of  a  pubUc  school  teacher  is  not  attachable  hj 
trustee  process  while  in  the  hands  of  city  officials  whose  duty  tt 
ktopayit. 

TennJnatbig  Teacher's  Oontraet— The  contract  made  with  a 
teacher  for  a  period  extending  beyond  the  trustees'  term  of 
<)ffice  is  valid  and  binding  on  their  successors  in  office. 

School  directors  cannot  terminate  a  contract  with  a  teachar 
by  doing  away  with  the  particular  school  in  which  he  is 
engaged  in  teaching. 

Dismlaaal  ol  TMehsm  ~No  teacher  holdinga  proper  oertifloata 
«an  be  dismissed  without  sufficient  cause.  TTnftiithfnlnosm, 
inoompetenpy,  and  inability  to  properly  govern  the  school,  ava 
held  to  be,  either  separately  or  combined,  sufficimt  cause  for 


If  dismissed  without  sufficient  cause,  the  teacher's  remedy  is 
the  same  as  for  breach  of  any  other  contract 

If  unwarrantably  interfered  with  or  obstructed  in  the  die- 
charge  of  his  duties  by  the  directors,  the  teacher  has  his  remedy 
In  an  action  for  damages. 

Janitor  Work  cannot  be  required  of  a  teacher,  unless  it  is  so 
specified  in  the  contract 

CBoaing  BchooL— When  the  school  is  closed  hj  the  district 
officers  on  account  of  the  prevalence  of  a  contagious  disease, 
and  the  teacher  stands  ready  to  perform  his  contract,  he  is 
«ntitled  to  full  salary  during  the  time  school  is  olosed. 

Ztsgal  Holidays.— It  has  been  held  by  the  courts  that  in  the 
absence  of  statutory  requisitions  a  school  should  be  allowed  the 
legal  holidays  without  deduction  of  salary  to  the  teachers. 

Teaehers  May  Expel  or  suspend  pupils  for  sufficient  cause,  as 
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ftir  broooh  of  disoipUne,  rafunl  to  take  part  in  exercises,  refasal 
on  part  of  the  parents  to  sign  and  retnm  periodical  written 
reports  of  the  pnpil's  standing,  father's  refasal  to  permit  the 
teacher  to  whip  the  child  or  to  correct  him  himself,  refusal  to 
stndy  certain  branches  from  which  the  parents  of  the  child  ha^e 
requested  that  it  might  be  excused,  or  misbehavior  ontaide  of  the 
school  tending  to  injure  the  school  and  subvert  the  teacher's 
authority.  A  teacher  or  director  can  change  the  regular 
school  hours  only  where  reason  requires  it. 

Ooiporal  Punishment 

The  Teacher  Stands  in  Place  of  the  Parent,  and  while  a  pupfl 
Is  under  his  care»  has  the  same  authority  as  the  patent  has  at 
home  of  correcting  him  by  confinement  or  whipping. 

Assaults  by  Teacher.— Although  the  teacher  has  a  right  to 
punish  his  pupils  for  misbehavior,  he  wiU  be  liable  to  prosecu- 
tion for  assault  if  he  inflict  such  punishment  as  produces  or 
threatens  lasting  mischief,  or  if  he  inflict  punishment,  not  in 
the  honest  performance  of  duty,  but  under  the  pretext  of  duty. 

Presumptlens  in  Payor  of  Teacher.— The  teacher  has  in  hie 
fkvor  the  presumption  that  he  has  done  his  duty,  in  addition  to 
the  general  presumption  of  innocence,  and  in  determining  the 
reasonableness  of  the  punishment,  the  judgment  of  the  teacher 
as  to  what  was  required  by  the  situation  should  have  weight,  as 
In  the  case  of  a  parent  under  similar  circumstances. 

Pupils  Over  Twentj-ene  years  of  age  who  voluntarily  attend 
mibodk,  thereby  waive  any  privilege  which  their  age  confers, 
and  may  be  punished  as  any  other  pupils. 

Xndeeent  Uberties  taken  by  a  schoolmaster  with  a  female 
pupil,  without  her  consent,  though  .she  does  not  resist*  oonsti- 
tnte  an  assault. 

Parents  Should  ITphold  the  Teachers  in  maintaining  school 
discipline,  for  upon  this  the  welfare  not  only  of  the  school  but 
that  of  the  pupils  themselves  depends.  Where  a  teacher  is  sure 
of  the  parent's  aid  in  the  proper  correcting  of  a  child,  corporal 
punishment  at  school  is  very  seldom  resorted  to.  or  required. 

Yahie  of  Oorporal  Punishment—The  right  and  occasional 
necessity  of  corporal  punishment  being  conceded,  the  question 
remains:    Of  what  use  is  it? 

**I  am  confident,'*  says  Addison,  ''that  no  boy  who  will  not 
be  aUured  by  letters  without  blows,  will  ever  be  brought  to  any^ 
thing  with  them." 
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The  following  incident  may  serve  as  an  aid  to  the  proper  aolu* 
tion  of  the  question: 

"I  dunno  how  'tis,  sir/'  said  an  old  English  laboier  to  his 
«lergyman»  in  reply  to  a  question  respecting  the  bad  behavior 
of  his  children*  "I  dunno  how  'tis;  I  beato  *em  till  they're  black 
and  blue,  and  when  th^  won't  kneel  down  to  pray  I  knocks 
*em  down,  and  yet  th^  ain't  good." 


•  t 
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BULEB  FOB  WBITINa  A  WILL 

A  will  is  a  legal  statement  of  the  disposition  a  person  wishes 
io  have  made  of  his  property  after  his  death. 

The  person  making  the  will,  if  a  man,  is  called  a  testator;  if  a 
woman,  testatrix.  An  executor  is  one  appointed  by  the  will  to 
carry  out  its  provisions  and  settle  the  estate.  The  feminine 
form  of  the  word  is  eooeeutrix.  An  administrator  is  a  person 
appointed  by  the  proper  court  to  settle  the  estate  when  there  Is 
no  wilL  ^ 

Bow  a  WSi  Should  be  Drawn.— No  exact  form  of  words  Is 
required  to  make  a  will  good  at  law;  the  provisions  of  a  will 
should,  however,  be  stated  so  plainly  that  its  Umguage  may  not 
be  misunderstood,  and  care  should  be  taken  to  comply  with  the 
provisions  of  the  statute  of  the  State  where  the  will  is  made  as 
vegards  attestation  and  ei^ecution. 


Die  name^  i^  and  reddenoe  of  the  testator  should  be  die^ 
tlnotly  stated  at  the  beginning  of  a  wilL 

A  will  should  oontain  a  olanse  describing  the  instrument  m 
the  ItM^  will  of  the  testator  (as,  *'I  hereby  xevoke  all  former  wills 
made  by  me  at  any  time*')t  as  the  mere  making  of  a  subsequent 
will  does  not  revoke  a  former  one  entirely,  but  only  so  far  as  ttu^ 
last  made  may  conflict  with  the  earlier  one. 

DispoaitlQii  of  Real  Estate.— When  there  are  different  parcels 
of  real  estate  it  should  be  specifically  described,  as  in  a  deed; 
but  where  it  all  goes  to  one  person  a  genersl  devise,  as  "I 
bequeath  all  my  real  estate  to ^,"  is  admissible. 

Penonal  ftepeity  bequeathed  should  be  so  described  as  to 
render  identification  practicable. 

Property  located  in  another  State  must  be  bequeathed  in 
accordance  with  the  laws  of  that  State. 

ITOaesses.— Great  care  should  be  exercised  in  the  selection  of 
witnesses.  Tbay  should,  if  possible,  be  acquainted  with  the  tes- 
tator and  thoroughly  understand  his  mental  condition  at  the 
time  when  he  executes  his  will. 

A  person  having  a  beneficial  interest  in  thb  will  should  not  be 
a  witness. 

The  residence  of  the  witness  should  be  placed  opposite  name 
*    The  number  of  witnesses  required  varies  in  different  states. 

The  witnesBSS  should  sign  in  the  actual  presence  of  the  testatot 
and  where  he  can  see  them  sign;  and  in  the  presence  of  each 
other.  Minors  and  married  women,  if  otherwise  competent,  may 
be  witnesses. 

Laws  Ooveming  Wills 

1.  All  persons  of  sound  mind,  of  lawful  age  and  such  as  caa 
freely  exercise  their  own  will,  may  dispose  of  their  property  by 
making  a  wilL  In  some  States  married  women  cannot  make  a 
will  without  the  consent  of  their  husbanda 

8.  Awillisnotof  force  until  after  the  death  of  the  testator. 

8.  The  testator  can  cancel  or  modify  his  will  at  any  time. 

4  The  last  will  annuls  all  former  wills  unless  it  is  only  aa 
addition  to  them. 

6.  A  will  is  good  though  written  with  a  lead  pencil 

6.  A  will  made  by  an  unmarried  woman  is  legally  revoked  by 
her  subsequent  marriage  unless  she  takes  such  legal  steps  before 
her  marriage  as  will  enable  her  to  dispose  of  her  property  after 
wards  as  she  i 
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7.  AwmahoiildfintFRnidefortbepaTiiMntof  aUjintdeUi 
and  funeral  ezpenmB. 

8.  Propertf  beqneatiied,  if  enonmbeied  wHh  debts,  mart  flnfc 
be  applied  to  paj  them  befofe  dietrilmtioo  is  made  to  the  beneO- 
daries. 

9.  A  oorpofatioD  may  reoeive  property  bequeathed  to  it.  It 
jprorisioQ  is  made  for  it  in  its  charter  for  accepting  snoh  gifts. 

10.  Nohnsbandoanby  will  deprive  his  wife  of  her  dower,  that 
m,  ''one-third  of  her  husband's  real  estate."  namely,  the  prooeeds 
of  one-third  of  the  real  estate  and  appnrtenanoes  as  long  as  she 
may  liva  Additional  bequeaths  can  be  made  to  her  by  the 
bnsband. 

11.  A  husband  can  will  his  wife  a  certain  amount  in  Uea  (In 
place)  of  her  dower,  stating  it  to  be  so  intended;  this,  howerer* 
does  not  deprive  her  of  her  dower,  provided  she  prefers  it  to  the 
bequeath.  If  the  will  does  not  distinctly  state  that  the  bequest 
Is  in  lieu  of  her  dower,  then  she  is  entitled  to  both. 

18.  If  a  married  woman  possess  property,  and  dies  without  m 
win,  her  husband  is  entitled  to  administer  iqpon  such  property  Id 
pseteence  to  any  one  else. 

18.  Any  bequert  of  property  made  to  a  subscribing  witness  Is 
Invalid,  although  the  hEitegrity  of  the  wiU  is  otherwise  not 
affected  thereby. 

14  The  testator's  full  name  should  always  be  written  at  the 
end  of  the  will  If  he  cannot  write,  he  murt  make  his  mark 
having  his  hand  guided  by  another  person.  Such  mark,  if  he  if 
oonsdous  of  what  he  is  doing,  renders  the  will  valid. 

15.  It  is  always  bert  if  the  testator  appoints  some  suitable  per 
•on  or  persons  to  act  as  executor. 

16.  An  executor  may  always  erect  a  suitable  tombstone  and 
eharge  the  expenses  to  the  estate  if  no  other  provision  has  been 


17.  If  there  is  no  executor  named  in  the  win  an  adminlstsatot 
win  be  appointed  by  the  court  to  settle  the  estate. 

18.  A  person  appointed  executor  is  not  obliged  to  serve,  but 
oiay  renounce  his  appointment  by  a  legal  written  notice,  signed 
before  two  witnesses,  which  fact  must  be  recorded  1^  the  same 
effioer  before  whom  the  will  has  been  proved. 

la  The  will  should  be  presented  for  probate  as  soon  as  possiMs 
alter  the  death  of  the  testator. 
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A  written  ad  odioil  and  is 

ezeonted  like '  iify  or  change 

former  beqw  ^t  mart  be  eze- 
oated  with ' 

Serocal^  lotiial  dertmotion 

or  obliter  idng  of  a  new  will 
of  later 

ISar  iie  ezeoation  of  a  will 

revol  .  has  much  foroe  in  the 

Unf  ^  jsly  modified  by  rtatute 

In  jb  a  will  and  sabeequentlj 

wf  ice  a  new  will  as  soon  as 

pass  either  real  or  personal 
/ed  and  allowed  in  the  probate 
most  all,  if  possible,  be  pro- 
re  left  the  State,  proof  of  their 

/  jtins  nnroTened  on  appeal,  the  due 

jiity  or  oapaoity  of  the  testator,  and 
,  oannot  be  called  in  question  ia 


Mme  number  of  witnesses  as  the  will. 
Venn  of  WDI 

the  dty  of  Freeport,  In  the  county  of  Stepheuon, 

rng  of  lound  mind,  memory,  and  undentanding,  do 

testament  in  manner  and  form  following: 

else  and  bequeath  to  my  wife,  Anna,  her  hein  and 

asBlgne «.  lalf  of  all  my  property,  real,  personal  and  mixed  of  what 

nature  and  k.         ever  and  wheresoever,  the  same  shall  be  at  the  time  ol 

my  death;  the  same  to  be  in  lieu  of  her  dower  at  common  law. 

Second.  I  give,  devise  and  bequeath  unto  such  of  my  children,  as  maj 
be  living  at  the  time  of  my  death,  one-half  of  all  my  property,  real,  personal 
and  mixed,  of  what  nature  and  kind  soever  and  wheresoever,  the  same  shall 
be  at  the  time  of  my  death,  to  be  divided  among  them  there,  share  and  share 
alike. 

ThML  I  her^y  direct  and  empower  my  executor  to  sell  and  dispose  of 
sn  my  personal  property  to  the  highest  bidder  at  auctkm,  as  soon  as  prac- 
ticable after  my  death,  and  to  sell  my  real  estate  at  auction  or  private,  as  It 
may  in  his  Judgment  seem  most  advantageous,  or  for  the  interest  of  my  said 
devisees. 

Fovrfh,  I  hereby  appoint  my  wife,  Anna,  guardian  of  the  person  and 
estate  of  such  of  my  children  as  may  be  minors  at  the  time  of  my  death. 
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Fifth,  I  hereby  appoint  Joseph  M.  Bakbr  executor  of  this  my 
last  will  and  testament 

In  Witness  Whereof,  I,  John  R.  Baker,  the  testator,  have  to 
this,  my  last  will  and  testament,  set  my  hand  and  my  seal,  tb4s 
eleventh  day  of  June,  A.  D.  1911. 

John  R.,  Baker,     (seal) 

SUmed,  sealed,  published  and  declared  by  the  above  named  John 
R.  Baker,  as  and  for  his  last  will  and  testament,  in  the  presence  of 
us,  who  have  hereunto  subscribed  our  names  at  his  request,  as  wit- 
nesses thereto,  In  presence  of  the  said  testator  and  of  each  other. 

Albert  B.  Miller, 

Freeport,  IlL 

David  Smith, 

Freeport,  HL 

William  Brown, 

Freeport,  IlL 


OodleU  to  the  Above  WiU 

Whereas,  I,  John  R  Baker,  did  on  the  eleventh  day  of  June, 
one  thousand  nine  hundred  eleven,  make  my  last  will  and  testament, 
I  do  now  by  this  writing  add  this  codicil  to  my  said  will,  to  be 
taken  as  part  thereof. 

Whereas,  by  the  dispensation  of  Providence,  my  son  William  has 
died  on  the  third  day  of  Ausrust,  1911,  I  give  and  bequeath  unto  my 
nephew,  Charles  S.  Brown,  the  share  of  one-half  of  all  my  property, 
real,  personal,  and  mixed,  of  what  nature  soever  and  wherever,  at 
the  time  of  my  death,  that  would  have  fallen  as  his  share  to  my  son 
William,  if  he  had  lived,  as  bequeathed  in  the  body  of  this  will. 

In  Witness  Whereof,  I  hereunto  place  my  hand  and  seal,  this 
first  day  of  September,  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  eleven. 

John  R  Baker,     (seal) 

Signed,  sealed,  published  and  declared  to  us  by  the  testator  John 
R  Baker,  as  and  for  a  codicil  to  be  annexed  to  his  last  will  and  tes- 
tament. And  we,  at  his  request,  and  in  his  presence,  and  in  the 
presence  of  each  other,  have  subscribed  our  names  as  witnesses 
thereto,  at  tho  date  thereof. 

Edward  J.  Bradford,  Freeport,  111. 

Daniel  F.  Johnson,  Freeport,  IlL 

John  F.  Wilson,  Freeport,  IlL 


Vorm  of  Win,  Where  Property  Ib  Zieft  to  the 
Wife  Absolutely 

This  is  the  last  will  and  testament  of  me,  David  Qobb,  made  this 
elsliteenth  day  of  June,  A.  D.  1911,  In  Hamilton,  County  of  Butler, 
and  State  of  Ohio,  as  follows: 

I  bequeath  all  my  lands,  tenements  and  hereditaments,  and  all  my  house- 
hold   fumitoret    ready    money,    securities    for    money,    money    secured    by 
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Bte  Insunace,  goods  and  cfaattelfl,  and  all  other  parts  of  my  real  and  penonal 
estate  and  effects  whatsoever  and  wheresoever,  unto  my  wile,  Sophia  Goss, 
her  heirs,  administrators  and  awrigns,  to  and  for  her  and  their  alisolute  use 
and  benefit,  according  to  the  nature  and  quality  thereof  respectively,  subject 
only  to  the  payment  of  my  Just  debts,  funeral  and  testamentary  expenses, 
and  the  cha^  of  proving  and  registering  this  my  wilL 

And  I  appoint  my  said  wife  executrix  of  this  my  wUU  and  thereby  revoke 
an  other  wflls. 

In  Wmnam  Whbrbop.  I  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  seal,  the  day  and 
fear  above  mentioned. 


IUtid  Goes, 


ttgiMd,  sealed  published  and  acknowledged  by  the  lakl  DAvm  Goes. 
M  and  for  his  last  will  and  testament,  in  the  presence,  of  ns,  and  at  his  request, 
■od  in  the  presence  of  each  other,  ha^e  ■nbeorlbed  oar  names  hereoolo  as 

JOHV  J.  JOHM. 

Hamilton,  Ohio. 
Wm.  F.  Johnson, 
Hamilton.  Otaia 

TAXES 

Every  goveniiii«&t»  whether  of  town,  State  or  nation,  is  undei 
(he  neooflgity  and  has  the  right  to  raise  the  neocsoary  funds  to 
oany  on  all  the  fonotions  of  the  government. 

Definition.— Tax  is  the  sum  of  money  whioh  the  government 
demands  from  the  individual  or  ttom  his  property  to  pay  for  the 
benefit  he  reoeives  from  the  government. 

The  government  protects  him  in  his  rights,  protects  his  pr<q> 
%rty  and  often  advances  the  value  of  the  same  by  public 
improvement.  It  therefore  has  a  right  to  levy  a  tax  upon  him 
and  his  property. 

Kinds  of  Taxes.— Taxes  are  either  direct  or  indirect. 

IMreet  Taxes  are  those  which  are  levied  directly  upon  personSi 
property,  incomes^  eta 

Indirset  Taxes  are  such  as  are  assessed  on  manufactures, 
imports,  etc.,  as  the  customs  tariff  and  most  of  the  excise  or 
Intemal  revenue  taxes. 

Taxatton  in  the  United  States  ranges  itself  under  the  three 
lieads  of  federal.  State,  and  municipal. 

FftdsialTaxatloii  is  laid  almost  wholly  in  the  form  of  dntiee 
i  manufactured  goods  imported  fkom  foreign  countries,  and 
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ezdie  or  internal  lereniie  taxes  laid  on  the  manaliaotaEe  and 
sale  of  Uqnon,  oiga]«»  eta ,  and  colieoted  in  great  part  I7  ineaiis  ol 
stamps.  In  1861  a  tax  was  imposed  on  incomes  over  $800,  and 
daring  its  ten  years*  continuance  realised  for  the  government 
9865,000,000.  An  income  tax  was  again  imposed  in  18H  but 
was  declared  to  be  unconstitutional  by  the  U.  S.  Supreme 
Court.    In  1913  Constitution  amended  and  Tax  imposed* 

State  Taxation  is  laid  upon  property  by  a  periodical  val- 
uation. In  some  States  this  is  supplemented  by  taxes  00 
occupations  or  "privileges,'*  on  franchises  of  corporations,  oo 
legades,  etc. 

Munie^lMl  or  local  taxation  is  commonly  very  much  heavies 
than  State  taxation.  It  embraces:  (1)  all  taxes  laid  for  the  gen- 
eral purposes  of  counties,  cities,  borouglis,  towns  and  villages; 
and  (9)  those  local  taxes  which  are  usually  called  anooasment^ 
and  which  are  laid  in  special  districts  supposed  to  be  peculiarly 
benefited  by  the  construction  of  some  public  work,  and  by  some 
rule  of  apporti<mment  which  proposes  to  charge  each  item  of 
property  within  the  district  in  proportion  to  the  benefit  it  will 
receive. 

PoU  Tax.— Some  States  levy  tax  upon  all  male  citisens  over 
twenty-one  years  of  age,  others  upon  all  voters.  This  is  called 
poll  tax. 

Property  Tax.— Tax  levied  upon  property,  real  or  personal,  is 
called  property  tax. 

yatnation  of  Property.— The  assessor  of  the  town  or  city  esti- 
mates the  true  vahie  of  every  piece  of  taxable  property,  which 
is  usually  lower  than  the  market  value.  It  makes  little  differ- 
ence whether  the  property's  valuation  is  high  or  low,  because 
the  amount  of  tax  to  be  raised  is  rated  according  to  the  valua- 
tion, but  it  is  of  importance  to  any  individual  taxpayer  that  the 
valuation  of  his  property  shall  be  neither  higher  nor  lower  than 
that  of  othera 

In  many  States  when  county  taxes  ace  levied,  there  is  a  county 
txMffd  of  assessors  who  reodve  the  tax  lists  fh>m  the  assessors  of 
the  several  towns  and  cities  within  the  county,  and  if  necessary, 
in  their  judgment,  they  make  such  changes  as  justice  seems  to 
demand  To  them  an  individual  who  believes  himself  over- 
taxed can  within  a  certain  time  appeal  for  correction. 

For  the  State  tax,  there  is  in  many  States  a  State  Board  of 
Equalisation.    This  board  receives  the  lists  from  all  the  counties 
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and  makes  the  neooamry  «qiiitable  ad  juBtment  of  taxas  thioogh* 
out  tbe  State. 

Levying  Taze8.~The  rate  of  taxation  ia  determined  as  fol< 
lows:  Having  plaoed  the  Taluation  upon  all  the  propertyt  there 
Is  fixed  the  amount  of  money  to  be  raised  by  the  town;  from  this 
sum  the  poll  tax  (where  there  is  any)  is  subtracted.  If  this  sum 
is  divided  by  the  total  valuation  of  the  property  of  the  town  the 
quotient  is  the  rate  of  taxation;  that  iB»  the  sum  to  be  raised  on 
each  doUar  of  property. 

The  amount  varies  all  the  way  from  two  mills  on  the  dollar, 
or  perhaps  less*  to  twenty  cents  on  each  hundred  dollars  or  two 
dollani  on  each  thousand  dollars  of  property.  In  large  cities  the 
late  of  taxes  is  sometimes  as  much  as  8  per  cent  or  twenty  dol- 
lars on  a  thousand,  or  even  more. 

OoDsetion  of  Taxes. —In  many  States  the  town  collector  collects 
all  the  taxes  for  the  town,  county  and  State;  in  others  the  county 
collector  colleots  of  all  the  towns. 

Penalties.— The  law  fixes  the  time  of  payment  of  taxes.  If  one 
nei^eots  to  make  payment  within  the  specified  time  a  fine  or 
penalty  is  added.  If  the  person  is  still  delinquent  after  a 
further  specified  time  the  property  is  sold  at  auction.  The  gov- 
ernment then  collects  enough  money  to  pay  the  taxes  and 
expenses  and  gives  a  tax  title  to  the  purchaser  of  the  property. 
The  former  owner  has  a  specified  time  in  which  to  redeem  his 
property  by  payment  of  the  tax  and  all  the  cost 

The  Treasurer  and  Auditor.— The  collector  pays  the  money  col- 
lected to  the  treasurer,  whether  town  or  county,  and  takes  a 
teceipt    The  treasurer  is  required  to  give  bond. 

The  auditor  audits  every  bill  presented  for  payment  before  the 
teeasurer  is  permitted  by  law  to  pay  it.  The  treasurer's  account 
must,  therefore,  correspond  with  the  final  account  rendered  by 
the  auditor. 

Ixemptiens.— Many  States  exempt  the  following  property, 
▼is.:  Certain  portions  of  one's  personal  property,  such  as  tools 
and  utensils  of  laborers,  institutions  of  learning  and  charitable 
Institutions,  also  churches  and  parsonages. 

Real  and  Personal  Property  .—A  very  large  part  of  the  taxes 
must  be  collected  from  real  estate.  The  tax  from  personal 
property  includes  all  tax  except  that  on  lands,  lots  and  build- 
tngs.  The  State  tax  in  our  country  is  usually  much  less  than 
the  town,  dty  ot  county  tax. 
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TELEGRAPHS 

The  bufdiiMB  of  telegraphy  is  oarried  on  by  corporations  and* 
oonaiflts  of  the  making  and  performing  of  a  system  of  oontraots 

Parties  to  the  Oontraet— There  are  two  parties  to  the  contract. 
(1)  the  sender  of  the  message,  and  (2)  the  telegraph  company. 
Each  party  agrees  to  do  certain  things  and  each  must  keep  1^ 
(or  its)  agreement  If  the  company  fails  to  do  what  it  agreed, 
the  sender  can  compel  it  to  pay  for  all  loss  resulting. 

There  is  ordinarily  no  contract  between  the  company  and  the 
one  to  whom  the  message  is  sent  and  it  is  therefore  not  respon- 
sible for  any  loss  he  may  suffer. 

The  Oontraet.— The  ordinary  telegraph  blank  usually  ooiaM^ 
tutes  the  contract  The  sender  requests  the  company  to  send  a 
message  (called  a  dispatch),  and  such  a  request  is  in  effect  ao 
offer  to  pay  for  the  service  if  rendered.  The  company  by  taking 
the  message  agrees  to  send  it,  i*  e.,  accepts  the  offer.  The 
request  and  compliance,  or  the  offer  and  acceptance,  maJce  the 
contract 

The  Tenns.— The  principal  parts  of  this  contract  are  (1)  the 
sender  agrees  to  pay  for  the  message  at  the  regular  rate  and  the 
company  may  refuse  to  take  it  unless  he  pays  in  advance;  (2)  the 
company  agrees  to  send  the  message  by  telegraph  with  prompt- 
ness, deliver  it  to  the  person  addressed  and  not  reveal  its  con- 
tents to  any  one  else. 

Aocuraey.— The  message  must  be  sent  as  it  is  given.  Hence 
the  operator  cannot  correct  evident  mistakes,  such  as  mistakes 
of  grammar,  nor  add,  nor  omit  anything,  nor  make  any  change 
in  it 

The  lability  of  the  company  for  mistakes  is  often  limited  1^ 
its  Uanks,  the  blank  being  drawn  in  such  a  way  that  it  is  ft 
contract. 

Promptness.— The  message  must  be  sent  as  soon  as  posaibto 
and  different  messages  must  be  sent  in  the  order  in  which  tbey 
are  received. 

Secrecy*— A  telegraph  company  is  a  confidential  messenger. 
It  has  no  right  to  reveal  the  message  to  any  one,  except  the  one 
to  whom  it  is  addressed. 

Submarine  Telegraphy.— Although  the  qrstem  of  transmitting 
messages  by  means  of  electric  cables  laid  on  the  bottom  of  the 
«a  has  come  into  use  since  1851,  it  is  now  in  operation  in  almost 
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ereiy  part  of  the  world  llie  total  length  of  the  submarine 
cables  of  the  world  to-day  is  over  180,000  nautical  miles. 

Wireless  Telep^hy.— In  1897  Marooni  announced  a  system  of 
wireless  telegraphy,  operated  by  means  of  electrical  vibrations 
set  up  in  one  apparatus  and  transmitted  through  space  to  a  dis- 
tant receiving  apparatus  without  the  aid  of  an  intervening  wire. 
On  December  21,  1002,  he  established  wireless  telegraphic  com- 
mimication  between  Gape  Breton,  Canada,  and  Cornwall,  Eng- 
land,  a  distance  of  2,800  miles.  Messages  are  now  sent  regularly 
lyy  this  system  for  considerable  distances,  and  it  is  contended 
that  so  far  as  reliability  goes,  wireless  tel^praphy  is  far  superior 
to  the  ordinary  wire  lines. 

An  ocean  steamship^  with  a  wireless  telegraph  equipment  on 
board,  is  in  constant  communication  with  land  and  with  other 
Tessels  similarly  equipped  throughout  its  trip,  and  the  safety  as 
well  as  comfort  of  an  oceanic  voyage  is  inuneasurably  increased 
by  its  use. 

Wireless  telegraphy  has  been  most  sucoessf  uUy  used  in  ooeanio 
signaling.  The  Japanese  are  in  a  great  measure  indebted  to  it 
for  the  success  of  their  navy  over  that  of  Russia  at  Port  Arthur^ 
their  principal  warships  being  equipped  with  the  necessary 
wireless  transmitting  and  receiving  apparatus. 


The  passengers  and  crew  of  the  White  Star  Line  Steamer 
BsFUBLio  were  saved  by  means  of  its  wireless  equipment  when 
the  ship  was  rammed  in  a  fog  by  the  Italian  steamer  Florida  off 
Nantucket  Lightship,  Jan.  23, 1009. 
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•«Tiie  man  wlio  Is  in  debt  oarrlM  a  world  of  tzonlde.**— BOBSli 


HOW  TO  COLLECT  DEBTS 


F^y  as  you  go,  or  a  strictly  oash  bosizieBs,  is  the  best  and 
safest  method  of  doing  business.  But  certain  conditions  or  cus- 
toms in  trade  make  this  sometimes  impractical  or  impossibleb 
and  credit  must  be  given.  Under  this  method  dishonest,  care- 
less or  unfortunate  people  contract  debts,  then  refuse^  neglect 
or  are  unable  to  pay  them,  and  ooUeotions,  peaceable  or  forced* 
become  a  necessity. 

The  requisite  steps  to  collect  such  debts  are  %  matter  of  great 
importance  and  should  be  understood  by  CTerybody,  but  th^ 
are  not»  and  much  unploaonntnosfl  and  heavy  losses  are  often  tho 
result 
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Metfaodfl  by  Whieh  Debts  are  Oo&traeted 

Qooda  are  bought  on  credit,  to  be  paid  for  at  a  definite  or 
Indefinite  future  time.  Labor  is  employed*  to  be  paid  for  at 
certain  future  periods.  Lands,  bouses  and  other  property  are 
purohased  under  oontraot  of  future  payment.  Money  is  bor- 
towed,  under  notes,  mortgages  or  other  securities,  and  many 
other  transactions  in  business  and  trade  oall  forth  oooasions  or 
present  temptations  to  oontraot  debta 

Suggestions  for  Avoiding  Debts 

1.  Do  a  BtEkt|yOaBhBiisin0SS.--Better  small  profits  and  (luiok 
Mies,  than  large  profits  and  long  credits. 

Hark  your  goods  as  low  as  possible  and  adhere  unswervingly 
to  your  cash  principle.  This  is  best  for  buyer  and  seller.  It 
avoids  collections  and  prevents  losses.  It  saves  the  time  and 
labor  of  keeping  accounts.  This  enables  the  seller  to  sell  cheaper 
and  the  buyer  to  buy  for  less  than  on  credit 

%  Oanttoni,— Goods  sent  abroad  should  be  paid  for  before  the 
fnurohaser  takes  possession. 

The  time  of  credit  should  be  as  short  as  possible  and  the  bills 
collected  when  due.  When  working  for  others  collect  your 
wages  weekly  or  monthly,  in  accordance  with  the  agreement  to 
|Miy,  unless  your  employer  is  quite  responsible*  thus  making  your 
dues  safe. 

In  renting  lands  or  houses,  a  duplicate  lease  should  be  made, 
one  for  each  party,  the  rent  paid  promptly  when  due,  at  the 
lionse  or  business  place  of  the  landlord,  and  the  payment 
credited  on  the  back  of  the  lease. 

In  receiving  or  making  payments,  a  receipt  should  always  be 
made  out ;  it  is  a  voucher  and  may  save  trouble. 

Hotel  and  boarding-house  keepers  cannot  be  too  prompt  and 
strict  in  collecting  their  dues,  as  their  customers  are  mostly 
transient,  making  forced  collections  sometimes  impossible. 

Never  loan  mon^  without  requiring  a  note  or  a  duebill,  if  the 
amount  is  small;  this  is  safest  even  between  the  most  trusted 
friends. 

When  the  loan  is  large,  have  the  note  secured  by  a  mortgage 
on  real  estate;  but  see  to  it  that  the  same  is  not  encumbered  by 
previous  claims,  which  would  render  your  security  worthless. 
It  is  safest  to  require  an  abstract  of  title  and  then  have  your 
mortgage  recorded  immediately 
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This  precaution  should  also  be  observed  where  a  chattel 
mortgage  is  taken  on  personal  property. 

If  a  small  amount  of  money  has  been  loaned  without  security, 
and  it  can  apparently  not  be  collected  without  legal  process,  it 
may  be  best  to  drop  the  matter  and  consider  the  loss  as  so  much 
paid  for  a  lesson  in  business  prudence. 

Virst  Steps  in  Making  OoUections 

These  depend  very  much  upon  circumstances.  The  debtor 
may  have  met  with  reverses  or  a  misfortune,  rendering  him 
enable  to  pay  at  the  time  specified,  and  deserving  of  patience; 
others  may  be  careless  and  need  a  sharp  reminder;  a  third 
party,  inclined  to  be  dishonest,  may  need  close  watching.  Thus 
discretion  is  necessary  as  to  the  form  and  tone  of  the  letters 
requesting  payment.  For  letter  forms  illustrating  the  first 
efforts  in  making  collections,  see  pages  65  and  6d. 


LEGAL  STEPS  IN  COLLECTIONS 

No  other  motive  except  the  question  ''Will  it  pay?'*  should 
induce  a  creditor  to  legally  enforce  payment.  A  mere  feeling 
of  retaliation  or  of  getting  satisfteotion  has  no  place  in 
business. 

Before  resorting  to  the  power  of  law  it  is  well  to  ask  the  fol* 
lowing  questions: 

1.  Have  all  reasonable  and  peaceable  efforts  been  made  to 
induce  the  debtor  to  make  payment? 

3.  Is  the  amount  sufficient  to  warrant  the  expense  involved  in 
the  legal  prooessT 

8.  Has  the  debtor  more  property  than  the  law  allows  him  by 
way  of  exemption? 

4.  What  does  the  law  exempt?    (See  Exemption  Table.) 
When  all  peaceable  means  have  been  exhausted  and  the  debt 

is  not  paid,  it  then  becomes  necessary  to  collect  it,  if  possible,  by 
legal  process. 

If  satisfied  that  the  debt  can  be  collected,  then  the  account 
should  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  justice  of  the  peace,  unless  it 
Is  larger  than  comes  within  his  jurisdiction. 

This  amount  varies  indifferent  States,  as  shown  by  the  foUow^ 
tag  table: 
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Limit  of  Jurisdiction  with  Justice  of  the  Peace 

The  following  shows  the  largest  amount  in  the  difl^reDt 
States  and  territories  which  the  justice  of  the  peace,  thiougli 
his  official  position,  can  have  jurisdiction  orer: 


Alabama 9100 

Arizona 800 

Arkansas 100 

Oalitomla tOO 

Oolorado 800 

Connectlcat 100 

Delaware 20O 

DtskofOolombia..  800 

Florida 100 

Georgia 100 

Idaho 800 

IlllDOlS 200 

Indiana 200* 

Iowa 100* 

Kansas 800 

Kantncky 00 


$100 

Maine none 

Maryland 100 

Massachusetts  —  100 

Michigan 100 

Minnesota 100 

Mississippi 20O 

Missouri 260 

Montana 800 

Nebraska 200 

Nevada 800 

New  Hampshire...  100 

New  Jersey 200 

New  Mexico 100 

NewTork 200 

North  Oarolina....  200 


•By  oonseot  of  partiis  1800. 


North  Dakota 9200 

Ohio 100* 

Oklahoma 100 

Oregon 260 

Pennsylvania 800 

Bhode  Island 100 

Soath  Carolina....  100 

South  Dakota 100 

Tennessee 1.000 

Texas 200 

Utah 800 

Vermont. 200 

Virginia 100 

Washington 100 

West  Virginia 800 

Wisconsin 200 

Wyoming. 200 


"When  the  amoimt  comes  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  justice 
he  issues  a  summons,  whi<^  the  constable  presents  to  the  debtor 
reading  it  to  him  if  he  can  be  found,  which  is  called  "serving 
the  summons." 


Foim  of 

The  wording  of  this  summons  will  be  somewhat  as  follows; 

Statb  of ) 

County,     f  ••• 

The  People  of  the  State  of ,  to  any  ConettMe  of  Said  County^ 

You  are  hereby  commanded  to  summon  L.  M.  to  appear  belore  mo 

at on  the day  of ,  at  —  o'clock M.,  to  answer  the 

oomplatait  of  R.  L.  for  a  failure  to  pay  him  a  csrtahi  demand  not  exoeedins 

,  and  hereof  make  due  return,  as  the  law  directs.    Qiven  under  my 

band  this day  of ,  19—. 

Jaiodb  Watis, 
Justice  of  the  Peace 

In  case  the  party  is  absent  or  lefoses  to  hear  the  summons  the 
constable  ma j  read  it  to  some  member  of  the  ftunily  of  ten  feara 
or  upward  and  leave  a  copy  of  the  same.  A  summons  is  usually 
served  at  least  three  days  before  the  trial  is  to  take  place.    Upov 
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the  serving  of  the  summons  the  debtor  may  pay  to  the  constable 
the  demand  of  the  debt  and  costs,  taking  his  receipt  for  the 
pame  which  will  satisfy  the  debt  and  prevent  all  further  costs. 

The  Judgment 

If  at  the  time  set  for  trial  both  parties  appear  and  are  ready 
for  the  same,  the  justice  proceeds  with  it  and  determines  the 
matter  in  controversy.  His  determination  is  called  the  judg- 
ment. The  judgment  can  be  rendered  if  the  defendant  does 
not  appear  at  the  trial. 

Demanding  a  Jury 

Either  party  in  a  trial  before  a  justice  of  the  peace  may 
demand  a  jury,  and  the  justice  is  bound  to  grant  the  demand 
upon  the  deposit  with  him  of  the  jury  fees  by  the  party  making 
the  demand.  The  jury  may  consist  of  either  six  or  twelve  men. 

The  Execution 

The  judgment  being  obtained,  the  plaintiff  may  now  enforce 
payment.  This  process  is  called  execution.  It  consists  in  a 
writ  commanding  the  constable  to  seize  sufficient  of  the  prop- 
erty of  the  defendant,  "which  is  not  exempted  by  law,"  to 
satisfy  the  claim  and  costs  and  to  sell  the  same  and  bring  the 
money  into  the  court  to  be  paid  to  the  plaintiff.  The  constable 
then  proceeds  to  do  this  and  if  he  succeeds  in  finding  such  prop- 
erty seizes  it,  sells  it  at  auction,  and  brings  the  money  into 
court. 

Attachment       ^ 

While  the  causes  for  which  an  attachment  writ  will  issue 
vary  somewhat,  in  the  different  states,  the  following  grounds 
are  almost  universal : 

Where  the  debtor  is  a  non-resident  or  a  foreign  corporation; 
where  the  debtor  is  about  to  remove  from  the  state;  where  the 
debtor  conceals  himself  so  that  process  cannot  be  served  upon 
him;  where  the  debtor  has  removed  or  is  about  to  remove  his 
effects  from  the  state  to  the  injury  of  creditors;  where  the 
debtor  has  fraudulently  conveyed,  concealed  or  disposed  of  his 
property  so  as  to  hinder  and  delay  creditors,  or  is  about  to  do 
so;  where  the  debt  was  fraudulently  contracted  and  the  state- 
ment constituting  the  fraud  reduced  to  writing. 

The  creditor  must  file  with  the  clerk  of  the  court  an  affidavit, 
stating  the  nature  and  amount  of  his  indebtedness  and  any  one 
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of  the  preceding  causes  and  the  place  of  residence  of  the  debtor 
if  known,  or  that  upon  due  inquiry  he  has  not  been  able  to 
ascertain  the  same. 

Usually  the  attachment  is  not  issued  until  the  debt  is  due, 
but  in  some  States  it  is  issued  before  if  it  can  be  shown  that 
the  debt  would  probably  be  lost  unless  an  attachment  is  secured 
at  once. 

The  Oreditor's  BoncL— In  order  to  secure  the  costs  and 
the  debtor  against  all  damages  in  case  the  attachment  is  im- 
properly issued  the  creditor  securing  the  same  must  give  a 
bond,  usually  double  the  amount  claimed. 

The  Writ  makes  it  the  duty  of  the  officer  to  at  once 
seize  sufficient  property  of  the  debtor  to  satisfy  the  claim  (ex- 
cepting such  as  is  exempt  from  execution)  and  to  hold  the 
same  until  the  plaintiff  can  get  judgment  and  seize  it  upon 
execution.  Property  of  the  debtor  in  the  hands  of  a  third 
party  may  also  be  seized. 

The  Real  Object  of  the  Attachment  is  to  hold  sufficient 
property  of  the  debtor  to  satisfy  the  debt  until  the  creditor  can 
get  judgment.  When  the  property  has  been  seized  the  sum- 
mons is  served,  and  if  the  case  is  properly  proved  judgment  is 
obtained  in  the  ordinary  way.  After  this  the  creditor  takes 
out  his  execution,  makes  a  levy  upon  the  property  attached, 
and  out  of  the  proceeds  satisfies  his  debt. 

Each  State  has  its  own  attachment  laws,  and  since  officers 
of  the  law  must  be  engaged  to  obtain  the  attachment  there 
need  be  no  difficulty  in  the  details  of  the  procedure. 

Garnishment  or  Suing  the  Gami8hee.r-In  the  course  of 
collection  of  debts  it  sometimes  happens  that  while  the  defend- 
ant himself  may  have  no  property  in  his  possession  upon  which 
an  attachment  can  be  made  some  other  person  may  have  in  his 
possession  property  belonging  to  the  debtor  or  may  be  indebted 
to  him.  In  such  cases  the  plaintiff  can  proceed  against  this 
third  party,  who  is  called  the  garnishee,  just  as  against  the 
original  debtor,  although  in  some  States  a  certain  amount  of 
money  is  exempt  and  cannot  be  gamisheed. 

Attaching  the  Body 

If  under  an  attachment  the  officer  returns  "no  property 
found,"  but  the  plaintiff  is  convinced  that  the  defendant  has 
property  concealed,  with  the  intention  of  defrauding  him,  and 
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believes  he  is  in  danger  of  losing  his  olaim  unless  the  debtor  is 
held  to  bail,  seyeral  States  empower  the  Jnstioe  to  issue  a  oapias 
for  the  arrest  of  the  debtor.  A  oapias  is  issued  usoallj  onlj  as  a 
last  resort,  when  it  appears  that  the  olaim  oan  onlj  be  collected 
by  arresting  the  defendant. 

Persons  Who  Cannot  Be  Arrested 

The  oonstitntion  of  the  United  States  prohibits  the  arrest  of 
members  of  Congress  and  eleotors  while  on  daJtj,  except  f6r 
treason,  felony  and  breach  of  peace.  In  many  States  the  militia, 
while  attending  musters  or  while  on  a  journey;  so  also 
attorneys  and  counselors  at  law,  judges,  sherifEs,  and  all  other 
officers  of  the  sereral  courts,  also  witnesses  and  other  persons 
necessarily  attending  court  are  exempt  from  arrest  except  for 
felony,  etc. 

Keal  Bstote  Held  f6r  Debt 
Wheu  under  an  execution  no  personal  property  can  be  found 
with  which  to  pay  the  debt  and  it  is  known  that  the  debtor  pos- 
sesses real  estate  enough  to  meet  the  daim,  then  certain  States 
allow  the  justice  to  certify  to  the  clerk  of  the  circuit  court  a 
transcript  of  the  judgment.  This,  when  filed  by  the  clerk, 
becomes  a  lien  upon  the  real  estate  of  the  debtor.  The  court 
can  then  issue  an  execution  and  the  property  be  sold  for  pay* 
ment  of  the  debt  and  costs. 

Right  to  Appeal 

If  all  legal  steps  haye  been  properly  taken  in  a  trial  before  a 
justice  or  jury  and  the  decision  is  that  the  debtor  must  pay  the 
claim,  he  can  then  appeal  to  the  next  higher  tribunal,  which  is 
the  circuit  court,  district  court,  court  of  common  pleas  or  other. 

Before  an  appeal  is  allowed  the  defendant  must  giye  a  bond, 
signed  by  one  or  more  responsible  persons,  to  a  sum  twice  the 
amount  of  the  daim.  to  cover  the  debt  and  all  costs  in  case  he  is 
beaten. 

If  the  defendant  loses  his  case  also  in  this  court  then  he  can 
carry  it  to  the  supreme  court  of  the  State,  where  the  matter 
generally  ends»  though  the  way  remains  open  for  him  to  appeal 
to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  A  bond  twice  the 
Mnount  of  the  debt  and  the  costs  accumulated  by  the  successiye 
«nals  up  to  this  time  is  required  before  an  appeal  from  one  oai»vt 
to  another  is  granted,  as  from  the  first 
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WhciianAmoiintBayoiidtho  Jiixisdiettonof  altotiee  is  to  be 
ooUeoted  the  case  must  be  brought  before  the  circuit  court,  dis- 
trict court,  court  of  common  pleas,  or  a  court  of  similar  charac- 
ter. There  the  derk  issues  the  summons,  the  sheriff  or  his 
d&paty  serres  it  and  the  case  is  usually  tried  before  a  jury  of 
twelve  men  at  the  next  term  of  Court. 


Delay  in  Forced  OoUeetions 

Since  the  defendant  can  promptly  defend  his  case  and  if 
beaten  appeal  to  a  higher  court,  he  can  therein  delay  payment 
of  the  original  debt  for  one  or  more  years.  But  as  each  appeal 
increases  the  costs  th^  soon  become  heayy  and  but  few  persons 
are  able  or  willing  to  bear  them.  A  debtor  will  generally  pay 
the  debt  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  prosecution,  unless  he  belioTes 
himself  wronged  or  for  other  reasons  refuses  to  do  so. 


Oost  of  OoUectioiis  by  Law 

The  first  questions  that  should  properly  be  asked,  before  resort- 
ing to  or  before  submitting  to  collections  by  law,  are:  What 
willitoostT  Willitpayt  The  actual  oost  cannot  definitely  but 
only  approximately  be  foretold,  and  only  in  so  far  as  the  amount 
of  the  fees  are  fixed  by  law. 

If  the  amount  and  the  intricacies  of  the  case  are  such  that  it 
Is  Sthonght  best  to  empU^  a  lawyer  a  day  or  two^  his  charges 
will  probably  range  from  ten  to  twenty  dollars. 

If  the  plaintiff  gains  the  case  the  debtor  must  pay  all  the 
costs.  If  the  justice  or  jury  decides  against  the  plaintiff, 
declaring  no  cause  for  action,  then  the  plaintiff  must  pay  the 
cost  of  the  suit. 

The  following  fees  of  an  ordinary  suit  vary  in  the  different 
States: 

Docketins  the  suit $  0.26 

IflBulns  Bummons 25 

Constmble  far  aenring  suimiKiiiB 35 

"Etuch  mile  traveled  by  constable  In  serving  summons 05 

Justice  fee  for  enterins  up  Judgment 25 

For  discharge  of  docket 25 

Fee  of  Justice  for  hearing  statement  and  giving  decision 2.00 

Total $  8.40 
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Witnesses  are  allowed  50  cents  a  day.  Say  two  witnesses. . .  .$  1 .00 

Justice  for  issuing  subpoena  of  witnesses  at  25  omts 50 

C6ii8table  for  serving  each  subpoena  at  25  cents 50 

OoDstable  for  mileage  and  administering  oath  to  witnenes, 
about. 50 

Total ..$  5.00 

If  tried  by  Jury,  eadi  Juryman  is  allowed  50  cents;    12 

Jurymen S  6.00 

For  entering  verdict  of  Jiury IS 

Oonstable  for  waiting  on  Jury 50 

Entering  satisfaction  of  Judgment 10 

Approximate  cost  of  trial  without  attorney  bef6re  a  justice 

if  settled  there 12.0S 

If  an  attorney  is  employed,  say  fee 15.00 

Total 027.00 

If  debtor  does  not  settle,  fee  for  execution 50 

Fee  of  oonstable  for  serving  and  returning  execution 50 

Advertising  property  for  sale. t.60 

Commission  on  sales,  not  exceeding  ten  dollars,  10  per  cent, 
if  more  5  per  cent;  property  sales  say  $50,  commiflsJon. . .    9.50 

Total  cost  of  legal  process  ending  in  execution ••  .Sm •  65 

Total  oort  of  Buit  inTolTing  say  a  debt  of  $60. 

If  the  case  is  settled  without  efiFeoting  the  sale  under  exmsnt' 
tion,  the  cost  connected  with  the  execution  is  one-half  of  what 
is  stated  above.  Add  to  this  the  time  lost,  to  say  nothing  about 
the  moral  effect,  and  the  question,  *'Will  it  pajT'*  is  prettgr  well 
answered. 

Exemption  Laws  of  the  Different  States 

Exemption  laws  are  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  those  who 
are  unable  to  pay  their  debts  without  .causing  distress  to  them- 
selves  and  their  families. 

In  many  of  the  States  debtors  who  desire  to  avail  themselves 
in  full  of  the  provisions  of  the  exemption  laws  are  required  to 
make  a  schedule  of  their  personal  property  of  eveiy  kind  and 
character,  including  money  on  hand  and  debts  due  and  owing  to 
the  uebtor.  and  deliver  the  same  to  the  officer  serving  the  will 
of  execution.    This  schedule  must  be  sworn  to  by  the  debtor* 

Making  this  schednle  properly  is  of  the  utmost  importance. 
There  should  be  no  deUgr.  Care  must  hm  exercised  that  no  artiolo 
of  property  is  omitted. 
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Penonal 

PerBonal 

State, 

Fropert  J  Homeaiead 
Exempt. 

Btate^.             Property  HomestPid 

l^TPrnTvt 

Alabam*  ... 
Arizona 

Moptnnii 

NebFaskA 

500!;^ 

...»2,MK) 
...  2,000 

•  ,,      500 XfiOO 

Nevada. .,.,.. 

...  6.000 

CBlifan]l&^ «  . 

, 5.000 

New  Hainpehira 

...       500 

CoIoiimIo  . .  4 

2,000 

New  Jersey . . .  ^ 

200     . 

...    I.OOO 

Coiuii^tiCLi  L 

,...,.   1,000 

New  Mexico.  .  . 

500.., 

...   1,000 

JMawftre,,. 

,  ..      200 

New  York 

260... 

...   1.000 

Dlfit.or  Columbia     SQO. 

Nortli  Ca]\>ilrLii  . 

500.  _ 

..,   1,000 

Florida.,,,, 

...  1,000  ..160  Acres. 

North  Dakota  , 

1,500, . . 

...  5.O0O 

:::^m-.:::"fJ;§88 

Ohio 

100... 

.. .   1,000 

i<Ss!::'/.; 

Oregoo  , 

...  1,600 

lUinob 

,..       400 1000 

Pennsylvania. . 

300... 

. . .     . , , . 

lQ<Uait&  ,  > . , 

...       600 

Bhode  Island.  . 

300,.. 

t  *  ~     . .  *  + 

lOtrt. 

. . ,      200.  OT  40  Acrea. 

South  Carolina- 

500.,, 

.,,  1,000 

Kvieas. ,  « , . 

...lOOAcns. 

Bouth  Dakota  . 

760... 

...  ^,000 

Keocucky  .. 

.,...,   1,000 

..,   1,000 

Lotiisiwom.  , . 

Total,  2.000 

TeXAfl    ,,.....  . 

...    A,000 

Maln«s.,.,., 

fiOO 

■Veimont-* ,'.'!!. 

...    1.600 

Mkiyl&nd. «  , 

...      100 

...      600 

MuMctuiMltaL,             SOO 

Virginia 

^:;: 

. ..  2.000 

Hichlcui... 

,.*      400......  1600 

??S{"^g^iSi» : 

...  3.000 

HilUlMQtft  . . 

•.::  6oo::::::® 

200... 

...   1.000 

sssss?"--.-. 

WlsconBin*  ,  . . . 
Wyoming;.  .  .  ,  , 

200..-. 
500... 

-:.  m 

NoTB. — In  many  of  the  States  it  is  JmpooBible  to  place  a  fixed  amount  on 
pefional  property  exempt.  In  the  table  above  these  States  have  no  amount 
fivca  in  the  penonal  property  column.  *  Oklahoma,  homestead  100  acrw. 


The  Time  In  which  Debts  are  Outlawed 

1.  It  is  found  neoeasary  in  all  oommeroial  oountries  to  fix  a 
limit  of  time  in  which  debts  hold  good.  It  would  not  tend  to 
sound  business  praotioes  or  fairness  for  a  creditor  to  be  allowed 
unlimited  time  in  which  to  enforce  the  collection  of  a  debt 

Sl  Statutes  of  limitation  haTe  therefore  been  enacted*  the 
period  of  time  Tarying,  there  being  no  natural  boundarj  line. 

8.  The  range  of  time  is  from  one  jear  to  twenty  jear& 

4  In  accounts  it  generally  begins  from  the  purchase  of  the 
last  item,  and  is  renewed  by  every  partial  payment 

fi.  In  case  the  debtor  makes  a  written  acknowledgment  In  a 
note,  or  papers  of  that  character,  the  claim  is  renewed. 

For  the  statutes  of  limitation  in  force  in  the  different  States, 
see  title»  Interest  Lates  and  Statutes  of  LimitatUm. 
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STOCK  JOBBING 

The  praetloe  to  which  the  term  "stook  jobbing"  ismoie  par- 
tioularlj  applicable,  is  that  of  dealing  in  stocks  or  shares  by 
persons  who  possess  but  little  or  no  property  in  any  of  the 
funds,  yet  who  contract  for  the  sale  or  transfer  of  stock  at 
some  future  period  at  a  price  agreed  upon  at  the  time.  Such 
twrgains  are  called  Ume  bargains,  and  this  practice  is  gambling 
in  ereiy  sense  of  the  word. 

Wan  Street  in  New  York  City,  is  the  principal  scene  of  stock 
jobbing  in  the  United  State&  The  New  York  Stock  Exchange 
is  the  dominant  feature  of  this  locality.  Here  the  prices  of 
stocks  and  securities  are  determined,  and  here  men  become  mil- 
lionaires  or  paupers  in  a  day. 

Big  Profits  and  Big  Losses.— Stock  jobbing  is  carried  on  to  an 
aaoasing  extent  and  is  of  this  character:     A  agrees  to  sell  to 
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B  150,000  of  bank  stook,  for  instanoe,  to  be  transferred  in 
twenty  days,  for  160,000.  Now  if  the  prioe  of  bank  stock  on  the 
day  appointed  for  transfer  should  be  only  118  per  oent»  he  may 
then  purchase  as  mnch  as  will  enable  him  to  fulfill  his  bargain 
for  $68,000  and  thereby  gain  91,000  by  the  transaction.  Should 
the  prioe  of  bank  stock,  howeyer,  advance  to  125  per  cent»  he 
will  have  to  pay  $62,500  for  the  necessary  amount  of  stock  and 
win  thus  lose  $8,500 1^  completing  his  agreement 

Advlee  of  an  Experienced  Financier.— Russell  Sage,  one  of  the 
most  successful  financiers  in  the  United  States,  gives  the  fol- 
towing  advice  concerning  Wall  Street  speculations: 

'The  fact  cannot  be  too  strongly  impressed  upon  the  minds  of 
intending  Wall  Street  speculators  that  for  every  dollar  gained 
in  Wall  Street  there  is  a  dollar  lost,  and  as  the  people  who  gain 
the  dollars  are  always  well-known  old-timers  in  the  business,  it 
follows,  clearly,  ,that  the  people  who  lose  the  dollars  are  the 
new-comers.  It  often  happens,  too,  tiiat  in  an  unguarded 
moment  an  old-timer  is  ruined  in  Wall  Street;  but  it  is  always 
the  other  old-timers  who  benefit  by  his  collapse— the  new-oomeia 
do  not  figure  in  the  deal 

'*  'Experience*  in  Wall  Street  counts  for  nothing  unless  the 
experience  of  many  years'  duration,  or  is  had  as  a  friend  of  a 
certain  clique. 

"No  doubt  the  man  who  goes  into  Wall  Street  speculatioii 
with  a  $1,000,000  capita!  may,  with  great  prudence,  be  able  to 
win  $1,000,000  or  $6,000,000  more  after  five  or  ten  years.  But  he 
will  lose  from  half  to  three-quarters  of  his  original  capital  in 
acquiring  the  knowledge  of  the  Vire  pulling*  that  will  be  neoee> 
flaxy  far  him  to  be  possessed  of  before  he  can  begin  to  be  making 
regular,  permanent^  steadily  increasing  gains.  Exceptions  have 
been  extremely  rare,  and  were  the  result  of  mere  chance. 

"As  a  rule,  however,  for  a  person  with  less  than  $25,000  or 
even  $50,000  to  go  into  Wall  Street  is  sheer  throwing  away  of 
money.  I  have  seen  thousands  of  men  with  capitals  larger  thaa 
that  go  down  with  the  loss  of  every  dollar.  Some  of  them  wera 
men  of  exceptional  shrewdness,  too. 

"I  tried  qteoulation,  when,  in  1874,  I  bought  a  seat  in  tha 
Stock  Exchange.  But  when  I  found  out  what  the  conditione 
were,  I  simply  got  out  at  the  first  opportunity. 

"I  do  not  wish  to  be  drawn  into  any  controverQy  in  the  mat* 
ter,  so  will  not  particularize;  but  the  person  who  is  thinking  of 
going  into  Wall  Street  speculation  in  the  hope  of  making  money 
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when  be  has  learned  what  is  popularl j  called  the  ropes'  would 
do  well  to  ponder  what  one  writer  has  written  cm  the  subject: 

**  'Some  brokers  of  the  Stock  Exchange  simplj  bid  the  figures 
io  win  their  bets  which  th^  hare  made  with  their  dapes— are 
nmning  a  ^brace"  game.  Pretending  to  trade  in  stock,  th^ 
delude  the  speculating  pablio  with  the  idea  that  thej  bid  stocks 
up  or  down  according  to  conditions  of  trad^  war  news,  and  so 
en.  In  reality,  iheir  onlj  object  is  to  bid  the  figures  agidnst  the 
lambs  on  the  floor  who  Mng  in  the  mon^  of  the  lambs  on  the 
outside.  In  the  nature  of  things,  that  could  be  their  only  object 
The  bushiess  not  being  a  trading  in  actual  stock,  but  simply 
betting  on  figures*  the  only  object  of  the  thimble-riggers  on  the 
floor  is  to  bid  the  figures  so  as  to  win  their  bets.  Seyeral  shysters, 
acting  in  coUusion,  pretend  to  trade  furiously  with  one  another, 
their  bids  in  these  *'wash'*  sales  "washing"  a  stock  up  or  down.* 

Ufa  In  Wan  ttraet— "The  general  public  has  an  hicorreot 
Ideaof  the  nature  of  the  life  of  a  Wall  Street  bushiss  man.  The 
spculatoKS  no  doubt  are  compelled  to  Utc  under  conditloos  of 
unnatural  excitement;  but  it  is  not  so  with  the  Wall  Street 
operator  who  does  not  speculate— the  man  who  buys  stock  with 
the  object  of  improring  its  ¥alue»  and  retaining  it.  There  is  no 
more  undue  excitement  in  the  life  of  a  Wall  Street  busineBsman 
than  there  is  in  the  life  of  a  wholesale  dry  goods  dealer.  The 
■Mm  who  deals  in  money— that  is  what  a  Wall  Street  bushiesB 
nan  does— must  be  just  as  thorough  a  business  man  as  the  man 
who  deals  in  merchandise. 

"The  wholesale  grocer  looks  about  the  field  before  him,  and 
discovers  that  by  purchasing  an  agency  in  a  certain  section  and 
spending  some  mon^  in  developing  its  resources  he  can  make 
kis  general  wealth  so  much  larger;  and  so  it  is  with  all  other 
dealers  in  merchandise.  The  Wall  Street  business  man  does  not 
dodiflerently.  He  simply  examines  the  field  before  him,  and  his 
eoEperience  teaches  him  that  if  he  buys  out  a  lot  of  stock  in  a  cer  • 
tain  concern  which  is  in  great  need  of  ready  monqr,  he  can  lend 
the  mon^  to  that  concern,  and  the  result  will  be  tiiat  the  value  of 
its  shares  will  go  up.  Instead  of  selling  this  stock  when  it  becomes 
valuable^  as  the  public  imagines  he  is  always  anxious  to  do*  it  is 
seldom  that  the  Wall  Street  business  man  cares  to  part  with  it 

"The  Wan  Street  ^peculator  differs  from  the  Wall  Street  busi- 
oess  man  in  this  respect,  in  that  after  buying  a  certain  stock  he 
either  cannot  or  does  not  do  anything  to  make  it  more  valuable 
except  in  the  belief  of  the  lambs  by  the  bidding  for  it  which  he 
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piompis  his  agents  to  da  Then  when  he  sells  it  at  a  higher  fl^ 
ve  the  real  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  the  aottial  ^alne  of  the 
stock  has  remained  all  the  meanwhile  in  exactly  the  same  plaoe 
where  the  tbIoo  was  at  the  time  the  specolator  orig^inallj  pnr- 
ohased  it  It  is  to  persons  sooh  as  the  latter  that  fortunes  am 
lostinWaUStieet'* 

•  Boeket  Shops  are  places  which  secure  Stock  Exchange  quota- 
tions, or  pretend  to  do  80»  and  furnish  persons  of  moderate  mnnng 
the  same  opportunities  for  gambling  offered  to  wealthy  speour 
lators  at  the  Exchange.  Here  anybody  can  gamble  in  f utnrea 
by  risking  as  small  an  amount  as  flye  or  ten  doUais,  but  hla 
chances  of  winning  out  are  about  the  same  as  if  he  had  put  up 
his  mon^  on  a  shell  game  or  three  card  monte. 


WAREHOUSING 

Warehouses  are  divided  generally  into  two  distinct  dassss: 
1.  Bonded  warehouses,  under  the  control  of  the  goTemment* 
9.  Unbonded,  or  private  warehouses. 

Bonded  Warehouses  are  buildings  in  which  imported  mer- 
chandise is  stored  until  the  importer  makes  entry  for  withdrawal 
for  consumption  and  pays  the  duties,  or  until  he  withdraws  the 
merchandise  for  reexportation  to  a  foreign  country  without  pay- 
ing the  duties. 

These  warehouses  are  owned  either  by  the  government,  or  ars 
private  bonded  warehouses,  whose  proprietors  must  obtain 
authority  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  reoeivins 
imported  goods  before  the  duties  thereon  are  paid.  Thosa 
owned  by  the  government  are  under  the  entire  control  of  the 
collector  of  the  port,  who  apooooos  a  charge  at  a  fixed  rate  torn 
the  storage  of  goods,  and  this  charge,  with  the  import  datfu 
becomes  a  lien  upon  them.  The  private  bonded  warehouses  aro 
required  to  be  flrst-clasB»  fire  proof  buUdings,  and  to  be  used  for 
no  other  business,  and  they  must  be  approved  by  the  Seoretarf^ 
of  the  Treasury  before  receiving  any  merohandisa  A  govern* 
ment  officer  is  placed  in  charge,  at  the  expense  of  the  owner,  and 
the  business  is  conducted  under  provisions  and  requirementa 
established  by  the  government.  The  officer  of  the  customs 
detailed  to  take  charge  of  a  bonded  warehouse,  and  under  whose 
supervision  bonded  goods  are  received  and  delivered  from  the 
warehouse,  is  called  a  banded  atareke^per. 
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Goods*  wans  and  merohandiae  imported  into  the  Unitod 
8tate8»  sabjeot  to  the  payment  of  ad  yalorem  duties,  are  required 
1^  law  to  be  appraised  at  their  '^actual  market  value"  in  the 
fozeign  port  at  time  of  export  As  it  is  frequently  diffloult  to 
establish  an  actual  market  value  in  a  foreign  port,  many  goods 
being  made  only  and  expressly  for  foreign  markets,  and  not  sold 
nor  offered  for  sale  at  the  plaoe  of  their  manufacture  or  ship- 
ment, serious  litigatioDs  often  arise  between  the  merohant  and 
the  government  This  dilBoulty  has  led  to  the  reoognition  1^ 
the  oommerolal  world  of  the  distinotions»  oash  value,  market 
value*  and  intrinslo  value,  although  the  laws  name  but  one— the 
''actual  market  value." 

In  the  United  States  the  government  warehouse  system  has 
been  extended  to  other  than  imported  goods.  Thus  qiirlluoas 
liquon  may  be  deposited  m  certain  warehouses  under  the  oca- 
tiol  of  an  internal  revenue  collector,  and  payment  of  the  internal 
revenue  taxes  delayed  until  the  liquors  are  withdrawn.  Bonds 
are  usually  required  of  persons  availing  themselves  of  this  priv- 
ilegOb  and  the  liquors  so  stored  are  said  to  be  in  botui 

Unbonded  Wsiehouses,  or  private  storage  houses*  are  oommon 
in  aU  the  large  cities  of  the  United  States,  and  are  mostly  used 
for  the  storage  of  household  goods.  There  are  many,  however, 
used  exclusively  for  the  storage  of  merohandise,  some  of  whidh 
axe  known  as  cold-storage  warehouses.  In  some  Stotes  ware- 
houses  for  the  storage  of  grain,  eta*  are  subject  to  State  inspeo- 
tion  and  supervision 

The  rates  for  storing  bulky  articles  are  usually  fixed  at  se 
much  per  month*  according  to  the  amount  of  space  oooiqKied. 
The  warehouseman  is  regarded  as  a  bailee  fcxr  hirsb  and  must 
take  ordinary  care  of  the  property  placed  in  his  ouatody.  Oee 
BaUmenU.) 

Warehouse  Receipts  given  by  private  warehouse  companies 
are  negotiable  instruments  and  pass  from  hand  to  hand  by  ^ 
indorBement»  or  th^  may  be  used  with  banks,  eto.*  as  collateral 
securily  for  money  borrowed.  There  is  usually  a  provision  in 
the  receipt  that  its  transfer  by  indorsement  and  delivery  shall 
be  a  conclusive  transfer  of  the  property.  Where  this  is  the  case 
the  receipt  is  an  acknowledgment  of  the  warehouseman  that 
the  goods  are  aotuaUy  in  store*  and  he  becomes  liable  for  their 
value  even  if  no  such  goods  as  described  in  the  receipt  have  bees 
stored  with  him. 
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TRADE  AND  COMMERCE 

The  Tenns  "trade"  and  "oommeroe/*  primarily,  have  the  same 
meaning,  only  the  latter  ia  now  generally  restricted  to  the  buy- 
ing, selling,  exchanging,  etc.,  of  commodities  between  different 
nations  or  States*  while  the  former  is  applied  indiscriminately 
to  all  commercial  intercourse,  whether  domestic  or  intemationaL 

Ttade  is  diyided  generally  into  two  classes,  ufholeadle  and 
retail  Wholesale  trade  ddals  in  goods  by  the  piece  or  in  large 
quantities,  supplying  retail  dealers  and  middle  men  generoUy*, 
while  retail  trade  deals  in  small  quantities  and  supplies  goods 
directly  to  consumers. 

The  Wholesale  Itade  of  a  country  is  divided  into  four  differ- 
ent kinds:  the  home  trade,  the  import,  or  foreign  trade  of  con* 
sumption,  the  export  trade,  and  the  carrying  trade. 

The  Home  Ttade  is  employed  in  purchasing  in  one  part  of  the 
eame  country  and  selling  in  another  the  produce  of  the  industry 
of  the  country,  and  it  comprehends  both  the  inland  and  coast* 
ing,  or  that  which  is  carried  on  both  by  land  and  sea. 

ne  Import  Trade  is  employed  in  purchasing  foreign  goods  for 
home  consumption. 

The  Xxport  Trade  is  employed  in  connection  with  goods  and 
produce  sent  to  foreign  markets. 

The  Oanying  Trade  is  employed  in  transacting  the  commerce 
of  foreign  countries,  or  in  carrying  the  surplus  produce  of  one 
to  another. 

Ckmrnieree  distributes  the  gifts  of  nature,  balancing  the  defi* 
dendes  of  one  country  with  what  is  superfluous  in  another, 
cteates  a  demand  for  labor,  finds  employment  for  wealth,  and 
mult^lies  and  cheapens  the  productions  of  eyery  country. 

Xzports  aai  Imports.— A  quarter  of  a  century  ago  the  United 
States  ranked  fourth  lamong  the  commercial  nations  of  the 
world.  To-day  it  stands  first  in  the  value  of  its  exports.  In  a 
single  fiscal  year— that  which  ended  June  80, 1898— the  exports 
of  the  United  States  increased  by  a  figure  which  represents  a 
greater  increase  than  that  of  England  in  twenty-fiye  years.  In 
1800  the  total  value  of  exports  of  the  United  States  was  870,071.- 
980,  and  in  1908  it  had  increased  to  $1,490,141,879,  which  is  over 
140,000,000  greater  than  the  total  value  of  exports  of  Great 
Britain  for  the  same  year. 

Foreign  Oarxying  Trade.— During  the  year  1908  the  shipping  in 
ttie  foreign  carrying  trade  that  was  entered  and  cleared  at  the 
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wknu  ports  of  the  United  States  aggregated  02,409,881  tons. 

Inland  Oanylng  Trade.— In  its  railway  oommeroial  faoilitiee 
ike  United  States  is  preeminent  The  total  railway  mileage  of 
the  world  is  506,9<»,  of  whioh  the  United  States  possesses  180,607. 
This  is  0,667  miles  greater  than  the  aggregate  mileage  of  Euro- 
pean railways. 

Mannfaetores.— These  unrivaled  faoilities  for  transportation 
have  induced  a  marvelous  growth  of  manufactures  in  the  United 
States  for  consumption  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  In  1870  the 
manuftioturee  of  the  United  States  just  about  equaled  those  of 
Great  Britain,  while  to-day  they  are  two  and  a  half  times  tm 
great  as  the  total  value  of  British  manuf^M^tures,  and  equal  U> 
those  of  Ghreat  Britain,  Germany  and  France  put  together. 

Oustoms  Duties.— The  taxes  levied  on  imported  goods  ara 
usually  called  oustoms  dutiea 

Oustom-Houaes.— The  place  appointed  by  the  government  at 
ports  of  entry  where  vessels  and  merchandise  are  entered  and 
duties  upon  imported  goods  are  collected,  and  where  vessela 
obtain  their  clearance  and  other  papers,  is  called  a  custom* 
house;  the  collectors,  appraisers,  surveyors,  naval  officers*  and 
their  deputies,  examiners,  clerks  at  the  head  of  divisions^ 
inspectors,  gangers  and  weighers,  but  not  subordinate  clerks* 
aie  called  euttofk-houBe  offleen,  and  are  sworn  to  fiiithful  serv- 
ice; the  persons  who  act  for  merchants  in  the  business  of  enter- 
ing and  clearing  goods  and  vessels,  and  in  the  transaction  of 
general  business,  are  known  officially  as  mutom-houae  broken. 

A  Oustom-house  Sntry  is  a  statement  made  in  writing  to  the 
collector  of  the  district,  l^  the  owners  or  consignees  of  the 
merchandise  on  board  any  ship  or  vessel,  which  they  desire  to 
land. 

Bonded  Goods.— Foreign  goods  are  said  to  be  bonded,  when 
the  payment  of  the  duties  is  secured  by  a  bond,  or  when  ware- 
housed in  a  government  [store  or  warehouse^  and  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  collector  of  the  port  until  entered  for  consumption 
and  the  duties  are  paid.    (|9ee  Warehoueing.) 

When  goods  are  shipped  from  a  foreign  port  and  destined  for 
an  interior  point  or  other  place  in  the  United  States  that  is  not 
a  port  of  entry,  they  first  go  to  a  port  of  entry  and  then  are  f or* 
warded  fiilNmd  to  the  point  of  destination.  This  tramnshipment 
Is  efifected  through  means  of  a  custom-house  broker  at  the  port 
of  entry,  to  whom  the  invoice^  bill  of  lading,  and  other  shipping 
tpapers  are  sent 
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CONTRACTS 

A  Oon  tract  is  an  agreement  between  competent  persons, 
on  sufficient  consideration,  to  do,  or  abstain  from  doing,  some 
certain  act  or  acts  within  some  certain  time,  expressed  or 
implied. 

To  Oonstitute  a  Valid  Oontraet — one  tliat  can  be  en- 
forced by  law— five  things  are  necessary:  competent  parties, 
sufficient  consideration,  mutual  assent,  lawful  subject  matter, 
and  time  of  performance. 

Parties  Who  May  and  Who  May  Not  Make  Oontraets.— 

Until  the  contrary  is  shown,  all  persons  entering  into  a  con- 
tract are  presumed  to  be  competent  to  bind  themselves  by  their 
agn^eement.  Hence  those  who  would  resist  the  performance  of 
a  contract  on  the  ground  of  legal  incapacity  must  set  up  and 
prove  the  particular  incapacity  upon  wnich  they  rely  to  avoid 
the  contract. 

Minors,  insane  persons,  idiots,  and  persons  deprived  of  their 
reason  by  intoxicants,  are  incapable  of  entering  mto  contracts. 

Married  women,  under  the  conmion  law,  are  not  competent 
parties  to  a  contract.  But  by  the  statutes  of  most  of  the  States 
a  married  woman  is  now  empowered  to  enter  into  contracts 
regarding  her  own  separate  property,  enter  into  business  on 
her  own  behalf,  or  join  in  a  business  partnership  with  her 
husband. 

Bound  for  Necessaries  Fiimi8hed.--Though.  minors,  in- 
sane persons,  idiots,  etc.,  are  not,  generally  speaking,  competent 
to  enter  into  contracts,  they  are  bound  for  necessaries  fur- 
nished them.  A  husband  is  bound  for  necessaries  furnished 
his  wife,  even  if  against  his  orders,  if  he  fails  to  furnish 
them  for  her.  ,  _^  ^ 
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Ck>rporatioiui  can  enter  into  contracts,  provided  they  keep 
within  the  limits  prescribed  byj  their  charters.  Anything 
attempted  b^ond  those  limits  would  be  ultra  virea,  beyond 
their  power*  and  void.  Ruol  contracts  made  by  a  corporation's 
authorized  agents  within  the  scope  of  its  chartered  powers  axe 
express  promises  of  the  corporation.  Like  an  individual,  a 
corporation  may  be  bound  by  implied  contracts  deduced  by 
inference  from  corporate  acts.    See  Corporations. 

Ooiisideration.»A  contract  without  consideration  is  void  at 
the  option  of  the  party  against  whom  it  is  sought  to  be  enforced. 
There  is  one  exception  to  this  nile.  It  does  not  apply  to  inno- 
cent indorsees  and  bona  JIde  holders  of  negotiable  papers.  A 
promise  is  a  good  consideration  for  a  promise. 

It  is  not  always  necessary  that  the  consideration  be  expressed 
in  the  contract ;  it  is  sometimes  implied.  Thus,  when  a  contract 
is  deliberately  made,  without  fraud  and  with  a  full  knowledge 
of  the  droumstanoes,  any  damage,  suspension,  or  forbearance 
of  a  right,  will  be  sufficient  consideration.  It  is  not  necessary 
that  the  considerati<m  should  exist  at  the  time  of  the  promise, 
if  it  arise  afterwards,  in  consequence  of  the  promise. 

Mistake.— A  contract  made  under  a  clear  mistake  of  faet  is 
not  binding;  for  instance,  if  A.  sells  to  R  a  horse,  which  both 
A.  and  R  suppose  to  be  in  A.'8  stable,  and  at  [the  [time  of  the 
contract  the  horse  is  dead,  the  sale  is  void.  But  a  mistake  of 
law  is  bindings  for  every  one  is  presumed  to  know  what  the 
law  is. 

Mutual  Assent.— No  contract  is  valid  in  law  unless  the  parties 
agree  to  the  same  thing  in  the  same  sense.  Where  a  person 
orders  a]  certain  quanti^  of  goods,  for  instance,  at  a  certain 
credit,  and  the  merchant  sends  a  less  quantity  at  a  shorter 
credit,  and  the  goods  are  lost,  the  merchant  cannot  recover  the 
price  of  them;  for  there  was  no  agreement  on  the  terms,  and 
hence  no  contract. 

Subject  Matter.— The  thing  to  be  done  or  omitted  is  called  the 
wbjieet  matter  of  the  contract.  If  this  is  iUegal  in  its  character, 
immoral^  at  contrary  to  publiopolioy,  the  law  will  not  enfcffoe 
the  contract. 

Iboang  Oontraeta  Ckmtrary  to  Public  Policy  is  that  of  a  man 
binding  himself  not  to  exercise  his  trade  or  business;  but  if,  for 
a  vahuMe  consideration,  he  engages  not  to  exercise  his  trade  in 
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«  partioolar  place,  he  is  bonnd  by  his  engagement,  bat  he  may 
azeroise  it  elsewhere.  A  bond  that  the  obligor  shall  never 
tmny  on,  or  be  concerned  in,  a  particular  business,  is  Yoid. 

Time  of  PerfonnaDee.»There  most  be  a  time*  either  expressed 
or  implied,  in  which  a  contract  is  to  be  performed.  Otherwise 
one  party  could  postpone  the  execration  of  his  contract  indefi* 
nitely.  Where  no  time  is  expressed,  a  reasonable  time  will  be 
onderstood. 

V6nnality.M}ontraots  of  Tarious  kinds  may  be  made  yerbally^ 
ethers  are  required  l^  law  to  be  in  writing.  All  contracts  ars 
either  esvpress  or  implied,  Ea^pren  contracts  are  where  the 
terms  are  openly  uttered  at  the  time  of  making.  ImplieA  ars 
aoch  as  reason  and  justice  dictate,  and  which  the  law  presumes 
eivery  man  undertakes  to  perform.  For  instance,  if  there  is  no 
stipulation  as  to  the  price,  when  one  seUs  goods,  €X  performs 
labor  for  another  at  his  request,  the  law  implies  a  promise  to  pay 
for  such  goods,  or  labor,  so  much  as  th^  are  reasonably  worth. 
It  is  also  an  implied  condition  of  work  and  labor,  that  it  be  done 
in  a  suitable  and  workmanlike  manner.  But  the  law  wiU  never 
fanpty  a  promise  against  a  party^s  declaration  at  the  tima 

Oontraets  That  Must  be  inWUting.^The  English  StaJhOe  of 
M)rQ/ud»  has  been  substantially  copied  in  nearly  all  the  States.  It 
frovides  that— in  the  following  cases  no  agreement  shall  be 
legally  enforoible  unless  the  same,  or  some  memorandum 
thereof,  be  in  writing,  and  subscribed  by  the  party  to  be 
charged  therewith:  1.  Every  special  promise  of  an  executor  or 
administrator  to  answer  damages  out  of  his  own  estata 
S.  Every  agreement  made  upon  consideration  of  marriage.  This 
applies  not  to  promises  of  marriage,  but  to  promises  to  pay 
mon^,  or  to  make  a  settlement  of  property,  if  the  marriage  is 
oonsummated.  8.  Every  agreement  that  by  its  terms  is  not  to 
be  performed  wUhin  one  year  from  the  making  thereof.  4.  Every 
special  promise  to  answer  the  dM,  defatdt,  or  miedoinge  of 
another.  5.  Every  contract  for  the  sale  of  any  goods,  chattels^ 
or  thing /or  the  price  of  ten  pounds  (|60.00),  or  more,  unless:  (a) 
the  buyer  shall  accept  and  receive  part  of  such  goods;  or  (b)  the 
Imyer  shall  at  the  time  pay  some  part  of  the  purchase  mon^y» 
or  give  something  in  earnest  to  bind  the  bargain.  6.  Every 
contract  for  the  sale  of  any  lands,  or  any  interest  in  lands. 

Where  a  person  has  the  benefit  of  another's  services  under  a 
verbal  agreement,  and  then  successfully  pleads  the  statute  of 
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tends*  the  other  party  may  recover  ao  mnoh  as  his  servioet 
have  been  worth. 

Xnterpretation  and  OonstnietioiL^In  oonstrufng  contracts,  the 
Intention  of  the  parties  must  govern;  words  are  to  be  token  in 
their  natural  and  obvious  sense;  when  the  intention  'js  doubtful 
the  context  may  be  resorted  to  to  explain  ambiguous  terms;  tha 
whole  of  the  instrument  is  to  be  viewed  and  compared  in  all  its 
IMurts,  so  that  eveiy  part  of  it  may  be  made  consistent  and 
effectual  Where  the  language  of  an  agreement  is  plain  and 
imequivocal,  there  is  no  room  for  construction,  and  it  must  be 
carried  into  effect  according  to  its  plain  meaning. 

Jjnbiffuities  in  deeds  or  other  instruments  are  generally  inter 
inreted  against  the  grantor,  or  contractor. 

Perfonnanee.— A  person  who  undertakes  to  perform  a  job  of 
work  by  special  contract,  must  perform  his  contract  before  he 
Is  entitled  to  his  pay..  If  a  person  is  hired  for  six  months,  ct 
a  definite  time,  and  leaves  before  the  end  of  it,  without 
reasonable  cause,  he  is  liable  to  lose  his  wages  for  the  period  he 
has  served.  But  if  he  is  dismissed  without  cause  he  can  recover 
lot  the  damages  he  has  sustained.  It  is  no  sufficient  cause 
for  abandoning  one's  contract,  that  he  was  put  upon  work  not 
contemplated  at  the  time  the  contract  was  made»  but  if  he  is 
pfevented  l^  sickness  from  laboring  during  the  stipulated 
period,  he  may  recover  for  his  services  as  much  as  his  services 
were  worth,  for  the  time  he  labored. 

Bpedflc  Ferformaiiee.»The  law  side  of  the  court  cannot 
enforce  the  specific  performance  of  a  contract.  It  can  only 
allow  damages  for  the  failure  to  perform,  or  for  breach.  On  the 
equity  side  of  the  court,  certain  contracts  may  be  enforced 
specifically.  They  most  commonly  relate  to  the  sale  of  real 
property. 

Eesdnding.— In  general,  a  contract  cannot  be  rescinded,  unlesi 
1^  consent  of  both  parties,  except  in  case  of  fraud.  A  party 
having  a  right  to  rescind  a  contract,  must  exercise  the  right 
within  a  reasonable  time. 

Where  parties  agree  to  rescind  a  sale  once  made  and  perfected 
without  fraud,  the  same  formalities  of  delivery,  eta,  are  neces- 
sary to  revest  the  property  in  the  original  vendor,  which  were 
necessary  to  pass  it  from  him  to  the  vendee.  A  contract 
required  by  hiw  to  be  in  writing  cannot  be  dissolved  by  verbal 
acraement 
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Tandor. — ^A  tender  of  payment  does  not  bar,  or  extin- 
gniah.  the  debt;  for  the  debtor  is  still  liable  to  pay  it,  but  it  bars 
the  claim  to  subsequent  damages,  interest  and  costs  of  defense 
against  the  plaintiff.  A  debtor  should  tender  the  full  amount 
of  the  debt  with  the  interest  and  costs  which  have  accrued. 

Damages.— -The  general  rule  of  law  respecting  the  meas- 
ure of  damages  is,  that  where  an  injury  has  been  sustained, 
for  which  the  law  gives  a  remedy,  tnat  remedy  shall  be  com- 
mensurate with  the  injury  sustained. 


HOW  A  OONTBAOT  SHOULD  BE  WRITTBN. 

Pen  and  Ink  Should  Be  Used  in  writing  a  contract,  but 
the  use  of  a  pencil  will  not  render  the  contract  invalid.  The 
contract  should  be  written  in  plain  and  unequivocal  language, 
and  the  law  does  not  in  general  require  a  formal  contract 
drawn  up  with  technical  precision. 

The  Oontraet  Should  be  Dated,  and  care  should  be  taken 
that  the  date  be  not  a  Sunday  or  a  legal  holiday,  for  in  some 
States  that  would  invalidate  the  contract. 

Any  Brasurers  or  Interlineations  made  in  the  body  of 
the  contract  should  be  specified  in  the  margin  or  at  the  bottom 
as  having  been  made  before  the  contract  was  signed. 

Any  Material  Alteration  in  the  contract  after  it  is  signed, 
if  made  by  a  parbr  to  the  contract  without  the  consent  of  the 
other  par^  will  discharge  the  contract. 

Contracts  should  be  prepared  and  signed  in  duplicate,  tripli- 
cate, etc.,  according  to  the  number  of  persons  concerned  in 
them.    Each  party  should  be  furnished  with  a  copy. 

It  is  the  presumption  of  the  law  that  a  person  in  making  a 
contract  intends  to  bind  not  only  himself  but  his  legal  repre- 
sentatives. Such  representatives  may  therefore  sue  or  be  sued 
on  a  contract,  although  not  named  in  it. 

Letters  May  Oonstitute  a  Oontraet.— If  a  letter  contain- 
ing an  offer  is  answered  by  another,  accepting  it,  the  two  let- 
ters taken  tos[ether  constitute  the  written  contract.  If  an  or- 
der for  goods  is  sent  and  filled  it  is  a  written  contract  as  far  as 
the  writer  is  concerned,  but  not  as  to  the  other  party.  A  tele- 
gram in  the  same  way  may  be  a  written  contract. 


dkeneral  Form  of  Oontraet 

Contract,  made  and  concluded  this  first  day  of  June,  A.  D.  1911,  hy 
and  between  John  Jones,  of  the  city  of  Springfield,  county  of  Sangamon, 
and  State  of  Illinois,  party  of  the  first  part,  and  Samuel  Smith,  of  the  same 
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iMaeeondpHVlntlwR  wdi:  TteMidp««j«f  thtMOMit 
mdw^&m^md  witk  tin  nid  p««j  «f  tht  lim  puv  to 
r<Hp>>Jiiii|.  iBdllwnldp««j«rilMllnliMiteoQttaelr 
I  to  |Mj  onto  Um  Mid  pHly  «f  llM  aeeond  iMit,  Ibr  the  auM,  tk» 
M  «r  any  dolhap^  iMTftd  moMy  «r  Um  United  Stetea.  ee  IbOows:  tte 

rt  9iia«iil  ft  «i  i<  aMd4,  and  t«cntx-fl^  doDais  wImii  (hen*  . 

iB  eiliui  viMnoC  «Im  pvtiei  to  tbtm  pie«nts  te? 
Bir  baadi  and  Meli^  tlie  daj  Aod  year  fint  ebove  vittlMi. 


Oontniet  to  BoU 


made  tlie  tenth  day  of  Jaw,  A.  IK  Ifll. 
I  Dasb  ef  the  dty  of  Bkwwnington,  in  the  oounty  ef  MeLaan,  and  1 
,  party  of  the  fint  peit,  and  Bichaid  Roe^  ef  the  aame  plaee»  peity 

that  the  said  party  of  the  iSnt  part,  for  the  coarideratlM 
■mittoned,  asieea  to  erect  and  bufld  for  the  nid  party  of  the 
I  part,  o  dweDhig-houM  on  the  lot  of  land,  numbeied  91  Oak  atreal. 
in  the  eity  eC  Bloomington  af ciwald,  and  to  ftanlah  all  the  materiahi  and 
aS  the  wcrk  neoesaaiy  to  complete  the  aane.  acreeably  to  the 
;  plana  and  spedficationa  allied  by  the  parttea;  end  to  deltvM 
the  said  boildinf  .  flnlahed  tai  vmj  rcapect,  to  the  nld  party  of  the  aioiad 

part,  on  «  befoie  the day  of next. 

In  ooBfltdofttion  wheieot.  the  nid  party  of  the  aeoond  part  tfraea  i* 
pay  to  the  aaid  party  of  flm  part,  the  sum  of  one  thousand  ftNir  hundiei 
($M0O.OO>.  as  foU0ws>-t2OO  ^rtien  the  cellar  is  completed,  tSM 
I  the  teme  is  erected,  $200  when  the  outside  is  ahinded  end  di4>boarded 
SMO  when  the  lathing  is  completed,  and  9600  when  the  buildinff  la  flniriMd 
mbiA  sums  shall  be  in  full  of  all  his  claims  and  demands  acatnst  the  party 
of  the  second  part,  except  as  hereinafter  provided. 

And  U  is  further  offreed,  that  the  said  party  of  the  second  part  may 
modify  the  before-mentioned  specification,  in  any  particular,  without  impaiiN 
taC  its  validity,  or  the  validity  of  this  contract  in  other  reepects;— prevMed 
that  the  sum'to  be  allowed  to  either  party  for  such  alterations  shall  havo 
been  agreed  upon  by  the  partiee  hereto^  and  a  foil  atatement  of  the  sam* 
made  in  writing,  and  signed  by  them,  before  the  wcric  to  be  affected  by  th» 
change  la  commenced. 

In  witness  whereof  we  have  hereunto  set  our  hands  and  seals,  on  fkm 
day  and  year  first  above  written. 

Jomr  Dos.  [aBixJ 

RirwAWP  Ron.    fuAil 
iMCiifsd  ond  tfsKeered  in  presence  ef 
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46-HORSE    POWER    TRACTOR   PULLING   8.    14-INCH   PLOWS 


Oontraet  for  Hiring  a  Farm  Hand 


Know  all  Men  bt  Thesb  Presents: 

That  Walter  A.  Clyde  afirrees  to  work  faithfully  for  Wm.  R 
Manbeck.  as  a  general  laborer  on  his  farm,  and  to  do  any  work  that 
be  may  be  called  upon  to  do  In  connection  therewith,  in  the  town- 
ship of  Lisle.  County  of  Dupacre,  and  State  of  Illinois,  for  the  period 
of  one  year,  besinnins  the  first  day  of  February  next,  1907,  for  the 
sum  of  Thirty  Dollars  per  month. 

In  consideration  of  the  services  to  be  performed,  the  said  Wm.  R. 
Manbeck  agrees  to  pay  Walter  A.  Clyde  Thirty  Dollars  per  month. 

In  witness  whereof,  the  said  parties  have  hereunto  set  their 
hands  this  first  day  of  January,  1911. 

Walter  A.  Cltdb. 
Wm.  r1  Manbeck. 


Note. — ^The  above  is  a  simple  form  of  contract,  and  is  legal  and 
binding  on  both  parties  in  any  state  and  territory  in  the  Union. 
Why  don't  farmers  put  their  contracts  In  writing  instead  of  having 
simply  a  verbal  agreement?  It  would  save  argument,  dispute,  hot 
blood  and  many  times  save  trouble  and  lawsuits. 
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Oontnet  irifh  a  Olnl^  or  WorianaB 

Ttai  AoBCBaNT,  made  this  first  daj  of  January,  A.  D.  1911.  bf 
mod  between  James  Freeman,  of  the  city  of  Chicaco,  comity  of  Ooolc,  and 
State  of  nunois,  party  of  the  flist  part,  and  Alfred  Willis,  of  the  said  city, 
comity,  and  State,  party  of  the  second  part, 

WttneBseth«  that  the  said  Alfred  Willis  has  agreed  to  enter  the  servioa 
of  the  said  James  Fteeman  as  a  cleric  icr  Journeyman)  and  promises  falt]»» 
Ailly,  honestly  and  diligently  to  give  and  devote  to  him  his  time  and  labor 
M  afcresald,  for  the  space  of  three  years,  from  the  first  day  of  January. 
A.  D.  1911. 

In  consideration  whereof,  the  said  James  Freeman  agrees  to  allow,  and 
pay  to  the  said  Alfred  Willis  the  sum  of  twelve  hundred  dollars  (S1200.00) 
per  annum,  in  equal  payments  of  one  hundred  dollars  on  the  first  day  of 
each  and  every  calendar  month  of  the  yeai;  the  first  payment  to  be  made 
CO  the  first  day  of  February,  lOM. 

Witness  our  hands, 

Jaiijbs  Fbumam. 
Altbbd  Wzlub. 

Oontnet  to  OdtftBta  Land  on  Sham 

Ites  AoxEBMBNT,  mad^  this  first  day  of  February,  A.  D.  1911,  between 
Chas.  N.  Rohr,  of  the  town  of  Oolfaz.  county  of  Clinton,  State  of  Indiana, 
and  Henry  Reamer,  of  Linden,  county  of  Montgomery,  State  of  Indiana, 
party  of  the  second  part. 

Witnesseth  that  the  said  Chas.  N.  Rohr  will,  on  or  before  the  first  day  of 
If  arch,  break,  propetly  prepare,  and  sow  with  wheat  the  Ibrty  acres  belonging 
to,  and  lying  north  of  the  dwelling-place  of  the  said  Henry  Reamer,  in  the 
lown  of  Unden. 

That  one-half  of  the  seed  wheat  shall  be  found  by  said  Henry  Reamer. 
That  when  said  crop  is  in  proper  condition  the  saia  Chas.  N.  Rohr  will  cut, 
harvest,  and  safely  house  it  in  the  bam  of  Henry  Reamer.  That  he  wfll 
propetly  thresh  and  dean  the  same.  That  he  will  deliver  one-half  of  said 
wheat  to  the  said  Henry  Reamer  at  his  granary,  on  or  before  the  fifteenth 
day  of  November,  1911« 

Witness  our  hands  and  seals. 

Chas.  N.  Robb.    [sbal] 
HmtBT  Rbaiob.  [sbal] 
Signed,  seolsd,  and  delivered 

in  presence  of 
Wm.  Mtbrs, 
FbBD  HnjjfAW, 

ONE  HUNDRED  FACTS  AND  FORMS  OF 
PROMISSORY  NOTES 

▲  Xosotialilo  Note  is  a  positiTe  piomlBe  in  writing  to  pay  to  a 
person  therein  named  at  his  OtAtf »  or  to  him  or  bearer,  a  certain 
•am  of  moDoy,  at  a  speoifled  date,  or  within  a  time  that  is  oer^ 
tiinly  asoertainableb 
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A  Note  Promisiiig  to  Pay  <<At  Bight"  or  "On  Demand**  is  nego- 
tiable, for  it  is  presumed  that  the  party  interested  will  see  that 
sight  is  given  or  demand  made. 

If  No  Time  of  Payment  Is  Specified,  ''on  demand"  will  be  pre- 
sumed to  be  intended. 

Parties  to  a  Note.— The  person  who  promises  is  oalled  the 
maker,  and  the  one  to  whom  the  promise  is  made  is  oalled  the 
payee.  One  who  transfers  a  note  to  another  by  indorsing  his 
name  on  the  back  is  called  an  indoreer,  and  the  person  to  whom 
the  note  is  transferred  is  oalled  the  holder. 

Negotiation.— A  note  is  negotiated  when  it  is  transferred 
from  one  person  to  another  in  such  manner  as  to  constitute  the 
transferee  the  holder  thereof;  if  payable  to  bearer  it  is  nego- 
tiated by  delivery;  if  payable  to  order  it  is  negotiated  l^  the 
indorsement  of  the  holder,  completed  by  delivery. 

Thmtfer  after  Maturity.- A  note  may  be  transferred  as  well 
after  maturity  and  in  the  same  manner  as  before  maturity,  but 
the  purchaser  takes  it  at  his  own  risk  It  is  subject  in  his  hands 
to  any  defenses  that  may  have  existed  against  it  in  the  handaof 
one  holding  it  when  it  became  due. 

Holders  in  Good  Faith.— A  purchaser  or  holder  of  a  note  or 
other  negotiable  instrument  who  has  acquired  it  in  good  faith, 
for  a  -valuable  consideration,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  business, 
when  it  is  not  overdue,  without  notice  of  dishonor,  and  without 
notice  of  fsota  which  impeach  its  validity,  has  a  title  unaffected 
by  those  fincts,  and  may  recover  on  the  instrument,  even  tliough 
it  was  without  consideration  between  the  parties  originally,  was 
subsequently  released  or  paid,  or  was  originally  obtained  by 
fraud,  theft  or  robbery;  but 

In  Case  of  FMod,  Theft  or  Eobbeiy,  if  the  instrument  had 
never  been  given  force  by  the  maker  l^  delivery  and  he  was  not 
guilty  of  negligence,  there  could  be  no  recovery;  in  such  case 
the  note  would  never  have  had  any  legal  existence.  But  the 
slightest  negligence  renders  the  maker  liable»  for  instanoe,  if 
the  maker  of  a  note  after  completing  it  retains  it  in  his  posses 
sion,  no  matter  bow  securely,  he  is  liable  to  a  holder  in  good 
faith,  or,  as  he  is  oommon^y  termed,  a  boma  fidia  holder, 
although  it  was  'placed  in  droolation  through  frand,  theft,  or 
robbery. 

Where  a  Bolder  in  CkK>d  Faith  Is  Not  Protected.— The  defenses 
against  whidh  a  bona  fide  holder  is  not  protected  are:     t  In 
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oapaoity  of  the  maker  of  a  note  to  oontraot;  as  where  he  ia  an 
infimt,  or  a  lonatio,  or  a  person  under  guardianahif).  8.  The 
interdiction  of  astatate;  as  where  a  statute  renders  the  oontraot 
Toid,  for  gambling  or  other  illegality.  8.  Where  the  party  has 
never  in  .fact  signed  the  note  as  it  stands;  as  where  it  was 
forged,  or  where  it  was  subsequently  altered,  without  the  mak* 
er's  oonsent  or  fault.  4.  Where  the  maker  was  misled  into  sign- 
ing something  he  was  not  intending,  through  imposition,  and 
without  negligence  on  his  part^  or  where  a  person  who  is  unable 
to  read,  or  is  blind,  has  a  note  falsely  read  to  him,  and  he  signs 
it  believing  it  to  have  been  correctly  read,  he  will  be  protected* 
But  where  a  person  of  ordinary  faculties  and  knowledge  is 
betrayed  into  signing  a  note^  believing  it  an  instrument  of  a 
different  kind,  he  will  be  bound  to  bona  fide  holders,  unless  he 
has  been  free  from  negligence.  If  the  maker  with  reasonable 
caution  might  have  detected  the  fraud,  the  note  will  be  good 
with  a  hofnafide  holder. 

▲  Note  Izeeuted  Under  Duress— that  is,  under  such  fear  o» 
oompulsion  as  to  overcome  the  free  agency  of  a  reasonably  firm 
man— will  not  be  good  in  the  hands  of  a  Ixmaflde  holder;  for 
there  was  no  consent  and  no  f^ult  of  the  maker. 

Ifaeompleted  Notes,- If  a  note  is  executed  and  delivered  witb 
the  amount  left  blank,  the  parties  who  sign  or  indorse  it  will  ba 
bound  to  a  bona  fide  holder  for  any  amount  that  may  ba 
fllledin. 

U  a  Farty  Sntmsts  His  Signature  on  a  Blsiik  Phmt  to  another 
to  fill  in  some  note»  he  will  be  bound  to  a  bona  ./Zde  holder  though 
the  other  fills  in  an  entirely  different  note  than  agreed.  But  if 
a  person  writes  his  name  on  a  blank  paper  without  any  intentioD 
of  having  it  filled  out,  and  another  obtains  it  and  writes  a  note 
above  the  name,  it  will  not  be  binding  even  in  the  hands  of  a 
bolder  In  good  fiiith. 

UsUUtyof  Xodorsexs.— All  the  persons  who  have  indorsed  a 
note  are  liable  for  the  amount  due ;  but  only  one  satisfaction  can 
he  recovered.  If  one  indorser  is  obliged  to  pay  the  debt  he  can 
look  to  the  othen  for  their  proportion. 

An  Indorser  llay  Avoid  Liabilitr  by  writing  '^without  re* 
course"  on  the  back  of  the  note  with  his  signature. 

T6  Make  the  Indorser  of  a  Note  EesponsiUe,  for  its  payment 
'the  lawful  holder  must  use  due  diligence  by  the  institution  an^ 
iprosecution  of  suit  against  the  maker  thereof. 
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Pioteit.— A  protest  of  anote  isa  fonnal  statement  l^a  notai^ 
that  the  note  was  presented  for  payment  and  payment  refosed. 
When  a  note  is  not  duly  paid  on  presentation,  it  is  said  to  be 
^'dishonored"  and  is  taken  to  a  notary  publie,  who  again  pre- 
sents it»  and,  if  not  paid,  he  notes  its  non-payment»  and  after- 
wards draws  out  a  formal  protest^  that  legal  proceedings  may 
be  taken  for  reoovering  the  amount  due. 

Notlee  of  Protest.— The  holder  of  a  note  may  give  notice  of 
protest  either  to  all  the  previous  indorsers  or  only  to  one  of 
them;  in  the  latter  case  he  must  select  the  last  indorser,  and  the 
last  must  give  notice  to  the  last  before  him,  and  so  on. 

Where  notice  of  protest  is  duly  addressed  and  deposited  in  the 
postofficei  the  sender  is  deemed  to  have  given  due  .notioe»  not- 
withstanding any  miscarriage  in  the  maila 

Demand  sai  Payment.— Notes  payable  on  demand  must  be 
presented  for  payment  within  a  reasonable  time,  in  order  to  hold 
indorsers. 

Where  Days  of  Oraee  are  Allowed  lyy  statute  on  notes»  they 
are  not  considered  due  until  the  expiration  of  the  days  of  grace. 
If  a  note  is  presented  and  payment  demanded  on  the  last  day  of 
grace,  and  payment  refused,  the  maker  is  in  default,  and  notice 
of  dishonor  may  forthwith  be  given  to  the  indorser.  For  days 
of  grace  allowed  l^  the  statutes  of  different  States^  see.  Intere&t 
Idxum  and  Statutes  of  Limitatiotk 

A  Note  Made  Pag^bUe  at  a  Bank  and  held  there  for  payment 
imtil  the  usual  hour  for  dosing,  need  not  be  presented  to  the 
maker  in  person  to  bind  the  indorser.  It  may  be  protested,  as 
In  the  case  of  [drafts,  immediately  on  the  close  of  bank  hours. 
Payment  must  be  immediately  demanded  of  the  indorser  if  he 
resides  in  the  same  j>lace;  if  he  is  a  non-resident  he  must  be 
notified  at  once  by  letter. 

Presentment  Not  Neeessary  to  Bender  Maker  UaUe.—IVesent» 
ment  for  payment  is  not  required  in  order  to  oharge  the  maker 
of  anotOi 

Sundays  aad  BoUdays.— When  the  day  of  maturity  falls  upon 
Sunday  or  a  legal  holiday  the  note  ifl(  payable  on  the  next  suc- 
ceeding business  day. 

Plaee  of  Denumdw— Where  place  of  payment  is  specified  in  a 
note  demand  should  be  duly  made  at  that  place. 

By  Whom  Demand  May  Be  Made.- The  holder  of  a  note  or 
my  one  acting  for  him  may  make  the  demand  for  payment  an4 
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aend  notdoe  of  dighonor  to  the  indoraen.  Usually  the  holder  or 
his  agent  notifies  all  the  parties  on  the  note.  This  is  the  most 
business-like,  as  well  as  the  most  prudent  way,  as  it  renders  all 
parties  responsible  to  him,  and  each  responsible  to  each  other  in 
their  order. 

Extending  Time  of  Payznant  by  the  holder  releases  the  indors- 
ers  of  the  note,  unless  consent  to  such  extension  has  been  given 
by  the  indorsers. 

Lost  Notes.— If  the  maker  should  refuse  to  pay  a  note  which 
has  been  lost,  he  may  by  law  be  oompelled  to  pay  it,  but  it  would 
be  necessary  for  the  party  collecting  it  to  give  bond,  to  protect 
the  maker  from  all  further  claims,  on  account  of  the  lost  paper. 

Proof  Bequired.— It  is  necessary  to  prove  that  the  note  has 
been  given  by  a  certain  party  or  parties,  and  up  to  date  not  paid. 
The  maker  of  the  note  can  compel  the  holder  of  the  same  to  give 
evidence  that  the  amount  promised  therein  has  not  been  paid. 

The  Finder  of  a  Note,  as  of  all  other  property,  must  make 
reasonable  efforts  to  find  the  owner,  before  he  is  entitled  to 
appropriate  it  for  his  own  purposes.  If  the  finder  conceal  it,  ha 
is  liable  to  the  charge  of  larceny  or  theft 

A  Note  Deatrosred  by  Fire  can  be  collected  by  proof  of  losa 

Interest.— A  note  which  does  not  state  on  its  face  that  it 
betas  interest,  will  bear  interest  only  from  maturity. 

S  the  Words  *'With  Interest"  ai«  Induded  inaNote  it  draws 
the  legal  rate  of  interest  from  the  date  of  making. 

If  the  Note  is  to  Draw  a  Bate  of  Interest  Higher  than  the 
Legal,  but  not  higher  than  the  statute  of  the  State  allows,  the 
rate  of  interest  must  be  specified. 

Death  of  a  Holder.— After  the  death  of  a  holder  of  a  negotiable 
note,  his  executor  or  administrator  may  transfer  it  by  his 
indorsement 

When  Bight  of  'Action  Expires.- The  statute  of  limitations 
begins  to  run  from  the  day  the  right  of  action  accrues.  See 
Tntereai  Laws  arid  Statutes  of  Limitatum. 

ALL  THE  DI7FEBENT  70BM8  OF  NOTEb 
Form  of  Non-negotiable  Note 

$100.00  Woodstock,  111.,  June  0,  1911. 

Thirty  days  after  date  I  promlBe  to  pay  James  Jones  One  Hundred  DoUara 
▼alue  reoeiyed. 

John  Dobson. 
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N^otiable  Without  Indorsonent 

1100.00  Madison,  Wis.,  June  1,  10~. 

Sixty  days  after  date  I  promise  to  pay  John  M.  Smith  or  bearer. 
One  Hundred  Dollars,  value  received. 

Grant  WKm. 

N^otiable  by  Indorsemtnt 

1100.00  Omaha,  Neb.,  March  1,  19~. 

Ninety  days  after  date  I  promise  to  pay  to  George  Nelson  or 
order.  One  Hundred  Dollars,  value  received. 

Richard  Mills. 

Payable  at  Bank 

1100.00  Chicago,  111.,  June  2,  19—. 

One  year  after  date,  for  value  received,  I  promise  to  pay  Oliver 
Brown  or  order,  at  the  First  National  Bank,  One  Hundred  Dollars, 
with  interest  at  six  per  cent  per  annum. 

Charlbb  Johnsok. 

On  Domand 

150.00  Denver,  Colo.,  January  2,  19 — . 

On  demand,  for  value  received,  I  promise  to  pay  to  the  order  of 
John  Riley,  Fifty  Dollars*  with  interest 

Edward  Jamks. 

▲eeommodation  Note 

[N.  6. — The  maker  of  an  accommodation  note  (one  for  which 
he  has  received  no  consideration,  havine  lent  his  name  or 
ci^edit  for  the  accommodation  of  the  holder)  is  not  bound  to  the 
person  accommodated,  but  is  bound  to  all  other  parties,  pre- 
cisely as  if  there  was  a  good  consideration.] 

1100.00  Toledo,  O,  March  10,  19~. 

Sixty  days  after  date  I  promise  to  pay  to  the  order  of  Aimer 
Wilson,  One  Hundred  Dollars,  at  the  First  National  Bank,  without 
defalcation.  Owbn  Tatbs. 

Credit  the  drawer, 

Ai«MBR  Wilson. 

To  One's  Own  Order 

1100.00  Memphis^  Tenn.,  April  8,  19—. 

Sixty  days  after  date  I  promise  to  pay  to  my  own  order.  One 
Hundred  Dollars,  value  received.     Interest  at  seven  per  cent. 

Mabzok  Adams. 

By  Married  Woman 

1200.00  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  June  9,  19-^. 

For  value  received,  I  promise  to  -jay  John  Jackson,  or  order, 
ninety  days  after  date.  Two  Hundred  Dollars,  with  interest  And  I 
hereby  charge  my  individual  property  and  estate  with  the  payment 
of  this  note.  (Mrs.)  Mart  H.  Jonbs. 
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97  Pwaon  who  Oaonot  WUte 

t50.00  Alton,  m..  June  8.  1911 

For  value  leceived,  I  promise  to  paj  to  Mie  order  of  William  Waxren, 
Fifty  Dollars,  with  interest  at  six  per  oe&t. 

his 
Edwin  Uobbib,  Witness  Louis  X  Babbul 

mark. 

Payable  in  Merdiaiidisa 

•lOaoO  Sprlnfffleld,  Mass..  Jmie  8.  19U. 

For  value  received,  I  promise  to  pay  Daniel  Ward,  or  order.  One  Hundred 
Dollars  in  merchantable  wheat,  at  the  current  price. 

Jaspbe  NoinBB. 

OoIUtoral  Nota . 

$800,000  rtn»  Oaks-  Mich.,  June  1.  29U 

Sixty  days  after  date  I  promise  to  pay  to  the  order  of  John  Jacobson, 
Three  Hundred  Dollars,  without  defalcation,  f6r  value  received.  Interest 
at  six  per  cent. 

Having  deposited  United  SUtes  Bonds  of  the  nominal  value  of  Four 
Hundred  DoII&ts,  which  I  authorize  the  holder  of  this  Note,  upon  the  non- 
performance of  this  promise  at  maturity,  to  sell,  either  at  public  or  private 
sale,  without  demanding  payment  of  this  Note  or  the  debt  due  thereon,  and 
without  further  notice,  and  apply  proceeds,  or  as  much  thereof  as  may  be 
necessary  to  the  payment  of  this  note,  and  all  necessary  expenses  and  charges, 
holding  myself  responsible  for  any  deficiency. 

Mabtdt  Field, 

Jndgmant  Hotd— CkwniBoin  Vonn 

•lOaOO  New  York,  January  1.  191L 

Three  months  after  date,  I  promise  to  pay  Paul  Jones,  or  order.  One 
Hundred  Dollars,  with  interest  at  the  rate  of  seven  per  cent  per  annum,  from 
maturity  until  paid,  without  defalcation.  And  I  do  hereby  confess  Judgment 
for  the  above  sum,  with  interest  and  costs  of  suit,  the  release  of  all  errors, 
and  waiver  of  all  rights  to  inquisition  and  appeal,  and  to  the  benefit  of  all 
laws  exempting  real  or  personal  property  tti,m  levy  and  sale. 

Louis  IIabz.    (ssaiJ 

Judgmant  Note— 'Iran-CUd**  Voim 

$500.00  Taooma,  Wash.   June  2.  1911, 

One  year  after  date,  for  value  received,  we  promise  to  pay  to  the  order 
of  John  L.  Routt,  Five  Hundred  DoUars,  negotiable  and  payable  at  the 
First  National  Bank  of  Tacoma,  without  defalcation  or  discount,  with  eight 
per  cent  interest  per  annum  from  date  until  paid,  both  before  and  alter 
Judgment,  payable  in  U.  8.  gold  coin;  and  if  suit  be  instituted  for  the  coUec- 
tk>n  of  this  note  we  agree  to  pay  Fifty  Dollars  attorney's  fee.  If  the  interest 
be  not  paid  as  herein  stipulated,  the  legal  holder  ot  this  note  may  declare  tne 
principal  due,  and  proceed  by  law  to  recover  both  principal  and  interest. 

Henrt  dlOTB, 
KoTX-For  Mortgage  Note  see  page  288>  JoBN  dims. 
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Jadgmtnt  Nota,  with  Waiver  and  Power  of  Attorney 

1600.00  New  York,  June  1,  19 — . 

Two  months  after  date,  I  promise  to  pay  to  the  order  of  William 
Eddy  Six  Hundred  Dollars,  at  the  National  Park  Bank,  for  value 
received,  with  interest  at  seven  iper  cent  per  annum,  from  maturity 
until  paid. 

ESDWIN  liETTLB.      iSMAhl 

Know  all  Men  bt  thmb  Psumm: 

That  I,  the  undersicnoed,  am  Justly  indebted  to  William  Eddy, 
upon  a  certain  promissory  note,  of  even  date  herewith,  for  Six  Hun- 
dred Dollars^  value  received,  with  interest  at  the  rate  of  seven  per 
cent  per  annum,  from  maturity  until  paid,  and  maturing  August  1st, 
1911. 

Now,  thereforOi  in  consideration  of  the  premises.  I  do  hereby 
make,  constitute,  and  appoint  John  Bright,  or  any  attorney  of  any 
court  of  record,  to  be  my  true  and  lawful  attorney,  irrevocably  for 
and  in  my  name,  place,  and  stead,  to  appear  in  any  court  of  record, 
in  term  time  or  in  vacation,  in  any  State  or  Territory  of  the  United 
States,  at  any  time  after  said  note  becomes  due,  to  waive  the  service 
of  process,  and  confess  Judgment  in  favor  of  said  William  Eddy, 
or  his  assigns^  upon  said  note,  for  the  amount  thereof  and  interest 
thereon,  together  with  costs  and  twenty  dollars  attomejr's  fees ;  and 
also  to  file  a  cognovit  for  the  amount  thereof,  with  an  a<reement 
therein,  that  no  proceeding  in  error  or  appeal  shall  be  prosecuted,  or 
bill  of  equity  filed  to  interfere  in  any  manner  with  the  operation  of 
said  Judgment,  and  also  to  release  all  errors  that  may  intervene  in 
the  entering  up  of  said  Judgment  or  issuing  execution  thereon ;  to 
waive  all  benefits  which  I  may  be  entitled  to  by  virtue  of  any  home- 
stead, exemption,  appraisement,  or  valuation  law,  now  or  hereafter 
in  force,  wherever  sucdi  Judgment  may  be  entered  or  enforced, 
hereby  ratifying  and  confirming  all  that  my  said  attorney  shall  or 
may  do,  by  virtue  hereof. 

Witness  my  hand  and  seal  this  1st  day  of  June  A.  D.  1911. 

Edwin  Littli.     [eaiL] 


Joint  Note 

1200.00  Cairo,  ni.,  ICarch  80,  19—. 

Two  months  after  date,  we  promise  to  pay  to  the  order  of  Albert 

Sloan  Two  Hundred  Dollars^  value  received. 

Jacob  Scott, 
JAXBS  Atkins. 


Joint-and-Several  Note 

1600.00  Newark,  N.  J.,  March  6,  19—. 

Six  months  after  date,  for  value  received,  we  Jointly  and  sever- 
ally (promise  to  pay  Hiram  Davids  or  order,  at  the  First  National 
Bank,  Five  Hundred  Dollars*  with  interest 

RiCHABD  Mabk, 
Jambs  Hackbtt. 


INDOBSEBCENTB 


1» 
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INDORSEMENTS  OF  NOTES 

Definitiozu— An  indorsement  is  a  writing  on  the  back  of 
a  note  or  other  written  instrument. 

What  is  Sufflcientr— Though  it  is  usual  and  better  to 
write  the  indorsement  in  ink  on  the  back  of  a  note,  it  is  legally 
sufficient  if  written  with  either  pen  or  pencil  upon  any  part 
of  the  instrument,  or  upon  a  paper  attached  thereto.  The 
signature  of  the  indorser,  without  additional  words,  is  a  suffi- 
cient indorsement.* 

Kinds  of  Indorsements.— An  indorsement  may  be  either 
special  or  in  blank,  and  it  may  also  be  either  reatrietive,  qtiali- 
fiedf  or  condiUcmaL 

An  Indorsement  in  Blank  specifles  no  indorsee,  and  an 
instrument  so  indorsed  is  payable  to  bearer,  and  may  be  nego- 
tiated by  delivery.     (See  Form  1.) 

A  Special  Indorsement  (sometimes  called  a  full  indorse- 
ment) specifies  the  person  to  whom  or  to  whose  order  the  in- 
strument is  to  be  payable;  and  the  indorsement  of  such  in- 
dorsee is  necessary  to  the  further  negotiation  of  the  instru- 
ment.    (See  Form  2.) 

A  Qualified  Indorsement  constitutes  the  indorser  a  mere 
assignor  of  the  title  to  the  instrument.  It  may  be  made  by 
adding  to  the  indorser's  signature  the  words  '^without  re- 
course,'' or  any  words  of  similar  import.  Such  indorsement 
does  not  impair  the  negotiable  character  of  the  instrument. 
(See  Form  3.) 

A  Oonditional  Indorsement  is  one  that  involves  some 
condition.  A  party  required  to  pay  the  instrument  may  disre- 
gard the  condition,  and  make  payment  to  the  indorsee  or  his 
transferee,  whether  the  condition  has  been  fulfilled  or  not.  But 
any  person  to  whom  an  instrument  so  indorsed  is  negotiated 
will  hold  the  same,  or  the  proceeds  thereof,  subject  to  the 
rights  of  the  person  indorsing  conditionally.     (See  Form  4.) 

A  Restrictive  Indorsement  expressly  confines  the  pay- 
ment to  some  particular  person  or  purpose.    (See  Form  5.) 

Partial  Payments.—When  money  is  received  on  a  note, 
the  amount  and  date  of  receiving  should  be  plainly  written  on 
the  back  of  the  paper.     (See  Form  6.) 
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rOBMB  or  nDOBSBMSHTS 

XndonMiiMit  in  Blank 


FOBM  1 

B£  CAREFUL  ABOITT  INDORSING  NOTES 

Special  iMlonemiiit 


Fomd 
BE  CAREFUL  ABOUT  INDORSING  NOTES 

QadlfiAd  Lidonameiit 


FOBM  8 
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Oondittoml  XndorMnifliit 


FOHK  4 

Bostrictive  Indon«m«nt 


FOBM  5 

Fwtiil  Pijuiint  IiidofMoiMit 


FOHK  6 

A&  Order  is  a  written  request  or  direction  for  tlie  pay- 
ment of  money  or  delivery  of  goods  to  a  person  therein 
namedi  the  same  to  be  charged  to  the  person  making  the 
request 

Orders  for  the  payment  of  money  are  negotiable  if  made 
payable  to  order  or  to  bearer,  bat  the  person  on  whom  they 
are  drawn  is  not  under  obligation  to  pay  them,  unless  they 
have  been  accepted,  for  an  order  partakes  of  the  nature  of  a 
draft. 
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FORMS  OF  ORDERS 

For  Money 

1500.00  Chicago,  IlL.  March  10.  19—. 

Mr.  Richard  Fobs:  Please  pay  to  William  MaBon,  or  bearer, 
Five  Hundred  Dollars,  on  my  account  Thomas  Fblu 

For  OoodB  to  Value  of  Oertain  Amonnt 

1100.00  Oblumbus^  O.,  April  1,  19—. 

Mfessas.  Bronbon,  Kino  A  Co. :  Please  deliver  to  the  bearer, 
David  Swing,  such  goods  as  he  may  desire,  to  the  value  of  One  Hun- 
dred Dollars,  and  charge  same  to  my  account. 

Gborob  H.  Thomab. 

For  Ooods  Stored 

Richmond,  Va.,  June  1,  19 — . 
MESSRS.  Smith,  Jones  A  Co. :    Please  deliver  to  the  bearer,  E.  H. 
Van  Oven,  Six  Barrels  of  Apples^  stored  by  me  in  your  warehouse. 

J.  Li.  Spauldinq. 

DUE  BILLS 

▲  Due  Bill  is  a  formal  written  acknowledgment  that  a 
certain  amount  is  due  to  the  person  therein  named.  It  may  be 
payable  in  money  or  in  merchandise.  It  is  not  transferable, 
and  draws  no  interest  unless  specified  therein. 

FORMS  OF  DUE  BILLS 
Payable  in  Money 

.160.00  Racine,  Wi&,  June  2,  19 — . 

Due  William  Macey,  on  demand.  Fifty  Dollars,  value  received. 

John  Knox. 

Payable  in  Merchandise 

1100.00  Indianapolis^  Ind.,  June  2,  19 — , 

Due  Charles  H.  Adams,  for  services  rendered.  One  Hundred  Dol- 
lars, payable  on  demand,  in  merdbandise,  at  my  store. 

WiLUAM  Johnson. 

RECEIPTS 

RULES  FOR  WRITINO  ALL  KINDS  OF  RECEIPTS 

What  a  Receipt  Is.— A  receipt  is  an  acknowledgment  in 
writing,  signed  by  the  person  receiving,  that  certain  personal 
pTox>erty  (money  or  goods,  or  both) ,  has  been  received. 

A  Oomplete  Receipt  requires  the  following  statements: 
^That  a  payment  has  been  received;  the  date  of  the  payment; 
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the  amount  or  article  received;  from  whom  received,  and  if  for 
another  on  whose  behalf  payment  is  made;  to  what  debt  or 
purpose  it  is  to  be  applied;  by  whom  received,  and  if  for  an- 
other, on  whose  behalf  it  was  received. 

Kinds  of  Beeeipts*— Receipts  are  divided  generally  into 
three  kinds:  Receipts  in  Full,  Receipts  on  Account,  and  i2e- 
eeipts  to  Apply  on  Particular  Accounts, 

Every  Beoeipt  Should  Show  whether  pairment  i9  made 
in  full,  on  account,  or  on  what  particular  account  where  there 
are  more  than  one  between  the  persons. 

How  an  Agent  Should  Sign*— An  agent  should  sign  his 
principal's  name  and  then  write  his  own  name  underneath, 
prefixing  the  word  ''by,''  thus: 

John  Smith,  [principal] 

by  Thomas  Jones,  [the  agent.] 

Beeeipt  for  a  Note  Not  Necessary*— It  is  not  necessary  to 
take  or  give  a  receipt  when  a  note  is  paid,  as  the  instrument 
itself  becomes  a  receipt. 

Mistake  or  Fraud*— A  receipt  given  under  error  or  mis- 
take of  fact,  or  obtained  through  fraud,  is  void. 

70BMS  OF  BEOEIPTS 
.   Beeeipt  in  Full 

Clinton,  111.,  March  10,  19~. 
Received  from  Randolph   Pike,   Two   Hundred   and   Fifty-three 
Dollars,  in  Full  of  All  Deniands. 

CHARLB8  Johnson. 

Beoeipt  on  Account 

Davenport,  Iowa,  June  1,  19 — ^. 
Received   from  Hiram  Powers^   One   Hundred   and   Seventy-live 
Dollars,  on  account.  Clarbncb  Whxtb. 

Beeeipt  on  Particular  Account 

Caraon  City,  Nev.,  June  1,  19 — . 
Received   from   Abner  Offletsby,    One   Hundred   and   Nlnety-flve 
Dollars,  to  apply  on  hire  of  horse. 

Mabshall  Stbait. 

Beeeipt  for  Bent 

Ottumwa,  Iowa,  June  1,  19 — , 
Received   from  William   Lawrence,   Thirty   Dollars,   In  full   for 
rent  of  residence  at  96  Adams  Street  for  the  month  of  May. 

JA.MB8    WALTBRS, 

Per  William  Stout,  Agent. 
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BUYING  AND  SELLING  MERCHANDISE 
Legal  Points  for  the  Seller 

Olfer  to  Bell, — ^An  advertisement  or  price  list  sent  out  by 
a  wholesale  merchant  to  a  retail  dealer  offering  goods  for 
sale  on  certain  terms  is  not  such  an  offer  as  will  become  bind- 
ing on  acceptance.  (Lincoln  vs.  Erie  Preserving  Co.,  132  Mass., 
129).  The  mere  exposure  of  an  article  for  sale  with  a  cer- 
tain price  marked  on  it  does  not  constitute  an  offer  that  will 
create  legal  relations  between  the  tradesman  and  any  person 
that  may  choose  to  tender  him  the  price  marked.  And  so 
where  a  traveling  salesman  submits  his  samples  and  prices 
to  a  dealer.  This  does  not  constitute  an  oHer  that  will  be- 
come binding  by  acceptance.  It  is  a  mere  solicitation  of  an 
order.  If  the  retail  dealer  gives  the  salesman  an  order,  this 
constitutes  on  the  part  of  the  retail  dealer  an  offer  to  buy 
certain  merchandise  on  certain  terms  at  a  certain  price,  to 
be  accepted  or  rejected  by  the  firm  which  the  salesman  rep- 
resents as  it  may  see  fit.    (McKindley  vs.  Dunham,  66  Wis.,  42). 

Revocation  of  Offer. — ^An  offer  to  sell  may  be  recalled  or 
revoked  at  any  time  before  its  acceptance.  But  the  revoca- 
tion must  be  made  known  to  the  offeree  before  it  has  any 
effect  Therefore,  if  an  acceptance  be  duly  mailed,  before 
any  knowledge  of  a  revocation,  though  one  had  been  really 
sent,  the  sale  is  closed.  It  is  well  settled  that  even  when  on 
making  the  offer  the  offerer  expressly  promises  to  allow  a 
certain  time  to  the  other  party  for  acceptance,  the  offer  may 
nevertheless  be  revoked  in  the  interval,  if  no  consideration 
has  been  given  for  the  promise  and  provided  that  the  revo- 
cation is  duly  communicated  or  brought  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  other  party  before  he  has  accepted  the  offer  (Larmon  vs. 
Jordan,  56  111.,  204).  A  failure  to  comply  with  a  eondition 
of  the  offer  as  to  the  mode  of  acceptance,  or  an  acceptance 
conditionally,  on  terms  varying  from  those  offered,  will  cause 
the  offer  to  lapse,  for  this  is,  in  effect,  a  rejection  of  the 
offer.  For  instance,  a  counter  proposal  to  buy  at  a  sum  less 
than  asked  in  the  offer  to  sell  amounts  to  a  refusal  of  the 
offer,  which  thereby  is  terminated,  and  the  party  to  whom  it 
was  made  cannot  afterwar4s  hold  the  intended  seller  to  the 
original  offer.     (Arthur  vs.  Gordon,  37  Fed.  Rep.,  568.) 

Refusal  to  Receive  Goods. — If  the  buyer  unreasonably  re- 
fuse to  receive  the  goods,  after  due  delay  and  proper  precau- 
tion the  seller  may  resell  them  and  hold  the  buyer  respon- 
sible for  any  deficit  in  the  price  (4  Bing.,  722).  After  actual 
acceptance,  goods  received  cannot  be  rejected;  and  while  a 
buyer  is  not  bound  to  accept  a  less  quantity  than  ordered, 
he  is  bound  by  an  acceptance  of  part  of  them.  Mere  re- 
ceipt does  not  constitute  acceptance;  but  delay  in  rejecting 
or  acts  of  ownership  will  amount  to  such.  The  buyer,  of 
course,  has  a  reasonable  time  after  a  receipt  to  inspect  and 
?r!sGt  the   goods   if   they   do    not  answer  the   description. 
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(Shields  V8,  Reibe,  9  Bradw.,  698.)  If  goods  are  not  accord 
ing  to  contract,  duty  rests  on  buyer  to  notify  seller  of  the 
fact  within  a  reasonable  time.  (BenJ.  on  Sales,  690).  The 
failure  of  a  customer  to  repudiate  a  sale  of  stock  made  by 
his  broker  upon  a  stock  exchange,  immediately  after  it  is 
reported  to  him,  operates  as  a  ratification,  and  precludes 
him  from  subsequently  contending  that  the  terms  of  the  sale 
were  unauthorized.     (Clews  vs,  Jamieson,  182  U.  S.,  461). 

Refusing  to  Belt, — ^A  dealer  has  the  right  to  refuse  to  sell 
to  any  particular  individual  in  the  absence  of  any  illegal 
combination.    (Locker  vs.  American  Tobacco  Co. ,  195  N .  Y. ,  665). 

Restraint  of  Trade.— Contracts  between  a  manufacturer 
and  all  dealers  whom  he  permits  to  sell  his  products,  com- 
prising most  of  the  dealers  in  similar  articles  throughout 
the  country,  which  fix  the  price  for  all  sales,  whether  at 
wholesale  or  retail,  operate  as  a  restraint  of  trade,  unlawful 
both  at  common  law  and  as  to  interstate  commerce,  under 
the  anti-trust  act  of  July  2,  1890,  even  though  such  products 
may  be  proprietary  medicines  made  under  a  secret  formula. 
(Dr.  Miles  Medical  Co.  vs.  John  D.  Park  ft  Sons  Co.,  220  U.  S., 
873.) 

Legal  Points  for  the  Buyer 

Acceptance  of  Offer, — In  order  to  constitute  a  sale  there 
must  be  an  absolute  and  unconditional  acceptance  of  the  offer 
to  sell.  For  instance,  where  A  wrote  to  B  to  send  him  six 
hogsheads  of  rum,  and  other  things,  B  sent  only  three  hogs- 
heads, which  were  lost  on  the  way,  it  was  held  to  be  no 
sale.  (Bruce  vs,  Pearson,  3  Johns,  334).  But  written  or 
spoken  words  are  not  necessary  to  constitute  an  acceptance. 
It  may  be  implied  from  conduct,  as  where  one  person  sends 
goods  to  another  without  any  order  and  he  receives  and  con- 
sumes them,  knowing  that  the  sender  expects  him  to  pay 
for  them.  (Wellauer  vs.  Fallows,  48  Wis.,  105).  A  person 
is  not  bound  to  receive  and  pay  for  a  larger  quantity  than 
he  orders.    (Rommel  vs.  Wingate,  103  Mass.,  227). 

When  Title  Passes. — ^Where  a  merchant  receives  an  order 
for  a  certain  quantity  of  goods  and  actually  charges  the  goods 
on  his  books,  no  title  passes  to  any  particular  goods  until 
they  have  been  set  apart,  marked  or  in  some  way  designated 
for  the  buyer;  and  this  is  so  even  though  the  order  embraces 
the  whole  quantity  the  seller  had  of  that  description.  (BenJ. 
on  Sales,  294).  Where  delivery  of  goods  is  made  conditional 
upon  payment  of  price,  title  does  not  pass  until  payment 
is  made.  (Merchants'  Exchange  Bank  vs.  McGraw,  59  Fed., 
972).  There  is  a  sufficient  change  of  possession  of  personal 
property  in  the  possession  of  a  bailee  to  support  a  sale  as 
against  a  claim  of  the  seller's  creditors,  where  the  bailee,  at 
the  request  of  both  seller  and  buyer,  consents  to  hold  the 
proper^  for  the  latter.   (Hendrie  vs.  B.  Mfg.  Co.,  66  Pac.,  1067). 

Bale  and  Return. — In  this  class  of  sales  the  title  and  risk 
Immediately  pass  to  the  purchaser.     (Dearborn  vs.  Turner, 
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16  Me.,  17).  If  the  right  of  return  is  not  duly  exercised  and 
the  property  is  retained,  the  right  is  fosfeited  and  the  sale 
becomes  absolute.  (Ray  V8.  Thompson,  12  Cush.,  281).  Where 
the  seller  accepts  a  return  of  the  goods  without  objection,  his 
consent  to  a  rescision  may  be  implied  therefrom.  (Qreder 
vs.  Stahl,  115  N.  W.,  1129). 

Cash  or  OretfU.— Where  goods  are  sold  without  expecta- 
tion of  immediate  payment,  it  is  a  sale  on  credit,  though  no 
period,  whether  a  day  or  a  year,  is  fixed.  (Arnstedt  vb.  Sut- 
ler, 30  111.,  164).  The  presumption  of  an  agreement  for  cash 
payment  falls  where  the  dealing  is  pursuant  to  a  previous 
general  understanding  that  credit  shall  be  given  and  in  ac- 
cordance with  previous  dealings  on  that  basis.  (Kahn  V9, 
Cook,  22  lU.  App.,  669). 

Unsatisfactory  Goods, — In  every  contract  to  supply  goods 
of  a  specified  description  which  the  buyer  has  no  opportunity 
to  inspect,  the  goods  must  not  only  in  fact  answer  the  speci- 
fied description  but  must  also  be  salable  or  merchantable 
under  that  description.  (White  vs.  Miller,  71  N.  T.,  118). 
Where  the  goods  are  rejected  by  the  buyer  on  the  ground 
that  they  are  unsatisfactory,  freight  charges  paid  by  him 
are  recoverable.  (Virginia^Jarolina  Lumber  Co.  vs.  Bisinger, 
29  App.  Cas.  (D.  C),  631). 

Fraud. — If  a  buyer  fraudulently  misatates  the  facts,  mate- 
rial ffects,  the  sale  is  voidable.  False  statements  as  to  what 
property  he  owns,  what  debts  he  owes,  what  amount  of  busi- 
ness he  is  doing,  that  his  property  is  unincumbered,  etc., 
render  the  sale  voidable.  Caiy  vs.  Hotailing,  1  HiU,  811). 
The  mere  fact  that  the  purchaser  of  goods  falls  to  disclose 
the  fact  that  he  is  insolvent  does  not  amount  to  fraud  if  he 
intends  to  pay  for  them  and  is  not  asked  as  to  his  financial 
condition.  (Talcott  vs.  Henderson,  81  Ohio  St.,  162).  If, 
however,  at  the  time  of  the  purchase  he  does  not  intend  to 
pay,  he  is  guilty  of  fraud,  for  he  impliedly  represents  that 
he  does  intend  to  pay;  and,  if  he  has  no  reasonable  yexpecta- 
tion  of  being  able  to  pay,  it  is  equivalent  to  an  intention  not 
to  pay.     (Edson  vs,  Hudson,  83  Mich.,  450). 

BANKS  AND  BANKING 

Bri0t  EOstoiy  of  Banks.— The  name  "bank"  is  derived  from  the 
Italian  word  banco,  a  benoh;  the  early  Italian  banks  being  in 
Ihe  habit  of  transaoting  their  business  on  benches  or  tables  in 
the  market-places  of  the  principal  towns. 

Tha  Tiist  Banking  Institatioii  of  Inqxirtaiice  was  the  Bank  of 
Venice,  which  was  established  in  1171.  The  Bank  of  Genoa  was 
projected  in  1845,  but  did  not  go  into  full  operation  until  1407, 
The  Bank  of  Barcelona  was  established  in  1401,  and  was  the  first 
to  institute  the  eystem  of  negotiation  of  bills  of  ezohange.    The 
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Bank  of  Hamburg  was  established  in  1619,  the  Bank  of  Rotter- 
dam in  1635,  the  Bank  of  Stockhokn  in  1688,  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land in  1694,  the  Banks  of  Berlin  and  Breslau  in  1765,  and  the 
Bank  of  North  America  (by  Robert  Morris,  at  Philadelphia) 
in  1782. 

The  National  Banking  System  of  the  United  States  was 
organized  in  1863,  prior  to  which  all  banks  of  issue  and  deposit 
were  chartered  by  the  several  States,  and  in  1857,  1,400  of 
these  State  institutions  were  in  existence. 

Different  Classes  of  Banks*— Banks  are  divided  generally 
into  five  classes:  of  deposit,  of  discount,  of  circulation,  of  ex- 
change, and  savingrs  banks.  Taking  them  separately,  they 
may  be  characterized  as  follows: 

Banks  of  Deposit  receive  money  to  keep  for  the  depositor 
until  he  draws  it  out,  by  checks  payable  to  himself  or  to  others. 
A  person  who  desires  to  make  a  single  deposit,  to  be  withdrawn 
in  the  same  account,  receives  from  the  bank  a  certificate  of  de- 
poeit.  This  is  payable  at  any  stated  time  or  on  demand,  and 
may  bear  interest. 

Banks  of  Discount  are  occupied  in  discounting  promissory 
notes  and  bills  of  exchange,  or  in  lending  money  on  security. 
Almost  all  banks  have  a  department  embracing  tiiese  features. 

Banks  of  Oireolation  issue  bills  or  notes  of  their  own, 
intended  to  be  the  circulating  currency  or  medium  of  exchange, 
instead  of  gold  and  silver.  The  notes  or  bills  of  the  National 
Banks  are  guaranteed  by  the  Government,  which  holds  as 
security  bonds  belonging  to  the  bank  to  a  still  larger  amount 
than  their  issue  of  bills,  or,  as  commonly  termed,  their  ''circu- 
lation." The  Government  also  retains  a  five  per  cent  fund 
for  immediate  redemption. 

Only  the  National  Banks  issue  a  circulation,  because  a  tax 
of  ten  per  cent  would  be  levied  upon  any  kind  of  circulating 
notes  other  than  those  issued  by  the  Government. 

Banks  of  Exchange  receive  money  on  deposit,  and,  in- 
stead of  paying  it  back  to  the  depositors,  make  payments  by 
drafts  on  other  banks.  They  keep  money  on  deposit  at  the 
principal  trade  centers;  thus  money  can  be  sent  to  different 
points  at  small  expense  and  without  risk.  They  charge  one  who 
desires  to  remit,  a  small  amount  for  their  services,  and  sell  him 
their  draft  on  tiie  place  to  which  the  remittance  is  to  be  sent. 

Savings  Banks  teceive  in  trust  or  on  deposit  small  sums  of 
money  at  a  moderate  rate  of  interest.  These  sums  generally  are 
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lbs  saTings  of  laboron  from  their  earningai  and  are  thua 
deposited  for  pxoflt  and  safe  keeping. 

At  the  end  of  a  certain  fixed  time  the  interest  due  is  added  tc 
eaoh  depositor's  aooonnt.  These  interest  tenna  vary  with 
difiPerent  hanks,  being  one,  three,  or  six  months. 

Eaoh  depositor  is  famished  with  a  book  showing  his  deposits 
from  time  to  time  and  what  he  has  drawn  out  When  settling, 
the  depositor  is  aUowed  no  interest  on  the  last  deposit  if  it  hat 
not  been  in  the  bank  for  a  full  interest  term. 

KAXXOKAL  BAHU 

Why  80  Oaned.~In  1868  a  national  law  was  passed  in  aooord- 
anoe  with  whioh  banks  might  be  organized  and  conducted  alike 
throughout  the  country.  Banks  formed  under  that  and  subse- 
quent laws  of  Congress  are  called  National  Banks,  for  the  reason 
that  they  are  organised  under  national  laws  and  their  notes 
secured  by  national  obligations. 

How  Ozganized.— Any  number  of  persons,  not  less  than  five^ 
can  enter  into  articles  of  association  for  the  fdrmation  of  a 
national  bank.  Such  articles  must  specify  in  general  terms  the 
object  for  which  the  association  is  formed,  and  are  signed  by 
those  associating  and  forwarded  to  the  CknnptroUer  of  the 
CurrMioy. 

Bequisite  Amount  of  OspitsL-^The  capital  stock  of  a  nat-^A"!^ 
banking  association  is  divided  into  shares  of  1100  eaoh,  and  in 
cities  of  50,000  population  or  over,  no  association  can  be  organized 
with  a  less  capital  than  $200,000.  In  cities  and  towns  of  6,000 
population,  and  up  to  60,000,  a  capital  of  |100,000  is  required;  in 
towns  of  from  8,000  up  to  6,000,  $50,000;  and  in  towns  not 
exceeding  8,090,  $35,000. 

7EDEBAL  BE8EBVX  BANKS 

Banking  Regions  and  Federal  Reserve  Oities«— Under 
provisions  of  the  new  Banking  and  Currency  System  estab- 
lished by  the  "Federal  Reserve  Act"  of  December  23rd,  1913, 
the  principal  features  of  which  are  given  herein  at  page  462, 
the  United  States  has  been  divided  into  twelve  banking 
regions  or  districts. 

The  Act  directs  the  reserve  bank  organization  committee  to 
'^designate  not  less  than  eight  nor  more  than  twelve  cities 
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to  be  known  as  federal  reserve  cities/'  to  ''divide  continental 
United  States,  excluding  Alaska,  into  districts,  each  district 
to  contain  only  one  of  such  federal  reserve  cities/'  and  to 
apportion  the  districts  "with  due  regard  to  the  convenience 
and  customary  course  of  business."  The  cities  designated 
by  the  committee  as  Federal  reserve  cities  are  Boston,  New 
York,  Philadelphia,  Cleveland,  Richmond,  Atlanta,  Chicago, 
St.  Louis,  Minneapolis,  Kansas  City,  Dallas  and  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

Principal  Factors  Ooveming  the  Selection  of  Federal 
Reserve  Cities* — ^The  principal  factors  which  ^vemed  the 
committee  in  determinmg  tne  respective  districts  and  the 
selection  of  the  cities  designated  as  Federal  reserve  cities 
were: 

First :  The  ability  of  the  member  banks  within  the  district 
to  provide  the  minimum  capital  of  $4,000,000  required  for 
the  Federal  reserve  bank,  on  the  basis  of  6  per  cent  of  the 
capital  stock  and  surplus  of  member  banks  witnin  the  district. 

Second:  The  mercantile,  industrial,  and  financial  connec- 
tions existing:  in  each  district  and  the  relations  between  the 
various  portions  of  the  district  and  the  city  selected  for  the 
location  of  the  federal  reserve  bank. 

Third:  The  probable  ability  of  the  Federal  reserve  bank 
in  each  district,  after  organization  and  after  the  provisions 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  shall  have  gone  into  effect,  to 
meet  the  legitimate  demands  of  business  whether  normal  or 
abnormal,  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  and  provisions  of  the 
Federal  Keserve  Act. 

Member  Banks* — ^The  Act  makes  it  compulsory  upon  all 
National  Banks  to  subscribe  to  the  capital  stock  of  the  Fed- 
eral reserve  bank  of  their  respective  districts  and  become 
"member  banks"  of  the  system.  State  Banks  may,  but  are 
not  required  to,  become  member  banks.  To  be  eligible  they 
must  comply  with  requirements  placed  upon  National  Banks, 
as  to  sufficient  capital,  reserve  requirements,  limitation  of 
liability  and  regulation  of  business,  and  as  to  examination 
and  report. 

The  main  object  of  the  Federal  reserve  banks  is  to  estab- 
lish a  market  where  National  Banks  may  be  able  to  redis- 
count their  bills  or  to  obtain  special  loans  in  a  manner  similar 
to  that  of  the  joint  stock  banks  in  France  and  Germany,  and 
also  to  meet  the  demand  for  emergency  currency  during  the 
seasonal  periods  of  the  year. 

Banking  Business. — The  business  of  banking  consists  in 
dealing  in  money  and  credit  The  following  are  some  of  the 
branches  of  this  business:  Collection,  Discount,  Deposits, 
Circulation,  Exchange,  Loans,  Remittance,  Investment  and 
Agency.  Some  of  these  branches  have  already  been  consid- 
ered under  the  sub-heading  Different  Classes  of  Banks. 
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OoOeetloii  is  the  opposite  of  remittance.  Banllv  reoeiTe  drafts 
or  oheckB  payable  at  distant  points.  These  are  presented  at  the 
places  of  payment.  There  are  left  with  the  banks,  for  cdllectioii 
preTioos  to  matnrify,  notes,  time  drafts,  and  bills  of  exchange. 

Diseoimt  is  paying  to  a  person  the  proceeds  of  a  note  or  other 
^B^per  not  yet  due,  deducting  from  it  the  interest  till  matnrity. 
As  the  som  received  is  not  the  full  amount  of  the  paper,  the  bot^ 
tower  really  pays  mmre  than  the  nominal  rate  of  interest  Se» 
Bank  Disoouni. 

Loans.— Bankers  receiye  money  not  only  for  safe  keeping,  but 
they  loan  out  the  greater  part  of  it  at  a  higher  interest  than  th^y 
pay  their  depositors.  Tjoaning  money  is  as  much  a  part  of  their 
business  as  the  receiTing  of  deposits. 

Xnvestments.— With  mon^  not  otherwise  employed  banks 
purchase  various  securities,  both  for  the  income  to  be  derived 
from  them  and  for  the  profit  to  be  realised  from  their  sale.  The 
ohief  object  of  a  savings  bank  is  the  collective  investment  of 
small  sums. 

Ageney.— Many  banks  act  as  financial  agents  for  their  custom- 
era,  investing  their  mon^  in  various  ways. 
Clearing  Houses 

The  magnitude  of  the  business  of  exchanges  makes  it  neces- 
aaiy  in  laige  cities,  where  there  are  many  banks,  to  have  an 
establishment  known  as  the  clearing  Jumae,  to  which  each  bank 
ooonected  with  it  sends  every  day  in  order  to  have  its  business 
with  the  other  banks  sdjusted.  Each  bank  in  its  daily  dealings 
receives  many  bills  of  other  banks,  and  checks  drawn  on  them, 
so  that  at  the  close  of  the  day's  business  every  bank  has  in  its 
drawers  various  sums  due  to  it  by  other  banka  It  is,  in  like 
manner,  the  debtor  of  other  banks  which  have  received  its  bills 
mad  checks.  These  sums  due  by  and  to  the  banks  among  them- 
aelves  are  at  the  clearing  house  set  off  against  each  other  and 
the  balances  paid  or  received. 

A  Bank  Account 

InqNyrtaoee  of  Keeping.^The  keeping  of  a  bank  account  is  a 
matter  of  great  convenience  as  well  as  pecuniary  benefit  to  busi- 
ness men  and  women.  Where  considerable  business  is  donsb 
money  is  constantly  accumulating,  which,  when  deposited  in  a 
reliable  bank,  is  mmre  secure  from  burglary  than  elsewhere. 
Sometimes  money  may  be  lost  through  robbery  or  failure  of  a 
bank,  but  of  all  losses  to  which  business  men  ma^r  be  exposed 
that  by  failure  of  banks  is  the  least 
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How  to  Open.— One  wishing  to  open  an  aooount  with  a  bank 
ehoiild  have  some  one  who  is  aoquainted  with  the  bank  officials 
give  him  an  introduction  at  the  bank.  If  the  bank  cashier  is 
satisfied  that  all  is  right,  he  will  have  the  prospective  depositor 
write  his  name  in  the  "Signature  Book,"  so  it  will  be  recognised 
by  the  bank  officials  when  appearing  on  checks  signed  by  the 
depositor  He  is  then  given  a  deposit  ticket,  and  proceeds  to 
make  his  first  deposit. 

The  Deposit  Ticket 
The  Deposit  Ticket  is  a  blank  form  which  the  customer  fills 
out  so  as  to  show  the  date,  the  amount  and  kinds  of  funds 
deposited. 

Daposrr  Tickst 


Deposited  in  First  National  Bank 
By  Wm,  King 

Chicago,  Feb.  /,  igii 


Currency     .... 
Checksy  Chas.  Howard 
Jas,  Milton  , 


$70050 
7500 
JO  50 


$806 


00 


The  Pass  Book 

If  money  is  deposited  in  a  bank  to  remain  there  for  an  indefi- 
nite time,  the  depositor  receives  a  certificate  of  deposit,  but  if  he 
wishes  to  draw  out  frequently  the  banker  furnishes  him  a  pass 
book  in  which  are  entered  the  date  and  the  amount  of  deposits. 
The  opposite  page  shows  the  amount  drawn  out.  From  time  to 
time  they  are  balanced,  showing  the  amount  of  deposit  there  is 
In  the  bank. 


Dr,      First  National  Bank  in  account  with  IVm.  King"      Cr, 


1911 
Feb.  1  .. 

"     15.. 

"     ».. 
MarohS.. 


ICarchS.. 


Tooasli... 


To  balance 


1911 
Feb.  19.... 

*»     18.... 

"     96.... 
MarcbS.... 


By  check.. 


Balance... 


CHBCKB 
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The  Check  Book 
The  Check  Book  oontains  the  blank  orden  or  oheoks,  with  a 
margin  on  whioh  tp  write  date,  amount  and  to  whom  the  oheok 
is  given.    When  filled  out  the  oheok  is  taken  to  the  bank,  while 
the  memorandum  remains  in  the  book. 


No.  I* 

Date,  Feb.  12,  ion. 
Favor  of  John  Jones 
for  Merchandise. 


No.  I. 

Chicago,  Feb.  12,  igii, 

FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK 

Pay  to  John  Jones,  or  order.  Two 

Hundred  and  Fifty  fi^  Dollars. 

$2^ojoo  Wm.  King. 


Ohecks 

A  Written  Order  on  the  Bank  directing  a  certain  amount  ot 
money  to  be  paid  to  a  {Mrson  named,  or  to  his  order,  or  to  him 
**or  bearer,"  or  simpy  to  "bearer,"  is  called  a  check.  This  is  the 
simplest  form  of  negotiable  paper.  A  check  requires  no  set  form 
of  wording;  any  properly  dated  demand  upon  a  bank,  by  a 
depositor,  correctly  signed,  is  a  check  and  will  draw  the  money. 

When  NegotlaUe.^A  check  made  payable  to  "bearer"  is  nego- 
tiable, and  is  payable  to  any  one  presenting  it,  and  so  is  a  check 
that  is  made  payable  to  some  one  "or  his  order,"  after  the  payee 
has  written  his  name  upon  the  back. 

7oiged  Checks.— Some  forgers  can  imitate  a  signature  so 
closely  that  even  the  one  whose  name  is  forged  is  not  able  to 
distinguish  it  from  his  own,  and  can  only  swear  that  he  did  not 
make  out  the  check  The  responsibility  of  detecting  the  forgery 
Is  thrown  upon  the  teller.  The  bank  pays  every  check  at  its 
own  risk.  The  person  whose  name  has  been  forged  is  not  to 
rectify  the  forgery,  because  that  would  be  shielding  and  enoou3^ 
aging  crime. 

Baised  Check8.~To  alter  the  writing  and  the  figures  of  a 
check  so  that  it  will  call  for  more  money  than  the  drawer  gavo 
instructions  to  pay  is  called  raising  the  check.  To  prevent  thi8» 
care  should  be  taken  to  always  fill  in  the  empty  spaces  with 
lines.  Use  words  instead  of  figures.  If  a  raised  check  is  paid 
1^  the  bank,  it  can  only  charge  the  depositor  with  the  amount 
tot  which  he  himself  made  out  the  check,  unless  he  was  grossly 
negligent  in  giving  the  amount  to  be  paid.  The  drawer  must 
<take  reasonable  precaution  to  protect  his  check  from  being  raised. 
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Always  Keep  the  Stab  of  Tour  Ohaek  Book,  and  in  issu- 
ing a  cneck  always  fill  the  stub  out  first. 

In  Presenting  a  Check  to  the  Bank  for  payment,  alwajrs 
write  your  name  on  the  back  before  handing  it  in. 

Giving  a  Check  is  No  Payment  of  an  indebtedness  un- 
less the  check  is  paid. 

The  Death  of  the  Maker  of  a  check  before  presentment  to 
the  bank  renders  the  check  null  and  void,  but  in  some  States 
the  statute  provides  that  a  chedc  may  be  paid  by  the  bank 
within  a  limited  time  after  the  death  of  the  maker. 

Payment  of  a  Check  may  be  Stopped  by  subsequent  or- 
der to  bank  by  maker  before  presentment  of  check. 

When  Sending  a  Check  Away  from  your  own  town  or 
locality  alwajrs  have  it  certified,  as  this  renders  it  easier  for 
the  person  to  whom  srou  send  it  to  get  it  cashed. 

OTHSB  70BMS  07  CHECKS 
Payable  to  Bearer 

$260.00  Akron,  O.,  March  4,  19—. 

Cleveland   National    Bank,   pay   to   E.   J.    Williams,   or  bearer. 
Two  Hundred  and  Fifty  Dollars. 

R.  M.  Atwood  &  Co. 

Payable  to  Order 

1125.40  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  June  1,  19—. 

Commercial  State  Bank,  pay  to  R.  L.  Holcomb,  or  order,  One 
Hundred  and  Twenty-five  and  49ioo  Dollars. 

W.  H.  Ungep, 

Payable  to  Tourself 

$50.00  Frankfort,  Ky.,  June  10,  19 — . 

Frankfort  Exchange  Bank,  pay  to  myself  Fifty  Dollars. 

E.  J.  Lang. 

INDORSING  CHECKS 

Row  Indorsement  Should  be  Written.— Write  the  in- 
dorsement across  the  back,  not  lengthwise,  of  the  check. 

Each  Snccessive  Indorsement  should  be  written  under 
those  that  precede  it. 

In  Depositinsr  a  Check,  write  across  the  back  "For  De- 
posit/' and  below  this  your  name.  Checks  thus  indorsed  can 
only  be  deposited,  and  should  they  be  lost  on  the  way  to  the 
bank  the  finder  cannot  use  them. 

Merely  Writing  Tour  Name  on  the  Back  is  a  blank  in- 
dorsement, and  signifies  that  it  has  passed  through  your  hands 
and  is  payable  to  bearer,  any  one  into  whose  hands  it  may 
come. 

In  Order  to  Make  Check  Payable  to  some  Particular 
Person,  write:  Fay  to  the  order  of  (person's  name),  and 
sign  your  name. 
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Do  not  Send  Away  a  Oheek  lodonad  in  Blank,  Irat  inake  it  pay^ 
able  to  the  penon  to  whom  joa  aend  it  Then  if  lost  it  oannot 
be  paid  to  anj  one  elae. 

A  Penon  niDst  Indorae  hia  Heme  aa  it  ia  Written  in  the  oheolL 
A  ohedk  dzawn  payable  to  W.  King,  oannot  be  indoraed  Wm. 
King.  U  dzawn  payable  to  Bev.  W.  King;  it  ahoold  be  ae 
indoned,  aa  bankeia  are  very  partioolar  to  have  the  name  of  the 
payee  aa  gi^en  on  the  faoe  of  the  note  exactly  reprodnoed  in  the 

n  the  BptOtDg  oC  the  Vame  on  the  Vaoe  ia  Wrong,  indorae  It  in 
that  way  and  then  write  it  nnderneath  ooneoUy. 

aeipflnaibflity  of  Indocaen.— The  following  taUe  ahowa  the 
relatlTe  leqKmaibility  of  each  indoraer.  Each  indotaer  ia 
reaponaible  to  the  one  below  him. 


laaaofea 

IbaiiimaMepted 

»^-5SSr* 

Inaoergflfla 

LMatar. 

a  IstlndorMr. 

1.  Dr»w«r. 
amindaraor. 
aindliidonMr. 
4.irdIMonflr. 

L  Aoo0p(or. 
a  Drmww. 
a  lot.  mdorwr. 
4.  and  Indaner. 

tTbeBank. 

aandlndonSr. 

4.lidIiidorMr. 

Bto. 

V0R1I8  OF  IMDOiBmilim 
When  Freaented  for  Paiymant 
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BAnaVG  SDLBS 

t  ICaka  your  deposits  In  the  bank  as  early  in  thedayas  po» 
dtle,  and  never  withoot  your  bank  book. 

2.  Always  use  the  deposit  tickets  famished  by  the  bank. 
When  ofaeoks  are  deposited,  the  banks  require  them  to  be 
indorsed,  whether  drawn  to  the  order  of  depositor  or  not. 

8.  Do  not  allow  your  bank  book  to  run  too  long  without  bal- 
andng.    Compare  it  with  the  aoooont  of  the  bank. 

4  Write  your  signature  with  the  nsual  freedom  and  neveB 
▼ary  the  style  of  it. 

5.  Draw  as  few  oheoks  as  possible;  when  several  bills  are  ta 
be  paid  draw  the  money  in  one  oheok. 

6b  Alw&ys  keep  your  oheok  book  under  lock  and  k^y, 

7.  In  filling  up  checks  do  not  leave  space  In  which  the  amount 
may  be  raised.  Always  fill  the  space  with  a  dash.  Use  words 
instead  of  figures. 

8.  If  one  who  holds  a  check,  as  payee  or  otherwise,  transfers  it 
to  another,  he  has  a  right  to  insist  that  the  check  be  presented 
that  day,  or  at  f^urthest,  on  the  day  following. 

0.  If  you  wish  to  draw  money  from  the  bank  on  your  own 
oheok,  write:  *'Pay  to  myself."  instead  of  writing  your  name  in 
the  body  of  the  check. 

10.  If  you  write  a  check  to  a  person  who  will  have  to  be  iden* 
tified  at  the  bank  in  order  to  receive  payment,  have  him  indorse 
the  check  and  then  beneath  his  signature  write  "Signature 
O.  K.,"  and  sign  your  name.  This  will  enable  him  to  draw  pay- 
ment  on  the  check  without  further  identification. 


DRAFIB  U7 

DRAFTS 

KUIXS  WOM  WJUTIMO,  AOOBFTDia  AMD  TRARBRBBCTO 

WluifcaDiatllB.— Adraft  is  a  written  ord«r  bjone  poncmor 
Ann  upon  another  for  the  payment  of  a  specified  sum  of  mooe j. 

Hames  of  Partue.— The  one  who  writes  the  diaft  is  oalled  the 
drawer,  the  one  on  whom  it  is  written  is  oalled  the  drawee*  and 
the  one  to  whom  it  is  to  be  paid  the  payee. 

When  Paiyable.— Drafts  may  be  made  payable  at  sight,  on 
demand,  or  at  a  certain  time  after  date  or  after  sight 

HegotiaUttliy.— Drafts  are  negotiable  both  before  and  aftet 
aooeptanoe. 

Drafts  magr  be  Drawn  to  One's  own  Order,  and  then  indorsed 
tn  f^Yor  of  the  party  to  whom  they  are  to  be  sent. 

Aoceptsnee.— ^y  aooeptanoe  is  meant  the  act  by  whioh  a  per- 
son, npon  whom  a  draft  is  drawn,  binds  himself  to  pay  it  when 
due.  This  nsoally  is  done  l^  writing  the  word  '^Aooepted,'* 
together  with  the  date^  in  red  ink  aoross  the  fsoe  of  the  draft 
and  signing  tlie  acceptor's  name  below. 

When  Aoceptsnee  is  refused,  it  is  said  to  be  dishonored»  and 
the  drawer  and  indorser  are  held  liable  for  payment  The  draft 
is  then  protested. 

Protest— A  protest  is  a  formal  declaration  made  by  a  notary 
public,  under  his  hand  and  seal,  at  the  request  of  the  holder,  of 
non-acceptance  or  non-payment  and  the  parties  liable  are 
formally  notified. 

Drtfti  Drawn  at  Sight  or  on  Demand  are  not  presented  for 
acceptance,  but  for  payment  only. 

A  Promise  to  Aoc^  a  Draft  will  be  equivalent  to  an  accept* 
smoe  if  it  has  given  credit  to  the  bilL 

Any  Material  Alteration  of  a  draft  after  it  has  been  drawn  09 
accepted  makes  it  valueless. 

Death  of  Drawee.— Should  the  person  upon  whom  the  draft  im 
drawn  die  before  it  is  accepted,  it  should  be  presented  to  hSm 
legal  representatives. 

Bank  Drafts.— A  draft  made  by  one  bank  upon  another  is  called 
a  bank  draft   This  is  the  most  common  kind.    (See  page  169.) 

In  Buying  a  Draft  at  the  Bank,  it  is  always  best  to  have  it 
made  payable  to  yourself,  and  then  indorse  it  in  favor  of  the 
person  to  whom  you  intend  to  transfer  it  This  gives  you  a  good 
ceceipt  for  the  money. 

Drafts  on  Foreign  Countries  are  called  bills  of  exchange.  (Bte 
Bills  or  Ezohanob.) 
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rOBMS  or  DRAFTS 
To  One's  Own  Order 

$50.00  Lincoln,  III.,  Feb.  2,  19 — . 

Ten  days  after  sight  pay  to  my  own  order  Fifty  Dollars,  and 
charge  to  J.  H.  Jonbb. 

To  William  Hill. 
Lincoln,  111. 

Bight  Draft 

$100.00  Davenport,  Iowa,  June  8,   19 — . 

At  sight  pay  to  the  order  of  Henry  Starr  One  Hundred  Dollars* 
and  charge  to  the  account  of  ftiANK  Lawler. 

To  William  Dlx, 
Chicago,  IlL 

Time  Draft 

$50.00  St.  Joseph,  Mich.,  June  1,  19 — 

At  ten  days'  sight  pay  to  the  order  of  Warren  Hazelteen  at  St. 

Joseph  National  Bank,  Fifty  Dollars. 

Value  received.  Chas.  Hunter. 

To  H.  R.  Moser, 

Lansing,  Mich. 

Time  Draft,  Second  Form 

$320.00  St  Paul,  Minn.,  April  1,  19—. 

Twenty  days  from  date  pay  to  J.  R  Kotter,  or  order,  Three  Hun- 
dred and  Twenty  Dollars.    Value  received.  Jambs  Clark. 
To  Wm.  K.  Aslre, 

St.  Paul,  Minn. 

BILLS  OP  EXCHANGE 

Row  Drawn. — Bills  of  exchange,  as  drafts  on  foreign 
countries  are  usually  called,  are  drawn  in  sets  of  three,  each 
one  referring  to  the  other  two.  They  are  alike,  except  that 
they  are  numbered  first,  second,  and  third.  If  the  first,  which 
is  usually  kept  bv  the  purchaser  to  be  presented  by  himself  for 
payment  at  the  foreign  bank,  is  lost,  then  the  second  or  thirds 
being  sent  by  mail,  may  be  used.  The  payment  of  one  cancels 
the  other  two.  To  distinguish  them  from  other  drafts  they  are 
sometimes  called  foreign  bills  of  exchange,  and  the  others  are 
sometimes  called  inland  bills  of  exchange. 

The  bank  selling  a  Bill  of  Exchange,  having  money  deposit- 
ed in  a  foreign  bank,  orders  the  bill  cashed  there.  In  this  way 
travelers  are  saved  the  trouble  and  risk  of  carr^ring  large 
amounts  of  money  with  them.  Merchants  eneaged  in  foreign 
trade  also  find  them  very  convenient,  and  make  all  their  pay- 
ments through  Bills  of  Exchange. 
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gR  07  TQBDQH  JOLU  07  XXaHAHai; 

FottM  1 


Chicago,  III.,  Nav.Sf  ^9^4* 
Exchange  ) 
far       \ 

£100'    }  Ninety  d^s  after  sight  of  this  our  First 

of  Exchange  (second  and  third  of  the  same  date  and  tenor 
unpaid)  faf  to  the  order  of  Chas.  IViison  One  Hundred 
Pounds  Sterlings  value  received,  and  charge  the  same  to 

Henry  Hortnan  &•  Co. 

To  the  Commercial  Bank  of  Glasgow, ) 
No,  642  Glasgow^  Scot ) 


FX»BM  2 


Chicago,  III.,  Nov.  j,  1904. 
Fjc change  ) 
for       > 

C10O4    )  Ninity  ck^s  after  sight  of  this  our  Sec- 

ond of  Exchange  {first  and  third  of  the  same  tenor  and  datt 
unpaid)  pay  to  the  order  of  Chas.  Wilson  One  Hundred 
Pounds  Sterling,  value  received,  and  charge  the  same  to 

Henry  Horman  &*  Co. 

To  the  Commercial  Bank  of  Glasgow, ) 
No,  642  Glasgow,  Scot. ) 


FOBM  8 


Chicago,  III.,  Nov.s,  1904. 
Exchange  ) 
for       \ 

£  ICO.     )  Ninety  days  after  si^ht  of  this  our  Third 

of  Exchange  {first  and  second  of  the  same  tenor  and  date  un- 
paid) pay  to  the  order  of  Chas.  Wilson  One  Hundred  Pounds 
Sterling,  value  received,  and  charge  the  same  to 


No,  642 


Henry  Horman  &*  Co* 

To  the  ConkmercialBank  of  Ghttgoib, ) 
Glasgow,  Scot,  S 
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LETTERS  OF  CREDIT 

AXi0tt«rotOrediti8alett«r  from  a  bank  or  meroaatile  hooae 
iddresBed  to  its  agents  or  oorrespondenta  elsewhere^  reqaestiiig 
them  to  pay  or  advanbe  money  to  the  bearer  of  the  letter. 

Bow  fleouied,— The  person  who  obtains  a  letter  of  this  kind 
usually  is  required  to  deposit  an  equivalent  som  with  the  person 
or  firm  from  whom  he  obtains  it,  in  money,  bonds,  mortgages  or 
stooks. 

A  Oopj  oC  the  Letter  is  also  sent  by  mail  to  the  person 
addressed,  in  whioh  the  bearer  is  so  desoribed  that  he  may  be 
leoognized. 

If  the  Xietter  is  not  Aoeepted  hf  the  person  to  whom  it  is 
addressed  the  bearer  should  at  onoe  notify  the  author  and  give 
the  reason  why  it  has  not  been  honored. 

Party  Held  Bespoosible.— The  parfy  whose  signature  the  letter 
bears  is  held  responsible  for  the  amount  involved,  if  the  peraon 
to  whom  it  is  addressed  accepts  it. 

FORM  07  LSTTSB  07  CREDIT 

850  Broadway,  New  York,  Jan.  10,  19 — • 
MB8SB8.  Kavabt,  Rssd  ft  Cc, 
London,  Eng. 
Dear  Sirs  :    We  take  pleasure  In  Introducing  to  you  Mr.  Cha&  P. 
Hodder,  of  this  city,  who  visits  England  for  the  purpose  of  InvQst- 
ing  in  property  in  the  city  or  vicinity  of  London,  and  desires  to  open 
a  credit  with  you  of  Fifteen  Thousand  Dollars.     We  hereby  author- 
ise you  to  honor  his  drafts  to  an  amount  not  exceeding  in  the 
agiffregate  the  above-named  sum  and  charge  the  same  to  us. 
The  signature  of  Mr.  Hodder  accompanies  thia 
Tours  very  respectfully, 

FosTSB,  Walksk  ft  Ga 
Siffnature  of  Cha9,  P,  Hodder, 

Foster,  Walker  and  Cc's  Zistter  Sent  by  Mail 

850  Broadway,  New  York,  Jan.  10,  19 — w 
Mbssrb.  Hataht^  Rbbd  ft  Ca^ 
London,  Eng. 
Gbmtlbmbn  :    We  have  to-day  granted  a  letter  of  credit  on  your 
house  (as  per  enclosed  duplicate)  to  Mr.  Chas.  P.  Hodder  for  Fifteen 
Thousand  Dollars. 

Mr.  Hodder  is  forty-flve  years  of  age,  five  feet  ten  inches  tall, 
has  a  light  complexion,  light  brown  hair,  and  blue  eyea 

Respectfully  yours, 

Foster.  Walki^  ft  Co. 
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A  ouiEAirrm  letter  of  gbedit 

Jackson,  Miss.,  March  0.  IflU. 
Mb.  Waiavb  GbLmiAN, 
Chicago,  HL 
Dear  Sib:  Mr.  Ira  F.  Van  Arsdale,  the  bearer  of  this  letter,  is  an  exte»' 
sive  dealer  in  boots  and  shoes  in  this  city,  and  is  now  about  visiting  your  dty 
for  the  first  time,  with  a  view  of  purchasing  goods.    We  have  reason  to  Irnvr 
the  condition  of  his  financial  ability  and  his  promptness  in  meeting  hiii 
liabilities.    We  therefbre  readily  guarantee  the  payment  of  any  indebtednesp 
that  be  may  contract  with  your  house  not  exceeding  Ten  Thousand  Dollan 

Very  respectfully, 

Mbtbb,  ScHui/rs  A  0(V 
175  Moline  St. 

The  Letter  Sent  by  Mail 

175  Moline  St.,  Jackson,  Miss.,  March  g^  19U. 

Mb.  WaLTEB  G6LBIIAN, 

Chicago,  HL 
Dbab  Snt:  We  have  to-day  given  a  guarantee  letter  of  credit  upon  yoe 
for  Ten  Thousand  Dollars  in  merchandise.    The  bearer  of  our  letter  of  cradle 
<s  Mr.  Ira  F.  Van  Arsdale,  an  acquahitance  of  ours  and  a  prominent  merchant 
of  this  city. 

Mr.  Van  Aiadale  is  thirty  years  old,  six  feet  tali,  has  a  dark  oomplexioak. 
«rtth  dark  hair  and  eyes. 

We  commend  him  to  your  kind  consideratkm. 

Respectfully, 

Mbtbb*  Scbduis  a  Oo> 


OEOBGE  WASHINOTOK 

Washington  studied  and  mastered  without  help  the  Imrleaie 
forms  of  pqslnees.  He  copied  bills  of  ezohuijse,  notes,  drafts, 
tills  of  sale,  receipts,  and  all  the  varieties  or  business  formsc 
with  a  precision  and  elegance  that  were  remarkable.— Ibvbvg. 
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INTEREST  LAWS  AND  STATUTES  OF  LIMITATION 
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lOver  8  per  cent  cannot  be  collected  by  law.  ITotes  nnder  seal.  20 
feara.  'Not  witnessed,  six  years.  ^Not  on  notes  or  drafts  on  demand. 
iXlot  coorts  of  record,  five  years.  ^When  retom  not  made  on  executioo* 
tee  years.  *In  Illinois,  as  in  other  states,  where  the  limitations  of  time  apply- 
taig  to  the  collection  of  Judgments  is  stated  to  be  twenty  years,  the  judg- 
ment ceases  to  be  a  Hen  or  collectable  in  seven  years,  unless  a  scire  facias 
ii  sued  out,  which  may  be  done  at  any  time  within  the  twenty  years.  This 
98?lTe8  the  UeQ  of  the  Judgment  for  another  teren  yean. 


IM  8AF1  IfKTHODS 

LEGAL  HOLIDAYS 

When  falling  on  Sunday,  the  Monday  following  ia  ohflexredc 
Jannaiy  L    New  Year's  day:    In  all  the  States  (including  the 

District  of  Columbia,)  except  Massachusetts,  Mississippi  and 

New  Hampshire. 
Januaiy  8*    AnniTersary  of  the  Battle  of  New   Orleans:    la 

Louisiana* 
Januaiy  19.    Lee's  Birthday:    in  Florida,  Georgia,  North  Caro' 

Una,  South  Carolina,  Virginia,  and  Alabama* 
Febniaiy  12.    Lincoln's  Birthday:    In  Connecticnt,  Delaware^ 

Illinois^  lifinnesota.  New  Jersey,  New  York,  North  Dakota^ 

Pennsylyania,  Washington  and  Wyoming. 
Februaiy  22.    Washington's  Birthday:    In  all  the  States  (include 

ing  the  District  of  Columbia,)  except  Mississippi,  where  it  it 

observed  by  exercises  in  the  public  schools  only. 
March  2.    Anniversary  of  Texan  Independence;    In  Texas. 
March  4,  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  when  it  falls  on  the  day 

the  President  is  inaugurated. 
April  19.    Patriots'  Day:    In  Massachusetts. 
April  21.    Anniversary  of  the  Battle  of  San  Jacinto:    In  Texas^ 
April  26.    Confederate  Memorial  Day:    In  Alabama,  Floridai 

Georgia,  and  Mississippi. 
May  10.    Confederate  Memorial  Day:    In  North  Carolina  and 

South  Carolina. 
May  (Second  Friday).    Confederate  Day:    In  Tennessee. 
May  201    Anniversary  of  the  Signing  of  the  Mecklenburg  Declar- 
ation of  Independence:    In  North  Carolina. 
May  80.    Decoration  Day:    In  all  the   States  (and  District  of 

Columbia,)  except  Florida,  Georgia,  Idaho,  Louisiana,  TtexaSt 

Mississippi,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina.      In  Virginia, 

known  as  "Confederate  Memorial  Day." 
liay  (Last  Friday.)    Pioneer  Day:    In  Montana,  observed  in 

public  schools. 
June  (First  Monday,)  even  years,  general  State  election  in  Oregoue 
June  8.    Jefferson  Davis'  Birthday:    In  Florida,  Georgia,  and 

Alabama.    In  Louisiana,  known  as  "Confederate  Decoration 

Day." 
July  4.    Independence   Day:    In  all  the   States,  and   District 

of  Columbia. 
July  24«    Pioneers'  Day:    In  Utah. 
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Angast  16.    Bennington  Battle  Day:    In  Vermont. 

September  (First  Monday.)  Labor  Day:  In  all  the  States,  (and 
District  of  Columbia,)  except  Arizona,  AGssissippi,  Nevada,  and 
North  Dakota.-   In  Louisiana,  observed  in  Orleans  Parish. 

September  9.    Admission  Day:    In  California. 

October  12.  Columbus  Day:  In  California,  Illinois,  Michigan, 
New  Jersey,  New  York  and  Pennsylvania. 

November  1.    All  Saints'  Day:    In  Louisiana. 

November— General  Election  Day:  In  Arizona,  California,  Col- 
orado, Delaware,  Idaho,Indiana,Iowa,  Kansas,  Kentucky,  Lou- 
isiana, Maryland,  Minnesota,  Missouri,  Montana,  Nevada,  New 
Hampshire,  New  Jersey,  New  Mexico,  New  York,  North  Dako- 
ta, Ohio,  Oklahoma,  Oregon,  (vote  for  Presidential  elections 
only,)  Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island,  South  Carolina,  South  Da- 
kota, Tennessee,  Texas,  West  Virginia,  Washington,  Wisconsin, 
and  Wyoming,  in  the  years  when  elections  are  held  therein. 

November— Thanksgiving  Day  (usually  the  fourth  Thursday  in 
November:)  Is  observed  in  all  the  States,  and  in  the  District 
of  Columbia,  though  in  some  States  it  is  not  a  statutory 
holiday. 

December  25.  Christmas  ^Day:  In  all  the  States,  and  in  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

Sundays  and  Fast  Days  are  legal  holidays  in  all  the  States  which 
designate  them  as  such. 

Arbor  Day  is  a  legal  holiday  in  Arizona,  Maine,  Minnesota,  New 
Mexico,  Wisconsin,  and  Wyoming,  the  day  being  set  by  the 
Governor;  in  Texas,  February  22;  Nebraska,  April  22;  Utah, 
April  15;  Rhode  Island,  May  11;  Montana,  second  Tuesday  in 
May;  Florida,  first  Friday  in  February;  (Georgia,  first  Friday 
in  December;  Colorado  (school  holiday  only),  third  Friday  in 
April;  in  Oklahoma,  the  Friday  following  the  second  Monday 
in  March. 

Good  Friday  is  a  legal  holiday  in  Alabama,  Delaware,  Louisiana, 
Maryland,  Pennsylvania,  and  Tennessee. 

Mardi-Gras  Day  (Shrove  Tuesday  or  lalMi'day  of  Lent)  is  a  legal 
holiday  in  Alabama  and  the  parish  of  Orleans,  Louisiana. 
Every  Saturday  after  12  o'clock  noon  is  a  legal  holiday  in 

^Illinois,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsyvlania,  Maryland,  Ten- 
nessee, Virginia,  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  the  city  of  New 

Orleans,  and  in  Newcastle  County,  Del.,  except  in  St.  George's 

Hundred;  in  Louisiana  and  Missouri  in  cities  of  100,000  or  more 

inhabitants;  in  Ohio  in  cities  of  60,000  or  more  inhabitants;  and 

June  1  to  August  31  in  Denver,  Col. 

"In  dttei  of  200.000  inbabltants  or  more. 
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There  is  no  national  holiday,  not  even  the  Fourth  of  July. 
Congress  has  at  various  times  appointed  special  holidays.  In 
the  second  session  of  the  Fifty-third  Congress  it  passed  an  aot 
making  Labor  Day  a  public  holiday  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
.bia,  and  it  has  recognized  the  existence  of  certain  days  as  holi- 
days for  commercial  purposes,  but,  with  the  exception  named, 
there  is  no  general  statute  on  the  subject.  The  proclamation 
of  the  President  designating  a  day  of  Thanksgiving  only  makes 
it  a  legal  holiday  in  the  District  of  Columbia  and  the  Terri- 
tories, and  in  those  States  which  provide  by  law  for  it. 

SALES  OF  PERSONAL  PROPERTY 

What  Oonstitutes  a  Sale.— A  sale  of  goods  is  the  transfer 
of  ownership  thereof  for  a  consideration  in  money,  paid  or  to 
be  paid. 

Earnest  will  always  bind  the  bargain,  but  it  must  con- 
sist of  the  giving  away  of  something  valuable,  and  not  a  mere 
ceremony. 

Delivery  of  the  Goods. — On  a  contract  of  sale  of  goods 
the  general  rule  is,  that  the  delivery  is  to  be  at  the  place  where 
the  vendor  has  the  article. 

Delivery  to  an  Agent,  or  carrier,  II  with  the  purchaser's 
consent,  is  sufficient. 

Pasrment. — The  law  presumes  that  when  a  sale  is  made 
there  is  to  be  immediate  payment  unless  otherwise  agreed. 

Credit  may  be  expressly  agreed  upon,  or  may  be  implied 
from  custom  and  usage. 

Bow  Goods  are  to  be  Shipped^— If  the  goods  are  to  be  sent 
to  a  distant  point,  they  must  be  shipped  by  the  route  directed 
by  the  purchaser.  If  no  direction  is  given,  they  are  to  be  sent 
by  the  usual  route.  If  so  sent,  the  goods  are  the  buyer's  at  the 
moment  of  shipment,  and  the  seller  is  relieved  of  responsibility. 
But  if  the  goods  are  to  be  delivered  by  the  seller  at  a  distant 
point,  he  is  responsible  that  they  reach  there  in  good  condition. 

Goods  Must  Agree  with  Terms  of  Sale.—- Unless  the  goods 
which  are  delivered  agree  with  the  terms  of  sale,  the  buyer  need 
not  accept  them.  Even  after  he  has  used  a  portion  of  them,  if 
he  finds  that  they  are  substantially  different  from  what  they 
were  represented  to  be,  he  can  return  them  or  notify  the  seller 
that  he  will  not  accept  them,  and  that  he  holds  them  at  the 
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seller's  risk,  subject  to  his  order  at  the  i>oint  where  the  buyer 
received  them. 

Sale  of  Debts.—A  claim  upon  a  debtor  may  be  sold  just 
the  same  as  other  property,  but  notice  of  such  a  sale  must  be 
given  to  the  debtor. 

Defects. — Should  there  be  any  defects  in  the  property  or 
animals,  which  can  be  seen,  that  does  not  relieve  the  buyer 
from  meeting  his  obligations,  though  he  claims  not  to  have 
seen  the  defects. 

But  if  the  defects  cannot  be  seen  and  the  seller  recommends 
the  property  as  good  or  sound,  the  buyer  is  relieved  from  fill- 
ing his  part  of  the  contract. 

Warranty«>-If  the  seller  of  goods  makes  any  assertion  re- 
specting the  kind,  quality,  or  condition  of  the  article  upon 
which  he  intends  the  purchaser  should  rely  as  a  fact,  and  upon 
which  he  does  rely,  that  is  a  warranty. 

Where  Ooods  are  Sold  by  Sample  there  is  an  implied 
warranty  that  the  goods  correspond  with  the  sample. 

It  is  a  general  rule  that  the  employer  will  be  bound  by  the 
warranty  of  his  clerk  or  shopman,  if  acting  within  the  scope 
of  his  authority. 

Warranty  must  be  at  the  time  of  sale;  if  it  be  made  after,  it 
is  void  for  want  of  consideration. 

Stopping  Ooods  on  the  Way  to  Purchaser.— The  seller  of 
goods,  under  certain  conditions,  has  a  right  to  stop  goods  that 
are  in  a  carrier's  hands  and  on  the  way  to  the  buyer  at  some 
distant  point.    This  is  termed  stoppage  in  transit. 

Fraud  on  Part  of  the  Buyer.— If  the  buyer  has  been  guilty 
of  such  fraud  as  entitles  the  seller  to  rescind  the  sale;  or  if 
the  buyer  is  actually  insolvent;  or  if  he  has  misrepresented  his 
condition  or  made  false  pretenses  in  buying;  or  if  he  be  so  em- 
barrassed that  in  reasonable  probability  he  cannot  pay  for  the 
goods,  the  seller  has  a  right  to  stop  them  in  transit. 

If  the  goods  were  sent  to  pay  a  debt  of  the  seller's  they  can- 
not be  stopped. 

When  the  Right  of  Stoppage  Ceases. — The  right  to  stop 
goods  in  transit  ceases  when  the  buyer  receives  the  goods  at 
their  appointed  destination ;  or  when  the  buyer  takes  the  goods 
while  on -their  way  to  him;  or  when  the  buyer  has  transferred 
the  goods  by  bill  of  lading  to  a  third  party,  in  good  faith  and 
for  value;  or  when  the  goods  have  passed  into  possession  of  the 
buyer's  agent ;  or  when  the  goods  have  been  sold  by  the  buyer. 
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unfl  the  puiohaaer  haa  taken  poaaooaian  of  them;  or  when  the 
■ellerhaadeliYered  the  kej  of  hia  warehouse  to  the  buyer  ttiathe 
maj  get  the  goods;  or  when  the  bajer  has  agreed  with  the  seller 
that  the  goods  shall  remain  in  the  seller's  warehouse,  with  or 
without  storage;  or  when  thelbuyer  has  handed  the  seller^ 
order  to  the  keeper  of  the  goods  for  the  deliveiy  of  the  same. 


BILLS  OF  SALE 

A  Bill  of  Sale  is  a  written  instrument  by  whioh  one  person,  for 
a  moneyed  oonsideration,  transfers  the  right  and  interest  whioh 
he  has  in  goods  or  chattels  to  another. 

The  Validity  of  the  Sale  does  not  depend  on  the  actual  posses- 
sion of  the  goods,  but,  as  a  general  rule,  in  order  to  establish 
ownership  in  law,  the  purchaser  must  take  actual  possession  of 
the  property  purchased.  In  some  States,  however,  if  the  sale 
was  not  made  fraudulently,  for  the  purpose  of  evading  the  pay- 
ment of  just  debts,  the  bill  of  sale  iBprimafade  evidence  of  the 
sale,  and  will  hold  good  against  the  creditors  of.  the  seller. 

In  Oases  of  Dispute  juries  have  the  power  to  pass  decision 
upon  the  fairness  or  unfairness  of  the  sale,  and  if  fraud  can  be 
shown  by  the  evidence,  the  bill  of  sale  will  be  ignored  and  the 
■ale  declared  void. 


AALEB   OF  PEBSONAIi  PBOPEUTT  IQO 

yonn  Qt  BOk  ot  Bala 

Know  00  Jf«fi  by  ThsM  PreoenU,  That  I,  John  R.  Hartman.  of  Bedfocd, 
IficHana,  hi  consideration  of  Seven  Hundred  and  Seventy  DoUan  ($770), 
the  receipt  of  which  is  hereby  acknowledged,  do  hereby  grant,  aeU,  transfer 
and  deliver  unto  Charles  Cazton  the  following  property,  to  wit: 

Five  Horses d  $100 $500 

TwoBuggies ^      90 180 

Two  Harness ^      2A M 

Two  Flows d      20 40 

Totsl $770 

To  have  and  to  hold  the  said  goods  and  chattels  unto  the  said  Charles 
Gaztoo,  his  executors,  administrators  and  assigns,  to  his  own  proper  use 
and  benefit  forever.  And  I,  the  said  John  R.  Hartman,  do  avow  myself  to 
be  the  true  and  lawful  owner  of  said  goods  and  chattels;  that  I  have  full 
power,  good  rig^t  and  lawful  authority  to  dispose  of  said  goods  and  chattels 
In  manner  aforesaid;  and  that  I  will  wsrrant  snd  defend  the  same  against 
the  lawful  claims  snd  demands  of  all  persons  whomsoever. 

In  witness  whereof,  I,  the  said  John  R.  Hartman,  have  hereto  set  my 
Hand  this  twenty-first  day  of  May.  191L 

John  R.  Haitxiian. 
(Witness) 

Bin  oC  BalA— of  a  Hone,  with  Wanaaty 

Know  oJZ  Men  hy  Theoo  Preoento,  That  in  consideration  of  One  Hundred 
and  Fifty  Dollars,  to  me  paid  by  Henry  King,  the  receipt  of  which  is  hereby 
acknowledged,  U  William  Morris,  by  these  presents  do  bargain,  sell,  and 
convey  to  the  said  Henry  King,  his  heirs,  executors,  administrators,  and 
assigns,  one  bay  horse,  of  the  male  sex,  bay  color,  fifteen  hands  high,  with  a 
white  star  in  the  forehead,  known  as  Bay  Boy,  to  have  and  to  hold  the  same 
unto  the  said  Henry  King,  his  heirs,  executors,  adnUnistrators,  and  assigns 


And  I,  for  myself,  my  heirs,  executorst  and  admhiistrators.  will  warrant 
and  defend  said  horse  unto  him.  the  said  Henry  King,  his  heirs  executors, 
administrators,  and  assigns,  against  the  lawful  daima  and  demands  of  all 
and  every  person  or  persons  whatsoever. 

Witness  my  hand  this  tenth  day  of  May,  mi 

WiLUAM  Moania 
Witnesses: 

Jambs  Fumvton, 

BlCHABD  BOTCBi 
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THB  F1B8T  ALL  8TBEL  TRAIN 
''Peiiiisylyuita  Special"  IB  hoan  between  New  York  and  Chicago 

TRANSPORTATION 

Liability  of  BaHroad  and  Ezpress  Oompaiiies 

The  Business  of  Transportation,  eepeciallj  of  goods  and  mer- 
ohandise,  and  the  laws  which  regulate  the  same  are  of  great 
importance,  and  should  be  thoroughly  understood  by  every  ona. 

Oazriers.-— Those  who  transport  goods  for  others  are  called 
carriers,  and  since  all  the  business  is  done  under  contract  such 
contracts  are  Tery  numerous. 

Oommon  Oairiers.— A  common  carrier  Is  one  whose  business  ia 
the  carrying  of  goods  or  persons  from  place  to  place  for  a  con- 
aideration,  either  by  land  or  water. 

The  most  common  ones  are  the  railroad,  steamboat,  steamship^ 
and  express  companies,  but  truckmen,  teamsters,  expressmen, 
and  others  who  offer  their  carrying  services  to  the  public  gener- 
ally are  also  common  carriers. 

Oommon  Oairiers  of  Ooods 

Two  Biements  are  Heeessary  to  constitute  one  a  common  car* 
rier,  (1)  his  following  it  as  a  business,  and  (2)  his  offering  his 
serrioes  to  the  public  generally.  Those  who  work  only  for  a 
particular  person  are  not  oommon  but  private  carriers. 

Obligation  to  Take.— A  common  carrier  is  obliged  by  law  to 
take  any  goods  that  are  offered  to  him  for  transportation  to  any 
point  on  his  route,  provided  his  usual  compensation  is  offered 
him  in  advance. 

In  case  the  carrier's  cars  are  full  he  may  refuse  to  take  more; 
he  may  also  refuse  to  carry  freight  of  a  dangerous  character, 
such  as  explosives. 
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Oompeiiflationir-Carriere  may  establish  saoh  rates  or  make 
saoh  oontracts  as  they  ohoose.  Large  corporations  usually  haTO 
established  schedules  of  rates.  They  can  change  these  from 
time  to  time,  but  they  must  accept  tiie  goods  of  all  persons  at 
those  rates.  They  cannot  demand  more  from  one  person  than 
from  another,  but  must  treat  all  alike. 

Diacxfanination  TTnlawful.— The  carrier  must  not  make  unjust 
discrimination  as  to  prices  of  carriage.  Before  the  passage  of 
the  Inter-State  Commerce  law,  systematic  discrimination  in 
their  charges  was  practiced  by  some  of  the  railroad  companies 
In  the  United  States.  Great  corporations  were  given  low  rates 
for  their  vast  shipments,  while  the  small  shipper  was  crushed  by 
much  higher  charges  for  transportation.  Unjust  discrimina- 
tions were  also  made  between  different  towns  and  localities. 
The  Inter-State  Commerce  law  renders  such  discriminations 
unlawful. 

Compensation.— Common  carriers  may  demand  their  pay  in 
advance,  yet  they  often  transport  the  goods  and  collect  the 
freight  from  the  person  receiving  the  same. 

In  case  the  person  to  whom  the  goods  are  sent  refuses  to  pay 
the  charges  the  carrier  must  collect  from  the  sender,  for  it  was 
with  him  the  contract  was  made  and  he  alone  can  be  sued.  The 
other  party  made  no  contract  with  the  carrier,  hence  cannot  be 
sued.  But  if  the  sender  is  acting  as  the  agent  of  the  person  to 
whom  they  are  to  be  sent  the  company  may  sue  the  latter,  for  in 
that  case  the  contract  was  made  with  him. 

Diligence  and  Dispatch  — ^A  common  carrier  is  bound  to  carry 
the  goods  with  reasonable  diligence  and  dispatch,  and  safely 
deliver  them  to  the  person  to  whom  they  are  consigned,  without 
any  loss  or  injury,  except  such  as  may  be  occasioned  by  the 
act  of  God,  the  public  enemy,  or  the  fault  or  fraud  of  the  owner. 

When  LiaUe  besrond  His  Own  Bonte.— If  a  carrier  receives 
goods  for  transportation  and  agrees  to  deliver  them  beyond  the 
terminus  of  his  own  route  he  renders  himself  responsible  for  the 
whole  route.  He  may  by  special  contract  limit  his  liability  to 
his  own  route,  and  absolve  himself  by  safe  delivery  to  the  next 
connecting  carrier. 

Oazrier's  Lien.— Common  carriers  have  another  way  to  obtain 
their  pay.  Common  carriers  may  keep  the  goods  they  have 
transported  until  their  charges  are  paid. 

Thus,  there  are  three  ways  in  whick  a  carrier  may  enforce 
payment  of  his  freight,  viz. . 
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1.  He  maj  refuse  to  take  the  goods  unless  payxoent  is  made  im 
adTanoe. 

2.  He  may  transport  them  and  then  keep  them  until  paid 

8.  He  may  transport  and  deliver  them  and  then  sue  the  person 
with  whom  he  made  his  oontraot 

Zk>88  or  Injury.— Conmion  carriers  are  responsible  for  any  loss 
or  injury  oocuiring  to  goods  whioh  they  are  transporting.  Any 
damages  that  have  oocurred  to  the  goods  while  in  possession  of 
the  carrier  must  be  made  good.  He  has  complete  control  oves 
the  goods  as  if  they  were  his  own,  and  if  while  in  his  possessioii 
they  suffer  injury  it  is  his  loss. 

The  carrier  is  not  liable  for  the  "act  of  God,"  such  as  cyclones^ 
floods,  lightning,  a  public  enemy  as  in  war,  or  (in  shipping)  for 
perils  of  the  sea.  But  fire,  unless  caused  by  lightning,  does  not 
oome  under  this  head.  Bobbery  or  theft  does  not  relieve  them 
from  liability. 

Any  damages  that  have  occurred  to  the  goods  while  in  posses- 
sion of  the  carrier  must  be  made  good  if  it  oocurred  through  the 
oarelessness  of  any  of  the  employees. 

Perishable  Ck>od8.— Carriers  are  not  responsible  for  loss  to 
fruits  that  decay  in  their  possession,  or  goods  shipped  in  defect- 
ive boxes  or  carelessly  packed,  such  as  glassware,  crockery  or 
other  articles  that  are  easily  broken. 

If  a  package  is  of  great  value,  such  as  money,  the  oonmion 
carrier  must  be  informed  of  it. 

OoUecting  Damages.— In  case  of  damage  to  goods  the  railroad 
or  express  company  should  be  duly  notified  and  the  amount  of 
damages  stated  or  sworn  to  before  a  proper  officer  and  with 
sufficient  evidence,  if  required. 

A  common  carrier  must  pay  the  market  value  at  the  point  of 
destination  of  all  property  lost  or  destroyed  by  his  fault  while  in 
bis  care  for  transportation. 

Receipt.— In  shipping  goods  by  freight  or  express  a  receipt  or 
tm  of  lading  should  always  be  taken  and  carefully  preserred. 

BiUs  of  Lading.— The  bill  of  lading  is  the  carrier's  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  receipt  of  goods,  and  is  evidence  of  contract  between 
the  parties,  and  is  supposed  to  contain  all  the  carrier's  claim  for 
non-liability.  Three  copies  of  the  bill  are  made  out ;  one  is  kept 
by  the  shipper,  another  by  the  party  transporting  the  goods,  and 
the  third  is  sent  to  the  person  to  whom  the  goods  are  consigned. 

BiUa  of  Lading  are  transferable  and  assignable,  and  ths 
assignee  may  sue  for  the  recovery  of  the  goods. 
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Voxm  of  BQl  of  lading. 

New  York,  December  10,  ini. 

Shipped  in  good  order,  And  wdl  conditioned,  by  JamM  C.  UwnUin 

on  board  the  ship  Chodapeed 

Marked  as  follows:  whereof  ChoB,  BcHlman 

SylTeeter  Clyde,  Is  master,  now  lying  In  the  port  of 

Rio  Janeiro.  Nea  York and  bound  for 

the  port  of  Ria  Janeiro  

000  5arrs2s  of  /lour,  being  marked  uid  numbered  as  in  the  margin,  and  are 

to  be  delivered  in  the  like  order  and  oondltkm  at  the  port  of  Rio  Janeiro 

(the  dangers  of  sea  only  excepted)  imto  SifUfteter  Clyde 

OT  his  assigns,  he  or  they  paying  freigbt  for  the  said  cases,  with  ten  cents 
primage  and  average  accustomed. 

In  witness  whereof  I  have  affirmed  to  three  bills  of  lading,  all,  of  this 
tenor  and  date;  one  of  whidi  being  accomplished  the  others  to  stand  void. 

Hbnry  R.  Sandfoho. 

(In  the  above  form,  Hanton  is  the  shipper  or  consignor,  Clyde 
the  oondgnee,  and  Sandf ord  the  carrier.  It  might  be  signed  hv 
the  master  (Bollman)  instead  of  by  Sandford.) 

Common  Oaniers  of  Peitons 

A  common  carrier  of  persons  is  one  who  holds  himself  out  to 
carry  for  hire  from  place  to  place  all  such  persons  as  choose  to 
employ  him.  Bailroads,  steamboats,  street  car,  omnibus  and 
stage  line  companies  are  the  most  common. 

His  Duty.— He  must  carry  all  persons  who  may  present  them- 
selves  for  carriage,  provided  they  are  in  a  proper  condition  and 
offer  their  fare.  He  is  bound  to  provide  suitable  and  proper 
means  of  conveying,  with'suitable  attention. 

His  ZaiabiHty.— He  is  bound  to  use  the  highest  degree  of  care 
and  diligence  in  the  conduct  of  his  business  and  is  responsible 
for  negligence  of  any  kind.  He  is  bound  to  protect  the  passen- 
gem  against  insult  or  injury  from  his  servants  or  employeesi 
He  must  give  passengers  reasonable  time  to  get  off  and  on  the 
€)arriage  and  suitable  means  of  doing  so. 

Baggage^— Passenger  carriers  are  responsible  for  the  baggage 
of  their  patrons.  If  the  servants  of  the  carrier  are  allowed  to 
oarry  parcels,  the  carrier  will  be  responsible  for  their  safe  deliv> 
ery,  although  the  carrier  derives  no  benefit  therefrom. 

A  Baggage  Oheck  is  evidence  of  the  liability  of  the  company 
Issuing  it. 

Baggage  does  not  include  merchandise,  or  money,  except  aa 
amount  reasonable  for  expenses. 
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If  a  carrier  eeUs  a  penon  a  tioket  to  a  poiBt  beyond  the  teat- 
miniu  of  his  own  route,  and  espedallj  if  he  also  ohedB  the 
tiaggage  to  such  a  point,  he  is  responsible  for  the  saf^  of  the 
tiaggage  to  that  point. 

ACKNOWLEDGMENTS 

An  Aeknowledgiiient  is  a  declaration,  before  an  aothoriaed 
eflSoer,  of  a  party  who  has  ezeoated  a  deed  or  other  doonmentk 
Chat  it  is  his  free  and  volnntary  act 

What  Ihstniments  Most  be  Acknowledged.— All  deeds  and 
eonyeyanoes  of  land,  to  be  effectual  as  to  third  parties,  must  be 
teoorded  upon  previous  proof  or  acknowledgment  of  their  execu- 
tion. In  some  of  the  States,  chattel  mortgages  must  be  acknowl- 
edged and  recorded  the  same  as  deed& 

Befors  Whom  Taken.— Within  the  several  States  aoknowled^ 
ments  may  be  taken  in  general  before  the  following  officers: 
Notaries  Public  and  Justices  of  the  Peace  generally  within  their 
territorial  jurisdiction,  and  in  any  place  of  the  State  usually 
before  Judges  and  Ctoks  of  the  Supreme,  Circuit,  Probate,  and 
County  Courts,  Judges  of  the  United  States  Courts,  Chanc^lors* 
Begisters,  liasters  in  Chancery,  and  Court  Conmiissioners. 
County  Recorders,  Town  Clerks  and  their  asBistants*  United 
States  Conmiissioners,  County  Surveyors,  County  Auditors, 
Begisters  of  Deeds,  Mayors,  and  Clerks  of  incorporated  cities 
may  take  acknowledgments  within  their  jurisdiction;  besides 
the  foregoing,  in  several  States  also  the  deputies  of  the  enumer* 
ated  officers,  and  in  Connecticut,  Commissioners  of  tl^e  School 
Fund;  in  Louisiana,  Parish  Recorders  and  their  deputies;  in 
Maine,  women  appointed  by  the  Governor  for  that  purpose;  in 
Michigan,  members  of  the  Legislature;  in  Mississippi,  members 
of  Coimty  Board  of  Supervisors;  in  Nebraska,  the  Secretary  of 
State;  in  New  York,  Recorders  of  cities  and  Commissioners  of 
Deeds;  in  Pennsylvania,  Mayors,  Recorders,  and  Aldermen  of 
Philadelphia,  Pittsburg,  Allegheny,  and  Carbondale;  in  Rhode 
Island,  State  Senators;  in  Vermont,  Registers  of  Probate;  in 
West  Virginia,  Prothonotaries,  in  Wisconsin,  Police  Justices. 

Without  the  State  and  within  the  tJlnited  States,  the  following 
officers  are  authorised  to  take  acknowledgment:  Judges  and 
Clerks  of  Courts  of  Record,  Notaries  Public,  Commisstoners 
appointed  for  that  purpose  by  the  Qovemors,  and  officers  author- 
laed  to  take  acknowledgments  within  their  respective  States* 
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BesideB  the  foregoing,  also,  in  Colorado,  Secretaries  of  State;  in 
Delaware,  Mayors  of  cities;  in  Illinois,  Justices  of  the  Peaoe» 
Commissioners  of  Deeds,  and  Majors  of  cities;  in  Kentucky* 
Secretaries  of  State;  in  Michigan  and  Wisconsin,  Master  in 
Chancery ;  in  New  Jersey,  New  York,  North  Carolina,  Penngyl- 
Tania,  and  Rhode  Island,  Mayors  and  Chief  Magistrates  of  cities. 
Withont  the  United  States.— Judges  of  Courts  of  Record, 
Mayors  or  Chief  Magistrates  of  cities,  towns,  boroughs,  counties^ 
Notaries  Public,  Diplomatic,  Consular,  or  Conmiercial  Agents  of 
the  United  States  resident  and  accredited  in  the  country  where 
the  acknowledgment  is  taken.    (See  Deeds, ) 

Venn  oC  Single  Qrantor's  Ackno^Hedgment 

BtAIS  of  IlJJNOIB,  ) 

OountyofOook,    )*** 

I,  WOliam  Mann,  a  notary  public  for  and  within  said  county,  in  the 
State  aforesaid,  do  hereby  certify  that  Andrew  Field,  personally  known  to 
me  as  the  real  person  whose  name  Is  subscribed  to  the  foregoing  deed  as 
having  executed  the  same,  appeared  before  me  in  person  and  acknowledged 
that  he  signed,  sealed,  and  delivered  the  said  Instrument  of  writing  as  his 
free  and  Toluntaxy  act,  for  the  uses  and  purposes  therein  set  forth. 

Given  under  my  hand  and  seal  of  office,  this  second  day  of  Jont, 
A.  D.  UU.  WnjJAM  Mann. 

broTABiAi.  SBAi^.]  Notaiy  Public. 

Acknowledgment  by  Husband  and  Wife 

Ofatb  of  Ohio,     > 
County  of  Franldin,  \ 

Before  me,  Everett  Howe,  a  notary  public  for  and  within  said  county* 
in  the  State  aforesaid,  appeared  the  above  named  Charles  Kendall,  and 
Susan  Kendall,  his  wife,  both  personally  known  to  me  as  the  real  persons 
whose  names  are  subscribed  to  the  within  conveyance,  as  having  executed 
the  same,  and  acknowledged  that  they  signed,  sealed,  and  delivered  the 
same  for  purposes  therein  mentioned. 

And  the  said  Susan  Kendall,  having  been  by  me  examined,  separate  and 
apart,  and  out  of  hearing  of  her  husband,  acknowledged  that  she  executed 
the  same  freely,  and  without  any  fear  or  compulsion  of  her  said  husband. 

Given  under  my  hand  and  seal  of  office,  this  fifteenth  day  of  January, 
A.  D.  1911.  EvBRETT  Howe, 

[notarial  sbai^]  Notary  Public. 

AFFIDAVITS 

An  Affidavit  is  a  statem^t  made  under  oath  (or  affirmation) 
before  an  authorized  official,  and  signed  by  the  person  making  it. 

For  What  Used.— In  judicial  proceedings,  except  for  trial  of 
causes,  affidavits  are  the  usual  means  of  presenting  evidence  to 
the  court,  and  are  most  frequently  used  to  support  or  oppose  the 
numerous  applications  for  orders,  known  as  motions. 
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Xo  Pirtieidar  Foan  is  praMilbed  bj  law,  bat  the  ailk^ 
mptfcMj  the  State  and  oonntj  in  wUdk  it  is  made^  so  aa  to  ahow 
tiiat  the  ofllow  iHio  admiiilsterad  the  oath  had  antiiantj  to  do  sou 

TheftatameBtsiioiildbe  confined  to  foots  within  the  actual 
imowledge  of  the  penon  making  the  ailldaTit»  or  when  made  oo 
information  and  belief,  that  fact  ■hookl  be  stated. 

Jnrst— Theofilosr  taking  the  affidaTit  affixes  acfauise  caUed 
the  Jurat,  certifying  the  time  and  fact  of  the  oath. 

Who  may  Take.— Judges^  Justices  of  the  Peaces  Commlsskmen 
of  Deeds,  Notaries  Poblic,  and  other  and  similar  officers  hav9 
authority  to  take  affidavits. 

Oeneral  fonn  of  Affldaivit 

erAn  or  P—ssiLVAinA,  I 

AII6SIMII7  Oountj.  Otj  of  Pittaboia,  ] 

BcniAfd  Beckmsn,  beliis  dulj  •woni,  deposes  snd  says  tot  iIlQses  sod 
ssjrs):  That  {Htm  Ml  mtf  fa  full  and  accuraU  language  fke  tnaUen  to  Ss 
alUged.) 

(iHBAXi]  Bbbkabd  BacKKAir. 

eaofii  UMT  afflnnsd)  bclots  m^  this  fiftamth  dmr  of  Januaiy,  A.  D.  ISll 

John  WELurm, 

Justice  of  the  Fteoei 
(II  the  alBant  li  unable  to  read,  the  subscription  should  be  as  foUows;) 

eubscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me,  this day  of ^  A.  D.  19~~» 

the  same  having  been  by  me  (or  in  my  presence)  read  to  this  affiant,  he  belna 
BHtsrata  (or  blind),  and  understanding  the  same. 

(Officer's  signature  and  title.) 

Affidavit  to  Aecoimts 
dTATB  or  Tuwoia,  > 
County  of  Gook,    S*^'  < 

Franklin  Oage,  of  Oilcago,  in  said  Oounty  and  State,  being  duly  sworn 
deposes  and  says:  That  the  above  account,  as  stated.  Is  Just  and  true. 

That  the  above  sum  of  Fifty  DoUars  is  now  Justly  due  and  owing  to  thia 
deponent  by  the  above  named  James  Hlgglns. 

That  he,  the  said  Ftancls  Gage,  has  never  received  the  same  or  any  part 
thereof,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  nor  any  person  for  him,  by  hSs  direction 
er  oraer,  knowledge  or  consent.  Fhankldy  Qaob. 

Bworn  and  subscribed  before  me^  this  nhith  day  of  June.  A.  D.  1911 

MlCHABL  SWANN, 

Justice  of  the  Feaoa. 

Affidavit  to  Declaration  or  Petition 

l^ATB  OP  iLUNom,     1^ 

Cbunty  of  Sangamon, ) 

Abel  Jones,  being  duly  sworn,  says  That  the  facts  set  forth  in  the  farer»^ 
iDg  declaration  (or  petition)  are  true.  Abel  Jones. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  tenth  day  of  June,  A.  D.  1911 

Isaac  Mtxrs, 
Justice  of  the  Peace 
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AGENCY 

Ao  Agent*  in 
Uiw»  ia  a  per- 
son authorized 
to  ad  for  an 
othex,  called 
tlie  principal, 
the  relation 
between  them 
being  known 
as  agency* 

Agency  to 
one  ol  the  most 
common    and 
necessary  tela- 
tiona  ol  life. 
Nearly  every 
one  acts  every 
day  as  the  agent 
of    some    one 
else.    Thus  ev- 
ery clerk  in  • 
store    is  the 
agentofthepro- 
prietor.  Almost 
all  the  business 
of  brokers^ 
commission 
merchants,  law- 
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yersy  auctioneers,  etc.,  is  some  sort  of  an  agency.  Corporations 
act  wholly  by  means  of  agents,  viz. :  their  officers,  clerks,  etc. 

Who  May  Act  as  Principal  or  Agent.— Any  one  who  is 
competent  to  do  business  for  himself  may  act  as  principal,  and 
appoint  an  agent  to  transact  it  for  him.  Persons  who  cannot  do 
business  for  themselves  may,  however,  be  appointed  to  act  as 
agents.  Therefore  minors  and  married  woman  may  act  as 
agents. 

A  General  Agent  is  one  authorized  to  represent  his  prin- 
cipal in  all  his  business  of  one  particular  branch. 

A  Special  Agent  is  one  appointed  to  a  particular  thing 
only,  or  a  few  particular  things. 

How  Appointed.-— An.  agent's  authority  may  be  given, 
orally  or  by  writing;  no  particular  form  of  words  is  necessary. 
In  important  matters,  the  agent  is  often  appointed  by  a  writ- 
ten instrument  which  is  called  a  power  of  attorney.  When  thus 
authorized  under  seal,  an  agent  can  sign  deeds,  or  other  con- 
veyances of  real  estate  or  sealed  instruments. 

Extent  of  Authority^— The  employing  of  an  agent  is  the 
act  which  gives  him  his  authority.  An  agent  has  authority  to 
do  whatever  is  necessary  or  generally  done  in  connection  with 
the  purposes  for  which  he  is  employed.  Some  employments 
give  very  wide  latitude  of  power,  and  leave  very  much  to  the 
discretion  of  the  agent;  others  give  a  very  limited  authority. 
Thus  any  act  of  the  president  or  cashier  of  a  bank  in  connec- 
tion with  its  banking  business  binds  the  bank,  while  a  messen- 
ger would  have  authority  only  to  carry  a  message. 

Liability  of  PrineipaL— The  principal  is  responsible  for 
the  acts  of  his  agent  committed  in  the  execution  of  the  agency 
and  which  are  within  the  real  or  apparent  scope  of  the  princi- 
pal's business.  A  distinction  is  here  made  between  a  special  and 
a  general  agent.  If  a  special  agent  exceeds  or  disobeys  his 
instructions  the  principal  is  not  liable;  but  if  a  general  agent 
exceeds  his  authority  the  principal  will  be  bound,  if  the  act  is 
within  the  apparent  scope  of  an  agent's  authority,  when  it  is 
such  an  act  as  is  natural  and  usual  in  transacting  business  of 
that  kind.  By  appointing  him  to  do  that  business,  the  principal 
is  considered  as  saying  to  the  world  that  his  agent  has  all  the 
authority  necessary  to  transact  it  in  the  usual  way.  For  any 
criminal  act,  however,  of  the  agent,  the  principal  is  not  re- 
sponsible unless  he  directly  commands  him  to  commit  it. 

Wrongful  Acts  of  Agents. — As  to  wrongs  and  injuries,  or 
tartSf  as  they  are  called  in  law,  the  general  rule  is  that  the 
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principal  is  liable  to  third  persons  for  the  wrongful  acts  of  the 
agent  when  acting  within  the  scope  of  his  agency.  But  this 
does  not  relieve  the  agent  of  personal  liability  himself. 

The  Agent's  Liability.—l.  To  hia  Principal  An  agent  is 
bound  in  transacting  the  affairs  of  his  principal  to  exercise  all 
the  care  which  a  reasonable  man  would  exercise  in  his  own,  and 
to  the  utmost  good  faith.  For  any  loss  to  the  principal  through 
neglect  or  unfaithfulness,  the  agent  is  liable  to  him.  2.  To 
the  Third  Party.  If  an  agent  conceals  his  character  as  an 
agent,  or  transcends  his  authority,  or  otherwise  so  conducts 
himself  as  to  make  his  principal  responsible,  or  if  he  expressly 
binds  himself  in  any  way,  he  is  himself  liable  to  the  third  party. 

Aeconnting«— The  principal  may  call  his  agent  to  an  ac- 
count at  any  tune,  and  may  recover  full  indemnity  for  all  in- 
juries sustained  by  reason  of  the  positive  misconduct  or  negli- 
gence of  the  agent,  or  by  his  transcending  his  authority.  An 
agent  is  not  liable  to  his  principal  for  not  accounting  until  de- 
mand, which  demand  should  be  made  at  his  residence,  and  suffi- 
cient opportunity  given  him  for  payment. 

Oompensatiozu— As  against  the  principal,  an  agent  is 
entitled  to  compensation  for  his  services,  and  reimbursement 
for  the  expenses  of  his  agency,  and  for  personal  loss  or  dam- 
age in  properly  transacting  the  business  thereof. 

Sub-Agents.— An  agent  may  himself  appoint  another  agent 
and  act  through  him.  Such  a  person  is  called  a  sub-agent,  and 
is  responsible  to  him  who  has  appointed  him,  as  his  principaL 
In  most  commercial  transactions  sub-agents  may  be  employed. 

In  Whose  Name  the  Business  is  Doner— All  business 
should  be  transacted  and  money  deposited  in  the  name  of  the 
principal.  If  an  agent  deposits  money  in  his  own  name  and 
the  bank  fails  he  is  responsible  for  the  loss. 

Mixing  Property*— If  an  agent  mixes  his  own  property 
with  that  of  his  principal,  so  that  it  cannot  be  identified,  it  will 
all  belong  to  the  principal. 

Responsibility  to  Third  Party.— Ordinarily  a  person  can 
only  be  responsible  for  his  own  acts,  but  an  agent's  act  is  really 
considered  as  that  of  his  principal.  Therefore  the  rule  is  that 
the  principal  is  responsible  for  ^e  acts  of  his  agent.  The  prin- 
cipal is  bound  even  though  he  was  unknown  at  the  time  the  act 
was  done,  because  he  is  supposed  to  derive  the  benefit  of  the 
same. 

Ratification. — If  a  principal  ratifies  an  act  done,  he  is  bound 
by  it,  whether  he  had  given  the  agent  authority  or  not.    Subse- 
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qoaot  ratification  is  equivalent  to  prior  authority.  But  if  suob 
latifloation  is  made  under  a  mistake  of  ciroumstances  it  is  not 
binding. 

Besponsibflity  of  Third  Party.— A  person  doing  business  with 
an  agent  is  just  as  responsible  to  his  principal  as  though  he  had 
transacted  the  business  with  the  latter  in  person. 

ReToeation.— It  is  always  in  the  power  of  the  principal  to 
revoke  an  agency;  but  if  the  power  conferred  is  coupled  with 
an  interest,  as  where  an  agent  has  power  to  sell  goods  and  apply 
the  proceeds  to  his  own  use;  or  if  it  is  given  for  valuable  con- 
sideration, and  a  continuance  of  the  agency  is  necessary  to  meet 
ihe  responsibilities  he  has  assumed  in  advance,  to  carry  it  on, 
then  such  agency  cannot  be  revoked  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
lirinoipaL 

Bow  to  Revoke  an  Ageney.-^It  must  be  done  by  an  express 
•ot  of  the  principal  or  by  the  act  of  law.  The  first  implies  a 
written  form  revoking  the  power  of  attorney  that  has  biden  con- 
ferred, or  any  express  declaration  to  revoke.  The  [second  occa* 
0ion  may  be  the  death  of  the  principal  or  agent 

Notice  to  be  Given.— Due  notice  should  be  given  by  the  prin- 
cipal of  such  revocation  to  those  who  knew  of  the  authority 
given  to  such  agent,  because  a  general  authority  may  continue 
to  bind  the  principal  after  it  has  been  actually  recalled,  if  the 
agency  were  well  known  and  the  recalling  of  it  wholly  unknown 
to  the  party  dealing  with  the  agent  without  that  party's  fault. 

Powerof  Attorney.- The  authority  by  which  one  person  is 
empowered  to  act  in  the  place  or  as  the  attorney  of  another  is 
called  A  power  of  attorney.  The  power  of  attorney  is  usually  in 
writing  and  under  seal,  though  for  many  purposes  it  may  be 
created  by  parol  Strict  rules  of  construction  are  applicable  to 
these  instruments,  and  courts  incline  to  construe  even  general 
powers  narrowly  rather  than  broadly.  If  the  power  of  attorney 
is  to  be  recorded  it  should  be  properly  acknowledged  before  an 
officer  the  same  as  a  deed. 

General  Form  of  Power  of  Attorney 

Know  aU  Men  by  These  PresentSt  That  I,  William  Brown,  of  Chicago, 
Ooiinty  of  Cook,  and  State  of  Illinois,  have  made,  constituted,  and  appointed 
and  by  these  presents  do  make,  constitute,  and  appoint,  George  B.  Btadden 
true  and  lawful  attorney  for  me  and  in  my  name,  place,  and  stead,  [here  state 
ike  purpose  for  which  the  power  ie  given],  giving  and  granting  unto  my  said 
attorney  full  power  and  authority  to  do  and  perform  all  and  every  act  and 
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Ctalng  whatsoever,  requiBite  and  neoesBaty  to  be  done  in  and  about  the  preoa* 
ms,  as  fully,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  as  I  misht  or  oould  do  if  peraonaUy 
present,  with  all  power  of  substitution  and  reyocation,  hereby  ratifying  and 
confirming  all  that  my  said  attorney  or  his  substitute  shall  lawfully  do  m 
cause  to  be  done  by  virtue  thereof. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  seal  the  seooad  dty 
of  January,  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  elevMu 

William  Bbown.    [bbai] 
Signed,  Sealed,  and  Delivered  ) 
in  Presence  of  ) 


Power  to  take  Ohaigo  of  and  Oaixy  on  BngiiiMs 

Know  aU  Men  by  Theee  Presents,  That  I,  Henry  Saylor.  of  Aurora,  nilnoii^ 
4lo  by  these  presents  appoint,  constitute,  and  make  R.  L.  Winters  my  tnia 
mnd  lawful  attomeyt  for  me  and  in  my  place  and  stead  to  take  charge  of  my 
business  of  general  merchandising  at  Aurora,  Illinois;  to  purchase  and  sell 
for  cash  or  on  credit  ell  such  articles,  goods,  merchandise,  and  wares,  as  he- 
shall  deem  proper,  necessary,  and  useful  in  said  business;  to  sign,  accept,  and 
Indorse  all  notes,  drafts,  and  bills;  to  state  accounts;  to  sue  and  prosecute., 
compromise,  collect,  and  settle  all  claims  or  demands  due  or  to  become  due . 
DOW  existing  or  hereafter  to  exist  hi  my  favor;  to  adjust  and  pay  all  daima 
cr  demands  which  now  exist  or  may  hereafter  arise  agahist  me,  either  con> 
oected  with  said  business  or  otherwise.    , 

In  witness  whereof.  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  seal,  this  —  dagr 

of ,  !•— 

Hbnbt  Saylob.     IflMAl^ 

Power  to  Vote  as  Proxy  et  an  Beotioii 

Know  dU  Men  by  These  Presents,  That  I,  Homer  Clark,  of  Peoria,  lUinoia, 
do  hereby  appoint  J.  R.  Wagner  to  vote  as  my  proxy  at  any  election  ol 
directors  or  other  otBcers  of  the  [name  the  company  or  corporation]  aocordlnf 
to  the  number  of  votes  I  should  be  entitled  to  if  I  were  then  personally  iiresenv 

QaoBOB  Paztoxi  •    [sbal] 

Ziotter  of  SoTOcation 

Know  att  Men  by  These  Presents,  That  I,  Fred  B.  Jennings,  of  Reading 

Pennsylvania,  in  and  by  my  letter  of  attorney,  bearing  date  the day 

of ,  did  make,  constitute,  and  appoint  R.  L.  Hartmann  my  attomej 

•s  by  said  letter  more  fully  appears. 

That  I,  the  said  Fred.  B.  Jenxdngs,  do  by  these  presents  annul,  countei- 
mand,  revoke,  and  make  void  said  letter  of  attorney  and  all  authority  and 
power  thereby  given  said  attorney,  R,  L.  Hartmann. 

In  witness,  etc. 

FBKD.  B.  jENNINOa. 
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APPRENTICESHIP 

An  Apprentice  is  a  person  bound  to  serrioe  for  a  number  of 
jears,  and  reoeiving  in  return  instruction  in  his  master's  busi- 
ness. Although  in  most  of  the  States  the  oontraot  is  provided  for 
hj  statute,  apprentioeship,  as  a  necessary  means  of  access  to  a 
Irade,  has  been  almost  universally  abolished. 
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fotta  oC  Oontnict  oC  AppranticashJ^ 

ThU  inderUwre  of  appreatloeahlp,  between  John  Wilson,  father  of  Haixy 
Wilson,  on  the  one  iMfft,  and  Chas.  Hastinss,  of  the  other  part,  witnesseth: 
lliat  the  said  Hany  Wilson,  aced  16  years  on  the  20th  day  of  Januaryc 
A.  D.  JSIl^  is  hereby  bound  as  an  apprentice  under  the  said  Chas.  Hastini^ 
from  the  date  hereof  until  the  aoth  day  of  January.  1914,  to  learn  the  trad* 
and  art  of  a  printer,  and  is  faithfully  to  serre  the  said  Chas.  Hastings  an4i 
correctly  conduct  himself  durinir  the  term  of  his  apprenticeship. 

And  the  said  Gbas.  Hastings  hereby  covenants  that  he  will  teach  th* 
said  Harry  Wttson  the  said  trade  and  art,  and  will  furnish  him,  during  saM 
apprenticeship,  with  board,  lodging,  washing,  clothing,  medicine  and  other 
Beoessaries  suitable  for  an  apprentice  in  sickness  and  health;  and  will  senA 
him  to  a  suitable  public  school  at  least  three  months  during  each  of  the  flial 
two  years  of  said  term;  and  at  the  expiration  of  the  said  apprenticeship  wlU 
furnish  him  with  two  new  suits  of  common  wearing  apparel  and  one  hundred 
dollars  in  money. 

In  testimony  whereof,  the  parties  hweto  have  set  their  hands  and  seals 
this  twentieth  day  of  January,  A.  D.  181L 

(Apprentice)  Habbt  Wuaoif. 
lnntnriurM  I  HuNBT  Umtmbb,  (Mastcr)         Cbab.  HAamias. 

wnnesses  J  p  3^  Aikximcmi.  (Parent)        Jomr  Wzukhc 

SdMie  of  an  IwraitlM 

Know  aU  Men  by  Tksee  FrtsmUt,  That  — ,  son  of  — ,  did,  by  his  indentuiSb 
bearing  date  the  —  day  of  — ^,  A.  D.  10—,  btaid  himself  as  an  apprenlioe 
unto  —  of  — ^,  for  a  term  of  —  years  (or  until  he  should  be  of  legal  age)  troai 
the  date  thereof,  as  by  said  indenture  more  fully  appears. 

That  [here  aiaie  fyXtn  A«  rsosofw  lor  ike  releaee]  by  reason  whereof,  tha 
said  —  doth  hereby  release  and  forever  discharge  said  —  and  his  father,  — , 
cf  and  from  said  taidenture  and  all  service  and  all  other  agreements,  oove- 
Hants,  and  things  contained  therein*  on  their  or  either  of  their  parU,  to  te 
€>bsflrved  and  performed  whatsoever,  unto  the  day  of  this  rdease. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereto  set  my  seal  this  —  day  of  — ,  A.  D.  10— w 

(BignatuieO 
Factory  Act 

An  Aot  to  regulate  and  Umit  the  boors  of  employmeni  of  females  In  any 
neehanical  estaoUshment.  or  factory  or  laundry  in  order  to  safeguard  the 
health  of  soeh  employes;  to  provide  for  its  enforcement  and  a  penalty  for  llo 


SionoN  1.  Be  It  enaeled  by  the  People  of  the  State  of  nunois  representei 
hi  the  General  Assembly:  That  no  female  shall  be  employed  In  any  mechanioal 
establishment  or  factory,  or  laundry  in  this  State,  more  than  ten  hours  during 
any  one  day.  The  hours  of  work  may  be  so  arranged  as  to  permit  the  employ- 
meni  of  females  at  any  tfane  so  that  they  shaU  not  work  more  than  ten  boors 
dorlng  the  twenty-foor  boors  of  any  day. 

SaonoN  2.  Any  employer  who  shall  require  any  female  to  work  In  any  of 
the  places  mentioned  In  Section  1  of  this  Act.  more  than  the  number  of  hours 
provided  for  In  this  Act,  during  any  day  of  twenty-four  hours,  or  who  shall 
iafl,  neglect  or  refuse  so  to  arrange  the  work  of  females  In  his  employ  that  they 
shall  not  work  more  than  the  number  of  hours  provided  for  in  this  Act,  during 
any  one  day,  or  who  shall  permit  or  suiter  any  overseer,  snpeiintendent  or 
other  agent  of  any  such  employer  to  violate  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  Act, 
ahall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  conviction  thereof  shall  be  lined  for 
each  offense  In  a  sum  of  not  less  than  026.00  or  more  than  0100.00. 

SaonoN  8.  The  State  Department  of  Factory  Inspection  shall  be  charged 
wUh  the  doty  of  enforcing  the  provisions  of  this  Act.  and  prosecnting  aM 
violations  thereof . 

Saonoir  i.  All  Acts  and  parts  of  Acts  In  conflict  herewith  are  lierel  9 
repealed.  -In  force  Joly  1. 1900 
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ABRAHAM  LINCOLN 
"Think  twice  before  you  sue  your  neighbor,** 

ARBITRATION 

The  Law  FavorB  the  peaceful  settlement  of  oontroversies, 
and  in  many  of  the  States  there  are  statutes  providing  for  the 
submission  of  disputed  matters  to  the  decision  of  one  or  more 
I>ersonSy  called  arbitratars.  Their  decisions  are  called  awards. 

The  Statutes  Generally  Provide  that  if  the  parties  to  any 
suit  in  a  court  of  record  desire  to  submit  the  matter  involved 
to  arbitrators,  an  order  may  be  entered  directing  such  submis- 
sion to  three  impartial  and  competent  persons,  to  be  named  in 
such  order — such  arbitrators  to  be  agreed  upon  and  named  by 
the  parties,  and  if  they  fail  to  agree,  each  shall  name  one,  and 
the  court  the  third. 

How  Arbitration  is  Oondueted.— The  arbitrators  so  ap- 
pointed are  sworn,  and  proceed  to  hear  and  determine  the  mat- 
ter, and  draw  up  an  award.  The  proceedings  are  much  like 
proceedings  in  court  or  before  a  master  in  chancery.  A  copy 
of  the  award  is  delivered  to  each  party,  and  if  either  party 
fails  to  comply  therewith,  the  other  within  a  year  may  file  said 
award  in  court,  and  obtain  a  judgment. 

Matters  Not  in  Suit.— All  persons  having  a  reqiusite  legal 
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Oftpaoitj'  may,  hj  an  instrument  in  ipvriting,  signed  and  sealed 
bf  them,  submit  to  one  or  more  arbitrators  anj  oontrover^y 
existing  between  them,  and  may,  in  suoh  submission,  agree  that 
a  judgment  of  any  court  of  record,  competent  to  have  jurisdic- 
tion  of  the  subject-matter  named  in  suoh  instrument,  shall  be 
rendered  upon  the  award  made  pursuant  to  said  submission. 

The  Agreement  to  Submit  should  state  ezplioitly  what  powers 
are  intended  to  be  conferred  on  the  arbitrators,  either  hy  refer* 
ring  aU  controversies,  or  by  distinctly  limiting  the  particular 
oontroversies  intended. 

BeasonaMe  Notice.— All  arbitrators  and  all  parties  should  have 
reasonable  notice  of  the  time  and  place  of  the  hearing. 

The  Proceedings  at  the  hearing,  and  the  award  itself  shoulJ 
perfectly  agree  with  the  terms  of  the  agreement  to  submit. 

The  Award  should  be  a  dear,  distinct  and  final  determination 
of  each  and  all  the  matters  of  controversy  contained  in  the 
agreement,  and  should  embrace  nothing  more.  If  it  be  a  rule  of 
court  it  should  be  sealed  up,  otherwise  a  copy  should  be  given  to 
each  party.    The  award  must  be  signed  by  the  arbitrators. 

Submissica  May  Be  Recalled.— Before  the  award  of  the  arbi« 
trator  or  arbitrators  is  made,  either  of  the  parties  to  the  contro- 
▼ersy  may  withdraw  his  offer  to  accept  the  decision  of  the 
arbitratora  He  must,  however,  give  formal  notice  to  each  and 
all  of  the  other  parties  of  his  intention,  or  his  withdrawal  is  of 
no  effect.  The  party  who  thus  recalls  the  arbitration  is  respon- 
sible for  all  the  costs  and  damages  that  have  occurred  in  conse- 
quence of  his  previous  consent  to  submit  to  arbitration. 

Form  of  Agreement  to  Befer  to  Arbitrators 

Know  aU  Men  5v  These  Preeents,  That  we,  the  undersigned,  hereby 
mutually  agree  to  submit  all  the  matters  In  difference  between  us,  of  every 
kind,  name,  and  nature,  to  the  determination  and  award  of  CSiaa.  Baiicer, 
Wm.  Becker,  and  Robert  Rehling,  of  Logansport,  Cass  County,  Indiana,  as 
arbitrators. 

That  said  arbitrators,  or  any  two  of  them,  shall  hear  and  determine  the 
matters  in  dispute  between  us,  and  award  the  payment  of  all  the  coets  and 
expenses  incurred  in  such  arbitration.  That  the  said  arbitrators  shall  make 
their  award  in  writing  on  or  before  the  fifteenth  day  of  April,  A.  D.  1911. 
Done  at  Logansport.  Indiana,  March  15,  A.  D.  1911. 
E.  L.  Rat,       )  witn«M«i  ^'^^  GAssia. 

I.  L.  HouiBB,  J  witnesses  Roland  R.  Codt, 

Form  of  Kotice  to  Arbitrators 

Qsntljoien:  You  have  been  chosen  arbitrators  on  behalf  of  the  under^ 
signed,  to  arbitrate  and  award  between  them,  in  divert  matters  and  thin^ 
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wt  forth  In  their  submission,  which  will  be  produced  for  your  inspection  when 
jou  meet  at  — ,  in  — ,  on  the  —  day  of  — ,  at  —  o'dock  —  m.,  to  hear  th» 
lUegations  and  proofs. 

Dated,  etc  Hbnrt  Gasskr. 

ROLAHD  R.  OODT. 


THE  HAGUE 

The  International  Court  of  Arbitration  iocated  at  the  Hagae 
in  Holland,  is  intended  to  and  undoubtedly  will,  ultimately, 
banish  war.  The  treaty  establishing  this  court  where  all  matters 
of  dispute  between  nations  is  to  be  settled  by  arbitrators,  chosen 
in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  treaty  was  signed  by  the 
United  States,  Great  Britian,  Germany,  Russia,  Mexico,  Brazil, 
Belguim,  Norway,  Sweden,  Denmark,  Switzerland,  Italy,  Greece, 
Japan  and  other  nations.  Andrew  Carnegie  contributed  One 
and  one  half  millions  of  dollars  toward  the  erection  of  a 
suitable  building,  recently  completed  for  the  accomodation 
of  this  court.  It  is  a  magnifiicent  structure,  worthy  of  its  pur- 
pose, artistically  designed  with  reference  to  it. . 


ASSIGNMENTS 

An  Assigmnent  is  the  transfer  of  a  debt,  obligation,  bond, 
wages,  or  any  kind  of  property,  personal  or  real,  or  any  aotual 
Interest  therein.  It  also  signifies  the  written  instrument  by 
whioh  the  transfer  is  effected. 

How  Made.— An  assignment  may  be  written  on  the  baok  of 
the  instrument  it  is  intended  to  convey,  or  on  a  separate  paper. 

No  Formality  is  Required  by  law  in  an  assignment.  Any 
instrument  between  the  oontracting  parties  that  goes  to  show 
their  intention  to  pass  the  property  from  one  to  the  other  will 
be  BufScient.  Proof  win  be  called  for  only  when  it  appears  that 
it  was  merely  a  sham  or  fraudulent  transaction. 

Lands  and  Tenements.— Assignments  relating  to  lands  and 
tenements  must  be  duly  signed,  sealed,  acknowledged  and 
recorded,  like  a  deed. 
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For  Benefit  of  Oreditors.— Where  property  is  assigned  for 
the  benefit  of  creditors,  its  actual  transfer  to  the  assignee  must 
be  made  immediately.  Such  an  assignment  covers  all  of  the 
assignor's  property,  whatever  and  wherever  it  may  be,  which 
is  not  exempt  from  execution. 

Preferring  Oreditors.— At  common  law  the  assignor 
might  give  preference  to  certain  of  his  creditors,  but  this  is 
now  generally  prohibited  by  statute. 

Oorreet  Sehednles  of  the  property  assigned  should  ac- 
company the  assignment  in  all  cases. 

An  Assignment  of  a  Mortgage  carries  with  it,  at  the  same 
time,  without  a  transfer,  the  debt  note  or  bond. 

Some  Things  are  not  Assignable,  as  an  officer's  pay  or 
commission,  a  Judge's  salary,  government  bounties,  personal 
trusts,  as  a  guardianship,  or  the  rights  of  a  master  in  his  ap- 
prentice. 

Form  of  Simple  Assignment 

For  value  received.  I  hereby  aseign  all  my  riffht,  title,  and  Inter- 
est In  the  within  contract  to  Cha&  Hlllman. 

Dated  Cleveland,   Ohio,   June  10,  A.   D.   19 — 

Mauricb  Sandford. 

Assignment  of  Aeeount 

In  consideration  of  One  Dollar,  value  received,  I  hereby  sell  and 
assign  to  W.  C.  Cole  the  within  account,  which  is  Justly  due  from 
the  within  George  Sanders,  and  I  hereby  authorize  the  said  W.  C. 
Cole  to  collect  the  same. 

Chicago,  March  10,  1911.  Jambs  Hastbr. 

Assignment  of  Mortgage 

Knoto  all  Men  by  These  Preaenta,  That  I,  William  Bower,  the 
within  named  mortgagee,  for  a  consideration  of  Six  Hundred  Dol- 
lars, hereby  assign,  transfer,  and  set  over  to  Henry  Klingman,  his 
heirs  and  assigns,  the  within  named  instrument  of  mortgage,  and  all 
the  real  estate,  with  appurtenances  therein  mentioned  and  described, 
to  have  and  to  hold  the  same  forever,  subject,  nevertheless,  to  the 
equity  and  right  of  redemption  of  the  within  named  James  Yundt, 
his  heirs  and  assigns  therein. 

In  witness  whereof,  the  party  of  the  first  part  has  hereunto  set 
his  hand  and  seal  this  fifth  day  of  April,  A.  D.  19 — , 

William  Bowbr.     [sbal] 
Sealed  and  delivered  in  presence  of 

ElDWARD  MiLLBR. 

Assignment  with  Power  of  Attorney 

In  consideration  of  the  sum  of  One  Thousand  Dollars  (the  receipt  of 
wliich  is  hereby  acknowled^),  I  do  hereby  assign,  transfer,  and  set  over 
to  ICartin  Soott  (of  Chicago,  lU.)  all  my  right,  title,  and  interest  in  and  to 
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V^ere  describe  whail  And  I  hereby  oonstitute  said  Martin  Scott  my  attomeiy. 
In  my  name  or  otherwise,  but  at  his  own  costs  and  charges,  to  take  all  legal 
measures  which  may  be  proper  or  necessary  for  the  complete  recovery  and 
enjoyment  of  the  premises. 

Witness  my  hand  and  seal  this  twentieth  day  of  January,  A.  D.  1904. 
(Witnesses)  Hembt  Lonq. 

Agglgnmcnt  for  the  Bonofit  of  Oreditora 

Know  att  Men  by  Theee  Presents,  That  whereas  I  WHliam  OoleragCb 
merchant  of  the  city  of  Minneapolis,  and  State  of  Minnesota,  am  indebted 
to  various  persons  in  considerable  sums  of  money,  which  I  am  at  present 
unable  to  pay  in  full,  and  beinir  desirous  to  convey  all  my  property  for  the 
benefit  of  my  creditors,  without  preference  or  priority  other  than  that  pro- 
vided by  law: 

Now,  therefore,  I,  in  consideration  of  the  premises,  and  of  the  sum  of 
One  Dollar  paid  to  me  by  Chas.  Watson,  of  the  same  city  and  State,  do 
hereby  grant,  bargain,  sell,  assign,  and  convey  unto  the  said  CSias.  Watson 
all  my  lands,  tenements,  goods,  and  chattels  of  every  name,  nature,  and 
description,  wheresoever  the  same  may  be,  excepting  and  reserving  only 
such  property  as  is  exempted  by  law  from  attachment. 

To  have  and  to  hold  the  same  unto  the  sud  Chas.  Watson*  In  trust  and 
confidence,  to  sell  and  dispose  of  the  said  real  and  personal  estate  for  cash 
upon  such  terms  and  conditions  as  in  his  Judgment  may  appear  best,  and 
apply  the  proceeds  In  the  following  manner,  to  wit: 

FirsL  To  pay  all  such  debts  as  by  the  laws  of  the  United  States  ara 
entitled  to  preference  In  such  cases. 

Second.  To  pay  and  discharge  all  the  Just  and  reasonable  expenses, 
oost,  and  charges  of  executing  this  assignment. 

Third*  To  distribute  and  pay  the  remahider  of  said  proceeds  to  the 
creditors  of  the  party  of  the  first  part  for  all  debts  and  liabilities  which  he 
Biay  owe,  rateably,  in  proportion  to  their  respective  claims. 

Fourth.  The  residue  and  remainder  of  the  proceeds  of  said  sales,  if  any 
there  be,  shall  be  paid  over  to  me,  my  executors,  administrators,  or  assigns. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  seal  this  fliteenth 
day  of  February,  A.  D.  1004. 
Executed  and  delivered  Wiluam  Colbbaob.    [beal] 

in  presence  of 
John  Mtbbs, 
Hbnbt  Bist* 

BAIL 

Defl]iition.»Bail  is  surety  given  for  another's  appearance  in 
eourt.  It  is  required  in  criminal  cases  generally  and  in  civil 
oases  invoWing  tort  or  fraud.  The  term  bail  is  applied  also  to 
the  sureties  themseWes,  and  to  the  amount  in  which  they  bind 
themselves  for  the  appearance  of  their  principal 

Bzeessive  Bail.— The  constitution  of  the  United  States  and  the 
aeveral  States  provide  that  excessive  bail  shall  not  be  requiredc 
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Bail  Bond.— Tha  bond  given  hy  the  sureties  is  tenned  a  reeoff' 
nizanoe,  and  in  case  the  prisoner  does  not  appear  for  trial,  or 
forfeits  his  bail,  as  it  is  termed,  the  sureties  have  to  pay  whai^ 
ever  sum  is  pledged  in  the  bail  bond  or  reoognicanoe. 

Form  of  Bafl  Bond  or  Beeognisanoe 

Btats  of  Ixxinoxb,  ) 
Obunty  of  Kane.  { 
This  day  penoBally  appeared  before  the  underBlgned,  a  Justice  of  tte 
peace  in  and  for  said  county,  diaries  Seibert  and  Frank  Stanton,  ali  of  Auronb 
in  said  County  and  State,  and  Jointly  and  sererally  admowledged  tliemselves 
to  be  indebted  unto  the  people  of  the  State  of  IlUnois,  in  the  sum  of  Fiw 
Hundred  DoUars,  to  be  levied  of  their  goods  and  chattels,  lands  and  teoe- 


Whereas,  the  above  bounden  Oharles  Seibert,  on  the  tenth  day  of  Mareli» 
A.  D.  1911,  was  brought  and  examined  by  and  before  John  Brown,  a 
Justice  of  the  peace  in  and  for  the  county  aforesaid,  on  a  charse  preferred 
asataist  the  said  Charles  Seibert,  for  there  state  the  offenee  ohargedl  hi  said 
county,  and  the  further  examination  of  said  Charles  Seibert  having  been 
sontinued  to  the  ninth  day  of  AprU.  A  D.  1911,  at  10  o'doclc  ▲.  m.  and  the 
said  Charles  Seibert  having  been  adjudged  and  required  by  the  said  Justice 
to  give  bonds,  as  required  by  the  statute  in  such  case  made  and  provided, 
for  his  appearance  to  answer  to  said  charge.  Now  the  condition  of  this 
recognisance  is  such  that  if  the  above  bounden  Charles  Seibert  shall  be  and 
appear  before  the  undersigned,  at  his  office,  in  the  city  of  Aurora,  In  said 
county,  on  the  ninth  day  of  AprO,  A.  D  1911,  at  ten  o'clock.  ▲.  m.,  then  and 
tiiere  to  answer  to  the  said  people  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  on  said  charge^ 
and  abide  the  order  and  Judgment  of  said  court,  and  not  depart  the  sama 
without  leave,  then  and  in  that  case  this  recognisance  to  become  void,  othei^ 
wise  to  be  and  remain  in  full  force  and  virtue. 

As  witness  our  hands  and  seals  this  tenth  day  of  March,  A.  D.  19U. 

GbARLBB  SMIBBrT.      [SHJllJ 

VRJomL  STAirroN.    [sbaiJ 
Tsken,  entersd  into,  and  acknowledged  before  me  this  tenth  day  oir 
March,  A.  a  ]911, 

John  Bbown, 
Justice  of  the  Fcaoa 


BAILMENTS 

X>eflnition«»Bailment  is  a  delivery  of  goods  or  money  by  one 
person  to  another  in  trust,  for  some  special  purpose,  upon  a  oon- 
traot,  expressed  or  implied,  that  the  trust  shall  be  faithfully 
executed. 

Names  of  Partie8.^The  owner  of  the  goods  bailed  is  termed 
(he  bailor,  and  the  person  to  whom  they  are  delivered  or  bailedc 
(helMztZee. 
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.The  RespoDBibility  of  Baflees  is  governed  hj  the  ooiuidentioii 
whether,  in  the  case  of  tiie  thing  bailed,  thej  have  been  guilty 
of  ordinary  neglect,  gross  neglect,  or  slight  neglect.  Ordinarff 
neglect  is  the  omission  of  that  care  which  every  man  of  common 
prudence  takes  of  his  own  concerns.  Oroea  neglect  is  want  of 
that  care  which  every  man  of  common  sense,  how  inattentive 
soever,  takes  of  his  own  property.  Slight  neglect  is  the  omission 
of  that  diligence  which  every  circumspect  and  thoughtful  per- 
son uses  in  securing  his  own  goods  and  chattels. 

The  Bules  Gtoveniing  the  law  of  bailments  are:  1.  A  bailee 
who  derives  no  benefit  from  his  undertaking  is  responsible  only 
for  gross  neglect,  or,  in  other  words,  for  a  violation  of  good 
faith.  2.  A  bailee  who  alone  receives  benefit  from  the  bailment, 
is  responsible  for  slight  neglect.  8.  When  the  bailment  is 
beneficial  to  both  parties  the  bailee  must  answer  for  ordinary 
neglect.  4.  A  special  agreement  of  any  bailee  to  answer  for 
more  or  less,  is  in  general  valid.  5.  All  bailees  are  answerable 
for  actual  fraud,  even  though  the  contrary  be  stipulated.  6.  No 
bailee  is  chargeable  for  a  loss  by  inevitable  accident,  except  by 
special  agreement. 

A  Borrower  for  Use  is  responsible  for  slight  negligence. 

A  Pawnee  is  answerable  for  ordinary  neglect. 

A  Depositaiy,  one  who  receives  goods  or  money  to  be  kept  for 
the  bailee  without  a  recompense,  is  responsible  only  for  grosfli 
neglect 

A  Oazrier  of  goods  or  money  without  reward  is  responsible 
imly  for  gross  neglect,  or  breach  of  good  faith. 

A  Private  Oazrier  for  hire,  by  land  or  water,  is  answerable  for 
ordinary  neglect. 

The  Hirer  of  a  Thing  is  answerable  for  ordinary  neglect 

A  Workman  for  EQre  must  answer  for  ordinary  neglect  of  the 
Cfoods  intrusted  to  him,  and  apply  a  degree  of  skill  equal  to  his 
undertaking. 

All  Bailees  Become  Responsible  for  losses  by  casualty  or  vio- 
lence, after  their  refusal  to  return  the  things  bailed,  on  a  lawful 
demand. 

Borrowers  and  Hirers  are  answerable  in  all  events,  if  they 
keep  the  things  borrowed  or  hired  after  the  stipulated  time,  or 
use  them  differently  from  their  agreement. 

Depositaries  and  Pawnees  are  ansvtrerable,  in  all  events,  if 
they  use  the  things  deposited  or  pawned. 

Innkeepers.— An  innkeeper  is  responsible  for  tiie  acts  of  his 
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domestios,  Anu  for  thesis,  and  is  bound  to  take  all  possible  oaze 
of  the  goods  of  His  guests.  He  is  regarded  as  an  insurer, 
responsible  for  any  injury  or  loss,  not  oaused  by  the  act  of  God, 
the  oommon  enemy,  or  the  neglect  or  fkult  of  the  owner. 
When,  however,  a  guest  has  the  exclusive  keeping  and  oooo- 
pancy  of  a  room,  the  innkeeper  is  not  liable,  nor  where  the 
guest  takes  upon  himself  the  oare  of  the  goods,  or  neglects  to 
use  ordinary  caution. 

Warehousemen  are  bound  only  to  take  reasonable  and  ordinary 
oare  of  the  goods  deposited  with  them.  Thus,  they  would  not 
be  liable  for  thefts,  or  for  loss  or  injuries  caused  by  rats,  unless 
occasioned  by  their  want  of  proper  care,  eta  llieir  liability 
commences  as  soon  as  the  goods  arrive  and  the  crane  of  the 
warehouse  is  used  to  hoist  them  in,  and  it  terminates  the 
moment  th^y  leave  his  premises.  The  warehouseman's  liability 
Is  usually  fixed  or  limited  by  receipts  which  they  giVe  for  the 
goods  deposited,  and  which  pass  from  hand  to  hand  by  assign- 
ment.   See  Warehounng. 

Whldlngexi. — ^A  wharfinger  is  one  who  keeps  a  wharf  for  the 
purpose  of  receiving  goods  on  hire.  His  respoosibUity  Is  similar 
to  that  of  a  warehouseman. 


BANKRUPTCY 

Bankruptcy  is  a  [^ystem  of  procedure  for  the  administration  of 
the  affairs  of  insolvent  debtors,  or  bankrupts,  the  distribution  of 
their  property  among  their  creditors,  and  the  discharge  of  the 
debtors  from  further  aocountability  for  their  debts. 

The  National  Bankmptcy  Law,  approved  July  1, 1898,  provides 
for  a  complete  system  of  bankruptcy,  to  be  uniform  throughout 
the  United  States  and  administered  by  the  United  States 
courts. 

Vdluntaiy  Bankmpts.— Any  person  who  owes  debts,  except  a 
corporation,  shall  be  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  this  act  as  a  volun- 
tary bankrupt. 

XnTohmtaiy  Bankmpts.— Any  natural  person  (except  a  wage- 
oamer  or  a  person  engi^ged  chiefly  in  farming  or  the  tillage  of 
the  soil),  any  unincorporated  company,  and  any  corporation 
engaged  principally  in  manufacturing,  trading,  printing,  pub- 
lishing, or  mercantile  pursuits,  owing  debts  to  the  amount  of 
ene  thousand  dollars  or  over,  may  be  adjudged  an  involuntary 
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bankrapt  upon  default  or  an  impartial  trial,  and  shall  be  snb jeot 
to  the  proviaionB  and  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  this  act.  Private 
bankers*  but  not  national  banks  or  banks  inoorporated  under  State 
or  Territorial  hiws,  may  be  adjudged  involuntary  bankrupts. 

Aets  of  Baokruptey.— The  National  Bankrupt  Law  defines  an 
act  of  bankruptoy  by  a  person  to  oonalst  of  his  having  oonyeyed^ 
transferred,  oonoealed,  or  removed,  any  part  of  his  property^ 
with  intent  to  hinder,  delay,  or  defraud  his  oreditors,  or  any  of 
them;  or  transferred,  while  insolvent,  any  portion  of  his  pvop> 
erty  to  one  or  more  of  his  oreditors*  with  intent  to  prefer  such 
oreditors  over  his  other  oreditors;  or  sufEered  or  permitted* 
while  insolvent,  any  oreditor  to  obtain  a  preferenoe  through 
legal  proceedings  and  not  baring  at  least  five  days  before  a  sale 
or  final  disposition  of  any  property  affeoted  by  such  preferenoe 
Taoated  or  diaoharged  such  preferenoe;  or  made  a  general 
assignment  for  the  benefit  of  his  oreditors;  or  admitted  in  writ* 
Ing  his  inability  to  pay  hie  debts  and  his  willingness  to  hm 
adjudged  a  banlorupt  on  that  ground. 

Proceedings.  ^A  bankrupt  may  of  his  own  motion  offer  to  sur* 
render  his  property  to  the  administration  of  the  United  States 
court  and  ask  for  his  disoharge  in  voluntary  bankruptcy,  or 
creditors  may  apply  to  the  court  to  compel  a  bankrupt  to  turn 
over  his  property  to  be  administered  under  the  act  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  creditors.  A  petition  may  be  filed  against  a  person 
who  is  insolvent  and  who  has  committed  an  act  of  bankruptcy* 
within  four  months  after  the  commission  of  such  act  Such 
time  shall  not  expire  until  four  months  after  the  date  of  the 
recording  or  registering  of  the  transfer  or  assignment,  when  the 
act  consists  in  having  made  a  transfer  of  any  of  his  property 
with  intent  to  hinder,  delay  or  defraud  his  oreditors  or  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  a  preference  or  a  general  assignment  for  the 
benefit  of  creditors,  if  by  law  such  recording  or  registering  is 
required  or  permitted;  or  if  it  is  not,  from  the  date  when  the 
beneficiary  takes  notorious,  exclusive  or  continuous  possession  of 
the  property,  unless  the  petition  oreditors  have  received  actual 
notice  of  such  transfer  or  assignnient. 

The  Proceedings  Once  Inaugurated  and  the  adjudication  in 
bankruptoy  having  been  made,  the  court  proceeds  to  take  charge 
of  the  bankrupt's  property,  and  admmister  the  same  for  the 
benefit  of  the  creditors,  and  determine  all  questions  which  may 
arise  in  regard  to  the  rights  of  the  bankrupt  or  the  oreditorSi 
either  as  against  the  bankrupt  or  as  between  themselves  iv 
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aooordanoe  with  the  ahove-presorihed  powers.  A  trustee  is 
appointed,  either  selected  by  the  oreditors  at  a  meeting  called 
for  that  purpose  or,  in  case  they  fail  to  select  a  trustee,  one  is 
appointed  by  the  Court.  His  duty  is  to  coUeot  the  property^ 
realize  on  the  same  in  such  manner  as  mi^  be  for  the  best  inter- 
ests of  all  concerned,  and  ultimately  distribute  the  same  among 
the  creditors  in  such  proportions  as  they  may  be  adjudicated  to 
be  entitled  thereto. 

Beferees.— As  all  questions,  both  of  law  and  fitct,  in  relation 
to  the  property  or  the  rights  of  the  various  parties  must  be 
decided  in  the  bankruptcy  proceeding,  it  is  provided  that  ref- 
erees be  appointed,  who  are  charged  with  the  duty  of  hearing 
the  allegatioDS  and  testimony  of  all  parties  and  deciding  all  such 
questions  that  may  arise.  Each  case,  as  it  comes  up,  is  assigned 
to  some  referee,  whose  duty  it  is  to  adjudicate  and  pass  upon  all 
such  questions  arising  therein  in  the  first  instance,  the  right 
being  reserved  to  any  parties  to  appeal  from  the  decision  of  the 
referee  to  the  United  States  District  Court. 

The  Duties  of  the  Beferee  are  substantially  of  a  judicial  char- 
acter, and  he  occupies  much  the  position  of  a  judge  of  primaiy 
resort,  subject  to  an  appeal  to  the  Court,  and  is  required  to  take 
the  same  oath  of  office  as  that  prescribed  for  judges  of  the 
United  States  courts.  By  Section  88  of  the  act,  the  referee  is 
invested  with  jurisdiction  to  consider  all  petitions  referred  to 
him  by  the  clerks,  make  adjudications  or  dismiss  the  petition; 
exercise  the  powers  vested  in  courts  of  bankruptcy  for  the 
administering  of  oaths  to  and  the  examination  of  witnesses,  and 
for  requiring  the  production  of  documents  in  proceedings  before 
him,  except  the  power  of  commitment,  and,  in  the  absence  of 
the  Judge,  to  exercise  all  his  powers  for  taking  possession  and 
releasing  the  property  of  a  bankrupt,  and  to  perform  such  part 
of  the  duties  of  the  courts  of  bankruptcy  as  tiiey  may  prescribe 
by  rules  and  orders,  excepting  only  questions  arising  on  applica- 
tions of  bankrupts  for  compositions  or  discharges. 

AU  questions  in  regard  to  the  property  or  assets  or  rights  of 
the  creditors  and  persons  interested  <9ome  before  the  referee  for 
hearing  and  determination,  subject  to  the  right  of  appeaL 
After  the  rights  of  all  parties  have  been  ascertained  and  deter- 
mined,  and  the  property  has  been  realized  upon,  it  is  distributed 
among  ihe  creditors. 

Notice  to  Oreditors.— Detailed  provisions  are  made  in  the  act 
lor  giving  notice  to  all  creditors  and  other  persons  interested  i» 
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the  estate  of  the  pendency  of  the  proceedings,  the  payment  and 
declaration  of  dividends  and  other  matters,  and  providing  methr 
ods  whereby  all  parties  interested  may  be  heard  on  all  subjects 
arising  in  the  course  of  the  proceedings. 

OompromiBes.—Provision  is  made  in  the  act  for  allowing  bank- 
rupts to  compromise  or  settle  with  their  creditors  by  a  proceed- 
ing known  as  composition  proceedings,  whereby,  if  a  bankrupt 
and  a  majority  of  his  creditors  agree  upon  some  basis  of  settle- 
ment,  the  same,  if  approved  by  the  Court,  shall  become 
binding  upon  all  creditors.  The  decision  of  the  question  as  to 
the  approval  of  compositions  and  granting  discharges  to  a  bank- 
rupt from  his  debts  is  specifically  reserved  by  the  act  to  the 
judges  of  the  United  States  courts;  but  the  Court,  by  virtue  of 
its  general  powers^  may  refer  such  matters  to  the  referee  to  take 
testimony  and  report  to  the  Court  his  opinion  thereon. 

Defense.— It  is  made  a  complete  defense  to  any  proceedings  in 
bankruptcy  to  allege  and  prove  that  the  party  proceeded  against 
was  not  insolvent  at  the  time  of  the  filing  of  the  petition 
against  him. 

Duties  of  Bankrupts.— The  bankrupt  shall  (1)  attend  the 
first  meeting  of  his  creditors,  if  directed  by  the  court  or  a  judge 
thereof  to  do  so,  and  the  hearing  upon  his  application  for  a  dis- 
charge, if  filed;  (2)  comply  with  all  lawful  orders  of  the  court; 
(8)  examine  the  correctness  of  all  proofs  of  claims  filed  against 
his  estate;  (4)  execute  and  deliver  such  papers  as  shall  be 
ordered  by  the  court;  (6)  execute  to  his  trustee  transfers  of  all 
his  property  in  foreign  countries;  (6)  immediately  inform  his 
trustee  of  any  attempt,  by  his  creditors  or  other  persons,  to 
evade  the  provisions  of  this  act,  coming  to  his  knowledge;  (7)  in 
case  of  any  person  having  to  his  knowledge  proved  a  false  claim 
against  his  estate,  disclose  that  fact  immediately  to  his  trustee; 
(8)  prepare,  make  oath  to,  and  file  in  court  within  ten  days, 
unless  further  time  is  granted,  after  the  adjudication  if  an 
involuntary  bankrupt,  and  with  the  petition  if  a  voluntary 
bankrupt,  a  schedule  of  his  property,  showing  the  amount  and 
kind  of  property,  the  location  thereof,  its  money  value  in  detail 
and  a  list  of  his  creditors,  showing  their  residences,  if  known  (if 
unknown  that  fact  to  be  stated),  the  amount  due  each  of  then^ 
the  consideration  thereof,  the  security  held  by  them,  if  any,  and 
a  claim  for  such  exemptions  as  he  may  be  entitled  to,  all  in 
triplicate^  one  copy  of  each  for  the  clerk,  one  for  the  referee, 
and  one  for  the  trustee;  and  (9)  when  present  at  the  first  meet* 
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fug  of  his  oreditors,  and  at  suoh  other  times  as  the  oourt  shall 
order,  submit  to  an  examination  oonoeming  the  oonduoting  of 
his  business,  the  oause  of  his  bankraptpy,  his  dealings  with  his 
creditors  and  other  persons,  the  amount,  kind,  and  whereabouts 
of  his  property,  and,  in  addition,  all  matters  whioh  may  affect 
the  administration  and  settlement  of  his  estate;  but  no  testi- 
mony given  by  him  shall  be  offered  in  evidence  against  him  in 
any  criminal  proceedings. 

Provided,  however,  that  he  shall  not  be  required  to  attend  a 
meeting  of  his  creditors,  or  at  or  for  an  examination  at  a  plao^ 
more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  distant  from  his  homd 
or  principal  place  of  business,  or  to  examine  claims  except  when 
presented  to  him,  unless  ordered  by  the  court,  or  a  judge 
thereof,  for  cause  shown,  and  the  bankrupt  shall  be  paid  his 
Actual  expenses  from  the  estate  when  examined  or  required  to 
attend  at  any  place  other  than  the  city,  town,  or  village  of  his 
residence. 

Costs. — ^The  aim  of  the  act  has  been  to  make  the  expense  <^ 
the  proceedings  depend  largely  upon  the  amount  of  the  property 
involved,  and  the  compensation  of  the  referees  is  fixed  substan- 
tially at  1  per  cent  on  the  amount  distributed  to  the  creditors  in 
ordinary  cases,  where  the  assets  are  distributed  by  the  Court* 
and  one-half  of  1  per  cent  in  composition  cases,  and  the  trustees 
^sho  have  charge  of  the  actual  management  of  the  bankrupt's 
property  reoeive  as  compensation  such  commissions  on  amounts 
paid  Qut  by  them  as  dividends  as  the  Court  may  allow,  not  to 
exceed,  however,  8  per  cent  on  the  first  15,000,  2  per  cent  on  the 
second  15,000,  and  1  per  cent  on  all  sums  in  excess  of  $10,000. 

Dischaige  of  Debtor.^Any  person  may,  after  the  expiration 
of  one  month  and  within  the  next  twelve  months  subsequent  to 
being  adjudged  a  bankrupt^  file  an  application  for  a  discharge* 
or  if  it  shall  be  made  to  appear  that  the  bankrupt  was  unavoid- 
ably prevented  from  filing  such  application  within  said  time,  it 
may  be  filed  within  the  next  six  months.  The  judge  shall  hear 
the  application  for  discharge,  and  all  suoh  pleas  and  proofs  as 
may  be  made  in  opposition  thereto.  Applicants  are  to  be  dis- 
charged unless  they  have  committed  offenses  punishable  by 
imprisonment,  as  provided  in  the  act,  or  with  fraudulent  intent 
to  conceal  their  true  financial  condition  and  in  contemplation  of 
bankruptcy,  destroyed,  concealed  or  failed  to  keep  books  of 
account  or  records  from  which  their  true  condition  might  be 
ascertained. 
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The  oonfirmadoB  of  a  oompoBition  shall  discharge  the  bank- 
rupt from  his  debts,  other  than  those  agreed  to  be  paid  by  the 
terms  of  the  composition,  and  those  not  affeoted  by  a  disoharge. 

Disoharges  may  be  revoked  on  the  ground  of  fraud. 

UabOity  of  Oo-Debtor  or  Surety.— The  liability  of  a  person 
who  is  a  oo-debtor  with,  or  guarantor,  or  in  any  manner  a  sure^ 
for  a  bankrupt,  shall  not  be  altered  by  the  disoharge  of  suoh 
bankrupt. 

Bfleet  of  Dischazge.— A  disoharge  in  bankruptcy  shall  release 
a  bankrupt  from  all  his  provable  debts,  except  such  as  are  due 
as  a  tax  levied  by  the  United  States,  the  State,  county,  district, 
or  municipality  in  which  he  resides;  judgments  in  actions  for 
fraud,  or  obtaining  property  by  false  pretenses  or  false  repre- 
sentations, or  for  willful  and  malicious  injuries  to  the  person  or 
property  of  another;  debts  which  have  not  been  duly  scheduled 
in  time  for  proof  and  allowance,  with  the  name  of  Uie  creditor, 
if  known  to  the  bankrupt,  unless  such  creditor  had  notice  or 
actual  knowledge  of  the  proceedings  in  bankruptcy;  or  debts 
which  were  created  by  his  fraud,  embezzlement,  misappropria- 
tion, or  defalcation,  while  acting  as  an  officer  or  in  any  fiduciary 
relation  or  capacity. 

BONDS 

▲  Bond  is  an  instrument  in  writing  whereby  one  person  binds 
himself  (or  sevei^  persons  bind  themselves)  to  another  or  others 
to  pay  a  sum  of  money,  to  abide  by  an  award,  or  to  do  some  law- 
ful act,  or  not  to  do  some  partiouto  thing  or  things  specified  in 
the  condition  of  the  bond. 

Names  of  Parties.— The  person  who  gives  the  bond  and  so 
binds  himself  is  called  the  Migor^  the  person  receiving  the  bond 
is  called  the  obligee. 

Kinds  of  Bonds.— If  there  is  no  stipulation  in  the  bond  that 
the  obligor  shall  suffer  any  penalty  in  case  of  nonperformance, 
the  bond  is  called  a  HmpU  one.  But  there  genurally  is  a  condi- 
tion added  that  if  the  obligor  does  some  particular  act,  the  obli- 
gation shall  be  void,  or  else  shall  remain  in  full  force,  as 
payment  of  rent,  performance  of  covenants  in  a  deed,  or  repay- 
ment of  a  principal  sum  of  money  borrowed  of  the  obligee,  with 
interest;  which  principal  sum  usually  is  one-half  of  the  penal 
•nm  specified  in  the  bond. 
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Seal  Required^— Bonds,  at  oommon  law,  must  be  under  Mai, 
the  seal  making  proof  of  consideration  unnecessary. 

Fcttfeltiize.^In  case  of  a  faUure  to  perform  the  condition,  the 
obligee  can  recover  only  his  principal,  interest,  and  expenses*  if 
the  bond  was  given  to  secure  the  payment  of  money;  and  if 
given  to  secure  the  perf ormanoe  of  a  covenant*  he  can  recover 
only  reasonable  damages  for  the  breach. 

Aetion  On.— Bonds  belong  to  the  class  of  obligations  known  as 
wpeeiaUiea,  and,  like  other  sealed  insfcruments,  are  in  force  by 
statute  in  most  of  the  States  for  twenty  years,  or  during  such 
time  as  the  special  statute  of  the  State  may  provide. 

Foixn  of  Shnple  Bond 

Knew  aU  Men  by  These  Preaente,  That  I,  William  JenidiiB,  of  the  dtj 
of  DaUftfl.  State  of  Texas,  am  held  and  firmly  bound  unto  James  Steyens,  of 
the  city  and  State  aforesaid,  in  the  sum  of  Five  Hundred  Dollars,  lawful 
money  of  the  United  States,  to  be  paid  to  the  said  James  Stevens,  or  his 
assigns;  to  which  payment,  well  and  truly  to  be  made  on  or  before  the  first 
day  of  May.  1912,  I  bind  myself,  my  heira,  ezecutots,  and  administrators, 
flnnly  by  these  presents. 

In  Teetwumy  Wherecf,  I,  William  Jenkins,  have  set  my  hand  and  seal 
to  this  instrument  on  the  first  day  of  March,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one 
thousand  nine  hundred  and  eleven. 

William  Jenkins,    [sbai^ 
Executed  and  delivered 

in  presence  of 

WiLUAlf  RODGBBS, 

Louia  Woods. 

General  f onn  of  Bondt  with  Condition 

Knew  off  Men  by  Tkeee  Preeente,  That  I.  John  Taylor,  of  Lincoln,  in 
khe  county  of  Logan,  State  of  Illinois,  am  firmly  bound  unto  Harvey  Newman* 
of  the  place  aforesaid,  in  the  sum  of  One  Thousand  DoUan,  to  be  paid  to  tho 
•aid  John  Tuylor,  or  his  legal  representatives;  to  which  payment,  to  be  made. 
I  bind  myself,  my  heirs,  executors,  and  administraton  flnnly  by  these 
presents. 

Sealed  with  my  seaL    Dated  the  fifth  day  of  June,  A.  D.  IHL 

The  condition  of  the  above  obligation  Is  such  that,  if  the  above  bounden 
John  Tuylor,  his  heirs,  executors,  or  administrators,  shall  promptly  pay  the  sum 
of  Five  Hundred  Dollars  hi  four  equal  annual  payments  firom  the  date  hereof, 
with  annual  interest,  then  the  above  obligation  to  be  of  no  effect;  otherwise 
to  be  in  fuU  force  and  valid. 

JoBM  Tatlob.    [sbaiJ 
filgned,  sealed  and  delivered 

in  presence  of 
RiGBABD  Low. 
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Bond  to  a  Ckivportttoii 

Know  aU  Men  by  Thene  Presenta^  Thai  I,  ChaA.  Greene,  of  Tern  Haiit^ 
Vigo  Oounty,  State  of  Indiana,  am  flnnly  bound  to  the  Terre  Haute  Flow 
Manufacturing  Company  in  the  sum  of  Ten  Thousand  Doliais,  to  be  paid  t» 
the  said  company,  or  their  assigns,  for  which  payment,  to  be  made,  I  bin4 
OByself  and  representatives  firmly  by  these  presents.  Sealed  with  my  seal. 
Dated  this  third  of  June,  1911.  The  condition  of  the  above  bond  to 
•nch  that  If  I,  the  said  Ohas,  Qreene,  or  my  legal  representatives,  shall  r  W 
imtQ  the  Terre  Haute  Plow  Hanof  actnring  Company,  or  assigns.  Five  Thou- 
«and  Dollars  In  two  equal  payments,  vis:  Two  Thousand  Five  HnndxeA 
Dollars  March  Ist  1912.  and  Two  Thousand  Five  Hundred  Dollars  July  1st. 
1912,  then  the  above  to  be  void;  otherwise  to  remain  In  full  force  and  eileal 

Chaa.  Gbbenb.    (sbal] 
Signed,  sealed  and  delivered  ) 

in  presence  of  f 

FRm>  Brown. 

Bond  of  Tndnmnlty 

Knew  aU  Men  &v  These  Preeente,  That  I,  Phillip  Barrows,  of  Richmond^ 
Virghiia,  am  held  and  firmly  bound  unto  Warren  Hazelteen,  of  the  same 
place,  hi  the  sum  of  Two  Thousand  Dollars,  to  be  paid  to  the  said  Wairea 
Haxelteen,  his  executors,  or  admtaiistrators,  for  which  payment,  well  and 
truly  to  be  made,  I  do  bhid  myself,  my  heirs,  executors,  and  administraton 
firmly  by  these  presents. 

Sealed  with  my  seal.    Dated  this  10th  day  of  February,   1911. 

Whereas,  Warren  Haielteen  is  about  to  employ  my  nephew,  Hany  R. 
Sail,  as  cashier  in  his  store,  for  the  term  of  one  year  from  March  1st,  1911. 

Now  the  condition  of  this  obligation  is  such  that  if  the  said  Harry  13L 
Hall  shall  fully  perform  all  the  duties  of  his  said  employment,  and  promptly 
and  correctly  account  for  and  pay  over  all  the  money  or  property  of  the  sakt 
Warren  Hazelteen  which  may  come  into  his  hands  during  its  course,  then  thto 
obligation  shall  be  void;  otherwise  to  remahi  hi  full  force. 

Pkilup  Babbowb.    (sbalI 
Signed,  sealed  and  ddlvered  ) 

in  presence  of  ) 

Hiram  Jonib, 
WiLLIAll  Smtth. 

BROKERS 

▲  Broker  is  an  agent  who  is  employed  to  transaot  ImsinesB  foir 
others.  His  provinoe  is  to  find  buyers  and  sellers  and  brin^ 
them  together  to  make  their  bargains,  or  to  transaot  for  them 
the  business  of  suoh  buying  and  selling.  In  law,  he  is  regarded 
as  a  middleman,  or  intermediate  negotiator  between  the  prin*- 
oipals  on  both  sides  of  the  negotiation  oonducted  by  hiuL 

Glasses  of  Brokers.— Brokers  are  divided  into  different  olnnoen 
aooording  to  the  nature  of  the  property  in  whioh  they  deaL 
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Bill  and  Note  Brokers  are  those  who  buy  and  sell  for 
others  drafts,  bills  of  exchange,  and  notes. 

Exchange  Brokers  buy  and  sell  uncurrent  money,  and  deal 
in  exchanges  relating  to  money  in  different  countries. 

Insurance  Brokers  act  for  the  owners  of  property  in  ob- 
taining insurance  upon  it,  settling  losses,  etc. 

Merchandise  Brokers  buy  and  sell  property,  known  as  mer- 
chandise, for  others. 

Pawnbrokers,  though  called  brokers,  are  really  principals. 

Real  Estate  Brokers  buy  and  sell  real  estate  or  mortgages 
on  real  estate  for  others. 

Shipping  Brokers  deal  with  the  purchase  and  sale  of  ves- 
sels, procure  freights,  etc. 

Stock  Brokers  buy  and  sell  for  others  the  stock  and  bonds 
of  railroads,  etc. 

MERCHANDISE  BROKER'S  FORMS 
Memorandum  to  be  Oiven  to  the  Seller 

New  York.   June   10,    19 — , 
MXSBRS.  White,  Ludlow  &  Co., 
41  Broadway. 
We  have  sold  to-day  on  your  account  to  William  Holsworth.  450 
22d    St,   the   following  goods :      1,000   ounces    Sulphate   of  Quinine 
B.  and  6.  at  $2.75  per  ounce. 

■  Respectfully, 

Merriam  &  Chapin,  Brokers. 

Memorandum  to  be  Oiven  to  the  Buyer 

New  York,  June  10,  19 — 
Mr.  William  Holsworth, 
460  22d  St 
We  have  to-day  for  your  account,  from  White,  Ludlow  &  Co., 
the  foUowin^r:     1,000  ounces  Sulphate  of  Quinine  B.  and  G.  at  $2.75 
per  ounce. 

Respectfully, 

Merriam  &  Chapin^  Brokers. 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

▲  Commission  Merchant  is  one  to  whom  goods  are  sent  for 
sale,  and  who  charges  a  certain  per  cent  on  the  price  of  the 
goods  sold  for  his  service,  which  is  called  commission. 

Fanners  and  manufacturers  who  have  large  quantities  of 
goods  to  sell  send  them  to  the  cities  to  the  commission  mer- 
chant, who  sells  them  for  them. 
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Commission  merchants  are,  therefor^  agents  to  sell  and  the 
owners  of  the  goods  are  their  principals.  These  duties  and 
responsibilities  are  in  general  like  those  of  other  agents. 

Duties* — ^The  whole  biisiness  is  one  of  contract  for  personal 
services.  The  merchant's  chief  aim  is  to  sell  the  goods  for  the 
best  price  he  can  get,  and  pay  over  the  money  when  collected, 
after  he  has  deducted  his  commission.  He  must  obey  the  or- 
ders of  his  principal,  conduct  the  business  skillfully  and  care- 
fully, and  render  true  accounts  when  called  upon.  He  must 
not  make  his  own  interests  averse  to  those  of  his  principal. 

Authority*— This  is  as  conferred  upon  him  by  special  agree- 
ment, but  often  the  commission  merchant  is  left  to  conduct  the 
business  according  to  his  own  judgment  and  in  the  way  such 
business  is  usually  conducted. 

Beiponiibility  to  PrincipaL — ^If  he  violates  in  any  way  the 
agreement,  disobeys  instructions,  or  is  negligent,  then  he  is 
r^ponsible  to  his  principal  for  any  loss  that  may  result  from  it. 

When  left  to  exercise  his  own  judgment,  he  is  not  responsi- 
ble for  any  loss  that  may  result  from  making  a  mistake. 

If  he  be  given  authority  to  sell  on  credit,  and  the  buyer  fails 
to  pay,  the  owner  must  lose,  not  the  commission  merchant 

The  Oommiision* — To  this  he  is  entitled  when  he  has  per- 
formed his  service.  When  selling  on  credit,  he  is  entitled  to  his 
commission  when  the  sale  is  effected,  whether  the  principal 
gets  his  pay  or  not. 

But  if  in  any  way  he.  breaks  his  contract,  he  loses  his  claim 
to  any  commission  on  that  transaction. 

Guaranty  Oommiision* — Sometimes  the  commission  is,  by 
agreement,  made  to  guarantee  payment  by  the  party  to  whom 
the  goods  are  sold.  In  such  cases  he  is  responsible  to  the 
owner  if  the  buyer  does  not  pay. 

Advances* — Frequently  the  commission  merchant  advances 
to  the  owner,  before  he  has  made  any  sales,  some  portion  of 
what  he  thinks  the  goods  are  worth. 

When  the  sale  is  made  he  deducts  this  amount,  with  his 
commission,  from  what  he  realizes  from  the  sale. 

Lien  upon  Ooods* — His  principal  can  revoke  his  authority 
and  take  his  goods  away  at  any  time,  but  if  the  merchant  has 
in  the  meantime  incun^  any  expense  he  can  hold  the  goods 
until  his  expenses  or  outlays  are  made  good. 

The  rule  in  law  is:  A  commission  merchant  has  a  right  to 
keep  all  goods  of  his  principal's  which  are  in  his  hand  until 
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tie  has  been  paid  all  oommiasion,  adyanoea  and  expenaee  due  him 
from  the  owner. 

By  this  general  lien  he  oan  keep  any  goods,  whether  the  debt 
aroee  in  oonneotion  with  them  or  with  other& 

aelation  to  the  Buyer.— If  the  owner  of  the  goods  is  made 
known  to  the  buyer,  then  the  oommission  merchant  assumes  in 
general  no  responsibility  himself,  but  if  he  says  nothing  about 
who  owns  the  goods,  or  sells  them  as  his  own,  acting  as  prin- 
cipal, he  assumes  all  the  responsibility  of  the  prindpaL 
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▲  Oorporation  is  a  body  created  by  hiw,  composed  of  individu- 
als  united  under  a  common  name,  invested  with  certain  powers 
and  functions,  and  perpetuated  by  a  succession  of  membera,  so 
that  the  body  continues  the  same  notwithstanding  the  change 
of  the  individuals  who  compose  it 

How  Oreated.— Corporations  are  created  by  special  character 
of  the  legislature,  or  formed  by  voluntary  association  of  mem- 
bers under  a  general  law.  The  necessary  forms  for  organizing 
a  corporation  under  the  laws  of  the  different  States  are  usually 
to  be  had  on  application  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  serve  as  a 
guide  to  the  proper  steps  to  be  taken  to  effect  an  incorporation. 

The  Charter  is  the  instrument  embodying  the  rights  and 
privileges  granted  to  the  incorporated  body. 

The  Oapital  Stock  is  the  money  paid  in  to  carry  onthe  buslne« 
of  the  corporation. 

▲  Share  is  one  of  the  equal  parts  into  which  the  stock  or  cap- 
ital is  divided. 

Stockholders  are  the  owners  of  one  or  myre  shares  of  stock. 

▲  Oertificate  of  Stock  lis  a  written  statement  setting  forth  the 
number  and  value  of  the  shares  to  which  the  holder  is  entitled. 

The  Par  Value  of  stock  is  the  amou^v  named  as  each  share;  it 
is  also  called  the  wnnindl  value. 

The  Market  Vatno  is  the  sum  for  which  shares  will  sell  They 
are  said  to  be  at  par  when  they  sell  at  their  nominal  value, 
above  par t  or  at  a  premium^  when  they  sell  for  more,  and  helow 
par  when  they  sell  for  less  than  their  nominal  value. 

The  Premium  or  Discount  on  stock  is  computed  at  a  oertaim 
per  cent  on  the  original  nominal  value  of  the  shares. 

Pkef eired  Stock  is  given  to  secure  some  obligation  of  the  co^ 
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pontion  and  takas  ptefaranoe  of  the  ordlnaiy  or  eoataum  rtool^ 
and  tha  holden  aia  entitled  to  a  fixed  per  cent  out  of  the  eaiiK 
inga  of  the  corporation  before  a  diTidend  can  be  dedaied  on  tha 
oonuBon  stock. 

DMdenda  are  the  declared  ehaies  of  the  profitB  dne  the  stod^- 
holden  after  aU  expenses  have  been  paid. 

How  OoipoEatioiis  Aet— A  corporation  acts  throogh  its  officen 
or  aothorized  agents.  Its  bnsineBB  most  be  done  in  its  corporate 
name  and  in  harmony  with  its  charter. 

8eaL— Every  corporation  is  required  to  have  what  is  called  m 
earporate  tealt  which  consists  of  an  engraved  stamp  bearing 
some  device  or  inscription  identifying  the  corporation,  and  an 
impression  of  this  seal  is  required  to  be  attached  to  certain 
written  instruments  executed  by  the  corporation.  Its  use  is  not 
necessary  in  ordinary  business  transactions,  but  only  in  the 
execution  of  solenm  instruments*  such  as  deeds,  bonds,  mort- 
gages, eta 

Liability.^Corporations  are  liable  for  contracts  made  by  their 
duly  authorized  agent  within  the  scope  of  his  authority,  as  weU 
as  for  trespasses  or  torts  committed  by  such  agent  under  author^ 
Ity  of  such  corporations. 

The  stockholders  are  individually  liable  to  the  corporation's 
creditors  to  extent  fixed  by  statute  under  which  the  company  is 
incorporated.  Usually  they  are  not  made  liable  beyond  the 
amount  of  stock  held  by  them. 

Suits  By  and  Against.— A  corporation*  may  be  plaintiff  or 
defendant  in  a  suit  at  law  or  in  equity,  i'^^  notice  or  sunmions 
is  served  upon  any  of  the  executive  officers. 

Chiaranteed  Stock  is  stock  upon  which  a  certain  dividend  is 
f^uaraateed. 

Watered  Stock  is  stock  issued  to  shareholders  without  any 
Increase  of  the  actual  capital  of  the  corporation.  Sometimes 
the  charter  of  a  corporation  forbids  the  declaring  of  a  dividend 
exceeding  a  certain  per  cent  of  the  par  value  of  the  stock.  In 
this  case  the  directors  may  find  it  desirable  to  "water**  the 
atock,  that  is,  issue  additional  shares.  This  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  shares  of  course  reduces  the  percentage  of  dividend, 
although  the  same  profit,  in  the  aggregate,  is  secured  to  the 
etockholders. 

Oorporations  of  One  State  may  do  BasineB8«in  Another.— As  a 
general  rule  corporations  organised  under  the  laws  of  one  State 
are  privileged  to  do  buaineas  in  other  States,  and  this  fact  is 
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taken  advantage  of  by  persons  who  desire  to  organize  with  a 
small  paid  up  capital  and  wish  to  do  business  in  a  State  that 
requires  a  large  proportion  of  the  capital  to  be  paid  up.  For 
instance,  a  company  can  organize  in  Maine  for  $100,000  on  a 
paid  up  capital  of  $25  and  do  business  in  a  State  that  requires 
a  large  proportion  of  the  capital  stock  of  corporations  organ- 
ized therein  to  be  paid  up.  This  is  why  many  corporations 
doing  business  in  the  large  cities  of  Massachusetts,  New  York, 
etc.,  are  organized  under  the  laws  of  New  Jersey. 

Dissolution  of  Oorporations^-^orporations  are  in  theory 
immortal,  but  practically  they  can  be  terminated  in  various 
ways.  If  a  corporation  violates  its  charter,  it  loses  the  right  to 
continue  its  existence.  It  may  also  be  terminated  by  an  act  of 
the  legislature  when  the  law  that  created  it  has  reserved  the 
right  to  dissolve  or  to  abolish  it.  A  corporation  limited  as  to 
time  is  of  course  dissolved  at  the  expiration  of  such  time. 

When  dissolved,  the  debts  of  the  corporation  must  be  paid 
out  of  the  assets,  and  what  remains  beyond  that  is  divided 
among  the  stockholders. 

Land  Granted  to  a  Corporation  reverts  back  to  the 
grantor  when  it  is  no  longer  used  for  the  purx>ose  for  which  it 
was  granted.  If  used  for  another  purpose,  or  not  used  at  all, 
the  grantor  can  claim  it  as  forfeited. 

The  Stock  Exchange  is  a  place  where  "stocks,"  or  in  other 
words,  securities  of  governments,  railroads  and  other  corpora- 
tions, are  bought  and  sold.  The  London  and  New  York  stock 
exchanges  are  the  chief  associations  of  their  kind  in  the  world. 

Stock  exchanges  perform  a  number  of  useful  functions,  only  a 
few  of  which  can  be  indicated  here.  The  body  of  dealers  find  it 
convenient,  if  not  necessary,  to  have  a  place  where  they  may 
meet  to  transact  business  among  themselves.  Here  they  have 
the  advantage  of  the  latest  intelligence,  of  the  exchanges 
themselves,  from  all  the  leading  associations  of  the  same  kind 
throughout  the  world.  The  result  is  that,  owing  to  the  keen 
competition  of  the  buyers  and  sellers,  prices  are  promptly 
adjusted  to  existing  conditions  of  supply  and  demand,  and  ex- 
cessive and  ruinous  fluctuations  in  the  prices  of  securities  are 
thus  obviated.  The  declaration  of  a  good  or  bad  dividend  on 
mining  or  railroad  shares,  the  report  of  an  increase  or  decrease 
in  the  output  or  traffic  in  the  concern  often  brings  about  an  un- 
due exaltation  or  depreciation  in  the  market  value  of  its  secur- 
ities.   The  stockholder  or  dealer  in  the  case  of  an  undue  confi- 
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dence  sells  his  shares  freely,  and  thus  arrests  the  rise.  In  case 
of  an  irrational  panic  he  buys  largely  and  thus  arrests  a  falL 

The  original  cost  of  a  seat  in  the  New  York  ^tock  Exchange 
was  $400.    Prices  now  range  from  $50,000  to  $80,000  per  seat. 

Tnuts.— A  trust,  strictly  speaking,  is  an  organization  for 
the  control  of  several  corporations  under  one  direction,  usually 
effected  by  the  device  of  a  transfer,  by  the  stockholders  in  each 
of  the  corporations  concerned,  of  at  least  a  majority  of  the 
stock  to  a  central  committee,  or  board  of  trustees,  which  issues 
in  return,  to  such  stockholders,  respectively,  certificates  show- 
ing in  effect  that  although  they  have  parted  with  their  stock 
and  the  consequent  voting  power,  they  are  still  entitled  to 
dividends,  or  to  their  share  m  the  profits. 

The  word  ''trust,"  however,  has  come  to  have  a  much  broader 
application,  and  as  now  commonly  understood  means  ''any  con- 
solidation, combine,  pool,  or  agreement  of  two  or  more  com- 
peting concerns,  which  establishes  a  limited  monopoly,  with 
power  to  fix  prices  or  rates  in  any  industry  or  group  of  indus- 
tries." 

National  and  State  laws  have  recently  been  passed  making 
some  of  the  more  objectionable  forms  of  trusts  unlawful  and 
subjecting  the  others  to  State  supervision  and  control. 


Form  of  Application  for  Incorporating 

Statb   op   Illinois,)., 
City  of  Springfield,  { ••• 

To — ,  Secretary  of  State : 

We,  the  undersigned,  Chas.  Williams,  Walter  Baker,  and  Howard 
Calhoun,  propose  to  form  a  corporation  under  an  act  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  entitled  "An  Act  Concemlngr  Cor- 
porations," approved  April  18,  1872,  and  all  acts  amendatory  thereof, 
and  that  for  the  purpose  of  such  organisation  we  hereby  state  as 
follows,  to-wit: 

1.  The  name  of  such  corporation  is  the  SIpringfleld  Glove  Manu- 
facturing Company. 

2.  The  object  for  which  It  is  formed  is  to  carry  on  the  business 
of  manufacturing  gloves  in  all  its  branches,  and  to  sell  the  product 
so  manufactured. 

8.  The  capital  stock  shall  be  Three  Hundred  Thousand  <|300,- 
000)  Dollars. 

4.  The  amount  of  each  share  is  One  Hundred  ($100)  Dollars. 

5.  The  number  of  shares  three  thousand  (3,000). 

6.  The  location  of  the  principal  office  is  in  Springfield,  State  of 
Illinois. 

7.  The  duration  of  tlie  corporation  shall  be  seventy  (70)  years. 

Chab.  Williams, 
Waltxb  Baker, 
Howard   Calhoun. 
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The  document  must  bear  the  following: 

IndorsaniMit  on  the  Back 

8TATB   OF  Illinois.).. 
City  of  Springfield.  }••• 

I,  Charles  Phillips,  a  notary  public  In  and  for  the  said  elty  of 
Springfield,  and  State  aforesaid,  da  hereby  oertify  that  on  this  15th 
day  of  March,  A.  D.  19 — ^  personally  appeared  before  me  Chas. 
Williams^  Walter  Baker,  and  Howard  Calhoun,  to  me  personally 
known  to  be  the  same  persons  who  executed  the  foresoin^r  state- 
ment, and  severally  acknowledged  that  they  executed  the  same  for 
the  iJurposes  therein  set  forth. 

In  witnese  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  seal  the 
day  and  year  above  written. 

Charlbb  Phillips, 

Notary  Public. 

DEEDS 

▲  Deed  is  an  instrument  in  writing  and  under  seal, 
whereby  real  estate  or  some  interest  therein  is  conv^ed. 

The  Seal  required  by  the  common  law  consists  of  an  im- 
pression upon  wax,  wafer  or  other  tenacious  substance,  but  in 
some  of  the  States  a  scroll  or  circle  made  with  a  pen  around  the 
word  seal  or  in  place  of  the  seal  is  sufficient.  In  some  States 
no  seal  is  required  except  in  case  of  deeds  by  corporations. 

Names  of  Parties.— The  maker  of  the  deed  is  called  the 
grantor,  the  party  to  whom  it  is  delivered  the  grantee. 

Requisites  of  a  Valid  Deed.— 1.  Competent  parties.  2.  Con- 
sideration.  3.  The  deed  must  be  reduced  to  writing.  4.  It  must 
be  duly  executed  and  delivered.  If  signed  by  an  agent  or 
attorney,  the  seal  should  be  that  of  the  principal,  and  the 
authority  of  the  agent  to  use  the  seal  should  itself  be  under 
seal.  To  be  effective  against  third  parties  it  must  be  duly 
acknowledged  and  recorded.     (See  Aeknovfledgments.) 

The  Oonsideration  on  which  the  deed  is  based  may  be 
either  good  (as  for  love  and  affection),  or  valuable  (as  for 
money  or  other  property) .  It  is  customary,  though  not  neces- 
sary, to  mention  some  nominal  sum,  as  one  dollar  even  when 
no  money  price  is  paid. 

The  Property  to  be  conveyed  should  be  described  by 
boundaries  as  minutely  as  possible. 

When  Wile  Must  Join*— If  the  wife's  dower  or  homestead 
is  to  be  released,  she  must  join  with  the  husband  in  the  deed. 
A  husband  and  wife  may,  by  a  joint  deed,  convey  the  real  estate 
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of  the  wife;  and  in  some  of  the  States  her  acknowledgment 
must  be  taken  apart  from  her  husband.   (See  Aeknowiedgmenta.) 

Acknowledgment.— Hie  mode  and  effect  of  an  acknowledgment 
or  of  a  deed  is  governed  by  the  law  of  the  State  where  the  land 
lies,  and  not  by  that  of  the  place  where  the  acknowledgment  is 
taken.  Where  the  deed  is  executed  by  an  attorney  in  fact,  it  is 
customary  to  have  the  power  of  attorney  acknowledged  by  the 
principal  and  the  deed  acknowledged  by  the  attorney. 

Separate  Acknowledgment  by  wife  is  required  in  Alaska^ 
Arkansas,  Delaware,  District  of  Columbia,  Florida,  Qeorgia^ 
Idaho,  Elentucky,  Louisiana,  Montana,  Nevada,  New  Jersey, 
North  Oarolina,  Oregon,  Pennsylvania,  South  Oarolina,  Tennes- 
see, and  Texas. 

Witnesses.— It  is  always  best  that  the  execution  of  the  deed 
should  be  witnessed,  even  though  not  required  by  statute.  A 
witness  should  have  no  interest  in  the  deed.  Therefore  a  wife 
is  not  a  proper  witness  of  a  deed  to  her  husband.  One  tntness 
to  the  execution  of  deeds  is  required  in  District  of  Columbia* 
Maine,  Maryland,  Nebraska,  New  Jersey,  Oklahoma,  Utah* 
Wyoming.  Two  wUneaaeB  to  the  execution  of  deeds  are  required 
In  Arkansas,  Connecticut,  Florida,  Georgia,  Louisiana,  Michi- 
gan, Minnesota,  New  Hampshire,  Ohio,  Oregon,  South  Carolina^ 
Texas,  Vermont,  and  Wisconsin.  If  witnesses  die,  proof  of 
their  handwriting  will  be  admitted;  if  this  cannot  be  obtained^ 
proof  of  the  grantor's  handwriting  is  sufficient. 

The  Estate  Passes  upon  the  actual  delivery  of  the  deed.  If  it 
is  retained  until  the  grantor's  death,  it  becomes  void  and  of  no 
effect  But  where  it  is  delivered  to  a  third  person  to  transfer  to 
the  grantee  upon  the  happening  of  some  event,  as  the  death  of 
the  grantor,  the  estate  will  pass  upon  that  final  delivery.  Sndt^ 
«  deed  is  called  an  escrow. 

Recording. — ^The  object  of  the  public  recording  of  a  deed  is  not 
to  give  validity  as  between  the  grantor  and  grantee,  but  to  pro- 
tect the  grantee  against  subsequent  bona  fide  purchasers  os 
mortgagees,  and  against  the  grantor's  creditors. 

Smmnaxy.— Deeds  should  be  signed,  sealed,  witnessed,  acknowl- 
edged, delivered,  and  recorded. 

Caution.— Do  not  purchase  real  estate  without  first  carefully 
examining  the  title,  and  always  procure  an  abstract  of  title 
before  advancing  money  or  signing  contract  for  purchase  of 
property. 
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DIFnBZNT  EZMDS  OF  DKED8 

A  Wairanty  Deed  is  so  oalled  because  the  grantor  oorenantr 
to  warrant  and  defend  lands  mentioned  against  all  persons,  and 
to  the  extent  specified. 

A  General  Warranty  covenants  and  warrants  against  all  per 
sons  whosoever. 

A  Special  Warranty  covenants  and  warrants  only  against  one 
person,  his  heirs  and  those  claiming  under  him. 

A  Quit  Olaim  Deed  is  one  which  conveys  all  the  interest  which 
the  grantor  possesses,  whatever  it  may  be.  in  the  lands  specified, 
without  containing  any  warrants.  By  it  the  grantor  merely 
quit  claims  any  interest  he  may  have,  but  does  not  warrant  his 
title. 

A  Trust  Deed  conveys  property  to  persons  to  hold  for  the  use 
of  some  other  person  who  is  entitled  to  the  proceeds,  title,  or  use 
of  the  property. 

Tax  Deeds  are  made  by  a  public  officer  after  sale  of  the  land 
for  non-payment  of  taxes.  They  differ  from  oonunon  deeds  in 
that  they  do  not  in  themselves  transfer  title.  That  is  to  say,  any 
irregularity  or  illegality  in  the  sale  or  other  proceedings  on 
which  the  deed  is  based  will,  invalidate  the  deed  itself.  In  many 
States  the  grantee  of  such  a  deed  holds  the  property  subject  to 
the  right  of  the  owner  to  redeem  it  within  a  specified  time,  by 
paying  taxes,  costs  and  interest  on  the  purchase  money,  at  a 
fixed  rate,  greater  than  the  usual  rate  of  interest. 

Deeds  by  Ezeeutom,  Administraton,  or  anardians  generally 
oontain  no  warranty;  and  every  requisition  of  the  law  must  be 
complied  with  to  give  a  good  title. 

Forms  of  Deeds  conveying  land  are  prescribed  by  some  States^ 
and  such  form  should  generally  be  used. 

Warranty  Deed 

Tsn  INDBNTURB,  made  this  tenth  day  cf  April,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord 
one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  eleven,  between  Howard  Demtum  and 
Mary  Denman,  Me  wife,  of  the  village  of  Brieiol,  In  the  County  of 
Morgan,  State  of  Ohio,  party  of  the  first  part,  and  William  A,  MoT" 
tin,  of  the  City  of  Columlnts,  In  the  Ctounty  of  Franklin,  and  State  of 
Ohio,  party  of  the  second  part, 

WHneaaeOi,  That  the  said  party  of  the  first  part,  for  and  in  consideration 
of  the  sum  of  Five  Thousand  ($5,000)  Dollars,  in  hand,  paid  by  the  said  party 
of  the  second  part,  the  reee4>t  whereof  is  hereby  acknowledged,  have  granted, 
bargained,  sold,  remised,  rdeased,  conveyed,  aliened,  and  conftrmed,  and, 
hy  these  presents,  do  grant,  bargain,  sell,  remise,  release,  convey,  alie  ,  and 
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confirm  unto  the  aald  party  of  the  second  part,  and  his  heirs  and 
assigns  forever,  all  that  certain  piece,  or  parcel,  of  land  situated  and 
being  in  the  Village  of  Briatol.  County  of  Morgan,  and  State  of 
Ohio,  and  described  as  follows,  to  wit : 

The  Voriheaait  Quarter  of  Section  Fifteen  (15),  in  Township 
Twenty-eight  (28),  Bouth  of  Range  Nine  (9),  West  of  the  Fourth 
Principal  Meridian,  containing  One  Hundred  and  Fifty  acres  hy  gov* 
emment  survey. 

Together  with  all  and  singular  the  hereditaments  thereto  belong- 
ing or  in  any  way  appertamlng.  To  Have  and  to  Hold  the  said 
premises  as  described,  with  the  appurtenances,  unto  the  said  party 
of  the  second  part,  and  to  his  heirs  and  assigns  forever.  And  the 
said  party  of  the  first  part,  their  heirs,  executors,  and  adminis- 
trators, do  covenant,  grant,  bargain,  and  a«ree  to  and  with  the  said 
party  of  the  second  part,  Ms  heirs  and  assigns^  that  at  the  time  of 
the  ensealing  and  delivery  of  these  presents  they  are  well-seised  of 
the  premises  above  conveyed,  as  of  a  good,  sure,  perfect,  absolute, 
and  indefeasible  estate  of  inheritance  in  law,  in  fee  simple,  and  havo 
good  right,  full  power  and  lawttil  authority  to  grant,  bargain,  sell, 
and  convey  the  same  in  manner  and  form  aforesaid;  that  they  are 
free  from  all  other  granta  bargains^  sales,  liens,  taxes^  assessments^ 
and  encumbrances  of  what  kind  or  nature  whatsoever,  and  that  they 
will,  and  their  heirs,  executors,  and  administrators  shall  warrant 
and  defend  tbe  same  against  all  lawful  claims  whatsoever. 

In  Witness  Whereof,  The  said  party  of  the  first  part  have  here- 
unto set  their  hands  and  seals  the  day  and  year  first  above  written. 

Howard  Dbkman^  [sbal] 
Mart  Dbnman.        [sbal] 

Signed,  sealed  and  delivered 
in  the  presence  of 

H.   R.  MOTSR. 

B.  J.  Slick. 
{To  be  duly  acknowledged  and  recorded.} 

Quit  Ol&im  Deed 

This  Inpbnturb^  made  the  first  of  March,  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  eleven,  between  James*  R. 
Ward  and  Louise  L.  Ward,  his  wife,  of  Hastings,  Barry  County, 
State  of  Michigan,  parties  of  the  first  part,  and  Myer  A.  Walker,  of 
Richland,  County  of  Kalamazoo,  State  of  Michigui,  party  of  the 
second  party 

Witnessethf  That  the  said  parties  of  the  first  part,  for  and  in  con- 
sideration of  the  sum  of  One  Dollar  to  them  In  hand  paid  by  the 
party  of  the  second  part,  the  receipt  whereof  is  hereby  confessed 
and  acknowledged,  do,  by  these  presents,  grant,  bargain,  sell,  re- 
mise, release,  and  forever  quit  claim  unto  the  party  of  the  second 
part,  and  to  his  heirs  and  assigns  forever,  all  that  certain  piece,  or 
parcel,  of  land  situated  and  being  in  the  County  of  Barry  and  State 
of  Michigan,  and  described  as  follows^  to-wlt : 

The  Southwest  quarter  of  Section  Number  Nlne^  in  Township 
Number  Three,  South  of  Range  Number  Five,  West,  containing  One 
Hundred  and  Fifty  Acres  of  Land,  be  the  same  more  or  less.  To- 
gether  with  all  and  singular  the  hereditaments  and  appurtenances 
thereto  belonging,  or  in  anywise  apipertainlng.  To  Have  and  to 
Hold  the  said  premises,  as  above  described,  to  the  said  party  of  the 
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second  part,  and  to  his  heirs  and  assigns,  to  the  sole  and  only 
proper  use  and  benefit  of  the  said  party  of  the  second  part,  his  heirs 
and  assigns,  forever. 

In  Witne89  Whereof,  The  said  parties  of  the  first  part  have  here- 
unto set  their  hands  and  seals  the  day  and  year  first  above  written. 

Jambs    R.    Ward,       [sbal] 
LouiSB  Lb  Ward.         [bbal] 
Signed,  sealed,  and  delivered 
in  the  presence  of 
Waltur  R.  Wino, 
Chas.  Commons. 
ITo  be  duly  acknowledged  and  recorded.l 
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RELATIVE  RIGHTS  AND  OBLIGATIONS  OF 

An  Agreement  to  work  for  another  is  a  very  common  kind  of 
contract  in  business  life.     (See  Contracts.) 
There  are  two  general  kinds: 

1.  To  do  some  particular  thing. 

2.  To  do  whatever  the  employer  may  direct. 

Brokers,  commission  merchants,  lawyers,  tradesmen  and 
many  others  belong  to  the  first  class;  clerks  and  all  others 
employed  to  do  general  work  belong  to  the  second  class. 

The  act  of  employing  in  both  classes  is  a  contract  in  which 
each  party  agrees  to  do  a  certain  thing. 

The  Oompensation. — All  agreements  to  employ  contain  a 
promise  to  pay  for  the  services  rendered,  which  promise  is 
either  expressed  or  implied. 

When  services  are  requested  there  is  always  an  implied 
promise  to  pay  what  they  are  worth,  that  is  to  say,  the  price 
usually  paid  by  others  for  such  services. 

Employee's  Agreement. — The  person  employed  to  do  a  cer- 
tain work  must  fulfill  his  agreement,  but  he  need  not  do  any- 
thing else.  It  is  an  implied  part  of  every  agreement  to  render 
services  that  the  work  will  be  done  with  ordinary  skill,  care 
and  diligence.  A  failure  in  this  makes  the  employee  forfeit 
his  compensation,  no  matter  how  much  he  has  done.  If  an- 
other does  the  work,  the  party  to  the  agreement  is  in  all 
respects  responsible  for  the  work  done. 

Loss  or  Injury. — ^When  one  has  another's  property  in  his  pos- 
session he  is  expected  to  take  all  possible  care  of  it;  if  through 
his  carelessness  it  is  lost  or  injured  the  careless  one  is  not  only 
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not  entitled  to  any  compensation  for  what  work  he  has  doneu 
but  must  compensate  the  owner  for  his  loss  or  injury.  For  losses 
<x)casioned  otherwise  he  is  not  responsible.    (See  Bailments.) 

Length  of  EmploymMit.— Where  in  the  second  class  a  person 
is  employed  to  perform  a  certain  class  of  duties,  ths  time  for 
which  he  is  hired  is  an  important  element,  whether  that  time  be 
a  day,  a  week,  a  month,  a  year  or  longer.  When'  no  time  of 
service  is  specified,  the  time  when  payment  is  made  will  indi- 
cate the  length  of  employment.  Thus,  if  a  clerk,  messenger, 
etc.,  is  hired  for  no  fixed  time,  but  at  so  many  dollars  a  week, 
or  a  month,  it  is  a  hiring  for  a  week  or  a  month,  respectiyely. 
If  the  work  continues  the  next  week  or  month  in  the  same  man- 
ner, it  is  a  new  contract  on  the  same  terms. 

DiBchaige  of  Empbyee.— An  employee  may  be  discharged  at 
the  end  of  his  time  without  any  cause  or  previous  notice.  If 
hired  at  so  much  per  week  and  for  no  definite  time  he  may  be 
discharged  at  the  end  of  any  week,  or  even  during  the  week, 
and  he  has  no  right  to  insist  upon  working  after  he  is  dis- 
charged. If,  however,  the  discharge  is  without  good  cause,  i  e., 
if  the  work  is  all  right,  he  is  entitled  to  payment  for  the  whole 
period.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  there  was  good  reason  for  the 
discharge,  arising  from  his  own  fault,  he  is  entitled  to  no  pay 
for  any  of  that  period. 

Leaving  Services.— An  employee  can  leave  at  the  end  of  the 
time  without  giving  notice.  But  if  he  leaves  before  the  expira- 
tion of  the  time  he  is  entitled  to  no  pay  for  that  period,  no 
matter  how  much  of  the  time  he  has  worked. 

Thus,  if  he  agreed  to  stay  a  month  and  left  at  the  end  of  three 
weeks  he  would  be  entitled  to  nothing.  The  general  rule  applies 
here  as  elsewhere.  Each  party  must  keep  his  part  of  the  con- 
tract if  the  other  does,  but  need  not  if  the  other  does  not.  (See 
Contracts.) 


GUARANTY 

A  CKiaranty  is  a  promise  or  undertaking  to  pay  the  debt  of 
another  in  case  the  latter  does  not  pay  it. 

Names  of  Parties.— The  'penon  who  makes  the  promise  is 
oaUed  the  guarantor,  the  person  in  whose  behalf  the  pron&ise  is 
made,  the  prindpai,  and  the  person  to  whom  the  promise  is 
made,  the  guarantee. 
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Who  Are  Onaraaton.— Every  surety  is  a  gnarantor,  and  evaiy 
indorBer  of  a  negotiable  instrument  is  in  fact  a  guarantor,  but 
with  peculiar  rights  and  duties  not  known  to  oommon  guar- 
antors.   (See  Negotiable  Notes. ) 

Oonaideration.— Like  every  other  binding  promise  a  guaran^ 
must  be  founded  upon  a  good  consideration,  but  it  is  sufficient^ 
however,  if  the  person  for  whom  the  guarantor  becomes  surety 
receives  a  benefit,  or  the  person  to  whom  the  guaranty  is  givei^ 
suffer  inconvenience,  as  an  inducement  to  the  surety  to  becoma 
guarantor  for  the  principal 

Must  be  in  Writing.— -Being  a  promise  to  pay  a  debt  of 
another,  a  guaranty  is  required  to  be  in  writing  (see  Contracts), 
But  where  one  who  promises  to  pay  the  debt  of  another  receives 
therefor  an  independent  consideration,  the  promise  is  deemed  a 
promise  to  pay  his  own  debt,  and  need  not  be  in  writing.  Thus, 
if  two  parties  go  together  into  a  shop  or  warehouse,  and  upon 
one  selecting  and  giving  an  order  for  goods,  the  other  engages 
verbally  to  pay  for  those  goods  in  case  the  other  does  not,  in 
whatever  form  of  words  that  promise  is  given,  he  is  not  bound 
by  it — ^it  must  be  reduced  to  writing  and  signed  by  the  guar* 
antor.  But  if  the  guarantor  tells  the  merchant  that  he  will  ba 
responsible  for  goods  purchased  by  the  other  and  assents  to  haT- 
ing  the  goods  charged  to  himself,  the  promise  need  not  be  in 
writing  to  bind  the  guarantor. 

Any  Material  Ohange  in  the  extent,  terms,  or  character  of  tha 
principal's  liability  discharf^  the  guarantor,  even  though  tha 
ohange  be  in  no  way  injurious  to  him.  He  may  assent  to  it, 
however,  and  wiU  then  be  liable. 

Where  there  are  several  guarantors,  and  one  of  them  is  obliged 
to  pay  the  debt,  he  can  look  to  the  others  for  their  proportion. 

Indemnity.— A  guarantor  ought  to  take  care  to  be  indemnified 
against  loss,  in  the  event  of  being  called  on  to  pay  the  debt. 
With  this  view  indemnities  are  given  (frequently,  but  not 
always  or  necessarily,  by  bond),  holding  harmless  him  who, 
under  an  undertaking  to  be  responsible  for  the  debt  or 
engagements  of  another,  becomes  chargeable  or  liable  for 
the  debt 

Guaranty  Oompanies.— There  are  companies  which  transact  a 
guaranty  or  surety  business,  from  whom,  for  a  consideration, 
persons  on  assuming  a  place  of  financial  responsibility  where  aa 
Indemnity  bond  is  required,  can  obtain  the  necessary  bond. 
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Chiaraaty  for  the  Perf  omumoe  of  a  (kmtraet 

For  a  good  and  valuable  conBideration,  by  us  receiTed,  we,  the  under- 
signed, do  hereby  guarantee  a  faithful  compliance  with  the  tenna  of  the 
above  (or  within)  agreement  upon  the  part  of  the  said  contractor,  Richard 
Unger. 

Done  at  Elkhart.  Elkhart  County,  State  of  Indiana,  this  15th  day  off 
Jane.  A.  D.  1911. 

Frank  Eunb.       [sbaiO 
Signed,  sealed,  and  deUyeied  > 
in  the  presence  of  \ 

WlUJAM  LOWKB, 

Cbablxb  Andbbwb 


Onaraaty  for  the  Purchase  of  a  Horse 

Omaha,  Nebraska,  January  2,  IfllL 
In  consideration  of  One  Hundred  and  Twenty-five  Dollars  for  a  black 

flnare,  I  hereby  guarantee  her  to  be  only  five  years  old,  sound,  tree  from  vice, 

and  easy  to  ride  or  drive.  Chas.  Howijlnd. 

[N.  B,—In  this  guaranty  (he  seller  wiU  he  held  for  all  the  defects  in  tht 

4inimal  at  the  time  of  eale.    7*hi8  U  the  safest  way  for  one  loAo  is  not  an  expert 

mneed  judge  of  horses  to  purchase  one.] 


Guaranty  for  a  Debt  Not  Tet  Incurred 

Rochester,  N.  Y.,  March  10.  IflU. 

li£S8B8.  SaNFORD  Sc  BaRTB, 

Buffalo. 
GEMTUBiaEN:  The  bearer  of  this,  Mr.  R.  J.  Walker,  of  this  city.  Is  od 
the  point  of  visiting  your  city  for  the  purpose  of  buying  goods,  and  desires 
articles  in  your  line.  He  is  considered  worth  some  thirty  thousand  dollars, 
and  such  is  our  confidence  in  his  ability  and  integrity,  that  we  hereby  guar- 
antee the  payment  of  any  bfils  which  he  may  make  with  you  during  this 
year,  to  an  amount  not  exceeding  five  thousand  dollars. 

Yours  respectfully, 

WnxiAics  &  Rtan. 

Guaranty  of  a  Debt  JUready  Incurred 

Reading,  Pa..  June  9.  1911. 
Tarn  TmsBuaa  Manttfactubino  Co.. 
Pittsburg. 
Gentleukn:    In  consideration  of  One  Dollar,  paid  by  yourselves,  the 
feoeipt  of  which  is  hereby  acknowledged,  I  guarantee  that  the  debt  of  three 
undred  dollars,  now  owing  to  you  by  Henry  Wilcox,  shall  be  paid  at  maturity. 

Yours  truly, 

Chas.  SnNDSRi«Azn>. 


INSURANCE 

Puiflnltioiiii.— Tenna  Emplosred.— Insuranoe  is  a  contraot  bj 
whioh  one  of  the  paitieB,  <»lled  the  insurer,  binds  himself  to  the 
other,  called  the  insured,  to  pay  him  a  smn  of  money  or  other- 
wise indenmify  him  in  oase  of  the  happening  of  a  .fortuitous 
event*  provided  for  in  a  general  or  special  manner  in  the  oon- 
traot,  in  oossideration  of  a  certain  sum  of  money  called  a  pr^ 
mium,  which  the  latter  pays  or  binds  himself  to  pay  him. 

The  Instrument  of  writing  by  which  the  contraot  is  made  is 
called  a  policy,  the  events  or  causes  to  be  insured  against  risks  or 
perils,  and  the  thing  insured  the  subiject-matter  or  insurabU 
interest. 

Kinds  of  Insuranee.— Insurance  is  divided  generally  into  thres 
kinds:  fire,  marine,  and  b/e— the  last  including  accident  insur- 
ance as  a  branch. 
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FIRE  IiretJRANOE 

nre  Insurance  includes  all  undertakings  to  indemnify  ths 
insured  against  losses  by  fire,  whether  upon  buildings,  ships^ 
or  the  goods  and  stock  contained  therein,  or  live  stock. 

What  Properly  may  be  Insured.— Every  kind  of  property  may 
become  the  subject  of  insurance,  unless,  from  motives  of  publio 
policy,  it  has  been  prohibited  by  law.  Insurances  are  most 
commonly  made  on  buildings,  goods,  merchandise,  freight,  bot- 
tomry, IcMuis,  profits  and  commissions. 

Who  may  Insure.—A  person  in  order  to  secure  a  valid  policy 
nost  have  an  interest  in  the  property  insured.    It  is  not  neoee- 
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saiy,  however,  that  a  person  should  be  the  owner  of  the  whole 
or  a  part  of  the  property  in  order  to  enable  him  to  effect  an 
insorance  thereon.  It  is  sufficient  if  he  is  directly  interested  in 
its  safety.  A  person,  therefore,  has  an  insurable  interest  in  any 
property  when  he  is  so  circumstanced  with  respect  to  it,  that  its 
loes  will  be  prejudicial  to  him. 

Increasing  Bisk.— The  amount  of  premium  is  based  upon  the 
degree  of  danger  there  is  of  fire.  The  insured  must,  thereforet 
not  increase  the  risk;  if  he  does  the  policy  becomes  void.  No 
«hange  should  be  made  without  notifying  the  insurance  com- 
pany and  obtaining  its  consent. 

Changes  made  after  the  policy  is  issued,  for  which  the  insured 
is  not  responsible,  will  not  affect  the  contract. 

Oonditions  in  the  Policy.~All  policies  contain  oertaiii  addi- 
tional agreements,  such  as:  that  no  gunpowder  or  gasolene  shaU 
be  kept  on  the  premises  insured;  that  they  shall  not  become 
▼acant,  or  that  if  any  other  insurance  is  added  the  company  be 
notified. 

Misrepresentations  on  the  part  of  the  owner  as  to  the  charao- 
ter  of  the  property  or  the  danger  to  which  it  may  be  exposed 
make  the  policy  void. 

Heglig6nce.—A  fire  caused  by  negligence  does  not  exempt  the 
company  from  paying^he  loss,  unless  the  negligence  is  so  great 
as  to  be  criminal  or  to  indicate  fraud* 

Proof  of  Loss. — In  order  to  recover  amount  of  insurance  the 
insured,  after  the  loss  of  property  by  fire,  must  prove  the  quan* 
tity  and  value  of  the  goods  so  lost,  and  also  the  injury  sustained 
on  goods  not  burned  by  reason  of  water  used  in  attempting  to 
extinguish  the  fire,  and  must  make  such  affidavits  and  produce 
such  certificates  as  the  terms  of  the  policy  require,  and  cause 
the  same  to  be  filed  in  the  office  of  the  company  within  the  time 
specified  in  the  policy  of  insurance. 

Amount  Paid.— The  amount  to  be  paid  in  fire  insurance  is  the 
•mount  of  the  loss,  unless  the  loss  exceeds  the  amount  of  the 
policy.  The  company  never  pays  more  than  the  policy.  Thus 
if  the  policy  is  for  98,000  and  the  loss  is  $800,  it  pays  $800  and 
the  policy  becomes  $2,700.  If  the  policy  is  $5,000  and  the  loss 
$6,000,  the  company  pays  only  the  $5,000  and  the  polipy  is 
discharged. 

Valuation  is  sometimes  made  in  policies  upon  chattels  of  uncer- 
tain value,  as  books,  plate,  or  works  of  art,  and  if  a  loss  happent 
ihe  insured  is  entitled  only  to  actual  indemnity 
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Bebuilding. — ^Insurers  against  fire  usually  stipulate  that  they 
may  rebuild  or  repair  the  premises  insured,  if  they  prefer,  and 
they  frequently  avail  themselves  of  the  right. 

Transfer  of  Policy. — A  policy  of  insurance  is  not  negotiable; 
yet  if  it  is  transferred  for  value  in  good  faith,  the  transfer  may 
be  so  far  valid  as  to  give  the  assignee  a  right  to  sue,  subject  to 
any  equitable  defenses  which  could  be  made  against  the  insurecL 

The  insurance  policy  does  not  go  with  the  property  when  sold, 
but  must  be  conveyed  separately  with  the  consent  of  tha 
company. 

Tire  Insurance  Policy— The  Main  Olause 

No.  420,745.  $5,0(Nt 

The  Hartford  Fire  Insurance  Company,  of  Hartford, 

In  consideration  of  forty  dollars,  do  insure  Chas.  A.  Barrows  against  lott 
or  damage  by  fire  to  the  mount  of  five  thousand  dollars  as  follows: 

On  certain  books,  engravings,  steel  and  copper  plates,  and  other  rnetw. 
chandise  now  contained  in  the  building  at  No.  425  Uncoln  Street,  Boston. 

And  the  said  company  hereby  agree  to  make  good  unto  the  assured,  his 
executors,  administrators,  and  assigns,  all  such  Immediate  loss  or  damago 
(not  exceeding  in  amount  the  sum  insured)  as  shall  happen  by  fire  to  the 
pioperty  above  speciiied  from  the  I5th  day  of  January,  1911,  at  noon,  to 
the  16(h  day  of  January.  1912,  at  neon,  the  amount  of  such  lots  and  damaga 
to  be  proven  and  paid,  or  made  good  according  to  the  following  terms  anA 
conditions: 

{Here  follow  ordinarily  a  large  number  of  addiiional  clotiaes.) 

In  witness  whereof  we  have  caused  this  policy  to  be  attested  by  HkB 
president  and  secretary  of  the  company  the  10th  day  of  January,  1911. 
Wif.  R.  Stanford,  Wal/ter  E.  Cx^aree, 

Secretary.  President* 

(iual] 

Renewal  of  Fire  Insurance 

Hartford,  Conn.,  January  15,  ms. 
The  Hartford  Insurance  Ck>mpany, 
Do  insure  Chas.  A.  Barrows,  in  consideration  of  forty  dollars,  being  the 
pfemium  on  five  thousand  dollars;  this  being  a  renewal  of  policy  No.  420,745. 
which  is  hereby  conthiued  in  force  fa**  one  year,  to  wit,  from  January  15, 
ms;  to  Jaxmary  1ft,  1918,  at  oooo. 

WzLLUM  R.  Stanford,  Wai^tbb  £.  Clarkx, 

Secretary.  President. 

Cbbal] 

Assignment  of  Policy 

Kn&w  all  Men  by  These  Preeenta,  That  I,  the  within  named  Chas.  A* 
Barrows,  for  and  hi  consideration  of  the  sum  of  Fifty  Dollars,  to  me  paid 
by  Charies  Dana,  of  Boston  (the  receipt  whereof  is  heieby  acknowledged), 
have  granted,  sold,  assigned,  transferred,  and  set  over,  and  by  these  presents 
I  do  absolutely  grant,  sell,  assign,  transfer,  and  set  oyer  to  him,  the  said 
Charles  Dana,  all  my  right,  pioperty,  interest,  claim,  and  demand  hi  and 
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to  the  within  policy  of  innmnoe,  whidi  have  already  arisen,  or  which  maj 
hereafter  arise  thereon,  with  full  power  to  uae  my  name  so  far  as  may  be 
neeeasary  to  enable  him  fuUy  to  avail  himaelf  of  the  interest  heiefai  assigned. 
or  hereby  intended  to  be  assigned.  The  conveyanoe  herein  made,  and  the 
powers  hereby  given,  are  for  myself  and  my  legal  representatives  to  said 
Charles  Dana  and  his  legal  representatives. 

In  testimony  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  seal,  this  tenth 
day  of  May.  A.  D.   1912. 

Chablbs  a.  Babhowb.  [asAL] 
Bxecuted  and  delivered  In  the  ) 

presence  of  f 

WXLUAU  SPEtYCER. 

MABINE  IRBXJ&AirOE 

Mazine  Xnsaraiice  is  a  contract  to  pay  the  owner  of  a  Mp  and 
its  cargo  certain  portions  of  his  loss,  if  it  is  damaged  or  destroyed 
while  at  sea. 

The  Premium  is  often  paid  by  a  series  of  notes  called  premium 
notes.    The  policy  is  yalid  whether  the  notes  are  paid  or  not. 

The  Amoont  of  the  policy  may  be  any  fixed  sum,  namely,  the 
loss  the  company  shall  be  responsible  for.  The  amount  to  be 
paid  is  that  proportion  of  the  loss  which  the  amount  of  the 
policy  bears  to  the  value  of  the  property*  Hence  the  company 
does  not  pay  the  whole  of  the  loiss  unless  the  policy  equals  the 
Talue  of  the  property. 

If  property  is  insured  to  only  half  its  value  the  company  pays 
enly  one-half  the  loss. 

If  policies  have  been  obtained  in  several  companies  each  com- 
pany pays  its  proportion  of  ,the  loss  in  the  same  proportion  as 
though  it  were  the  only  company.  Whether  there  are  one  or 
■lany  policies  the  amount  to  be  paid  by  any  one  company  ia 
found  by  the  following  proportion:  As  the  value  of  the  prop- 
erty is  to  the  amount  of  its  policy,  so  is  the  amoimt  of  the  loas 
to  the  share  it  must  pay. 

▲  Time  Policy  is  one  [framed  to  cover  possible  loss  within  a 
specified  time.  This  may  be  a  year  or  certain  months  of  a  year. 
Other  policies  cover  only  the  risk  in  a  certain  voyage. 

When  the  insurance  is  for  a  certain  voyage,  the  place  of  sail- 
ing and  that  which  is  to  be  the  termination  of  the  voyage  must 
be  specified,  and  the  voyage  must  be  by  the  ordinary  course  from 
the  one  port  to  the  other  unless  deviation  is  allowed  by  the 
terms  of  the  policy.  If  the  vessel  does  not  enter  upon  the  con- 
templated voyage  the  premium  need  not  be  paid,  and  if  paid 
■lust  be  returned. 
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Bilk  Assumed.— The  risk  proyided  against  is  not  only  that  of 
Are,  but  also  the  other  extraordinary  perils  attending  a  sea  voy- 
age, snoh  as  the  perils  of  the  sea»  piracy,  general  average  and 
salvage.  OenercU  average  is  the  loss  of  goods  occasioned  hj 
throwing  overboard  a  part  of  the  cargo  in  order  to  save  the  ves- 
sel during  a  storm  Salvage  is  a  compensation  seamen  obtain 
for  saving  property  they  find  abandoned  at  sea. 

Ownersh^.— Since  goods  are  often  sold  after  being  insured, 
the  consent  of  the  company  should  be  secured  to  make  the  insur- 
ance valid.  This  may  be  obviated  by  making  the  policy  "for 
the  benefit  of  whom  it  may  concern  at  the  time  of  the  k)ss.'* 
Then  the  policy  remains  in  force  no  matter  who  owns  the 
goods. 

Yaloed  Policy.— The  place  for  the  valuation  of  the  property  is 
sometimes  left  blank.  In  that  case  the  value  must  be  deter- 
mined at  the  time  of  the  loss.  But  often  the  value  is  inserted; 
then  that  value  is  controlling  for  both  parties.  It  is  then 
called  a  valuedpolicy.  If  in  the  policy  the  goods  are  valued  at 
9600  and  the  loss  is  t2f50,  the  company  pays  only  1250.  If  the 
loss  had  been  S500  the  company  would  have  paid  the  whda 
Joss.  A  fuU  insurance  is  when  value  of  property  and  value  of 
policy  are  equaL 

Seaworthiness.— It  is  taken  for  granted  that  a  vessel  to  be 
insured  is  aeawarthy.  The  person  insured,  not  the  company, 
must  take  the  risk.  If  the  vessel  proves  to  be  not  seaworthy  the 
insurance  is  yoid«  though  both  the  insured  and  insurers  were  not 
aware  of  it. 

Lost  or  Not  ZK>st.— These  words  in  a  policy  have  reference  to 
the  insurance  of  property  on  sea  when  neither  the  owner  nor 
the  company  know  whether  it  is  already  lost  or  not.  The  com 
pany  take  the  risk,  also,  and  will  pay  the  loss  at  the  time  the 
contract  is  made. 

Abandonment.— If  property  is  wholly  lost  the  company  pays 
the  whole  amount  of  its  policy.  If  the  partial  loss  be  less  than 
balf  the  value  of  the  property  the  company  pays  its  due  propor- 
tion of  the  loss.  But  if  the  loss  is  partial,  but  amounts  to  more 
than  half  the  property  in  value,  its  owner  has  the  right  to  give 
up  to  the  company  what  remains,  and  claim  the  full  amount  of 
the  policy.  This  is  called  the  right  of  abandonment.  If  the 
words  "without  right  of  abandonment"  are  in  the  polipy  the 
company  can  refuse  to  take  the  property. 
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ZJFB  INSURAHOE 

Life  Iiuninmee  is  a  oontraot  to  pay  a  oertain  sum  of  monej 
on  the  death  of  a  certain  person  or  when  he  reaohes  a 
certain  age. 

A  Whole-life  Policy  is  an  agreement  to  pay  a  oertain  sum  to 
the  representatiyes  of  the  insured  mentioned  therein  on  his 
death. 

An  Endowment  PoHcy  is  an  agreement  to  pay  a  oertain  sum  to 
the  insured  at  the  end  of  a  fixed  term,  or  to  his  representatives 
on  his  death,  should  that  happen  before  the  end  of  the  term. 

Principles  Ooveruing.— Lif  e  insurance  is  governed  by  the  same 
legal  principles,  so  far  as  they  are  applicable,  as  other  kinds  of 
insurance.  Any  fraud  or  deceit  in  obtaining  a  policy,  or  mis- 
representation of  essential  facts,  will  render  it  void. 

Insurable  Interest.— Any  person  can  insure  the  life  of 
another  upon  whom  he  or  i^e  is  dependent  for  support,  or  in  the 
oontinuanoe  of  whose  life  he  or  she  has  an  adequate  pecuniary 
Interest,  and  a  wife  is  always  held  to  have  an  insurable  interest 
in  the  life  of  her  husband. 

The  consent  of  the  person  whose  Ufe  is  Insured  must  h0 
obtained  to  a  policy  issued  in  favor  of  a  third  party. 

If  there  is  no  insurable  interest  the  contract  is  void,  as  being 
a  wager  policy. 

Restrictions  are  usually  imposed  by  the  company,  such  as  to 
travel  only  within  certain  limits,  or  not  to  engage  in  hazardous 
employments.  In  such  cases,  if  the  insured  desires  to  overstep 
the  restrictions,  permission  must  be  obtained  from  the 
company. 

Assigning  PoUey.-— Lif  e  insurance  policies  are  assignable.  The 
policy  itself  usually  specifies  the  way  in  which  the  transfer 
must  be  made. 

Indorsed  Assignment 

I,  the  undersigned  Chas.  N.  Milton,  insured  by  the  within  policy  ismied  by 
the  Occident  Life  Insurance  Company,  in  consideration  of  one  dollar  to  me 
In  hand  paid  by  Qarence  Dorr,  and  for  other  good  and  sufficient  consideration* 
do  hereby  assign  and  transfer  to  the  said  Clarenoe  Dorr,  the  said  withtai 
policy^  together  with  all  the  right,  title,  interest,  and  claim  which  I  now  hav« 
cr  hereafter  may  have,  in,  to,  or  under  the  same. 

Witness  my  hand  and  seal  this  first  day  of  October,  A.  D.  1911, 

Cbas.  N.  Moaon.    OnAi^ 
IBzeeuted  in  the  presence  of   ) 
Edwaud  Evebbxt.        i 


Mortality  Table.  Following  is  the  table  reoognised  bj  I 
ance  companies  in  the  United  States  showing  the  expectation  dt 
Hie  of  persona  from  birth  to  ninety-five  years.  It  is  used  fai 
ascertaining  the  valae  of  life  estates.  It  is  accepted  by  coarii 
as  evidence  in  fixing  snch  valne.  Jt  is  used  also  in  ascertaininf 
the  pecuniary  loss  in  case  of  death  by  negligence. 
EXPECTATION  OF  LIFE. 
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AOOIDENT  AND  0A8UALT7  IN8UBAN0E 

Accident  and  Oasualty  insurance  ptovides  indemnity,  not  only 
against  loss  or  injury  from  personal  aooident,  but  also  againsi 
loss  from  various  fortuitous  happenings. 

Accident  In8iiraiice»  as  applied  to  the  death  or  injury  of  per- 
8ons»  usually  provides  for  a  stipulated  sum  to  be  paid  on  tha 
death  by  accident  of  the  insured  and  a  specific  indemnity  for  the 
loss  of  one  or  both  eyes,  one  or  both  hands,  or  one  or  both  feet, 
while  by  the  addition  of  about  one-fifth  to  the  ordinary  premium 
rate  double  indemnity  is  promised  for  death  or  disabling  injury 
while  riding  upon  railways  and  other  public  oonveyanoea.  Some 
oompanies  stipulate  to  pay,  besides  the  usual  indemnity  in  case 
of  accidental  death,  a  weekly  benefit  for  a  partially  disabling 
accident. 

Casualty  Insurance  covers  losses  by  fortuitous  happenings  in 
many  kinds  of  business.  There  are  oompanies  which  insure 
against  elevator  accidents,  breakage  of  plate  glass,  loss  through 
dishonest  employees,  liability  of  employers  for  accidents  to  those 
in  their  employ,  accidents  to  steam  boilers,  etc. 
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LANDLORD  AND  TENANT 


XiMsei  are  oontractB  by  which  one  party,  called  ihe  IsMor  or 
Jandlord,  gives  to  a  second  party,  called  the  lenee  or  tenaut^ 
posseesioii  of  .land  or  other  real  estate  for  a  fixed  period  of  iam&, 
leoeiTing  in  return  for  the  xue,  possession  and  profit  thereof  a 
fixed  compensation  called  the  rent. 

Ihiration.— A  lease  may  be  for  life,  by  wfferanee,  or  for  a  term 
€fyear9. 

A  Lease  lor  Ufa  terminates  with  the  death  of  the  lessee  or 
tenant  or  any  person  specified  as  such  in  the  lease. 

A  Lease  by  Snflerance  of  the  landlord  exists  when  a  lease  for  a 
term  of  years  has  expired  and  the  tenant  is  allowed  to  renuun 
In  possession.  Such  possession  may  be  terminated  without 
notice. 

A  Lease  at  Win  is  one  which  exists  only  during  the  will  of  the 
landlord  and  may  terminate  at  the  will  of  either  party,  as  the 
rights  of  possession  on  the  part  of  the  landlord  or  the  rights  of 
abandonment  on  the  part  of  the  tenant  may  justify,  or  by  the 
death  of  either  party. 

A  Lease  for  a  Texm  of  Tears  begins  and  ends  at  a  certain  speci- 
fied date.  Under  the  latter  the  tenant  possesses  greater  privileges 
than  under  either  of  the  former.  When  the  number  of  years  is 
not  mentioned  it  is  construed  to  mean  not  less  than  two. 

Written  or  nnwritten.-^Leases  for  a  term  of  more  than  one 
jear,  in  most  of  the  States,  must  be  in  writing,  and  in  some 
States  must  be  executed,  acknowledged  and  recorded  in  the 
same  manner  as  deeds,  otherwise  they  are  invalid  as  against 
third  parties  without  notice. 

Essential  SpedflcatJona  in  a  written  lease  are:  dates,  names, 
rent,  description. 

The  Date  fixes  the  beginning  of  the  lease.  Where  no  date  is 
mentioned  the  time  commences  ordinarily  with  the  delivery  of 
the  lease.  This,  however,  is  not  always  conclusive  if  another 
date  can  be  proven. 

Hsmes.— The  law  recognizes  only  one  Christian  name  and  the 
surname.  If  a  party  assumes  a  false  name  he  is  nevertheless 
responsible.  The  landlord  deals  with  the  man,  not  with  the 
name. 

The  Rent. — Bents  may  be  payable  in  other  valuables  besides 
money ;  the  amount  should,  however,  always  be  stated.    If  niot 
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stated,  the  law  will  aUow  the  landlord  what  the  use  of  the  prem- 
isee  is  reasonably  worth. 

I>e8crq>tion  of  PromiBes.— The  lease  must  describe  the  prem^ 
ises.  It  need  not  be  in  full  detail;  any  general  desorlption  that 
will  identify  the  property  is  soffioient.  The  parts  and  appni^ 
tenanoes  that  ordinarily  belong  to  such  premises  are  inclnded. 

Who  Oannot  Give  a  Lease.— A  husband  oannot  make  a  lease 
which  will  bind  his  wife's  property  after  his  death.  A  guardian 
cannot  give  a  lease  extending  beyond  a  minor's  majority  which 
the  minor  cannot  annul  if  he  wi^es,  but  if  he  does  not  annul  it 
the  tenant  is  bound  by  it.  Under  the  common  law  a  married 
woman  cannot  lease  her  property,  but  under  the  statutes  off 
most  States  she  can.  A  special  statute  supersedes  the  commom 
law. 

A  minor  cannot  make  a  valid  lease^  but  can  become  a  tenanl 
Students  under  age  hiring  rooms  come  under  this  class. 

Bights  of  Landlord 

Subletting  sad  Assigning  Lease.— The  landlord  can  prohibit 
his  tenant  from  subletting  the  premises,  or  any  part  of  them,  or 
from  assigning  the  lease»  by  stating  the  prohibition  in  a  special 
clause  of  the  same. 

Tenant  Breaking  the  Oondition.— If  the  tenant  has  broken  tha 
condition  of  the  lease  by  subletting  the  premises,  the  landlord,  if 
be  accepts  the  rent  due,  cannot  remove  the  tenant 

Bight  to  Inspect  Premisea— The  landlord  has  the  right  to  entet 
upon  the  premises  to  ascertain  whether  there  is  any  waste  09 
Injury  done,  after  first  giving  notice  of  his  intention. 

Making  Bepairs.*— Unless  expressly  covenanted,  the  landlord 
is  not  obliged  to  make  the  necessary  repairs.  If  a  tenant  wishes 
his  landlord  to  make  special  repairs  during  the  term  he  must 
stipulate  for  the  same  in  the  lease.  But  if  the  landlord  does 
agree  to  make  all  necessary  repairs  and  fails  to  do  so,  even  that 
does  not  relieve  the  tenant  from  paying  rent 

Notice  to  Quit.— In  case  of  a  tenant  at  will,  or  one  who  holds 
over  after  the  expiration  of  his  lease  with  the  consent  of  tha 
landlord,  a  notice  to  quit  is  necessary  to  compel  him  to  give  up 
his  possession.  This  notice  must,  as  a  general  rule,  be  given  at 
a  date  before  some  "rent  day,"  and  distant  from  it  by  the  usual 
period  at  which  rent  is  payable.  Thus,  if  it  is  payable  monthly, 
there  should  be  a  month's  notice  ending  on  the  day  when  the 
vent  is  payable.    If  the  rent  is  in  arrears,  only  a  brief  notice  is 
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raquired.  In  most  of  the  States  this  is  fixed  at  from  five  to 
foarteen  days.  Such  notice  need  not  be  made  to  end  upon  th» 
day  when  rent  is  payable. 

Refusal  to  Vacate.— If  a  tenant  refuses  to  vacate  the  premises 
after  the  termination  of  his  lease,  from  any  cause,  the  proper 
and  safest  way  for  the  landlord,  as  well  as  the  cheapest,  is  to  get 
him  out  by  process  of  law,  or  by  a  sealed  lease  to  a  third  par^, 
who  can  legally  claim  possession. 

Rights  of  Tenant 

Some  of  the  rights  of  tenants  axe  embodied  in  the  above  8tat» 
ments  of  the  rights  of  the  landlord* 

To  What  a  Tenant  is  Entitled.— In  taking  possession  of  the 
premises  the  tenant  is  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  and  apxmite- 
nances  to  the  property  in  all  their  details  without  being  expressed 
in  the  lease. 

Bale  of  Property.— The  landlord  has  no  right  to  interfere  with 
the  tenant's  rights  by  selling  the  property.  Such  sale  must  be 
made  subject  to  the  rights  of  the  tenant. 

The  Right  to  Sublet.— A  tenant  can  sublet  the  rented  premises 
or  any  part  of  them,  unless  expressly  prohibited  from  doing  so 
by  the  terms  of  the  lease.  He,  however,  remains  responsible  to 
his  landlord,  unless  the  latter  accepts  such  third  party  as  his 
tenant  in  place  of  the  former  and  releases  him  in  writing. 

Lease  Ijsignable.- A  tenant's  lease  is  always  assignable  unless 
it  contains  restrictions  to  the  contrary.  Such  an  assignment^ 
however,  to  be  fully  legal  must  be  under  seaL  The  assignment 
may  be  Ifor  a  part  or  the  whole  of  the  original  term,  but  if  for 
less  than  the  original  term,  then  it  is  properly  subletting. 

The  Subtenant.- The  subtenant  bears  no  relation  to  the  orig- 
inal landlord  and  is  not  responsible  to  him  for  rent.  The  tenant 
from  whom  he  has  rented  is  his  only  landlord.  In  the  case  of 
an  assignment  of  the  lease  the  new  tenant  becomes  the  tenant 
of  the  original  landlord  and  must  pay  him  the  rent. 

Repairs.— A  tenant  cannot  make  repairs  upon  the  property 
fmted  and  deduct  the  amount  paid  out  from  the  rent,  for  that 
would  be  in  effect  compelling  the  landlord  to  do  it. 

HaUng  Improvements.— For  improvements  that  become  part 
of  the  premises,  or  such  as  cannot  be  removed  without  injury  to 
the  same,  the  tenant  can  claim  no  allowance  from  the  landlord; 
but  a  tenant  may  remove  from  rented  property  articles  whioh 
be  has  placed  for  use  in  some  trade,  such  as  steam  engines  or 
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tther  maohmefl,  or  even  buildings  ereoted  for  the  same  purpoaop 
or  artioles  for  domestic  use,  suoh  as  furnaces,  shelyes,  gas  fix 
tures,  etc.  Of  course  his  personal  property  a  tenant  can  remov«^ 
any  time  at  pleasure. 

Right  to  Quit.— Where  the  renting  is  for  a  [definite  time  no 
notice  from  either  party  to  the  other  is  necessary,  as  the  land- 
lord has  the  immediate  right  of  possession  as  soon  as  the  time 
expires;  so  the  tenant  has  also  the  right  to  vacate  at  that  time 
without  giving  notice  to  the  landlord.  Wliere,  however,  no 
limit  of  time  is  set  a  [notice  from  either  party  is  required  of  six 
months'  time  or  less. 

Payment  of  Taxes.— Where  the  tenant  is  to  pay  the  taxes  oa 
the  property  he  occupies  it  must  be  distinctly  stated  in  tho 
lease,  as  a  verbal  promise  is  of  no  effect. 

A  Recorded  Lease.— If  a  lease  for  three  or  more  yean  is 
acknowledged  and  recorded  in  the  recorder's  office,  then  the 
leased  property  cannot  be  secretly  or  fraudulently  conveyed 
during  that  tixne. 

Effects  of  Mortgage.— If  after  renting  the  landlord  should 
mortgage  the  property,  the  mortgagee*s  rights  would  be  subject 
to  those  of  the  tenant,  and  a  sale  or  foreclosure  could  not  disturb 
the  tenant's  possession. 

Duties  of  the  Landlord 

1,  It  is  the  landlord's  duty  to  see  to  it  that  his  tenant  has  the 
quiet  enjoyment  of  the  premises  and  is  not  disturbed  by  any  one 
having  a  better  title  to  the  same  than  the  landlord. 

2.  The  landlord  must  not  render  the  tenant's  occupation 
vncomf ortabU  by  erecting  anything  like  a  nuisance  on  or  near 
the  premises. 

8.  If  not.otherwise  provided  for  in  the  lease,  it  is  the  landlord's 
duty  to  pay  the  taxes,,  ground  rent,  or  interest  on  a  mortgage 
that  may  exist. 

4  The  landlord  is  not  bound  to  make  repairs  or  allow  the  ten- 
ant for  repairs  which  he  may  make  unless  especially  agreed  for 
In  advance  and  so  stated  in  tiie  lease. 

Duties  of  the  Tenant 

1,  The  tenant  must  take  such  care  of  the  premises  that  otheis 
may  not  be  injured  by  any  neglect  of  any  part  of  it. 

2.  The  chief  duty  of  the  tenant  is  to  pay  rent.  If  no  time  for 
liis  possession  is  fixed,  then  he  is  only  obliged  to  pay  for  the  time 


he  has  oooupied ;  but  if  under  any  agreement  for  a  certain  term 
he  wiU  have  to  pay  for  that  term. 

8.  He  is  expected  to  keep  the  premises  wind  and  water  tight 
and  repair  all  damages  made  or  suffered  by  him.  Natural  wear 
and  tear  he  need  not  make  good. 

4  The  tenant  is  obliged  to  return  the  premises  to  his  landlord 
at  the  end  of  his  term  undiminished  in  value  by  any  willful  or 
negligent  act  of  his.  This  requires  him  to  replace  broken  doom 
or  windows,  or  such  other  articles  as  may  have  been  broken  by 
use*  neglect  or  accident. 

Zaeaaa  for  Renting  a  House — Short  Form 

This  instrument,  made  the  first  day  of  April,  1011,  witnesseth,  that  I 
have  this  day  let  and  rented  unto  Charles  Waters  my  house  and  premises^ 
No.  430  Unoohi  Ave.,  in  the  Qty  of  Aurora  and  State  of  Illinois,  with  the 
sole  and  unhitemipted  use  and  occupation  thereof  for  one  year,  to  com* 
mence  the  first  day  of  May  next,  at  the  monthly  rental  of  twenty-five  doUanw 
payuble  in  advance. 

Witness  my  hand  and  seaL 

Jacob  Bimdeb.    [bbal] 

Zaease  for  limiting  a  House— X^mg  Fonn 

Hiis  Indenture,  made  the  20th  day  of  May,  1911,  between  William  B. 
Clark,  of  Chicago,  State  of  Illinois,  of  the  first  part,  and  James  L.  Holmes; 
of  the  same  place,  of  the  second  part, 

Witnesaeth,  That  the  party  of  the  first  part  has  hereby  let  and  rented  to 
the  party  of  the  second  part,  and  the  party  of  the  second  part  has  hereby 
hired  and  taken  from  the  party  of  the  first  part,  the  ground  floor,  cellar,  and 
second  story  of  the  premises  known  as  4244  Indiana  Ave.,  in  the  City  of 
Chicago,  with  the  appurtenances,  for  the  term  of  three  years,  to  commence 
the  first  day  of  June,  1911  at  the  yearly  rental  of  nine  hundred  dollars  ($900), 
payable  in  equal  quarterly  payments  on  the  usual  quarter  days  in  each  year. 

And  it  is  agreed  that  if  any  rent  shall  be  due  and  unpaid,  or  if  default 
shall  be  made  in  any  of  the  covenants  herehi  named,  then  it  shall  be  lawful 
for  the  said  party  of  the  first  part  to  re-enter  the  said  premises  and  to  remove 
aU  persons  therefrom. 

And  the  said  party  of  the  second  part  covenants  to  pay  to  the  said  party 
of  the  first  part  the  said  rent  as  herein  specified  and  that  at  the  expiration 
of  the  said  term  the  said  party  of  the  second  part  will  quit  and  surrender  the 
premises  hi  as  good  state  and  condition  as  reasonable  use  and  wear  thereof 
wih  permit,  damages  by  the  elements  excepted;  and  the  said  party  of  the 
first  part  covenants  that  the  said  party  of  the  second  part  on  paying  the 
aald  yearly  rent  and  performing  the  covenants  aforesaid  shall  and  may  peace- 
ably and  quietly  have,  hold,  and  enjoy  the  said  demised  premises  for  the 
lerm  aforesaid. 

In  witness  whereof  the  parties  hereto  have  herounto  IntetchAacsablv  set 
•Hieir  handa 

iViUJAM  B.  Clark, 

XGMXB  L.  HOLIUB 


Landlord's  Agreement 

This  certifies  that  I  have  let  and  rented,  this  first  day  of  June 
19 — ,  unto  Chas.  Burrows  my  house  and  lot.  No.  450  Taylor  Street. 
In  the  City  of  St  Louis,  State  of  Missouri,  and  its  ajuyurtenances ; 
he  to  have  the  free  and  uninterrupted  occupation  thereof  for  one 
year  from  this  date  at  the  yearly  rental  of  five  hundred  dollars,  to 
be  paid  monthly  in  advance,  rent  to  cease  if  destroyed  by  fire  or 
otherwise  made  untenantable. 

Hbnrt  Brandon. 

Tenant's  Agreement 

This  certifies  that  I  have  hired  and  taken  from  Henry  Brandon 
his  house  and  lot.  No.  450  Taylor  St,  in  the  City  of  St  Louisa  State 
of  Missouri,  with  appurtenances  thereto  belongrmir  for  one  year,  to 
commence  this  day,  at  a  yearly  rental  of  five  hundred  dollars,  to  be 
paid  monthly  in  advance  unless  said  house  oecomes  imtenantable 
from  fire  or  other  causes,  in  which  case  rent  ceases,  and  I  further 
agrree  to  give  and  yield  said  premises  one  year  from  this  first  day 
of  June,  19 — ,  in  as  good  condition  as  now,  ordinary  wear  and  dam- 
age by  the  elements  excepted. 

Given  under  my  hand  this  day,  etc. 

Chas.  Burrows. 


Landlord's  Notice  to  Quit 

To  Chas.  Burrows. 

Sir:  Please  observe  that  the  term  of  one  year  for  which  the 
house  and  land  situated  at  No.  450  Taylor  St,  and  now  occupied  by 
yourself,  were  rented  to  you  expired  on  the  first  day  of  June,  19 — . 
and  as  I  desire  to  repossess  said  premises  you  aore  hereby  requested 
and  required  to  vacate  the  same. 

Respectfully  yours, 

Henry  Brandon. 
8t  Louis,  Mo.,  June  10,  19 — . 

Tenants  Notice  of  Leaving 

To  Hbnrt  Brandon. 

Sir  :  The  premises  I  now  occupy  as  your  tenant  at  No.  450  Tay- 
lor St  I  shall  vacate  on  the  first  day  of  July,  19 — ,  you  will  please 
take  notice  accordingly. 

Yours  truly, 

Chas.  Burrows. 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  June  10,  19 — . 


r 
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FARM  LEASES 

While  the  foregoing  laws  are  of  general  applicatioii  to  land* 
lordfl  and  tenants,  some  additional  features  pertaining  to  farm 
leases  demand  special  attention. 

General  Daties  of  Fann  Tenants.— A  tenant  of  a  farm  is  bound 
without  a  special  clause  in  the  lease  to  cultivate  the  land,  and 
generally  so  to  manage  all  the  affairs  of  the  farm  as  good  hus- 
bandry requires,  and  as  is  the  custom  in  the  vicinity. 

Crops.— As  a  general  rule  when  no  time  is  specified  at  which 
the  tenancy  shall  cease,  the  tenant  is  entitled  to  the  so-called 
'^way-going  crops,*'  or  crops  of  the  present  season,  but  when 
the  time  is  fixed  and  [certain  the  tenant  is  not  [entitled  to  such 
crops,  because  he  knew  when  he  sowed  that  he  took  the  risk  of 
getting  his  crops  off  before  the  termination  of  his  term.  It  is 
also  held  |that  the  tenant  leaving  ia  entitled  only  to  the  annual 
productions  of  the  soil  raised  by  his  own  labor,  which  does  not 
include  the  permanent  and  natural  products  of  the  earth,  such 
as  trees,  fruits  of  the  orchard,  natural  grasses  and  the  lika 
Local  usages  of  the  country  are,  however,  largely  taken  into 
consideration  here,  and  special  statutes  of  the  States  may  vary 
greatly  in  this  respect. 

Manure.— It  is  a  general  law  that  manure  upon  a  leased  farm 
cannot  be  removed  by  the  outgoing  tenant. 

Fixtures.— The  question  as  to  what  constitute  fixtures  on  a 
farm  is  a  broad  one,  and  we  can  only  say  that  respecting  thi« 
the  rules  are  liberal  in  favor  of  the  tenant.  It  is  stated  in  a  gen* 
oral  way  that  a  tenant  may  sever  and  remove  at  any  time  all 
such  fixtures  of  a  chattel  nature  as  he  has  himself  erected  or 
placed  upon  the  rented  premises  for  the  purpose  of  ornament,, 
domestic  convenience,  or  to  carry  on  a  certain  trade;  such  may 
be  steam  engines  or  other  stationary  machinery  and  buildings 
erected  by  him^  for  such  machinery. 

Taxes.— The  tenant  in  possession  is  generally  considered  as 
liable  for  the  taxes,  but  without  special  agreement  Lie  is  under 
no  [obligations  |to  his  landlord  to  pay  the  taxes,  and  if  he  does 
pay  them  so  as  to  protect  himself  in  the  possession  and  free 
enjoyment  of  the  premises  he  can  deduct  the  amount  from  the 
rent  and  hold  his  landlord  for  any  excess  above  the  rent  due 
him. 

Gk>od  Advice*— No  class  of  litigation  is  more  intricate  and 
inimical  than  that  of  landlord  and  tenant.     It  should  thei#" 
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tore  be  aroided  if  poesibla  In  order  to  do  so  hare  your  lease 
oarefnllj  exeoated,  speGifying  as  fiar  as  possible  all  details  of 
oonditioiis,  and  then  observe  them  oarefolly.  If,  however,  any 
one,  be  he  landlord  or  tenant,  anticipates  difficulty,  then  wa 
advise  him  to  secure  the  services  of  a  competent  lawyer  to  help 
him  if  possible  to  avert  the  litigation  or  to  conduct  it  for  him. 

*'Law  and  justice  are  two  things  which  God  has  joined  but 
man  has  put  asunder." 

Lease  of  a  Fann 

This  Indenture,  made  thiB  fint  day  of  March.  Wl*  between  ChaB.  Ortland, 
6f  the  townahlp  of  Liale.  Oounty  of  Dupage,  and  State  of  Illinoia,  of  the  flnt 
part,  and  John  Burgees,  of  the  said  township  and  oounty,  of  the  second  part. 

Witneaseth,  Tliat  the  said  Chas.  Ortland,  for  and  in  consideration  of  the 
yearly  rents  and  covenants  hereinafter  mentioned  and  reserved  on  the  part 
and  behalf  of  the  said  Chas.  Ortland,  his  heirs,  executors,  and  administratoTB 
to  be  paid,  kept,  and  performed,  hath  demised,  set,  and  to  farm  let,  and  by 
these  presents  doth  demise,  set,  and  to  farm  let  unto  the  said  John  Burgess, 
his  heirs  and  assigns,  all  that  certain  piece,  parcel,  or  tract  of  land  situated, 
lying,  and  being  in  the  township  of  Lisle  aforesaid,  known  as  lot  No.  [deacrip^ 
tUm  if  farm  here},  now  in  the  possession  of  John  Hartman,  containing  three 
hundred  acres,  together  with  all  buildings  and  improvements,  to  have  and 
to  bold  the  same  unto  the  said  John  Burgess,  his  heirs,  executors,  and  assigns, 
from  the  first  day  of  May  next,  for  and  during  the  term  of  five  years  next 
ensuing,  and  fully  to  be  complete  and  ended,  yielding  and  paying  for  the  same 
mito  the  said  Chas.  Ortland,  his  heirs  and  assigns,  the  yearly  rent  or  sum 
of  One  Thousand  Dollars  on  the  first  day  of  May  in  each  and  every  year 
during  the  term  aforesaid,  and  at  the  expiration  of  said  term  or  sooner  if 
determined  upon,  he  the  said  John  Burgess,  his  heirs  or  assigns,  shall  and 
will  quietly  and  peacefully  surrender  and  yield  up  said  premises  with  the 
appurtenances  unto  the  said  Chas.  Ortland,  his  heirs  and  assigns,  in  as  good 
order  and  repair  as  the  same  are  now.  reasonable  wear.  tear,  and  casualties 
which  may  happen  by  fire  or  otherwise  only  excepted. 

In  witness  whereof  we  have  hereto  set  our  hands  and  seals. 

Crab.  Obtland,    [asAii) 
John  Bubqksb.     [ibbal] 
Signed,  sealed,  and  deiivered  I 

in  presence  of  f 

WnXIAM  KZJNK. 

▲  Lease  of  Real  Estate 

ThiB  Indenture,  made  this  third  day  of  January*  A.  D.  IflU*  between 
William  Gaston  of  the  Town  of  Oentralia,  in  the  Oounty  of  Markm  and  State 
«f  nUnolB,  of  the  first  part,  and  Chas.  Riley  of  the  Town  of  Salem,  hi  the  oounty 
and  State  aforeBaid,  of  the  second  part.  Witnesseth,  that  the  said  William 
Oaxton,  for  the  consideration  hereinafter  named,  hath  demised,  granted,  and 
leased  and  doth  by  these  presenu  hereby  demise,  grant,  and  lease  unto  the 
•aid  Chas.  ROey  and  his  assignB  Lots  five  (6)  and  six  (6)  hi  Block  eight  (8) 
of  the  original  Town  of  Oentralia,  as  shown  by  the  plat  of  said  town.  Also 
the  southeast  quarter    (&  E.  i)  of  Section  six  (6),  ia  Township  ten  (10), 
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Range  seven  (7),  west  of  fourth  Prinolx>al  Meridian,  and  containing 
eighty  (80)  acres,  according  to  government  survey,  together  with 
all  the  privileges  and  appurtenances  belonging  thereto,  to  have  and 
to  hold  the  above  described  premises  for  and  during  the  time  of 
three  years  from  the  date  hereof. 

And  the  said  Chas.  Riley  doth  covenant  and  agree  to  pay  the 
said  William  Caxton  or  his  assigns  the  sum  of  Nine  Hundred  Dol- 
lars as  yearly  rent  for  said  premises,  in  three  equal  payments  of 
Three  Hundred  Dollars  each,  at  the  expiration  of  every  four  months 
from  date,  during  the  continuance  of  this  lease. 

In  witness  whereof  the  said  parties  have  to  this  and  one  other  in- 
strument of  the  same  tenor  and  date  interchangeably  set  their  hands 
and  seals  the  day  and  year  first  above  written. 

WnxiAM  Caxton,    [bbalI 
Chas.   Rilbt.  [sbal] 

Signed,  sealed,  and  delivered 

in  preserice  of 

John  Weidmann. 


LICENSE 

License  is  a  special  permission  granted  by  a  competent 
authority  to  a  person  or  persons  to  carry  on  a  certain  trade  or 
business,  or  to  do  certain  acts,  at  a  certain  place,  within  a  cer- 
tain district,  city,  town,  or  village,  on  the  payment  of  a  special 
tax  or  premium  for  such  privileges. 

The  trades,  vocations  and  professions  for  which  licenses  are 
granted  are  of  great  variety.  They  are  regulated  by  statutes 
and  ordinances  of  city  governments,  which  provide  restrictions 
and  fix  penalties  for  violating  the  conditions  of  the  license  by 
misrepresentation  or  other  fraudulent  practice. 

A  license  is  liable  to  be  recalled  or  canceled  by  the  authori- 
ties who  have  issued  the  same,  either  in  accordance  with  a 
fixed  date  or  because  of  some  violation  by  the  licensed  person. 

Canvassers  and  Drummers  are  held  not  to  be  liable  to 
payment  of  a  peddler's  license  where  they  simply  take  orders 
from  samples  of  goods  or  prospectuses  of  books,  etc.  But  where 
they  have  the  goods  ready  for  delivery  they  come  within  the 
definition  of  peddlers  and  must  obtain  a  license. 

Government  License  to  sell  liquor,  etc.,  strictly  speaking, 
is  not  a  license,  but  simply  a  receipt  for  special  tax.  It  does 
not  authorize  the  sale  of  liquors,  etc.,  in  violation  of  State 
laws  or  municipal  regulations. 

A  license  may  be  legally  granted  in  mere  words  without 
writing,  but  in  such  cases  the  presence  of  a  competent  witness 
is  required  to  substantiate  the  same. 
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The  following  forms  may  Borve  as  general  models  and  prove  of 
MTvioe  to  some  interested  party. 

ZJeense  from  the  Ooyeznment  to  Retail  Uqaors 

S2a00.  Series  of  19U.  No.  807,860.  tJnited  Stotes  lUmp  for  tpedal 
Uz.    Internal  Revenue. 

Beoeived  from  WflUam  R.  Howard  the  sum  of  Twenty  Dollars  for  special 
tax  on  the  business  of  retail  liquor  dealer,  to  be  carried  on  at  deTehuid,  State 
«f  Ohio,  for  the  periods  represented  by  the  coupon  or  coupons  hereto 
attached. 


:  U.  &  RxY.  SxAu  :  Dated  at  CleTeland.  Ohio.  June  10. 1911. 


Cbab.  R.  Mobtsn, 
OoUector  1st  Dist.,  Stote  of  Ohio. 
Sevcfe  penalties  are  imposed  for  neglect  or  refusal  to  place  and  Jceep  this 
stamp  conspicuously  in  your  estabUshment  or  place  of  business. 

Fonn  of  Peddler's  License 

By  authority  of  the  Qty  of  Chicago,  permission  Is  hereby  given  to  Wm» 
O'Brien  to  peddle  green  fruit,  numbered  4M,  from  the  date  hereof  until  the 
ItaBt  day  of  April  next  hi  said  dty,  subject  to  the  ordinances  of  said  city  in 
such  cases  made  and  provided  and  to  revocation  by  the  Mayor  at  any 
time  at  his  discretion. 

: :  Witness  the  hand  of  the  Mayor  of  said  city  and 

:  carr  sxau  :      the  corporate  seal  thereof,  this  fifteenth  day  of  April, 

: :      MU. 

Cabtbb  H.  Habruon,  Mayor. 

Attest. ,  aty  aerlc 

On  the  back  of  the  license  Is  printed  the  foUowlng: 
LxcBNsn  450. 

To  Pbddlbbs:  Your  attention  is  directed  to  the  foUowing  section  from 
She  ordinanoe  relatin^r  to  peddlers. 

Section  ft.  Any  person  who  shall  exercise  the  vocation  of  peddler  by 
means  of  a  wagon^  cart,  or  other  vehicle  shall  cause  his  name,  together  with 
the  number  of  his  license,  to  be  painted  on  the  outside  of  his  vehicle,  the 
letters  and  figures  not  less  than  one  inch  in  length. 

Any  violation  of  this  section  shall  subject  the  offender  to  a  ilne  of  not 
leas  than  Five  Dollars  and  not  more  than  Fifty  DoUazs. 

LIENS 

A  Lien  is  a  hold  upon  or  right  to  property  to  seonre  the  pay- 
ment of  a  debt  or  the  discharge  of  an  obligation;  more  speolfic- 
ally,  it  is  a  right  in  one  person  to  retain  that  whioh  is  in  his 
possession  belonging  to  another,  till  certain  demands  of  the  per> 
eon  in  possession  are  satisfied. 

A  Lien  by  Force  of  Common  Law  consists  in  a  mere  right  to 
letain  possession  of  the  property  until  the  debtor  charge  is  paid. 
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A  Particular  Lien  holds  the  property  of  another  because  of 
labor  bestowed  upon  it  or  money  expended  for  it. 

A  General  Lien  includes  a  particular  lien  and  consists  in  a 
right  to  retain  the  property  of  another  because  of  a  general 
balance  due  from  the  owner. 

Parties  Having  a  Particular  Lien  Without  Special  Stat- 
ute.^ — Every  Mechanic  has  a  particular  lien  on  any  article 
on  which  he  has  expended  labor  and  money. 

Carriers  also  have  a  lien  on  all  goods  consigned  them  for 
special  services  rendered. 

Lawyers  have  a  lien  on  all  the  papers  in  a  case  for  their  pay. 

Pawnbrokers  have  a  right  of  lien  in  cases  where  the  person 
pawning  the  goods  has  authority  to  pledge,  but  not  otherwise. 

All  Venders  have  a  lien  on  goods  for  their  pay  as  long  as 
they  are  not  delivered,  but  not  after  that. 

Commission  Merchants  and  Brokers  have  a  general  lien 
on  goods  for  commission  due. 

Hotel  Keepers  have  a  lien  upon  the  baggage  of  their  guests 
for  accommodation  charges. 

Liens  by  Express  Agreement** — This  occurs  when  goods 
are  placed  into  the  hands  of  a  person  for  some  special  purpose 
with  an  express  contract  that  the  goods  shall  be  a  pledge  for 
the  labor  or  expense  incurred  or  where  property  is  delivered  to 
another  with  the  express  understanding  that  it  is  security  for 
a  loan  made  on  the  credit  of  it. 

Other  Important  Liens  are:  the  lien  upon  the  land  of  a 
debtor  created  in  favor  of  his  creditor  by  the  judgment  or  other 
process  of  a  court;  the  equitable  lien  of  a  seller  of  real  estate 
for  the  unpaid  balance  of  the  purchase  price,  which  is  recog- 
nized only  in  some  of  the  States;  and  the  statutory  lien  of 
mechanics  on  the  houses  and  ships  which  they  build  or  repair. 

Special  Statutes,^ — In  many  States  liens  are  given  by  special 
statutes  to  boarding-house  keepers,  livery  men  and  others. 

Requisites  of  a  Lien^ — ^The  essential  requisite  of  a  personal 
property  lien  consists  in  the  lawful  delivery  of  the  property  to 
the  party  claiming  the  lien  or  to  his  authorized  agent.  When- 
ever possession  is  voluntarily  given  up  the  lien  is  lost. 

Rights  of  Creditorii — A  creditor  can  by  lien  retain  posses- 
sion of  goods  even  against  the  assignee  or  debtor,  provided 
they  have  been  placed  honestly  into  his  hands. 

Enforcement  of  Liens. — A  person  holding  a  lien  under  the 
common  law  has  in  general  not  the  power  to  sell  the  property; 
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it  is  only  a  right  to  force  payment  by  holding  the  property  and 
thereby  depriving  the  owner  from  the  use  of  it  until  he  renders 
Justice  where  it  is  due.  Where  property  is  held  as  security  for 
a  loan  the  lender  may  sell,  but  he  must  give  due  notice  of  the 
time  and  manner  of  sale  so  as  to  give  the  owner  of  the  prop- 
erty all  possible  chance  to  redeem  or  to  waive  rights.  Many 
States  have  special  statutes  for  the  enforcement  of  liens  and  it 
is  safest  to  consult  these  where  enforcement  becomes  necessary. 

MECHANICS'  LIENS 

Liens  created  by  statutes,  although  based  upon  the  princi- 
ples of  common  law,  are  designed  to  go  further,  namely:  to 
give  liens  even  where  the  possession  is  not  with  the  consent  of 
the  owner  or  where  exclusive  possession  is  impossible. 

Mechanics'  liens  are  exclusively  created  by  statutes;  and  no 
matter  how  just  the  claim  may  seem  the  lien  will  not  exist 
unless  the  party  brings  himself  under  the  provisions  of  the 
statute. 

The  statute  is  based  upon  the  principle  that  the  party  who 
has  increased  the  value  of  the  property  by  his  labor  or  mate- 
rial furnished  should  have  security  upon  the  property  although 
changed  in  form. 

Mechanics  are  here  assured  of  their  right  to  a  lien  upon  the 
property  for  their  labor  and  material  furnished,  but  as  to 
details  concerning  the  conditions  of  the  lien  and  the  manner 
of  enforcing  it  they  will  do  well  to  consult  the  statutes  of 
their  particular  State. 

Before  bringing  action  to  enforce  such  a  lien,  notice  must 
be  given  in  writing  by  the  holder  of  the  lien  to  the  owner  of 
the  property,  and  in  order  to  guard  against  fraud  to  third 
parties,  the  certificate  of  the  claim  must  be  filed  with  the 
county  clerk  or  other  officer  as  provided  by  the  statute.  The 
following  form  may  be  used: 

Notice  of  Mechanics'  Lien 

CliBiK  OF  THB  Cook  Countt  Court, 
Chicago,  111. 
•Sis:  Please  take  notice^  that  I,  Frank  Greene,  resldinsr  at  4660 
Wentworth  Ave.,  in  the  City  of  Chicago^  County  of  Cook,  have  a  claim  a^inat 
Charlfit  HudaoD.  owner  (or  only  eorUractor,  at  the  cage  may  be)  of  a  new 
four-atory  brick  dwelling  house,  amounting  to  Fifteen  Hundred  and  Forty 
Dollars  and  Fifty  OentSp  now  due  to  me.  and  that  the  claim  is  made  for  and 
on  account  of  material  furnished  and   labor  done,   and  that  such  work  was 
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done  and  materials  fumiahed  in  pursuance  of  a  contract  entered  into  tha 
15th  day  of  April*  1911.   (here  describe  the  eotUrad,)  between  the  under- 

aigned  and  the  said  Chas.  Hudson.    The  said  buildhig  is  situated  on  Lot , 

In  Block ,  in  Stone's  addltkm  to  the  City  of  Chicago,  on  the  east  side  off 

Halsted  Street,  and  is  known  as  No.  3242  of  said  stzeeL    Ihe  foUowhig  is  • 
diagnm  ci  said  premises. 

ilnaert  diagram.) 

And  that  I  have  and  dalm  a  Uen  upon  said  building  and  the  appurte> 
nances  and  lot  on  whidi  said  building  stands,  subject  to  the  proriskxis  of  an 
Act  of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Illinois  entitled  **An  Act  to  Secure  the 
Payment  ci  Mechanics,  Laborers,  and  Persons  Furnishing  Material  Toward 
the  Erectkxi,  Altering,  or  Repairing  of  BuHdings  hi  the  City  ci  Chicago," 
passed ,  10 ,  and  of  the  acts  amending  the  same. 

Dated  this  16th  day  of  October,  UU. 

Frank  Greknb. 

Ftank  Greene,  being  duly  sworn,  says  that  he  is  the  daimant  mentioned  in 
the  foregoing  notice  of  lien;  that  he  has  read  the  said  notice  and  knows  the 
contents;  and  that  the  same  is  true  to  his  own  knowledge,  except  as  to  those 
matters  stated  on  Infomiation  and  belief,  as  to  those  matters  he  believes  to 
be  true. 

Frank  Gueens. 

Sworn  before  me  this  15th  day  of  October.  A.  D.  1911. 

Gbobgb  FEROXmON, 

PoUce  Justice. 

MAIL  ORDER  BUSINESS 

Origin.— The  mail  order  bosuess  is  an  evolution  of  the  depart- 
ment store,  or  the  oonoentration  under  one  management  of  the 
sale  of  every  imaginable  article  for  which  a  customer  can  be 
found.  It  is  simply  the  department  store  universalized  by  means 
of  the  postoffioe  establishment. 

The  Postal  Berviee  of  the  United  States  is  the  greatest  busi- 
ness concern  in  the  world.  It  is  estimated  that  it  handles  eight 
thousand  pieces  of  mail  matter  a  minute,  and  in  the  course  of  a 
year  from  four  to  five  billion  pieces,  including  letters,  papers, 
books  and  parcels. 

It  was  a  master  stroke  to  convert  this  great  institution  into  a 
business  agent  for  a  commercial  house,  and  a  fortune  was  real- 
ized from  it  almost  immediately.  Men  and  women  are  still 
making  fortunes  through  the  operation  of  this  great  postal 
department  store  system. 

The  mail  order  mercantile  business  originated  in  Chicago, 
where  it  is  now  carried  on  the  most  extensively.  In  1910  the 
mail  order  houses  of  that  city  did  a  total  business  of  $112,000,000 

How  to  engage  in  the  Bnaineaa.— One  who  has  made  a  success 
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of  ft  furnishes  the  following  rules  for  the  guidance  of  others 
who  may  wish  to  engage  in  the  business: 

First— Go  slowly.  Don't  decide  to  embark  upon  a  mail  order 
career  and  then  resign  your  present  position  without  knowing 
detinitely  in  what  direction  you  are  going  to  work.  A  few 
months  of  quiet  consideration  and  planning  won't  do  any  harm. 
There  will  be  as  many  customers  for  you  after  that  period  as 
there  are  now. 

Second.— Choose  carefully  a  "leader"  or  article  upon  which 
you  will  base  your  main  campaign  and  upon  which  you  can  get 
all  the  profit.  To  do  this,  unless  you  are  already  the  possessor  of 
an  exclusive  idea,  run  carefully  over  the  entire  list  of  what  people 
wear,  eat,  drink,  or  need  from  the  cradle  to  the  grava  Nothing 
Is  too  small  or  too  large  to  be  included  in  this  vast  catalogue,  and 
your  eventual  choice  will  probably  come  in  a  flash  of  inspiration. 

Third. — Having  chosen  your  leader,  investigate  carefully  the 
price  at  which  you  will  be  able  to  offer  it  to  successfully  com- 
pete with  other  similar  articles.  Be  sure  that  you  can  sell  it 
through  the  mails  cheaply  enough  to  meet  competition. 

Fourth.^— Plan  your  advertising.  Consultation  with  an  expert 
Is  a  safe  precaution,  as  an  advertising  man  possesses  experience 
that  will  be  valuable  to  you  even  if  you  are  brilliant  enough  to 
successfully  word  your  own  advertisement. 

Fifth. — Ab  a  general  rule  one-fifth  of  a  small  capital  is  not  too 
much  to  expend  in  experimenting.  When  you  begin  to  get 
results  resign  your  position,  devote  your  whole  time  to  your  new 
Imsiness,  and  develop  it  economically  and  judiciously  upon  the 
lines  originally  decided  upon. 

Sixth.— Do  not  be  content  with  a  single  leader.  Oet  from 
supply  houses  a  number  of  specialties,  and  inclose  circulars  for 
them  in  all  your  letters.  Any  orders  thus  gained  cost  merely 
the  two-cent  stamp  that  carries  the  bait. 

These  are  simple  rules  to  write,  but  it  takes  business  capacity 
to  carry  them  out^  The  days  of  the  "fake"  mail  business  are 
over.  Every  now  and  then  a  swindle  is  brought  to  light,  but 
the  government  is  stem  and  relentless  in  ferreting  out  and  sup- 
pressing such  enterprises.  It  was  the  government  that  gave  the 
mail  order  business  its  first  great  impetus  by  jreducing  the  rate 
of  postage,  and  it  is  the  government  that  has  doubled  the  total 
trade  in  the  last  few  years  by  establishing  the  rural  free  delivery 
system.  (For  rates  of  postage  on  merchandise,  etc,  see  Postal 
Information.) 


MERCANTILE  AGENCIES 

▲  Mercantile  Agency  is  an  eetabliBhment  for  supplying 
chants,  bankers,  and  all  who  do  a  more  or  less  credit  businesB^ 
with  information  as  to  the  financial  standing  of  persons  engaged 
in  business. 

How  they  Operate.~These  agencies  obtain  from  local  cor- 
respondents in  aU  parts  of  the  country  information  as  to  the 
character  and  personal  responsibility  of  individuals,  firms,  and 
corporations,  and  make  such  information  readily  available  at 
all  business  centers. 

Oommerdal  Ratings.— From  the  information  thus  obtained  is 
deduced  what  are  known  and  recognized  as  "commercial  rat- 
ings.'* The  names  of  the  various  merchants,  with  the  ratings, 
are  issued  quarterly,  in  book  form,  and  are  classified,  first  by 
states  and  provinces,  then  by  cities  and  towns,  all  arranged  in 
alphabetical  order.  These  volumes,  covering  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  embrace  a  million  and  a  quarter  of  distinctive 
business  organizations,  and  yet  so  simply  are  they  classified  that 
a  reference  can  be  had  with  as  much  readiness  as  the  finding  of  a 
subject  in  a  cyclopedia. 

Leading  Agencies.— The  Bradstreet  and  R  O.  Dun  &  Ca  con- 
cems  are  the  leading  agencies  for  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
They  have  headquarters  in  New  York,  and  sub-agencies  in  all 
principal  cities.  Agencies  also  exist  in  Europe,  and  importing 
and  exporting  houses  on  opposite  sides  of  the  globe  axe  thus 
kept  informed  as  to  each  other's  conmiercial  standing. 

Benefit  to  Merchants.— This  system  enables  the  solvent  mer- 
chant to  purchase  goods  anywhere  with  reasonable  certainty 
that  they  will  be  delivered  promptly,  avoiding  undue  delay  con- 
sequent to  investigating  his  credit.  The  agency  thus  serves  as 
a  sort  of  clearing-house  for  credit,  and  good  ratings  are  much 
sought  after  in  the  business  world. 

Credit  Books  are  also  issued,  furnishing  the  same  sort  of 
information  to  those  selling  to  particular  trades. 


^MORTGAGES 

A  Mort^gage  is  a  oonveyanoe  of  property,  either  real  or  per- 
eonal,  given  to  secure  payment  of  a  debt,  or  the  perf ormanoe  of 
some  special  act  When  the  debt  is  paid  the  mortgage  becomes 
Toid  and  of  no  value. 

Names  of  Parties.— The  person  mortgaging  his  property  is 
called  the  mortgagor,  and  the  person  to  whom  the  mortgage  is 
given  the  mortgagee. 

REAL  ESTATE  HOBTQAaES 

In  real  estate  mortgages,  unless  otherwise  provided,  the  per* 
son  giving  the  mortgage  retains  possession  of  the  property, 
receives  ail  the  rents  and  other  profits  and  pays  all  taxes  and 
other  expenses. 

Host  be  in  Writing.-— All  real  estate  mortgages  must  be  in 
writing,  signed  and  sealed.  The  time  when  the  debt,  to  secure 
which  the  mortgage  was  given,  is  due  must  be  plainly  stated, 
and  the  property  conveyed  must  be  clearly  described  and 
located. 

Must  be  Acknowledged.— A  mortgage  pledging  real  estate 
must  be  acknowledged  like  a  deed,  before  a  proper  public  officer, 
whose  duty  it  is  to  record  such  instruments. 

The  Accompanying  Bond  or  Note.— It  is  usual  not  only  to 
insert  a  covenant  of  promise  in  the  mortgage  to  pay  the  debt, 
but  for  the  mortgagor  to  give  also  his  bond  or  note,  as  collateral 
to  the  personal  security.  In  this  case  the  mortgagee  may  sua 
and  recover  upon  the  note  or  bond,  or  he  can  foreclose  his  mort- 
gage; and  if  there  is  not  sufficient  realized  from  the  sale  to  pay 
the  debt  he  may  recover  the  balance  on  the  bond  or  note. 

The  bond  or  note  is  drawn  precisely  like  any  other  instrument 
of  the  kind.  In  the  case  of  notes,  it  is  customary  to  state  therein 
that  they  are  secured  by  a  mortgage  of  even  date. 

Ownership.— Formerly  the  mortgagee  was  considered  the  legal 
owner  of  the  property,  but  now  he  is  regarded  as  having  only  a 
lien  upon  the  property  by  VTay  of  security.  The  title  still 
remains  in  the  mortgagor. 

Bedemption.— By  what  is  termed  equity  of  redemption  the 
mortgagor  is  given  further  time  to  redeem  his  property  after  the 
debt  for  which  the  mortgage  is  security  falls  due.  Within  this 
extended  time  he  must  pay  the  full  amount  of  the  mortgage 
with  the  interest  prescribed  by  the  statute. 
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L  is  such  a  poBitiTe  rii^  tiisk  tt  bh^ 
be  mAd^  mad  k  of  such  a  chacactor  that  the  law  rafaseB  to  allow 
it  to  be  foregone^  even  bj  an  agreement  to  tiiat  effect  in  tbe 
mortgage. 

Power  ei  Sale.— A  power  of  sale  is  not  fwwntial  to  a  mortgage^ 
bat  it  maj  oontain  a  clanae  permitting  the  sale  of  the  pruperij. 
If  forfdted  by  nonpayment  of  debt»  as  reqniied.  A  mortgage 
maj  be  so  drawn  that  the  property  can  be  sold  without  decree 
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from  the  Court,  according  to  the  statutes  of  the  State,  or  b^ 
agreement  of  the  parties. 

Mortgages  are  sometimes  so  drawn  that  a  single  failure  in 
paying  the  interest  at  a  stated  time  renders  due  the  whole,  both 
principal  and  interest,  and  gives  the  mortgagee  authority  to  sell 
the  property  long  before  the  debt  is  due. 

Asiignment.— A  mortgage  can  be  assigned,  but  unless  the 
bond  or  note  ia  also  assigned  it  is  worthless  and  gives  no  right 
to  foreclose. 

Making  Payments.— If  the  wording  in  the  mortgage  or  note 
is,  "pajrable  on  or  before*'  a  certain  date,  the  creditor  cannot 
oompel  pigment  before  that  date  (if  the  interest  is  kept  up);  but 
the  debtor  if  so  disposed  can  pay  at  any  time  and  the  creditor 
must  accept  it 
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A  debtor  oannot  oompel  his  creditor  to  aooept  payment  before 
it  is  due,  beoauee  he  has  a  right  to  have  his  monej  remain  on 
interest  according  to  agreement. 

Whenever  payment  is  made  upon  a  note  or  hond  or  mortgage 
it  should  be  oarefuUy  indorsed  upon  the  instrument. 

Tendeiing  Paiyment— If  the  full  amount  due  on  a  mortgage  is 
tendered  to  the  creditor  it  stops  the  interest  and  releases  the 
Uen  on  the  mortgage,  but  the  debt  remains.  The  creditor  has 
after  that  only  the  individual  responsibility  of  the  debtor  to 
fleoure  his  claim.    This  rule  is  applicable  to  mortgages  on  real 
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and  personal  property,  as  also  to  all  liens  for  personal  labor  and 
chattels. 

Foreclosare.— If  the  mortgagor  f^dls  to  meet  'the  conditions  of 
the  mortgage  then  the  mortgagee  may  foreclose.  The  method 
of  foreclosure  differs  in  the  several  states.  In  some  the  statutes 
prescribe  a  short,  summary  method ;  in  others  an  action  of  court 
is  necessary;  in  still  others  either  method  is  legal 
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The  methods  of  foreclosing  vary  in  different  States,  but  the 
following  general  steps  are  common  in  all: 
1.  Application  to  a  Court  of  Chancery  for  authority  to  fore* 


9.  Hearing  the  parties  by  the  Court 
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8.  Referring  the  case  to  a  Master  in  Chanoery. 
4  Advertising  the  property. 

5.  Selling  it  to  the  highest  bidder  at  auction. 

6.  Deeding  it  to  the  purchaser. 

7.  Paying  over  any  surplus  fund  remaining  from  the  sale  tm 
the  mortgagor. 

Since  the  interests  involved  in  giving  and  taking  a  mortgage 
on  real  estate  are  of  such  great  importance  that  a  mistake  in 
executing  it  or  in  complying  with  its  conditions  may  subject 
the  interested  parties  to  much  trouble  and  heavy  losses,  the 
mortgage,  bond  and  note  should  be  drawn  up  with  the  utmost 
oare  and  the  conditions  laid  down  strictly  and  promptly  com- 
plied  with. 

Promissory  Note  Secured  by  Mortgage 

13.000.  New  York.  March  15.  19U. 

One  year  after  date  I  promise  to  pay  to  Robert  Hartless  Three  Thouaand 
Dollars  at  the  First  National  Bank  of  New  York  aty,  with  interest  at  the 
rate  of  seven  per  cent  per  annum,  making  such  sale,  on  demand,  to  the  party 
for  value  received. 

This  note  is  secured  by  a  mortgage  of  even  date  herewith  on  certahi  real 
•state  (describe  the  premises). 

Signed,  Julius  Hawthornb. 

Seal  Estate  Mortgage  to  Secure  Payment  of  Above  Note 

This  Indenture,  made  this  15th  day  of  March,  in  the  year  one  thousand 
nine  hundred  and  eleven,  between  Julius  Hawthorne,  of  the  City,  Ooonty,  and 
State  of  New  York,  and  Margaret,  his  wife,  parties  of  the  first  part,  and 
Robert  Hartless,  of  the  City  of  Chicago,  County  of  Cook,  and  State  of  Illinois, 
party  of  the  second  part, 

Witnesseth,  That  the  said  party  of  the  first  part,  for  and  in  oonsideratioD 
of  the  sum  of  Taree  Thousand  Dollars,  does  grant,  bargain,  sell,  and  conv^ 
vnto  the  said  party  of  the  second  part  and  to  his  heirs  and  assigns  all,  (give  a 
complete  description  of  the  premises  mortQaged\  together  with  all  the  heredita- 
ments and  appurtenances  thereto  belonghig  or  in  anywise  appertaining. 

This  conveyance  is  intended  as  a  mortgage  to  secure  the  payment  of  the 
above  note  according  to  the  condition  of  the  same,  and  these  presents  shall 
l>e  void  if  such  payment  be  made. 

But  in  case  default  shall  be  made  in  the  payment  of  the  principal  or  interest 
as  above  provided,  then  the  party  of  the  second  part,  his  executors,  admin- 
istrators, and  assigns,  are  hereby  empowered  to  sell  the  premises  abova 
described,  with  all  and  every  of  the  appurtenances  or  any  part  thereof* 
In  the  manner  prescribed  by  law,  and  out  of  the  money  arising  from  such 
sale  to  retain  the  said  principal  aod  interest,  together  with  the  costs  and 
charges  of  making  such  sale,  and  the  surplus  if  any  there  be  shall  be  pai4 
by  the  party  making  such  sale,  on  demand,  to  the  party  of  the  first  part,  his 
heirs  or  assigns,  etc 
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In  wltneiB  whereof  said  party  of  the  first  part  hereunto  set  their  handi 
1  seals  the  day  and  year  first  above  written. 

Julius  Hawthorne,     [seal] 
Maboarbt  Hawthobnb.  [seal 
.  sealed,  and  delivered  ) 
In  pvesence  of  ) 

Walter  Mat, 

HaBVBT  rfONSS. 

Mortgftg8 — Short  Fonn 

tbo  Mortgagor,  Oeorge  E.  Arnold  and  CharloUe  Arnold,  his  toife,  of  the 
I  of  Wooster,  in  the  County  of  Wayne  and  State  of  Ohio,  Morigaffe  and 
Warrani  to  John  Randolph,  of  the  same  place,  to  secure  the  payment  of 
o  eerkdn  promiaaory  note  for  the  sum  of  One  Thousand  DoUars,  payable  to  the 
m€er  of  the  said  John  Randolph  in  two  years  from  the  date  thereof,  with  interest 
at  the  rate  of  six  per  cent  per  annum,  payable  semiannually,  the  following 
described  Real  Estate:  Lots  number  one  (1),  two  (2),  and  three  (3)  in  Blodc 
No.  fifteen  (16)  of  Carter's  Addition  to  the  Town  of  Wooster,  in  the  County 
of  Wayne  and  State  of  Ohio,  hereby  releasing  and  waiving  all  rights  under  and 
hj  virtue  of  the  Homestead  Exemption  Laws  of  this  State. 
Dated  ttilt  4lli  day  of  May.  A.  D.  191L 

Qborgb  E.  Arnold,      [seal] 
CHARLornB  Arnold,      [seal] 
Signed,  sealed,  and  delivered  ) 
In  presence  of  ) 

Arthur  B.  Lowe. 
Harry  N.  Stevens. 

SeleaBe  and  Satisfaction  of  Mortgage 

Know  aU  Men  by  These  Presents,  Tliat  the  debt  secured  by  mortgage 

upon  the  following  described property,  situated  in ,  in County, 

In  the  State  of ,  to-wit :  (describino  it),  wherehi  Chas.  Anderson  is  grantor 

and  lYed  Jcdmson  is  grantee,  and  dated ,  a of  which  is in 

Tolume ,  page  ^>— ,  in  the  office  of  the  (register  or  recorder)  of  deeds  of 

County, ,  has  been  fully  satisfied,  in  consideration  of  which  said 

inortgage  is  hereby  released. 

Fred  Johnson. 

Witness: ^. 


sJ 


CHATTEL  MOBTQAaXS 


A  Ohattel  Mortgage  is  a  mortgage  on  personal  property. 
Persons  sometimes  desire  to  use  their  personal  property  as  secu- 
wHj  and  yet  retain  possession  of  it,  as,  for  instance,  fomiture, 
madhinery,  tools,  a  library,  eta  This  oan  be  done  by  giving  a 
chattel  mortgage,  which  is  really  a  conditional  sale  of  the  prop- 
erty, to  the  creditor,  whose  the  property  becomes  if  the  debt  is 
not  paid  when  due. 
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Boles  Qoverning  Ohattel  Mortgages 

1.  A  ohattel  mortgage  must»  in  some  of  the  States,  be 
acknowledged  before  a  justice  of  the  peace  or  before  the  county 
judge. 

2.  It  runs  out  in  two  years  or  such  other  time  as  prescribed  l^ 
the  State  statute. 

8.  No  seal  is  necessary,  though  commonly  used,  in  a  chattel 
mortgage. 

4  A  peison  cannot  mortgage  property  which  he  does  not  own. 
Hence  a  chattel  mortgage  made  by  a  merchant  upon  all  goods 
which  he  may  hereafter  purchase  is  of  no  effect. 

5.  If  the  mortgagor  retains  possession,  the  instrument  is  of  no 
avail  as  against  third  parties  unless  recorded  in  accordance  with 
the  law  of  the  State  where  it  is  made. 

0.  The  proi^erty  must  be  taken  possession  of  by  the  mortgagor 
when  the  mortgage  matures,  or  other  creditors  can  claim  the 
property. 

7.  If  the  debt  is  not  paid  when  due  the  property  becomes  the 
creditor's  and  the  debtor  is  entitled  to  no  surplus. 

8.  It  is  a  criminal  offense  for  the  mortgagor  to  sell  the  prop- 
erty covered  by  a  chattel  mortgag<^. 

0.  Mortga^ires  of  personal  property  should  have  a  clause  pro- 
viding for  the  equity  of  redemption. 

10.  A  mortgagee  may  sell  or  transfer  his  mortgage  to  another, 
but  the  purchaser  cannot  sell  the  property  until  the  mortgage 
mature& 

Ohattel  Mortgage,  with  Power  of  Sale 

Know  aU  Men  by  Theee  Presents,  That  I,  John  F.  Thomas,  of  the  City  or 
Wilmington,  State  of  Delaware,  hi  consideration  of  five  hundred  dollars  to 
me  paid  by  Henry  A«  Davis,  of  the  city  and  State  aforesaid,  the  receipt  of 
which  is  hereby  acknowledged,  do  hereby  grant,  bargain,  and  sell  unto  the  said 
Henry  A.  Davis,  and  his  assigns,  forever,  the  following  goods  and  chattels,  t« 
wit: 

[Here  insert  an  accurate  list  of  the  articles  mortgagei,  giving  a  futt  desarip^ 
tian  of  each,] 

To  Have  and  To  Hold,  All  and  singular  the  said  goods  and  chattels  unto 
the  mortgagee  herein,  and  his  assigns,  to  their  sole  use  and  behoof  forever. 
And  the  mortgagor  herein,  for  himself  and  for  his  heirs,  executors,  and  admin^ 
IstratoTs,  does  hereby  covenant  to  and  with  the  saldfmortgagee  and  his  assigns, 
the  said  mortgagor  is  lawfully  possessed  of  the  said  goods  and  chattels,  as 
of  his  own  property;  that  the  same  are  free  from  all  taicumbrances,  and  that 
he  will  warrant  and  defend  the  same  to  him,  the  said  mortgagee  and  his 
Mslgns,  against  the  lawful  dalms  and  demands  of  all  persons. 

Pr^vidsd,  NeverihdUB,  TtitA  if  the  said  mmtgignr  shall  pay  to  the 
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BOftffftffee.  on  the  tenth  day  of  May.  In  the  year  1911,  the  Bom  of  flye  hundred 
<loUan,  then  this  mortgace  is  to  he  yoid,  otherwise  to  remain  in  full  fuoe  aa4 
effect. 

And  Provided  Further,  That  until  default  be  made  by  the  said  mortgagor 
In  the  performance  of  the  condition  aforesaid,  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  for 
him  to  retain  the  possession  of  the  said  goods  and  chattels,  and  to  use  and 
enjoy  the  same;  but  if  the  same  or  any  part  thereof  shall  be  attached  or 
daimed  by  any  other  person  or  persons  at  any  time  before  payment,  or  the 
said  mortgagor^  or  any  person  or  persons  whateyer,  upon  any  pretense,  shall 
attempt  to  cany  off,  conceal,  make  way  with,  sell,  or  in  any  manner  dispose 
of  the  same  or  any  part  thereof,  without  the  authority  and  permission  of  the 
said  mortgagee  or  his  executors,  administrators,  or  assigns,  in  writing  ex- 
pressed, then  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  for  the  said  mortgagee,  with  or 
without  assistance,  or  his  agent  or  attorney,  or  his  executors,  administrators, 
or  assigns,  to  take  possession  of  said  goods  and  chattels,  by  entering  upon 
any  premises  whereyer  the  same  may  be,  whether  in  this  county  or  State,  or 
elsewhere,  to  and  for  the  use  of  said  mortgagee  or  his  assigns.  And  If  the 
moneys  hereby  secured,  or  the  matters  to  be  done  or  perfbrmed,  as  aboye 
spedfled,  are  not  duly  paid,  done,  or  performed  at  the  time  and  according  to 
the  conditions  aboye  set  forth,  then  the  said  mortgagee,  or  his  attorney  or 
agent,  or  his  executors,  administrators,  or  assigns,  may  by  ylrtue  hereof,  and 
without  any  suit  or  process.  Immediately  enter  and  take  possession  of  said 
goods  and  chattels,  and  sell  and  dispose  of  the  same  at  public  or  priyate  sale, 
and  after  satisfying  the  amount  due.  and  all  expenses,  the  surplus.  If  any 
remain,  shall  be  paid  oyer  to  said  mortgagor  or  his  assigns.  The  exhibitkm 
of  this  mortgage  shall  be  suflldent  proof  that  any  person  dalming  to  act  for 
the  mortgagee  is  duly  made,  constituted,  and  appointed  agent  and  attorney 
to  do  whateyer  Is  aboye  authorised. 

In  WUnesa  Whereof,  The  said  mortgagor  has  hereunto  set  his  hand  and 
seal  this  tenth  day  of  May.  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  nine  hundred 
and  eleyeo. 

John  F.  Thomas.       [sbal] 
Sealed  and  deliyered    ) 

In  presence  of         ) 
William  Wdb, 
Harbison  Wool. 
0rATS  OF  Dblawabb,  ) 

Sussex  C6unty.       ) 

This  mortgage  was  acknowledged  before  me  by  J.  F.  Thomas,  this  tentk 
day  of  May   A   D  1911 

Andbbw  Wbttb, 
Justice  of  the  Peaoa^ 
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SAFE  IIBTHOD8 


NATURALIZATION 


All  foreigners  not  bom  within  the  jurisdiotion  of  the  United 
States  are  regarded  as  aliens  until  they  are  naturalized. 

An  alien  has  not  the  right  to  vote  at  elections  of  officers  of 
the  government.  State,  county,  city  or  town;  neither  can  he 
hold  a  public  office  nor  serve  on  a  jury  before  having  declared 
his  intention  of  becoming  a  citizen. 

Bights  of  Aliens.  An  alien  who  is  eligible  to  citizenship  is  en- 
titled to  all  the  privileges  of  a  citizen,  except  political  rights.  He 
can  buy  and  sell  real  estate  and  personal  property,  make  con- 
tracts and  sue  and  be  sued;  he  is  entitled  to  the  fuUJprotection  of 
the  government  in  his  person  and  his  property. 

HOW  TO  BECOME  NATDBAUZED 

1.  Declaratioii  of  Intention.»Two  years  before  he  can  be 
admitted  as  a  citizen  an  alien  must  declare  his  intention  to 
become  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  before  a  federal  court,  or 
flome  local  court  of  record,  or  the  clerk  of  either  of  such  courts. 
This  declaration  entitles  him  to  a  vote  in  most  of  the  Statea. 
He  must  take  the  following  oath  before  the  oourt: . 
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I,  Jacob  M.  Becker,  do  swear  that  I  wUI  support  the  constitution  of  th* 
United  States  and  that  I  do  absolutely  and  entirely  renounce  and  abjure  for- 
eyer  all  allegiance  to  any  foceign  Prince,  PotenUte.  State  or  Sovereignty 
whatsoever,  and  particulariy  do  absolutely  and  entirely  renounce  and  abjure 
sdl  allegiance  and  fidelity  to  the  Kingdom  of  Prussia,  whereof  I  was  a  subject. 

Jacob  H.  Beckxb. 

Sworn  and  subscribed  in  open  court  this  20th  day  of  December,  A.  D.  19UL 

2.  Nataralisation  OompletecL^Two  years  after  filing  hia  decla- 
ration of  intention,  having  been  a  resident  of  the  United  States 
for  five  years,  he  again  appears  in  court,  giving  written  proof 
that  he  has  been  long  ^enough  in  the  United  States  to  become  • 
dtizen,  establishes  hia  eligibility,  renounces  foreign  allegiance 
and  makes  oath  of  his  allegiance  as  a  citizen,  accompanied  by 
the  oath  of  two  witnesses,  giving  proof  of  kis  residence  and  moral 
character. 

3.  Titled  Aliens. — Any  alien  who  has  borne  a  hereditary  title 
or  been  a  member  of  an  order  of  nobility  must  renoance  sach 
title  or  position  expressly  before  becoming  naturalized. 

No  aifen  may  become  naturalized,  if  physically  capable,  who 
does  not  speak  the  English  language. 

4.  Minor  Resident  Aliens. — A  person  having  arrived  in  the 
United  States  under  the  age  of  eighteen  years,  after  reaching  that 
age,  and  at  least  two  years  before  his  admission,  may  file  his 
declaration  of  intention,  and  then  after  he  is  twenty-one  and  hag 
resided  in  the  United  States  for  five  years,  including  his  minority 
he  may  be  admitted  to  citizenship. 

5.  Widow  and  Ohildren  of  Declarant.— If  an  alien  should  die 
after  he  has  legally  filed  his  declaration  and  taken  the  necessary 
oath  of  affirmation,  but  before  he  is  actually  naturalized,  then 
Ills  widow  and  children  are  entitled  to  all  the  rights  and  priT» 
ilegesof  citizens  upon  taking  the  required  oaths  or  affirmatiois 
-vvhich  would  have  been  required  of  him. 

6.  Ohildren  of  Naturalised  PeraonB.— Children  of  naturalized 
persons,  if  under  twenty-one  years  of  age  at  ,the  time  of  the. 
naturalization  of  their  parents  and  residing  in  the  United 
States,  are  considered  as  citizens  thereof;  and  the  children  of 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  though  bom  in  a  foreign  country, 
are  citizens  of  the  United  States. 

7.  Oertiflcate  of  Natoralixation.— A  person  who  has  been  nat* 
nralized  according  to  law  is  entitled  to  a  certificate,  which  is 
iasoed  under  the  hand  of  the  clerk  and  seal  of  the  court    Buoh 
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«ertlfloate  may  In  oertain  droumstanoes  be  of  much  importanoi 
to  a  naturalized  person  and  should  be  obtained  and  preserved. 

Eligibility. — Any  free  wliite  alien  or  any  alien  of  African  nati- 
Tity  or  descent  is  eli^ble.  Anarchists,  Chinese  and  polygamists 
prohibited. 

OmZENSHZP  AND  SUFIBAQE 

HatoraUsationt  or  citizenship,  is  governed  by  national  law, 
^vhioh  provides  that  no  alien  shall  be  naturalixed  until  after  five 
^'ears*  residence. 

SufErage,  or  the  right  to  vote,  is  governed  by  the  laws  of  the 
different  States. 

A  Nataralised  Oitisen  is  not  entitled  to  vote  unless  the  law  of 
Ihe  State  where  naturalized  confers  the  privilege  upon  him,  and 
in  many  States  an  alien  may  vote  six  months  after  landing,  if 
he  has  declared  his  intention,  under  the  laws  of  the  United 
States,  to  become  a  citizen. 

Inhabitants  of  Insular  Possessions.— By  the  act  of  1900  cre- 
ating Hawaii  a  territory  the  inhabitants  were  declared  to  be 
citizens  of  the  United  States.  The  inhabitants  of  the  Philip- 
pines and  Porto  Rico  are  entitled  to  full  protection  under  the 
€X>nstitution,  but  not  to  the  privileges  of  United  Stater  dtiienship 
«ntil  Congress  so  decrees,  by  admitting  the  countries  as  States 
<or  organizing  them  as  territories. 

QUALIFICATIONS  FOR  VOTING 

In  all  the  States  except  Colorado,  Idaho,  Utah,  Wyoming, 
Washington,  Kansas,  Arizona,  Orescon  and  California,  the  right 
to  vote  at  general  elections  is  restricted  to  males  of  twenty-one 
years  of  age  and  upward. 

Women  are  entitled  to  vote  at  all  elections,  the  same  as  men, 
in  Colorado,  Idaho,  Utah,  Wvoming,  Washington,  Kansas, 
Arizona,  Oregon  and  Illinois  (with  some  restrictions) ,  California, 
and  at  school  elections  in  Connecticat,  Iowa,  Kentacky,  Mas- 
sachusetts, Minnesota,  Nebraska,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  North 
Dakota,  Ohio,  Soath  Dakota,  Vermont  and  Wisconsin. 

In  New  York  women  otherwise  qualified,  but  for  sex,  vote  at 
iHllage  elections  and  town  meetings  to  raise  money  by  tax  or 
assessment  if  they  own  property  in  the  village  or  town. 

Persona  Unable  to  Read  cannot  vote  in  Connecticnt  In 
California  a  person  unable  to  read  the  constitution  in  EngHah 
and  to  write  his  name  cannot  vote.  In  Massadhuaetts  in  order  to 
^vote  a  person  must  be  able  to  both  read  and  write.    In  Miaslih 


sipjpi  a  voter  mast  be  able  to  read  or  understand  the  Constitntion. 

in  all  the  States  persons  convicted  of  felony,  and  in  most  of  the 

States  panpers,  idiots  and  Innatics  are  excluded  from  suffrage. 

NATURALIZATION  PAPERS 
Declaration  of  Intention. 

(Inv&lid  for  all  purposes  seven  years  after  the  date  hereof.) 


s.  B. 


I — ->^^ — years,  occupation . , 

do  declare  on  oath  (or  affirm)  that  my  persona]  description  is: 

Color ,  complection ,  height ^  weight ,  color  of 

hair ,  color  of  eyes ,  other  visible  distinctive  marks 

;  I  was  bom  in , ,  on  the day  of 

,  Anno  Domini ,    I  now  reside  at ,  I 

emigrated  to  the  United  States  of  America  from on  the 

vessel ;  my  last  foreign  residence  was It  is 

my  bona  fide  intention  to  renounce  forever  all  allegiance  and 
fidelity  to  any  foreign  prince,  potentate,  state,  or  sovereignty, 

and  particularly  to ,  of  which  I  am  now  a  citizen 

(or  subject);  I  arrived  at  the  (port)  of... ,  in  the  State  (or 

Territory  or  District)  of^ ,  on  or  about  the day 

of ,Anno  Domini;  I  am  not  an  anarchist;  I  am  not  a 

polygamist  nor  a  believer  in  the  practice  of  polygamy;  and  it  is* 
my  intention  in  good  faith  to  become  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States  of  America  and  to  permanently  reside  therein  so  help  me 
God.  (Original  signature  of  declarant) 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  (or  affirmed)  before  me  this ■■.., 

day  of ...„,Anno  Domini . 

[L.8.]  

(Official  character  of  attestor) 

Certificate  of  Naturalization 

Number 

Petition,  volume page 

Stub,       volume page 

(Signature  of  holder) ^-....^ 

Description  of  holder:  Age ,  height ,  color ,  complec« 

tion ,  color  of  eyes color  of  hair ,  visible  distinguish- 
ing marks Name,  age,  and  place  of  residence  of  wife .. 

Names,  ages,  and  places  of  residence  of  minor  children...:...., 

ss: 

Be  it  remembered,  that  at  a term  of  the court  of , 

held  at ,  on  the day  of ,  in  the  vear  of  our  Lord  nine- 
teen hundred  and ,  who  previous  t6  his  (or  her)  naturaliza- 

tion  was  a  citizen  (or  subject)  of ,  at  present  residing  at  num- 
ber.   street,  city  (or  town), State  (or  Territory  or 

District),  having  applied  to  be  admitted  a  citizen  of  the  United 
StatM  of  America  pursuant  to  law,  and  the  court  having  found 


f 
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that  the  petitioner  had  redded  continuously  within  the  United 
States  for  at  least  five  years  and  in  this  state  for  one  year  imme- 
diately preceding  the  date  of  the  hearing  of  his  (or  her)  petition, 
and  that  said  petitioner  intends  to  reside  permanently  in  the 
United  States,  had  in  all  respects  complied  with  the  law  in  rela- 
tion thereto,  and  that  ....he  was  entitled  to  be  so  admitted,  it  was 
thereupon  ordered  by  the  said  court  that  ^..he  be  admitted  as  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

In  testimony  whereof  the  seal  of  said  court  is  hereunto  affixed 
on  the day  of. ,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  nineteen  hun- 
dred and and  of  our  independence  the . 

[L.S.]  ^ 

(Official  character  of  attestor) 


The  Registration  of  Voters  is  required  in  the  states  of  Ala- 
bama, Arizona,  California,  Colorado,  Connecticut,  Florida, 
Georgia,  Idaho,  Illinois  (in  Cook  County,  if  unregistered,  voter 
cannot  swear  in  his  vote) ,  Indiana,  Iowa  (in  cities  of  8,500  or 
over) ,  Kansas  (in  cities  of  the  first  and  second  class) ,  Kentucky 
(in  corporated  towns  and  cities)  Louisiana,  Maine,  Maryland, 
Massachusetts,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Mississippi,  Missouri  (in 
cities  of  25,000  or  over),  Montana  (in  cities  of  over  7,000) » 
Nebraska,  New  .Hampshire,  New  Jersey,  New  Mexico,  New 
York,  North  Carolina,  North  Dakota  (in  towns  of  890  or  over), 
Ohio  (in  cities  of  over  14,000) ,  Oklahoma  (in  cities  of  over  2,500), 
Oregon,  Pennsylvania,  South  Carolina,  South  Dakota,  Rhode 
Island,  (by  non-taxpayers) ,  Tennessee,  Utah,  Vermont,  Virginia^ 
Washington.  West  Virginia,  Wisconsin  and  Wyoming. 

In  Pennsylvania  voters  are  registered  by  the  assessors. 

Registration  is  not  required  in  Arkansas  or  Texas. 


OFFICIAL  POSITIONS 
UNDER  THE  CIVIL  SERVICE  ACT 

The  Civil  Service  Act,  as  it  is  oommonly  called,  or  the  "Aotto 
fi^golate  and  Improve  the  Civil  Service  of  the  United  States." 
•8  it  is  offioiaUy  designated,  was  passed  in  January,  188a  It 
pvovideB  for  the  appointment  of  three  oommiwionerB,  a  ohief 
szaminer,  a  secretary,  and  other  empk^ees,  and  makes  it  the 
doty  of  the  commissioners  to  aid  the  President  in  preparing 
roles  for  carrying  the  new  act  into  effect,  to  malce  regalatioir 
to  govern  all  examinations  held  under  the  provisioins  of  the  act 
«tid  to  make  investigations  and  report  upon  all  matters  touohinf 
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the  enforcement  and  effect  of  the  rules  and  legnlationB,  The 
addreaB  of  the  commissioner  is  Washington*  D.  C. 

Number  of  posittons.— ^There  are  over  835,000  positions  in  the 
ezeootiTe  civil  service,  about  half  of  which  are  subject  to  com- 
petitive examination. 

Qualifications  of  Applicants. — Applicants  for  examination  must 
be  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  of  the  proper  age.  No 
person  using  intoxicating  liquors  to  excess  may  be  appointed. 
Ko  discrimination  is  made  on  account  of  sex,  color,  or  political 
or  religious  opinions.  The  limitations  of  age  vary  with  the 
different  services,  but  do  not  apply  to  any  person  honorably  dis- 
charged from  the  military  or  naval  service  of  the  United  States 
by  reason  of  disability  resulting  from  wounds  or  sickness 
incurred  in  the  line  of  duty. 

How  Application  most  be  Made.— Persons  seeking  to  be  exam- 
ined must  file  an  application  blank.  The  blank  for  the  depart- 
mental service  at  Washington,  railway  mail  service,  the  Indian 
school  service,  and  the  government  printing  service  should  be 
requested  directly  of  the  civil  service  commission  at  Washing- 
ton. The  blank  for  the  customs,  postal,  or  internal  revenue 
service  must  be  requested  in  writing  of  the  civil  service  board 
of  examiners  at  the  office  where  service  is  sought.  These  papers 
should  be  returned  to  the  officers  from  whom  they  emanated. 

Examinations  are  open  to  all  persons  qualified  in  respect  to 
age,  citizenship,  legal  residence,  character,  and  health.  More 
than  one  thousand  local  boards  of  examiners,  designated  by  the 
commission,  conduct  examinations,  make  certification  of 
eUgibles,  and  perform  such  other  work  as  may  be  assigned  to 
them,  at  postoffices,  custom  houses,  mints,  and  other  local  gov- 
ernment institutions. 

Register  of  Eligibles.^The  name  of  each  person  obtaining  a 
grade  of  70  on  the  basis  of  100  is  entered  in  the  order  of  his 
rating  on  the  register  of  eligibles,  with  the  names  of  those 
entitled  to  military  or  naval  preference  under  Section  1,754, 
R  S.,  ahead  of  all  others. 

Anointments.— In  case  of  a  vacancy  not  filled  ;by  promotion, 
reduction,  transfer,  or  reinstatement,  the  highest  three  of  the 
sex  called  for  on  the  appropriate  register  are  certified  for 
appointment,  the  apportionment  being  considered  in  appoint- 
ments at  Washington.  In  the  absence  of  eligibles,  or  when  the 
work  is  of  short  duration,  temporary  appointments,  without 
examination,  are  permitted.   The  number  of  women  applying  f  of 
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islerioal  plaoes  is  greatly  in  exoesB  of  the  calls  of  appointing  oflS.- 
oen.  The  positions  to  which  the  largest  nmnhers  of  [them  are 
appointed  are  those  of  assistant  microscopist  in  the  branch 
offices  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  at  the  various  stock- 
yards throughout  the  country,  and  teachers,  matrons,  seam- 
ctresses,  etc.,  in  the  Indian  service.  A  few  receive  appointments 
ms  stenographers  and  typewriters  in  the  departmental  service, 
and  a  few  are  appointed  to  technical  and  professional  places. 

Preference  Claimants.— Persons  who  served  in  the  military  or 
naval  service  of  the  United  States,  and  were  discharged  l^ 
teason  of  disabilities  resulting  from  wounds  or  sickness  incurred 
tn  the  line  of  duty,  are,  under  the  civil  service  rules,  given  cer- 
tain preferences.  They  are  released  from  all  maximum  age 
limitations,  are  eligible  for  appointment  at  a  grade  of  66,  while 
all  othen  are  obliged  to  obtain  a  grade  of  70,  and  are  certified  to 
Appointing  officera  before  all  others.  Subject  to  the  other  con- 
ditions of  the  rules,  a  veteran  of  the  rebellion  or  of  the  war  with 
Spain,  or  the  widow  of  any  such  person,  or  any  army  nurse  of 
either  war,  may  be  reinstated  without  regard  to  the  length  of 
time  he  or  she  has  been  separated  from  the  service. 

Dismissals  and  Removals.— The  civil  service  rules  provide  that 
no  person  in  the  executive  civil  service  shall  dismiss,  or  cause 
to  be  dismissed,  or  make  any  attempt  to  procure  the  dismissal  of 
or  in  any  manner  change  the  official  rank  or  compensation  of  any 
other  person  therein,  because  of  his  political  or  religious  opin- 
ions or  affiliations;  ^bat  no  removal  shall  be  made  from  any 
position  subject  to  competitive  examination  except  for  just 
cause  and  upon  written  charges  filed  with  the  head  of  the 
department  or  other  appointing  officer,  and  of  which  the  accused 
shall  have  full  notice  and  an  opportunity  to  make  defense;  and 
that  no  person  in  the  executive  civil  service  shall  use  his  ofRnal 
authority  or  official  infiuence  for  the  purpose  of  interfering  with 
an  election  or  controlling  the  result  thereof.  Such  rules  also 
provide  that  any  person  in  the  executive  civil  service  who  shall 
wilfully  violate  any  provision  of  the  civil  service  act  or  rules 
shall  be  dismissed  from  office. 

Political  Assessments.—The  civil  service  act  contains  pro- 
visions forbidding  any  person  in  the  service  of  the  United  States 
from  levying  upon  or  collecting  from  persons  in  the  executive 
civil  service  contributions  to  be  devoted  to  political  objects,  the 
<oollection  of  such  contributions  by  any  person  in  any  public 
building  of  the  United  States,  or  discrimination  against  persons 
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vlio  do  not  maka  sooh  oontiibatioiis  or  ronder  politioal  aanrioou 
A  Tudation  of  anij  of  the  proTJaioiis  ooaceming  politioal  aaaoaa 
iiientB»  or  their  ooQeotioii  in  a  pablio  bmlding  of  the  United 
States,  18  declared  to  be  a  miademeanor,  punishable  by  a  fine  not 
exceeding  fi^e  thousand  dollars*  or  bj  imprisonment  for  a  term 
not  ezoeeding  three  years,  or  by  saoh  fine  and  imprisonment 
both  in  the  discretion  of  the  ooort  The  act  also  declares  thai 
wlien  rules  to  carry  its  provisions  into  effect  shall  have  been 
promulgated,  'It  shall  be  the  duty  of  all  officers  of  the  United 
States  in  the  departments  and  oflloes  to  which  any  such  rules 
may  relate,  to  aid,  in  all  proper  ways,  in  oanying  said  rules,  and 
any  modifications  thereof,  into  effect" 

Fnblicationa  of  the  OonmiiBaion.— Among  the  publications  of 
the  commission  for  free  distr.bution  are  the  following: 

Manual  of  Examinations,  giving  places  and  dates  of  examine 
tions,  rules  by  which  papers  are  rated,  descriptions  of  examiner 
tions,  specimen  questions,  and  c^eneral  information. 

The  Civil  Service  Act,  Rules  and  Regulations. 

The  Annual  Reports  of  the  Commission,  showing  its  work. 
These  annual  reports,  of  which  nineteen  have  been  issued,  majr 
be  comrulted  at  public  libraries. 

/PARTNERSHIP 
krtn^rship  exists  when  two  or  more  persons  combine  their 


\^pert: 


operty,  their  labor,  their  skill,  or  all  of  these  in  business,  to 
^ishare  the  gains  and  losses  in  certain  proportions. 

The  Firm  is  the  name,  style  or  title  under  which  the  partner* 
do  business,  and  also  means  the  partners  themselves,  taken  col- 
lectively.   The  firm  name  should  be  set  forth  in  the  artioleSi 

DIFFEBEXrr  KINDS  07  PABTNEMIfTP 
A  General  Partnerabip  is  constituted  between  individuals  if 
they  agree  to  enter  into  a  general  or  particular  business,  to  shara 
the  profits  and  losses  together  without  fixing  any  limitations  or 
conditions. 

A  Special  or  Limited  Partnerabip  is  an  agreement  entered  mto 
to  allow  a  tpecicU  partner,  whose  name  does  not  appear  in  that 
of  the  firm,  to  put  in  a  limited  amount  of  capital  and  to  receive 
a  corresponding  share  of  the  profits,  and  be  held  correspondingly 
tesponsible  for  the  contracts  of  the  firm. 
Such  partnerships  were  unknown  to  jthe  common  law,  and 
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the  limitation  of  liability  ia  seoured  in  this  country  only  by 
strict  oomplianoe  with  the  particular  requirements  of  the 
statutes  of  the  <3everal  States  on  the  subject. 

The  statutes  generally  require  such  a  partnership  to  be  defined 
in  a  certificate,  acknowledged  like  a  deed,  which  must  set  forth 
the  firm  name,  nature  of  business,  names  of  general  and  special 
partners,  distinguished  as  such,  and  the  amount  which  each 
special  partner  contributes. 

An  Ostensible  Partner  is  one  who  is  known  a^  such  to  the  world. 

A  Secret  Partner  is  one  who  is  not  openly  or  generally  00 
declared.  He  is  not  liable  for  debts  contracted  after  his  retire- 
ment, although  he  has  given  no  notice  of  the  same. 

A  Domiant  or  Silent  Partner  is  one  who  takes  no  part  in  the 
transaction  or  control  of  the  business,  but  chares  in  the  profits 
mnd  losses  according  to  certain  i^greements. 

A  Nominal  Partner  is  held  out  to  the  world  as  such  without 
actually  participating  in  the  profits  and  losses  of  the  business. 

HOW  PABTHEBSHIPS  ABB  FORMED 

All  persons  who  are  legally  competent  to  do  business  for  them- 
selves may  enter  into  partnership. 

A  partnership  may  be  formed  by  a  mere  verbal  agreement  and 
stand  in  law,  but  a  written  agreement  is  the  only  safe  one,  and 
lie  who  neglects  it  will  doubtless  have  reason  to  regret  it  later. 

The  parties  may  agree  as  they  please  as  to  sharing  profits  or 
losses,  but  ,in  the  absence  of  writing  to  prove  the  contrary  the 
law  will  assume  that  partners  share  profits  and  losses  equally. 

The  articles  of  agreement  should  be  drawn  up  with  special 
oare  in  writing  the  details  of  conditions,  liabiUties  and  propor- 
tionate  share  of  profits  or  loss  fully  stated. 

How  Soon  a  Partnership  is  in  Force.— It  is  presumed  that  a 
partnership  commenced  at  the  time  the  articles  of  copartnership 
are  drawn  unless  otherwise  stated. 

Use  of  Name  in  Partnenh^.— When  a  partner  withdraws  from 
a  firm,  but  allows  his  name  to  be  used  as  before,  or  if  one  lends 
his  name  to  a  firm,  in  either  case  he  is  held  responsible  to  third 
persons  as  a  partner. 

Suing  Partners.— It  is  generally  supposed  that  one  partner 
oannot  sue  another.  This  is  not  wholly  true.  A  partner  can 
sne  for  a  balance  due  him  after  settlement  of  general  aooounte 
or  for  a  balance  due  him  on  some  specific  aooount.    It  is,  how- 


ever,  best  to  appeal  to  a  court  of  equity,  for  that  court  can  do 
for  partnership  what  the  law  cannot  do. 

DISSOLUTION  or  PABTNEBSHIP 

A  partnership  may  be  dissolyed  by  mutual  consent,  by  expiree 
tion  of  predetermined  time,  by  death  of  one  of  the  partners,  by 
insanity,  by  the  bankruptcy  of  either  partner,  or  by  the  court 
tor  any  good  cause,  such  as  dishonesty  of  one  partner  against 
the  rest^  or  incapacity  caused  by  habitual  drunkenness  or  con- 
viction of  any  crime. 

A  partner  may  withdraw  at  any  time  if  no  time  for  the  con^ 
tinuation  of  the  partnership  is  mentioned  in  the  articles  of 
agreement,  but  he  must  give  due  notice  of  his  intention  to  the 
other  partners. 

If  the  time  for  the  continuance  of  the  partnership  is  men^ 
tioned,  a  partner  can  nevertheless  withdraw  at  any  time,  but  he 
is  responsible  to  the  firm  for  damages  caused  by  the  breach  of 
his  promise. 

If  a  partner  dies  the  surviving  partners  alone  have  the  right 
to  settle  up  the  business.  To  his  heirs  and  legal  representativeff 
they  need  only  to  render  an  account  of  the  business. 

Notice  to  be  Qiven.~npon  the  dissolution  of  a  partnership  by 
mutual  consent  it  should  be  indorsed  on  the  articles  of  copart- 
nership and  a  notice  given  in  some  prominent  newspaper. 
Special  notice  should  also  be  sent  to  each  one  of  the  creditors  of 
the  firm. 

Authority  of  Partners.— As  a  general  rule  the  whole  firm  and 
each  member  of  it  is  bound  by  the  acts  and  contracts  of  one 
partner,  because  in  the  eye  of  the  law  the  act  or  contract  of  one 
Is  regarded  as  the  act  of  alL  Each  is  regarded  as  the  agent  of 
all  without  any  express  authority  being  given.  Thus,  loans» 
purchases,  sales,  assignments,  pledges,  or  mortgages  effected  by 
one  partner  on  the  partnership  account,  and  with  good  faith  in 
the  third  party,  are  binding  on  all  the  firm. 

So  is  also  release  by  one  a  release;  notice  to  one  is  notice  to 
all;  demand  of  one  is  demand  of  alL  In  matters,  however,  not 
oonnected  with  the  partnership,  but  intended  for  his  own  per- 
sonal interests,  the  firm  is  not  bound. 

Liability  of  the  Several  Partners.^For  the  payment  of  part- 
nership debts  the  property  of  the  firm,  both  real  and  personal,  as 
also  that  of  each  individual  partner,  is  held  responsible  for 
amount  of  the  unpaid  partnership  debt* 
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Flartnen  in  order  to  bind  all  must  act  in  unison;  two  memben 
of  a  firm  oannot  concluaiTely  bind  a  third.  If  one  of  mj  part- 
ners were  about  making  a  trade  with  A.  of  which  I  do  not 
approve,  and  I  thus  express  my  dissent  to  A  the  trade  if  oon* 
snmmated  will  not  bind  me,  provided  I  give  notioe  in  time  to 
prevent  A  from  entering  ignorantly  into  it. 

IndiTidual  Debts  of  Partners.— If  a  partner  has  individual 
debts,  then  his  interest  in  the  firm  is  held  responsible  for  them» 
after  the  debts  of  the  firm  have  been  paid.  The  liabilities  of  the 
firm,  however,  always  have  the  first  olaim  upon  its  own 
property. 

Liabilities  of  a  Hew  Partner.— A  new  partner  is  not  responsible 
i6r  debts  of  the  firm  oontraoted  by  the  same  previous  to  his 
admission. 

BeDing  of  a  Partner's  Interest.— No  partner  oan  sell  his  inter- 
t98t  to  an  outside  party,  in  order  to  have  him  take  his  plaoe» 
^thout  the  consent  of  the  other  partner. 

Authority  of  Partners  after  the  Partnership  is  Dissolved.— 
After  dissolution  each  partner  has  the  right  to  settle  up  the 
business,  unless  the  partners  agree  otherwise  and  give  due 
notioe  thereof.  He  can,  however,  create  no  new  obligations* 
but  only  settle  up  the  old  ones.  The  statute  law  of  the  State 
should  be  carefully  complied  with  in  this  respect. 

The  following  forms  will  serve  as  models  for  drawing  up 
articles  of  copartnership' 

Articles  of  Oopartnership 

ArUdea  cf  AgreemetU  made  and  concluded  this  first  day  of  January,  in 
the  year  A.  D.  one  thousand  nine  huuared  and  eleven,  between  Henry  B. 
Rayxner.  of  the  first  part,  and  Charles  B.  Werner,  of  the  second  part,  both 
of  the  City  of  Cincinnati,  County  of  Hamilton,  State  of  Ohio. 

The  said  parties  have  agreed  to  associate  themselves  as  copartners  for 
the  purpose  of  canying  on  the  General  Dry  Goods  Business  at  No.  450  Cleve- 
land Avenue,  in  the  City  of  CindnnatL 

1.  The  name,  title,  and  style  of  such  partnership  shall  be  Raymer  a 
Werner  and  it  shall  continue  three  years  from  date  hereof,  except  in  case 
of  the  death  of  either  of  the  said  partners  within  the  said  term. 

2.  That  the  said  Henry  Raymer  contribute  Six  Thousand  Dollars  ($6,000) 
and  the  said  Chas.  Werner  Two  Thousand  Dollars  ($2,000). 

8.  AH  the  net  profits  arising  out  of  the  business  shall  be  divided  in  the 
following  proportions:  Three-fourths  to  the  said  Raymer  and  one-fourth  to 
the  said  Werner. 

4.  That  books  of  account  shall  be  kept,  in  which  shall  be  entered  a  full 
and  exact  account  of  all  purchases,  sales,  transactions,  and  accounts  of  said 
flrm,  and  which  shall  always  be  open  to  the  inspection  of  both  parties  and 
their  legal  representatives  respectively. 
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5.  That  the  said  Henry  Raymer  shall  baye  ezdusire  charge  of  all  the 
tniyiiif  for  the  firm. 

6.  Each  partner  shall  devote  all  his  time  to  the  said  busbiess  and  will 
use  his  best  efforts  to  make  the  business  successful  and  promote  the  interests 
of  the  firm  in  every  way. 

7.  Neither  party  shall  assume  any  obligation  or  liability  in  the  name  off 
the  firm  for  the  accommodation  of  any  other  person  or  persons  whatsoever 
without  the  consent  of  the  other  party;  nor  shall  either  party  lend  any  of  the 
funds  of  the  firm  without  the  consent  of  the  other  partner. 

And  it  is  further  agreed  that  if  either  party  violates  any  of  the  aftorosalJ 
articles  of  agreement  the  other  shall  have  the  right  to  dissolve  this  copartner- 
ship immediately  upon  becoming  informed  of  such  violation. 

In  WHnssa  Whereof,  we  have  hereunto  set  our  hands  and  seals  the  day 
and  year  above  written. 

Henrt  R.  Ratiooi*      [bwlal] 
Chablmi  B.  Webneb.   [bbaiJ 
Executed  and  delivered  I 
in  the  presence  of      \ 
H.  R.  Bubbows, 
B.  M.  MiT.T.mt. 

ArtideB  of  Limited  Partnership 

Artictes  of  Partnership  agreed  upon  this  first  day  of  Hay,  A.  D.  1911 
oetween  Henry  R.  Raymer  of  the  first  part,  and  Charies  B.  Werner,  of  the 
second  part. 

The  parties  hereto  agree  to  form  a  limited  partnership,  under  the  law 
providing  for  limited  partnerships,  under  the  style  of  Henry  R.  Raymer,  as 
retail  dealers  in  dry  goods,  to  be  conducted  in  the  City  of  Chicinnati,  Oounty 
of  Hamilton,  State  of  Ohio,  to  commence  this  day  and  continue  three  yeanr. 

Henry  R.  Raymer  is  to  be  the  general  partner,  and  contribute  to  the 
capital  $4,000.  He  is  to  have  charge  and  numsgement  of  the  bushiess  and 
devote  his  time  and  attention  to  It,  and  use  his  best  exertions  to  make  it 
profitable.  He  is  to  keep  correct  and  proper  books  of  account,  in  a  proper 
manner,  to  show  all  the  partnership  transactions,  which  are  to  be  open  for 
cxaminatkm  to  said  Werxier  at  all  times,  and  shall  communicate  to  said 
Werner,  from  time  to  time,  all  information  that  he  may  desire  as  regards  the 
business. 

Charles  B.  Werner  is  to  be  the  special  partner,  and,  at  the  thne  of  executing 
these  articles,  has  contributed  to  the  ci^ital  ei^t  thousand  dollars  ($8,000) 
in  cash  to  the  common  stock. 

From  the  profits,  if  any,  each  partner  is  to  receive  the  interest  upon  his 
contribution  to  the  capital,  and  the  residue  of  the  profit  is  to  be  divided 
between  them.  An  accounting  is  to  be  had  once  in  six  months,  the  proflts 
and  losses  ascertained,  and  the  losses,  if  any.  are  to  be  borne  by  the  psrtnew 
In  proportion  to  their  respective  contributions  to  the  capitaL 

Henbt  R.  Ratmbb,      [sbal] 

OWABI.IBB  B.  WSBNBB.    [jUAL) 

Executed  and  delivered ) 
in  the  presence  of      ^ 
H.  R.  Bubbows, 
an.  MiLLnL 
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Ccrtlileate  of  Limited  Partaanhip 

This  is  to  Certify,  That  the  nndenigned  have,  imisiiant  to  the 
provij»ioiis  of  the  statutes  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  formed  a  limited 
partnership  under  the  firm  name  of  Henry  R-  Baymer,  that  the  gen- 
eral nature  of  the  business  to  be  transacted  is  that  of  retail  dealers 
In  dry  goods;  that  it  is  to  be  conducted  in  the  City  of  Cincinnati: 
that  Henry  R.  Raymer  is  the  general  partner  and  Charles  B.  Werner 
the  mecial  partner;  that  the  said  Charles  B.  Werner  has  contributed 
the  sum  of  eight  thousand  dollars  as  capital  toward  the  common 
stodc ;  and  that  said  partnership  is  to  begin  on  the  first  day  of  May, 
A.  D.  19 — ,  and  is  to  terminate  on  the  first  day  of  May.  A.  D.  19 — ^. 
Dated  this  first  day  of  May.  19—. 

Henrt  R.  Rat  hob, 
Charlcs  B.  Wsrnbl 
Crrr  of  Cincinnati,  )  ^^ 
Hamilton  County.    J*** 

On  the  first  day  of  May,  19 — ,  before  me  came  Henry  R  Rajrmer 
and  Charles  B.  Werner,  to  me  known  to  be  the  individuals  described 
in  and  who  executed  the  above  certificate,  and  they  severally  ao^ 
knowledged  that  they  executed  the  same. 

WnXIAV  LORRIMBR, 

[SEAL]  Notary  Public 


IMsiolntion  of  Partnenhip 

We  the  undereigned  do  mutually  agree  that  the  within  mentioned 
partnership  be  and  the  same  is  hereby  dissolved,  except  for  the  pur- 
pose of  the  final  liquidation  and  settlement  of  the  business  thereof, 
and  upon  such  settlement  wholly  to  cease  and  terminate. 

In  witness  whereof,  we  hereunto  set  our  hands  and  seals  this 
first  day  of  January,  19 — 

Hbnrt  R.  Rather,  [seal] 
Chab.  B.  Werner,    [seal] 
Signed,  sealed,  and  delivered 
In  presence  of 
F^iBD  Porter, 
Allen  Morten. 


Notice  of  Diuolution 

Notice  is  hereby  given  that  the  partnership  heretofore  existing 
between  Henry  R.  Raymer  and  Chas  B.  Werner,  of  Clnolnnati,  Ohio, 
under  the  firm  name  of  Raymer  A  Werner,  is  this  first  day  of  Janu- 
ary, 19 — ,  dissolved  by  mutual  consent 

Hbnrt  R.  Rather, 
Chas.   B.   Werner. 
The  business  will  be  continued  at  Cincinnati  by  Henry  R.  Ray- 
mer, who  is  authorized  to  settle  the  affairs  of  the  said  firm. 
Cincinnati,  January  1,  19 — . 
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PASSPORTS 

A  passport  is  a  written  permit  to  citizens  of  this  country  to 
travel  unmolested  in  any  foreign  country.  It  recommends  them 
to  the  protection  of  foreign  governments  where  they  may  visit. 

The  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States,  at  Washington,  is 
alone  properly  authorized  to  issue  passports  in  the  United  States, 
but  the  ministers  and  other  diplomatic  representatives  of  our 
government  abroad  may  grant,  issue  and  verify  them. 

Application  for  a  passport  by  a  person  in  one  of  the  insular 
possessions  of  the  United  States  should  be  made  to  the  chief 
executive  of  such  possession. 

None  but  citizens  of  the  United  States  can  receive  passports. 
The  charge  is  $5.00. 

Any  officer  granting  unlawfully  a  passport  subjects  himself 
to  punishment  by  fine  or  imprisonment. 

Passports  may  be  issued  by  collectors  of  customs  to  United 
States  vessels  visiting  foreign  ports ;  and  the  master  of  a  ship  who 
sails  without  one  to  a  foreign  port  makes  himself  liable  to  pun- 
ishment. 

The  name,  age  and  residence  of  the  applicant,  with  a  descrip- 
tion of  his  personal  appearance,  are  entered  in  it,  to  properly 
identify  him. 

PATENTS,  TRADE  MARKS  AND 
COPYRIGHTS 

PATENTS 

A  patent  is  a  written  instrument  issued  by  the  national  gov- 
ernment, giving  the  inventor  the  exclusive  right  to  use,  manu- 
facture and  sell  his  invention  or  improvement  for  a  given  term 
of  years  within  the  United  States. 

Without  such  a  patent  on  his  part  any  one  else  can  use  or 
sell  anything  he  has  invented.  A  patent  secures  to  him  the 
exclusive  right. 

A  patent  lasts  for  seventeen  years;  after  that  any  one  can 
make,  use  or  sell  the  thing  patented. 

The  patent  is  designed  to  encourage  and  protect  inventions. 

Bow  Obtained. — ^To  obtain  a  patent,  application  must  be  made 
to  the  Commissioner  of  Patents,  accompanied  by  carefully 
prepared  papers  and  drawings,  describing  the  invention.    These 
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M9  <iminfiiod  by  iho  Kuvwiimeat  offioera  to  seB  i 
is  a  proper  €oe  for  a  patent*  and  if  it  is*  the  patent  (olaoeofleii 
letteriiMtienO  la  aigned  and  sent  to  the  inTentor.  Foragnen 
may  alio  obtain  patento  as  well  as  dtlaoB  of  the  United  Statea 

A  oomplete  application  oomprises  the  petition,  spedfioation. 
cath  and  dzawings  and  the  model  of  gpeoimen  when  reqniied. 

The  SpedfteatJong.— In  framing  the  gpedficaticMi  It  is  well  to 
gmnoe  the  following  order: 

1.  FkeamUe  giving  the  name  and  lesldenoe  of  the  applicant 
and  the  title  of  the  InTontion. 

8.  General  statement  of  the  object  and  nature  of  the  InTention. 

&  Brief  description  of  the  drawings,  showiiig  what  each  view 
fepresenta*  miless  no  drawing  is  practicable. 

4.  Detailed  description,  explaining  fnlly  the  alleged  invention 
and  the  manner  of  constructing,  practicing,  operating  and 
using  it 

5.  Claim  or  clalma 

0.  Signature  of  inventor. 

7.  Signatures  of  witnesses. 

TheOath.^The  applicant.  If  the  Inventor,  must  make  oath 
that  he  believes  himself  to  be  the  first  and  original  discoverer  ox 
inventor  of  the  art,  machine,  manufacture,  composition  or 
Improvement  for  which  he  desires  a  patent;  and  that  to  his  best 
knowledge  and  belief  the  same  was  never  before  known  or  used. 

Drawings.— The  applicant  for  a  patent  must  furnish  a  draw- 
ing of  his  invention  where  the  nature  of  the  case  admits  of  it. 
Drawings  must  be  made  upon  pure  white  bristol  board.  The 
else  of  the  sheet  must  be  exactly  ten  by  fifteen  Inches,  leaving  a 
margin  of  one  Inch  all  around  the  drawing. 

All  drawings  must  be  made  with  a  pen  and  with  India  Ink. 

The  inventor's  signature  must  be  placed  at  the  lower  right- 
hand  comer  of  the  sheet  and  those  of  the  witnesses  at  the  lower 
left-hand  comer. 

Drawings  should  be  rolled,  not  folded. . 

Models  must  clearly  exhibit  every  feature  of  the  machine 
which  forms  the  subject  of  the  claim,  but  no  other  matter 
•zcept  for  illustration. 

A  working  model  is  best  where  it  can  be  furnished. 

Amendmenta.— The  applicant  has  a  right  to  amend  before  or 
after  the  first  rejection,  and  he  may  amend  as  often  as  the 
examining  officers  present  any  new  references  or  reasons  fov 
fejeotion.. 
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In  cue  an  spplioant  does  not  promoate  hisapplioation  fsor  two 
yean  after  the  date  when  the  last  official  notice  was  made  to 
him,  it  will  be  held  that  the  application  has  been  abandoned. 

ExteDsloos.— PstentB  since  March  3, 1861,  cannot  be  extended 
except  bj  Congress. 

Aasigrnnenti.— Every  patent  or  any  interest  therein  shall  be 
assignable  in  law  by  an  instroment  in  writing.  The  patentee 
or  his  assigns  may  also  grant  and  convey  in  like  manner  an 
eandosiTe  right  under  his  patent  for  the  whole  or  any  specified 
part  of  the  United  States. 

Maik.— Every  patented  article,  before  it  is  sold,  most  be 
marked  pcUented,  so  as  to  give  notice  to  every  one  that  it  is 
patented. 

Infringement  is  the  making,  nsing  or  selling  the  patented 
article  without  the  permission  of  the  owner  of  the  patent.  Its 
conseqnences  are  twofold:  (1)  The  infringer  mnst  pay  to  the 
owner  of  the  patent  whatever  damages  the  latter  sufPers  through 
the  infringement,  equivalent  usually  to  the  profits  which  the 
infringer  has  made;  (3)  the  court  wiU  compel  the  infringer  to 
stop.    By  these  two  methods  the  exclusive  right  is  enforced. 

Fees  Bequired  by  Law 

I.  Application.— On  filing  each  original  application  for  a  pat- 
ent except  in  design  cases,  fifteen  dollars. 

3.  Original  Patent.— On  issuing  each  original  patent,  except 
in  design  cases,  twenty  dollars. 

8.  In  Design  Oases.— For  three  years  and  six  months,  ten  dol- 
lars; for  seven  years,  fifteen  dollars;  for  fourteen  years,  thirty 
doUara. 

4  Oaveat.— On  filing  each  caveat,  ten  dollars. 

ft.  Ee-Issue  of  Patents.— On  every  application  for  the  reissue 
of  a  patent,  thirty  dollars. 

8.  Disclaimer.— On  filing  each  disclaimer,  ten  dollars. 

7.  Extension  of  Patent.— On  every  application  for  the  exten- 
sion of  a  patent,  fifty  dollars. 

8.  Qraat  of  Extension.— On  the  granthig  of  every  extension  of 
a  patent*  fifty  dollars. 

a  First  AppeaL— On  an  appeal  for  the  first  time  from  the 
primary  examiners  to  the  examiner-in-chief,  ten  dollars. 

10.  Every  Appeal.— On  every  appeal  from  the  examiner-in* 
shief  to  the  commissioner,  twenty  dollars. 

II.  Oertifled  Oopies  of  Patents.— For  certified  copies  of  patentf 
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and   other  papers,   including   certified   printed   copies,   ten 
cents  per  hundred  words. 

12.  Recording* — ^For  recording  every  assignment,  agree- 
ment, power  of  attorney,  or  other  paper,  of  three  hundred 
words  or  under,  one  dollar;  of  over  three  hundred  and  under 
one  thousand  words,  two  dollars;  of  over  one  thousand  words, 
three  dollars. 

13.  Copies  ot  Drawing.— For  copies  of  drawings,  the  rea- 
sonable cost  of  making  them. 

14.  Full  Zntormation. — ^These  fees  may  be  paid  to  the 
Commissioner  of  Patents,  or  to  the  Treasurer  or  any  of  the 
assistant  treasurers  of  the  United  States.  If  you  desire  to 
secure  a  patent  write  to  the  Commissioner  of  Patents,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  and  you  will  receive  all  the  necessary  papers, 
blanks,  and  complete  instructions  and  directions. 

OAYEATS 

A  caveat,  imder  the  patent  law,  is  a  notice  given  to  the 
office  of  the  caveator's  claims  as  inventor,  in  order  to  prevent 
the  grant  of  a  patent  to  another  for  the  same  alleged  inven- 
tion upon  an  application  filed  during  the  life  of  a  caveat  with- 
out notice  to  the  caveator. 

Any  person  who  has  made  a  new  invention  or  discovery,  and 
desires  further  time  to  mature  the  same,  may,  on  payment  of 
a  fee  of  ten  dollars,  file  in  the  patent  office  a  caveat  setting 
forth  the  object  and  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of  the 
invention,  and  praying  protection  of  his  right  until  he  shall 
have  matured  his  invention.  Such  caveat  shall  be  filed  in  the 
confidential  archives  of  the  office  and  preserved  in  secrecy,  and 
shall  be  operative  for  the  term  of  one  year  from  the  filing 
thereof.  The  caveat  may  be  renewed,  on  request  in  writing, 
by  the  payment  of  a  second  fee  of  ten  dollars,  and  it  will  con- 
tinue in  force  for  one  year  from  the  payment  of  such  second 
fee. 

The  caveat  must  comprise  a  specification,  oath,  and  when  the 
nature  of  the  case  admits  of  it,  a  drawing,  and,  like  the  appli- 
cation, must  be  limited  to  a  single  invention  or  improvement. 

TRADE  MARKS 

A  trade  mark  is  a  mark,  emblem  or  symbol  which  ^mer- 
chant or  manufacturer  uses  to  denote  his  own  goods.  It  is 
usually  attached  to  them  and  may  be  in  the  form  of  letters, 
words  or  ornamental  designs. 
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The  RJffht  Acquired  in  a  trade  mark  is  the  exclusive  right 
to  use  it,  or,  in  other  words,  the  right  to  keep  others  from 
using  that  trade  mark. 

The  right  may  be  acquired  by  a  citizen  or  a  foreigner  and 
lasts  for  twenty  years,  and  then  the  registration  must  be 
renewed. 

Acquiring  a  Trade  Mark. — Copyrights  cannot  be  granted 
upon  trade  marks  intended  to  be  used  for  any  articles  of 
manufacture. 

II  protection  for  such  trade  marks  is  desired,  application 
must  be  made  to  the  patent  office,  where  they  are  registered, 
if  admitted,  at  a  fee  of  ten  dollars. 

Infringement  of  a  trade  mark  is  prevented  in  the  same  way 
as  in  the  case  of  patents,  viz.,  by  a  suit  against  the  infringer 
for  damages  and  for  an  injunction  to  compel  him  to  cease 
using  it. 

What  cannot  be  used  as  a  Trade  Mark. — Nothing  immoral  or 
scandalous,  or  which  consists  of  or  comprises  the  flag,  coat  of 
arms  or  other  insignia  of  the  United  States  or  of  any  state, 
municipality  or  foreign  nation;  or  which  consists  of  any 
fraternal  society  emblem;  or  which  consists  merely  of  the 
name  of  the  individual  or  company  not  delineated  in  some 
distinctive  manner  descriptive  of  the  goods;  or  which  consists 
merely  in  words  or  devices  which  are  descriptive  of  the  goods; 
or  that  is  merely  a  geographical  name  or  term.  No  portrait 
of  a  living  individual  will  be  registered  as  a  trade  mark  with- 
out his  or  her  written  consent,  and  no  mark  that  is  used  in 
unlawful  business,  or  upon  any  injurious  article,  or  which  has 
been  used  with  a  design  of  deceiving  the  public  in  the  pur* 
chase  of  merchandise,  or  which  has  been  abandoned. 

00F7BIGBT 

Oopyright  Is  defined  by  the  act  of  Ckmgress  of  1874  as  the 
liberty  of  jnrhiting,  publishing,  compiling,  executing  and  vend- 
ing any  original  book,  map,  chart,  dramatic  or  musical  oomp<^ 
flltioii,  engraving,  print,  photograph  or  negative  thereof,  cr  of  a 
ptfatfng,  drawing,  ohroma  statue  or  statuary  and  of  models  or 
designs  intended  to  be  perfected  as  works  of  art. . 

The  object  of  such  copyright  is  to  encourage  the  writing  of 
hooks  or  the  production  of  anything  that  may  oonduoe  to  the 
advancement  of  art  and  literature  and  the  generU  hnprovement 
cC  mankind. 
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COPYRIGHT  LAWS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

How  to  Obtain  CopyTight.^^The  following  requirements  are 
prescribed  by  Acts  of  Congress,  approved  March  4,  1909  and 
August  24, 1912. 

The  Application  for  registration  of  copyright  must  specify  to 
which  of  the  following  classes  the  work  to  oe  copyrighted  oelongs: 

(a)  Books,  including  composite  and  cyclopedic  works,  direct* 
ories,  gazetteers,  and  other  compilations;  (b)  periodicals  in- 
cluding newspapers:  (c)  lectures,  sermons^  addresses  prepared 
for  oriu  delivery;  (d)  dramatic  or  dramatico-musical  composi- 
tions; (e)  musical  compositions:  (f)  maps;  (g)  works  of  art; 
models  or  designs  for  works  of  art;  (h)  reproductions  of  a 
work  of  art;  (i)  drawings  or  plastic  works  of  a  scientific  or  tech- 
nical character;  (j)  photographs;  (k)  prints  and  pictorial 
illustrations;  (1)  motion  picture  photo-plays;  (m)  motion  pic« 
tures  other  than  photo-plays. 

Necessary  Steps  to  Secure  Regi8tratioii*»For  works  repro* 
duced  in  copies  for  sale:  1.  The  work  must  be  published  with 
copyright  notice,  which  in  case  of  books,  etc.,  may  be  as  follows: 
"Copyright,  19._,  by .'*  In  case  of  articles  em- 
braced in  classes  x  to  k,  inclusive,  the  notice  may  consist  of  the 
letter  O  inclosed  within  a  circle,  accompanied  by  the  initials, 
monogram,  mark  or  symbol  of  the  copyright  proprietor,  provided 
his  name  appears  elsewhere  on  the  copies.  2.  Promptly  after 
publication  of  the  work  two  copies  of  the  best  edition  must  be 
sent  to  the  Oop^ght  Office,  £ibru7  of  Congress,  Washington, 
D.  C,  with  apphcation  for  registration. 

In  case  of  motion  picture  photo-plavs  and  of  motion  pictures 
other  than  photo-plays  a  description  of  the  work  must  be  med  and 
a  money  order  payable  to  the  Register  of  Copyrights  for  the 
statutory  requisition  fee  of  91.00. 

In  case  of  books  by  American  authors,  or  permanent  residents 
of  ti^e  United  States,  the  copies  deposited  must  be  accompanied 
by  an  affidavit,  under  the  official  seal  of  an  officier  authorized  to 
administer  oatns.  stating  that  the  t3rpesetting,  printing,  and  bind* 
ing  of  the  book  nave  been  performed  within  the  Umted  States. 
Affidavit  and  application  forms  will  be  supplied  by  the  copyright 
office  on  request. 

Books  of  foreign  origin  in  a  language  or  languages  other  than 
English  are  not  required  to  be  manufactured  in  the  United  States. 
In  the  case  of  a  book  in  the  English  language  published  abroad 
before  publication  in  this  countiy,  an  adInUrfm  copyright  for  80 
days  from  the  day  of  the  deposit  of  the  foreign  copy  may  be 
secured  hj  depositing  in  the  copyright  office  one  complete  copy 
of  the  foreign  edition  within  80  days  after  its  publication  abroad. 
If  two  copies  of  such  book  manufactured  in  this  country  are  de- 
posited with  application  for  registration  and  fee   ($1)  during  the 
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ad  inurim  term,  the  copyright  shall  be  extended  for  the  fall  term 
of  28  years. 

For  works  not  reprodaced  in  copies  for  sale:  Copyright  may 
also  be  had  of  certain  classes  of  works  (see  a,  b,  c,  below)  of 
which  copies  are  not  reproduced  for  sale,  b^  Aiing  in  the  copy- 
right office  an  application  for  registration,  with  the  statutory  fee 
of  $1.00,  sending  therewith:  (a)  In  the  case  of  lectures  or  other 
oral  addresses  or  of  dramatic  or  musical  composition,  one  com- 
plete manuscript  or  tyi>ewriten  copy  of  the  work.  This  privilege 
of  registration,  however,  does  not  exempt  the  copyright  propri- 
etor from  the  deposit  of  printed  copies  of  a  dramatic  or  musical 
composition  or  lecture  where  the  work  is  later  reproduced  in 
copies  for  sale,  (b)  In  the  case  of  photographs  not  mtended  for 
general  circulation,  one  photographic  print,  (c)  In  the  case  of 
works  of  art  (painting,  drawings,  sculpture);  or  of  drawings  or 
plastic  works  of  a  scientlflc  or  technical  character,  one  photo- 
grapn  or  other  identifying  reproduction  of  the  work.  In  case  of 
a  motion  picture  photo-play,  a  title  and  description  and  one  print 
taken  from  each  scene  or  act.  In  case  of  a  motion  picture  other 
than  a  photo-play,  a  title  and  description  with  not  less  than  two 
prints  to  be. taken  from  different  sections  of  a  complete  motion 
picture.  In  all  these  cases,  if  the  work  is  later  reproduced  in 
copies  for  sale,  two  copies  must  then  be  deposited. 

Fees.— For  registration  of  any  work  subject  to  copyright  fl.OO, 
which  sum  is  to  include  a  certificate  of  registration  under  seal. 
But  only  one  registration  at  one  fee  is  required  in  the  case  of 
several  volumes  of  the  same  book  deposited  in  the  copyright 
office  at  the  same  time.  For  every  additional  certificate  of  regis- 
tration, or  copy  of  record  under  seal,  60  cents.  In  the  case  of 
photographs  the  fee  shall  be  50  cents  where  a  certificate  is  not 
requestea.  For  recording  and  certifying  an  assiniment  of  copy- 
right, or  for  a  certified  copy  of  an  assignment,  $1.00,  if  the  m- 
strument  is  not  over  three  nundred  words  in  length;  if  more  than 
three  hundred  and  less  than  one  thousand  words  in  length,  92.00; 
if  more  than  one  thousand  words  in  length,  $1.00  additional  for 
each  additional  one  thousand  words  or  fraction  thereof  over 
three  hundred  words.  For  comparing  a  copy  of  an  assignment 
with  the  record  of  such  document  in  the  coypripht  office  and  cer- 
tifying t^e  same  under  seal,  $1.00.  For  recording  the  transfer  of 
the  proprietorship  of  copyright  article,  10  cents  for  each  title  of  a 
lE>ook  or  other  article,  in  addition  to  the  fee  prescribed  for  record- 
ing ^e  instrument  of  assignment.  For  recording  an  extension 
or  renewal  of  copyright,  60  cents.  Remittances  uiould  be  made 
by  money  order  payable  to  the  Register  of  Copyrights.  Forms 
for  apphcation  for  copyright  registration  will  be  furnished  on 
request. 

Duration  of  Copyright. — ^The  original  term  for  copyright 
runs  for  twenty-ei^ht  years.  Within  one  year  prior  to  the  ex- 
piration of  the  original  term,  the  author,  if  livmg.  the  widow 
or  widower  of  the  author,  or  the  children  of  the  author  if  he  be 
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not  living;  or  if  none  of  these  be  living  then  the  anthor'a  exeentorSt 
or  in  the  absence  of  a  will,  the  author's  next  of  kin  may  secure 
a  renewal  for  a  further  term  of  twenty-eight  years,  making  fifty- 
six  years  in  all.  In  case  of  composite  works,  if  the  proprietor 
secured  the  original  copyright,  he  may  also  secure  the  renewal. 

Assignments. — Copyrights  are  assignable  by  any  instrument  of 
writing.  Every  assignment  of  copyright  must  be  recorded  in  the 
copyright  office  within  three  calendar  months  after  its  execution 
in  the  United  States  or  within  six  calendar  months  after  its  execu- 
tion without  the  limits  of  the  United  States,  in  default  of  which  it 
shall  be  void  as  against  any  subsequent  purchaser  or  mortgagee 
for  a  valuable  consideration,  without  notice,  whose  assignment 
has  been  duly  recorded.  Every  assignment  of  copyright  executed 
in  a  foreign  country  must  be  acknowledged  before  a  consular 
officer  or  secretary  of  legation  of  the  United  States  authorized  by 
law  to  administer  oaths  or  perform  notarial  acts.  The  certificate 
of  such  acknowledgment  under  the  hand  and  official  seal  of 
such  consular  officer  or  secretary  of  legation  is  prima  fad§ 
evidence  of  the  execution  of  the  instrument. 

Penalty  for  Willful  Infringement.— Any  person  who  shall 
willfully  and  for  a  profit  infringe  any  copyright,  or  willfully  aid 
or  abet  such  infringement,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misde- 
meanor, and  upon  conviction  thereof,  shall  be  punished  by  im- 
prisonment for  not  exceeding  one  year  or  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than 
$100  nor  more  than  91,000,  or  both,  in  the  discretion  of  the  court. 

Foreign  Oopyright.— Americans  to  obtain  a  copyright  in  Great 
Britain  must  have  title  entered  at  Stationer's  Hall,  London,  the 
fee  for  whioh  is  five  shillings  sterling,  and  five  ishillings  add^ 
tional  if  a  certified  copy  of  entry  is  required.  The  work  must 
be  published  in  Great  Britain  or  in  her  dominions  simultaneously 
with  its  publication  in  the  United  States,  and  five  copies  of  tba 
publication  are  required,  one  for  the  British  Museum  and  four 
en  demand  of  the  Ck>mpany  of  Stationers  for  four  other  librariea 
Copyright  may  be  secured  in  France  by  an  American  by  pub- 
lishing two  copies  of  the  publication  at  the  Ministry  of  tha 
Interior  at  Paris.  No  fee  or  entry  title  required.  Ck>pyright  in 
CSanada  is  to  be  registered  with  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  aft 
Ottawa;  fee,  one  dollar  for  registry  and  fifty  cents  for  certifi- 
oate,  and  the  work  to  be  published  in  Canada  and  two  copiea 
deposited. 
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HOW  TO  ADVERTISE  SUCCESSFULLY 

Adrertisiiig  is  the  art  of  creating  a  demand  for  a  sal- 
able commodity  by  acquainting  the  public  with  its  name, 
nature,  and  uses  in  such  a  manner  as  to  arouse  in  many 
minds  a  resolve  to  possess  it. 

The  four  essentials  of  good  advertising  "copy"  are:  (1) 
It  must  attract.  (2)  It  must  interest.  (3)  It  must  con- 
vince. (4)  It  must  create  a  desire  for  the  commodity 
advertised. 

Attractliig  Attentlonu — ^The  surest  way  of  attracting  at- 
tention to  an  advertisement  is  by  a  "catchy"  headline^ 
printed  in  plain  boldface  type,  and  consisting  of  a  curious» 
odd,  or  surprising  phrase  or  sentence,  suggestiiig  the  in* 
formation  about  to  be  conveyed  by  what  follows.  For 
example,  take  the  following  headline  announcing  a  new 
hair  restorative:  **Baldhead  Row  Abolished";  or  that  of 
a  department  store  informing  .the  reader  ^'What  a  I>oUjir 
Will  Buy  at  the  Fair."  The  first  attracts  by  its  oddity 
and  strikingly  suggests  the  efficacy  of  the  restorative  about 
to  be  described,  while  the  second  appeals  to  the  strongest 
incentive  of  all  buyers  of  household  commodities — ^that 
of  getting  the  most  for  their  money.  Whether  or  not  a 
catchy  headline  that  merely  excites  curiosity,  without  hav- 
ing any  relation  to  the  commodity  advertised,  serves  the 
purpose,  is  a  mooted  question.  Some  experienced  adver- 
tisers insist  that  it  does.  Others  hold  to  the  contrary. 
The  truth  seems  to  be  that  if  what  follows  is  interesting 
enough  to  fix  the  attention  of  the  reader  the  irrelative 
headline  sufficiently  serves  its  purpose,  otherwise  it  is 
useless. 

Where  a  firm  has  been  long  established  in  business 
and  has  a  record  for  first-class  goods,  the  name  of  the  firm 
itself  serves  as  a  magnetic  catch  line  when  followed  by 
a  sub-heading  announcing  some  kind  of  a  "Special  Sale," 
such  as  '^Removal  Sale,"  ^^Rebnilding  Sale,"  **Jannary 
Clearance  Sale,"  etc.  It  will  be  noticed  that  each  of  the 
sub-headings  suggests  to  the  reader  that  unusual  values 
are  made  necessary  In  order  that  by  quick  sales  with 
small  profits  the  firm  may  save  itself  the  expense  of  mov- 
ing its  goods  to  the  new  store,  or  may  get  them  out  of 
the  way  while  rebuilding,  or  in  order  to  make  room  for 
the  new  season's  goods. 

Pictures  are  not  usually  necessary  where  the  "copy"  is 
of  such  attractive  and  convincing  character  as  to  arrest 
and  hold  the  attention  of  the  reader.  But  where  they  are 
used  they  must  not  only  be  artistic  and  attractive,  but 


must  also  be  of  such  a  nature  as  will  direct  attention  to 
the  commodity  advertised.  There  are,  indeed,  some  com- 
modities that  require  pictorial  illustrations  to  intelligibly 
describe  them.  For  instance,  new  or  particular  styles,  as 
ot  dress  or  shoes.  So  also  where  the  manufacturer  of  a 
product  wishes  to  familiarize  the  public  with  the  appear- 
ance of  his  particular  style  of  package,  or  peculiar  make 
of  machine,  in  order  to  have  it  readily  recognized  when 
met  with  in  the  market.  New  inventions  and  devices  must 
necessarily  be  illustrated. 

Aroasing  Interest. — ^It  is  of  little  avail  to  attract  at* 
tention  to  an  advertisement  which  lacks  the  power  of 
arousing  the  reader's  interest  in  the  commodity  adver- 
tised or  in  the  proposition  of  the  advertiser.  Having  pre* 
pared  his  catchy  headline  in  a  manner  to  attract  atten* 
tion  to  his  ad,  the  retail  merchant  can  adopt  no  surer 
method  of  arousing  the  reader's  interest  than  by  giving 
in  bold,  plain  print,  lists  of  the  goods  he  has  chosen  for 
"leaders,"  with  their  exceptional  prices  attached. 

The  lists  of  articles,  properly  grouped,  serves  a  double 
purpose.  It  suggests  to  the  buyer  articles  he  wants  or 
oug^t  to  have  and  advises  him  of  the  exceptional  oppor- 
tunity of  getting  them  at  specially  low  prices.  The  prices 
should  be  printed  in  bold,  prominent  figures.  The  greatest 
value  for  his  money  is  what  every  buyer  is  interested  in. 
If  convinced  that  the  goods  are  what  he  wants,  the  only 
thing  needed  to  induce  him  to  buy  is  to  satisfy  his  mind 
that  he  is  presented  with  an  opportunity  to  get  the  de- 
sired goods  for  less  money  than  he  can  obtain  them  any- 
where else  or  at  any  other  time.  One  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful of  mail  order  merchants  in  the  United  States  has 
expressed  the  opinion  that  "The  secret  of  success  lies  in 
giving  the  largest  bunch  for  a  dollar." 

Special  Sales  of  Parttcnlar  Articles. — A  very  effective 
advertising  method  for  the  retail  merchant,  is  to  select  a 
few  articles  of  general  use  as  "leaders"  for  advertising 
each  day  or  week  in  the  local  papers.  With  the  prices 
on  these  goods  slightly  reduced  and  announced  in  bold 
figures,  the  merchant  is  sure  to  attract  new  customers  to 
his  store  and  secure  an  increase  of  patronage  ftom  his 
regular  trade.  There  is  nothing  that  will  sooner  convince 
the  avorage  buyer  that  he  needs  some  particular  article,  than 
to  see  it  advertised  at  an  exceptionally  low  price.  Where 
reasons  for  the  special  sale  of  the  articles  can  be  truthful- 
ly assigned  such  reasons  should  rather  be  suggested  than 
specifically  stated.  Thus,  where  a  particular  line  of  ar- 
ticles is  placed  on  sale  for  certain  days,  the  merchant's 
reason  for  offering  them  at  exceptional  prices  may  be  thus 
suggested:  Special  Novelty  Sale.  An  Opportunity  to 
Learn  the  Exceptional  Quality  of  this  liine  of  Goods  that 


We  are  Selling.  Friday  and  Satorday  Only.  This  an« 
nouncement  naturally  suggests  to  the  reader  that  these 
novelty  goods  are  being  offered  at  exceptional  prices  in 
order  to  advertise  their  merits,  and  that  advantage  must 
be  taken  of  the  offer  Immediately.  Following  the  sug- 
gestive matter  should  be  a  plain  description  of  the  arti- 
cles on  sale,  with  prices  attached  in  prominent  figures. 

Good  faith  and  square  dealing  are  essential  to  success 
in  advertising  special  sales.  When  customers  appear  in 
response  to  the  ad  the  merchant  should  willingly  sell  them 
the  particular  article  inquired  for,  even  if  there  is  but 
little  margin  of  profit  in  its  sale,  for  thus  the  dealer  wins 
the  customer's  confidence  and  gains  his  patronage  for  the 
future.  No  plausible  excuse  for  not  showing  the  goods 
advertised  will  answer,  and  any  insinuation  that  the  goods 
are  not  of  such  quality  as  the  customer  would  care  to  buy, 
or  that  they  are  "all  sold  out,"  is  a  sure  means  of  turn* 
ing  away  customers  from  the  store. 

Creating  Desire. — Manufacturers  of  particular  kinds, 
brands,  or  makes  of  commodities  must  create  such  a  gen- 
eral demand  for  their  goods  that  the  wholesale  and  retail 
dealers  will  be  forced  to  carry  them  in  stock.  Without 
such  demand  being  first  created,  there  is  little  chance  for 
a  new  product  to  be  marketed.  The  advertisement  of 
the  manufacturer  should  show  in  a  convincing  and  en- 
ticing manner  just  why  his  particular  product  is  the  most 
desirable  of  its  kind.  For  instance,  in  case  of  a  new  brand 
of  food,  the  advertisement  should  tersely  give  such  infor- 
mation as  will  impress  the  reader  with  the  belief  that 
it  is  the  most  desirable  because  the  most  palatable,  most 
digestible,  most  nutritious,  most  wholesome,  and  most 
economical. 

Keeping  Eternally  at  It. — Judicious  and  persistent  ad- 
vertising will  sell  anything.  While  it  is  true  that,  as  a 
general  rule,  good  quality  and  real  value  are  essential 
to  the  continued  marketing  of  any  commodity,  yet  ex- 
perience has  proven  that  worthless  nostrums  can  be  placed 
in  continued  and  general  demand  by  keeping  their  alleged 
merits  constantly  before  the  public,  and  this,  notwith- 
ftanding  the  fact  that  their  worthlessness  has  been  re- 
peatedly exposed  in  the  leading  magazines  and  newspapers 
of  the  country. 

Advertising  Mediiuns. — Newspapers  and  magazines  are 
the  most  effective  mediums  for  advertising  all  classes  of 
commodities.  Advertisements  in  street  cars  and  on  bill- 
boards are  great  aids  to  newspaper  and  magazine  adver- 
tisements, but  can  never  take  their  place.  Their  chief 
use   is  to  familiarize  the  buying  public  with  the  names 
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and  character  of  the  commodities  advertised  and  Induce 
a  more  aeneral  reading  of  the  convincing  advertisements 
contained  in  the  newspapers  and  magazines. 

Mail-Order  Advertising,  especially  since  the  establish* 
ment  of  free  rural  delivery  and  the  Parcels  Post  system, 
is  the  most  profitable  of  all,  as  it  appeals  strongly  to  con- 
sumers in  country  towns  by  offering  them  opportunities 
of  purchasing  goods  on  practically  the  same  terms  as  are 
afforded  purchasers  in  the  larger  towns  and  cities  by  the 
great  department  stores. 

In  this  class  of  advertising  the  first  essential  is  that 
the  advertisements,  by  a  few  brief  but  skillfully  con- 
structed sentences  shall  attract  and  interest  the  readers  to 
such  a  degree  as  to  induce  them  to  write  for  further  in- 
formation pertaining  to  the  commodities  advertised.  The 
Illustrated  catalogues,  booklets,  folders  and  "follow-up 
letters"  do  the  rest. 

Follow-Up  Letters,  to  be  effective,  must  be  individual 
and  personal,  couched  in  short,  crisp  sentences,  giving 
Just  such  plain  and  intelligible  information  as  the  in- 
quirer desires,  signed  by  the  head  of  the  firm.  They  must 
be  sincere,  and  of  such  a  character  as  to  avoid  giving 
offense  by  either  flippancy  or  assumed  superiority.  They 
should  direct  attention  to  such  particular  portions  of  the 
folders  or  booklets  that  are  to  accompany  the  letter,  as 
will  serve  to  explain  the  points  Inquired  about. 

How  to  Write  Effecttve  Follow-Up  Letters. — ^Mr.  Don- 
ald Scott,  in  a  recent  number  of  The  Ghlcago  Tribime*8 
•♦Worker's  Bfagazine,**  gives  the  following  concise  infor- 
mation as  to  the  essentials  of  success  in  writing  mall- 
order  letters: 

"No  man  can  give  his  letter  Just  the  right  personal 
ring  and  inducement  unless  he  knows  the  addressee's 
viewpoint.  The  first  great  requirement,  therefore,  is  that 
the  correspondent  must  be  able  to  think  and  feel  about 
his  proposition  Just  as  do  the  people  to  whom  he  writes. 

"There  are  ways  of  getting  a  knowledge  of  the  addressee 
other  than  actual  life  experience  with  or  personal  selling 
to  the  people  to  whom  the  appeal  is  made.  The  farmer 
visits  the  mail-order  house  in  the  big  city,  while  the 
merchant  finds  it  profitable  to  visit  the  wholesaler  and 
the  manufacturer  or  the  manufacturer's  agent.  The  cor- 
respondent should  lose  no  opportunity  to  meet  these  men, 
get  acquainted  with  them,  wait  on  them,  and  study  them* 
especially  the  way  they  choose  and  look  at  merchandise. 

"One  director  of  mail  sales  in  Chicago  has  a  require- 
ment that  each  of  his  thirty  mail  salesmen  must  spend  at 
least  one  day  each  week  out  on  the  fioor  in  the  sample 
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rooms  Belling  goods  In  person  to  those  who  come  in  from 
small  towns — the  men  they  sell  to,  primarily,  by  mall. 
This  weekly  change  of  work  is  good  for  the  correspondent 
in  more  ways  than  one. 

"Realizing  the  importance  of  this  knowledge,  one  mail 
salesman  last  summer  spent  his  vacation  Tislting  the 
stores  of  men  he  thought  were  typical  of  the  kind  to 
whom  he  sold.  When  he  got  back  he  reinforced  this 
knowledge  by  frequent  contact  with  Tisiting  merchants, 
and  as  a  direct  result  of  this  the  increased  results  of  his 
work  have  added  fifty  per  cent  to  his  salary  within  six 
months. 

"The  mail  salesman  must  develop  the  knack  of  giving 
his  words  an  original  twist  that  avoids  all  stereotyped 
phraseology.  He  ought  to  be  a  student  of  psychology  and 
of  words  as  well  as  of  human  nature.  And  last,  though 
not  least  by  a  long  ways,  the  successful  mail  salesman 
must  be  a  harsh  self  critic. 

"Selling  by  mail  is  not  the  vocation  that  an  egotist  can 
follow  to  advantage.  Such  men  stand  a  better  chance  in 
the  personal  selling  game— provided  they  are  fortunate 
enough  to  work  under  a  sales  manager  who  is  able  to 
turn  that  egotism  into  confidence. 

"Most  of  these  qualities  that  make  a  good  mail  sales- 
man can  be  acquired.  Many  men  have  all  the  character- 
istics except  the  words.  They  find  English  composition 
a  herculean  task— even  good  talkers  often  find  it  hard 
to  dictate.  But  efficiency  in  the  use  of  words  with  most 
men  is  a  matter  of  practice  and  hard  work.  Many  men 
who  find  it  hardest  to  write  a  sales  letter  make  the  big- 
gest success  of  it." 

Advertising  Agencies. — In  all  the  large  cities  there  are 
firms  known  as  "advertising  agencies"  who  make  a  busi- 
ness of  buying  space  in  the  magazines  and  newspapers 
which  reach  the  various  kinds  of  people  likely  to  be  in- 
terested in  particular  kinds  of  commodities  to  be  ad- 
vertised, and  manufacturers  and  producers  who  desire  to 
do  a  general  advertising,  find  it  profitable  to  avail  them- 
selves of  their  services.  These  agencies  employ  expert 
"copy"  writers  and,  as  they  buy  space  by  the  "wholesale" 
they  can  afford  to  place  it  at  the  service  of  advertisers 
at  much  reduced  rates.  Many  large  firms  have  their  own 
advertising  "directors,"  who  furnish  prepared  "copy"  to 
the  agencies. 
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FARMS  AND  FARMING 


FARM  8TATI8TIC8 


(OENSUS  OF  1910) 


Hm  foDowinff  acricoltural  itetlftios  of  the  United  Stttei  mtt  for  June  1.  IMt: 

Vaims,  total  number 6.M0.88I 

Acreage,  totaL 878.729.00t 

Aoreage,  ImproTod 477.448.000 

Acreage,  onimproTod 896.28U000 

ATorage  acres  per  farm 180 

Valae  of  farm  lands 028.886.770.000 

Value  of  farm  boUdlngs 06.291.787.000 

Value  of  land  and  buUdlngs 084.681.607.000 

Value  of  Implements  and  machinery 01.262.022,000 

Value  per  acre  of  land  (ayerage) 082.40 

Value  per  acre  of  land  and  buildings 089.08 

Expenditures  for  farmlaborin  1910 08874192.000 

Expenditures  for  fertOisen  In  1910 068.482.000 

Number  of  farms  operated  by  owners 8,988,706 

Number  ofTned  free  of  debt 2.622.841 

Number  owned  subjectto  mortgage 1.811.804 

Number  of  farms  operated  by  tenants 2,849,264 

Number  of  farms  operated  by  managers 67.896 

Number  of  farms  operated  by  white  persons 6.422,809 

Number  of  farms  operated  by  negroes 917.468 
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Time  of  Planting,  Qoantily  of  Seed,  lie. 

NUW   BNOLAND 

Kind  of  Crop. 

Date  of  Planting. 

Amount  of  Seed 
per  acre. 

Weeks  to 

maturity. 

Oam 

May  10  to  sa 

SWffiS'.::::::: 

April  to  June  20 

8  to  12  qts 

14-17 

Wheat 

2  h^ish. 

20 

Oats..:::::::::: 

2  to  3  bush 

11-15 

Barley 

....do 

10-15 

r5«;:.:::::::::: 

Apr.  to  May,  Sept.... 

Juneltp2a 

May  to  June 

April  15  to  May  1 

July  1  to  August  3.... 

April  15  to  May  5 

Seed  bed.  April 

5to6jpecks. 

1  tolfbush. 

8  to  16  qts 

40 

Buckwheat 

White  Beans. .... 

't\l 

Potatoes 

8  to  20  bush. 

1  lb 

12-20 

TumlxM 

10 

i^aFiffHfl  . 

4  to  6  lb 

17-22 

TbbSs... ::.:;; 

9-12 

Oom 

Wheat 

Oats 

Barley 

Bye 

Buckwheat  .... 
White  beans  . . . 

Potatoes 

Sweet  potatoes. . 

Gftbbage. 

Turnips 

Mangels 

Ilax 

Tobaoca 

Hay,  timothy  . . 
Hay,  clover. .  ■  . 


MIDDUD  flTATBS 


April  20  to  May  30. 
Sept.  20  to  Oct.  20. 

March  to  May 

March  to  May 

Sept.  1  to  Oct.  1. . . 

June  to  July 

May  to  June 

March  to  May 

May  to  June 

March  to  July 

July 

May 

May. .  . , 

Seed  bed.  March  . . . 
August  to  October  . 
February  to  April. . 


6  to  8  qts. 

2  bush 

2  to  2i  bush.  . 

do 

H  bush 

i  to  li  bush.  . 

Ubush 

8  to  15  bush.  . 
10  to  12  bush. 
4  to  8  oz. . .  . . 
2  to  5  lbs  ... . 
10  to  15  bush. 
20  qts 


6  to  8  qts  , 
6  qts 


10-18 
41-48 
16-17 
13-16 
40-43 

8-10 
13-14 
14-22 
10-15 

8-15 
10-12 
15-18 

8-10 
15-20 


Com... 
Wheat 
Oats  , 


CBMTRAIi  AND  WX8TBRN  STATES 


Buckwheat  . 
White  beans 

Potatoes 

Turnips  . . .. 
Mangels  .... 

Plax 

Tobacco. . .  . 

g«y 


April  1  to  June  1 

Fall  or  Spring 

April  1  to  May  1 

Fall  or  Spring 

Sept.  1  to  30 

June 

May  10  to  June  10  . . . 
March  15  to  June  1 . . . 
July  15  to  August  30.. 
April  1  to  May  15. .  . . 
March  15  to  May  15.. 

Seed  bed.  March. 

April  to  May 


6qt8 

2  bush 

2  to  3  bush.  . . . 

2  bush 

1  to  2  bush.  . . . 

....do 

libush 

5  to  10  bush.  . . 

1  to61b 

6to8lb 

2  to  3pecks. . . , 
Os.  to  6  Sq.  rd 
8  to  15  lb 


16-20 
40-42 
12-14 
11-13 
35-40 
10-12 
12 
10-20 
10-16 
22-24 
15-20 
15-18 


Cotton 
Cora... 
Wheat 
Oats  .. 
Barley 


SOUTHBBN  STATES 


Rye. 

whit< 


..-lite  beans. . . 

Cabbage 

Water-melons. . . 

Onions 

Potatoes 

Sweet  potatoes. . 

Pumpkins 

Tomatoes. 

Turnips 

Tobacco. 

Cow  peas. 


February  to  May  15.  . 
February  to  June  . . . . 
"  -)t.  to  Nov. 


Feb.,  May.  Sept. 
April  to  May  T . . 


September  to  October 

March  to  May 

Oct.,  March  to  May  . 
March  1  to  May  10. .  . 

Feb.  1  to  April  10 

Jan.,  Feb.  to  April  . . . 

May  to  June 

April  1  to  May  1 

Jan.  1  to  Feb.  10 

Feb.,  Aug..  April. . . . 

Seed  bed,  March 

May  1  to  July  15 


1  to  3  bush. 

8  qts 

2bush. 

2i  bush. .  . . 
. . .  .do . . .  . 
li  bush. .  . 
1  to  2  bush. 
I  to  i  lb.... 
2to71b... 


8  to  10  bush.  . . 
10  to  12  bush.  . 

4  to  7  lb 

4  to  0  oz 

2  to  6  lb 

Oz.  to  6  sq.  rd. . 
2  to  5  pecks. .. , 


20-30 

18-20 

43 

17 

17 

43 

7-8 

14 

16-20 

16-24 

11-15 

12-15 

17-20 

14-20 

8-12 

18-20 

M 
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BeUtiTa  Number  of  Plants  or  HUts  in  an  Acre 
Qiying  the  number  In  an  acre  when  the  direct  and  croeB  rows  are  ot 
r  unequal  width: 


In. 

10  in. 

12  in. 

15  III. 

IS  In. 

20111. 

2  ft. 

a*ft. 

3  ft, 

3ift, 

4  ft.  4*ft 

fift. 

10 

ft272a 

12 

62273 

43560 

IS 
IS 

41817 
3484* 

3484*^^27878 
2904012:^232 

19360 

20 

31362 

2613620008 

17424  15681 

2i 

26132 

3l78ffl  17424 

14520  13008 

10890 

m 

209OS 

174241 13939 

1 101 6|  10454 

8712*6969 

65 

17424 

14520  Ufi  16 

9680    S712 

7260  5808 

4840 

42 

14935 

12446i  9053 

8297 

7467 

C223  4970[414S 

3S6S 

4$ 

13068 

10890 

8712 

7260 

6534 

5446:436613630  3111 

2722' 

54 

llftie 

9fiS0 

7744 

6453 

5308 

4840.3872  3226  2767 

2420  2161 

m 

10434 

ST  12 

6^9 

asoa 

d227 

4366.3484:2004  2489 

217Sl93&|17tf 

Distance  Traveled  by  a  Hone  in  Plowing  an  Acre  of  Land 

With  the  quantity  of  land  worlced,  at  the  rate  of  16  and  18  mHea  per  day 
•f  0  hours: 


Width 

Miles 

Acres  plowed 

Width 

Miles 

Acres  plowed 

of  fur- 
row in 
Inches. 

trav'd  in 
plowing 
an  acre. 

per  day. 

of  fur- 
row hi 
Inches. 

trav'd  hi 
plowhig 
an  acre. 

per  day. 

18  miles. 

16  miles. 

18  miles. 

16  mUea. 

7 

14  1-8 

1  1-4 

1  1-8 

22 

4  1-2 

4 

8  1-2 

8 

12  1-4 

1  1-2 

1  1-4 

28 

4  1-4 

4  1-6 

8  7-10 

0 

11 

1  3-6 

1  1-2 

24 

4 

4  1-3 

3  9-10 

10 

0  9-10 

1  4-6 

1  3-6 

26 

4 

4  1-2 

4 

11 

9 

2 

1  3-4 

26 

8  4r-6 

4  3-4 

4  1-6 

12 

8  1-4 

2  1-6 

1  9-ie 

27 

8  3-6 

4  9-10 

4  1-2 

13 

7  1-2 

2  1-3 

2  1-10 

28 

3  1-2 

5  3-8 

4  1-2 

14 

7 

2  1-2 

2  1-4 

SO 

3  1-2 

6  1-4 

4  3-6 

1ft 

6  1-2 

2  3-4 

2  2-6 

30 

3  1-2 

6  3-4 

4  4-6 

16 

6  1-6 

2  9-10 

2  3-6 

81 

8  1-6 

6 

6 

17 

6  a-4 

3  1-10 

2  3-4 

82 

3  1-10 

5  4-6 

6  1-4 

18 

6  1-2 

3  1-4 

2  9-10 

88 

8 

6 

6  1-3 

19 

6  1-4 

3  1-2 

3  1-10 

84 

2  0-10 

6  1-6 

6  1-2 

20 

4  9-10 

8  3-6 

3  1-4 

36 

2  4-6 

6  1-3 

6  8-6 

21 

4  7-10 

3  4-5 

3  1-3 

86 

2  3-4 

6  1-2 

6  4-6 

Measurement  of  Oom 

Ir  Oob.^Two  heaping  bushels  of  oom  on  the  oob  will  make 
one  struck  bushel  of  shelled  oom.  Some  claim  that  one  and 
one-half  bushels  of  ear  will  make  one  bushel  of  shelled  oom. 
Huoh  will  depend  upon  the  kind  of  oom,  shape  of  the  ear,  sist 
of  the  oob»  eto. 

Ir  Orib.— To  measure  oom  in  a  orib,  multiply  the  length  of 
the  crib  in  inches  by  the  width  in  inches,  and  that  by  iche  height 
of  the  oom  in  the  orib  in  inches,  and  divide  the  product  by 
8,748,  and  the  quotient  will  be  the  number  of  heaped  bushels  d 
If  the  crib  flares  at  the  sides,  measure  the  width  at  the 
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top  and  also  at  the  bottom,  add  the  two  sums  together,  and 
divide  by  8,  whioh  will  give  the  mean  width. 

Capacity  or  (kmtenta  of  a  Qranazy,  Bin,  Orib  or  Wagon 
Multiply  the  three  dimensions— the  length,  width  and  depth— 
in  feet  (the  inches,  if  any,  being  reduced  to  ftaotions  of  a  foot), 
multiply  the  product  by  the  decimal  .808664,  or  deduct  one- 
fifth,  which  is  sufficiently  exact  for  ordinary  purposes,  and  th» 
lesult  is  the  number  of  bushels.  Where  the  wagon  or  crib  flares 
considerably  in  length  or  width,  it  will  be  necessary  to  obtain  a 
mean  dimension.  This  is  done  by  taking  the  longest  and  short- 
est measures,  with  one  or  more  intermediate  ones,  and  dividing 
the  sum  of  all  by  the  number  taken.  The  quotient  will  be  the 
mean  dimension  sought.  The  greater  the  flare  the  larger  the 
number  of  intermediate  dimensions  that  should  be  taken  to 
insure  accuracy.  Com  in  the  ear»  when  first  cribbed,  is  esti- 
mated at  twice  the  bulk  of  shelled  com. 

Capacity  of  Com-Ciibs  Ten  Feet  High 


Utb. 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

IS 

20 

22 

24 

26 

n 

80 

«i* 

135 

uo 

162 

175 

189 

203 

315 

343 

270  397 

324 

361 

378 

40S 

158 

173 

ISO 

205 

221 

23fl 

26a 

2S4 

316  347 

378i  410 

451 

47a 

B* 

lao 

198 

216 

234 

252 

270 

288 

324 

360  396 

432  468 

604 

540 

S«* 

203 

222 

243 

2fl3 

283 

304 

324 

366 

405 

446 

448  527 

607  60« 

225 

248 

270 

292 

315 

337 

360 

406 

4.W 

496 

640  585 

630^  675 

^fii 

24H 

272 

297 

322 

347 

371 

395 

446 

495 

646 

694'  644 

69^.^ 

74a 

f^ 

270 

297 

324 

351 

378 

405 

432 

486 

640 

594 

64a  702 

75H 

8in 

m&k 

293 

322 

3ftl 

380 

410 

439 

46S 

527 

685 

644 

702i  761 

819 

87S 

7 

3t6 

347 

3T8 

4011 

441 

472 

504 

567 

630 

693 

7561  819 

8H2 

94^ 

7* 

338 

371 

405 

439 

473 

Bm 

640 

508 

675 

743 

fllO  87S 

945 

loia 

S 

my 

390 

432 

468 

504 

540 

675 

548 

720 

792 

»64'  936 

1008  lOfiO 

3^ 

383 

421 

459 

497 

63  fi 

574 

612 

589 

755 

842 

918  995 

1071  1148 

9 

405 

44  fl 

4Sfi 

526 

667 

607 

64S 

729 

SIO 

891 

972  1053 

1134  1215 

10 

4A0 

495 

540 

58S 

539 

575 

720 

810 

90O 

990:i0HOU70 

1260  1360 

11 

496 

645 

694 

043 

693 

743 

792 

&91 

0901089  1183  1287 

13^6  148S 

13 

540 

594 

(i4S 

702 

vsc 

SIO 

804 

072 

1080,1188  1290  1404 

1        < 

1612  1620 

Comparative  Value  of  Ck>od  Hay  and  Other  Food  for  Stock 


100  lbs.  hay  are  equal  to 


100  lbs.  hay  are  equal  to 


504  lbs.  turnips. 

800  **  carrots. 

201  **  uncooked  potatoes. 

175  **  boUed  potatoes. 

839  **  mangei-wurzeL 

442  **  rye  straw. 

800  **  wheat  straw. 

180  **  barley  straw. 

150  **  pea  straw. 

200  **  buckwheat  straw. 

375  "  green  Indian  com. 


50  lbs.  oats. 

46  "  wheat. 

54  "  rye. 

64  **  buckwheat. 

57  ••  Indian  com. 

45  **  peas  and  beans. 

105  **  wheat  bran. 

109  *•  rye  bran. 

167  **  wheat,  pea  and  oat  chaff, 

179  **  rye  and  barley  mixed. 

68  **  acorns. 
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Table  Showing  Amount  of  Hsy  or  Its  Equivalent  Soqnired 

Each  Day  lor  Every  One  Hundred  Ponnda 

an  Animal  Weighs 

Working   Hones 3.08  lbs. 

Working  Oxen 2.40  " 

Fattln«  Oxen 5.00  " 

Fatthisr  Oxen,  when  fat 4.00  " 

Milch  Cows from  2.25  to  2.40  " 

Dry   Cows 2.42  " 

Toungr  Orowlngr  Cattle 8.08  •* 

Steers 2.84  " 

Plffi     8.00  •• 

Sheep    3.00  - 


How  to  TeU  the  Age  of  Oattle 

A|[e  of  Cattle. — ^A  cow's  horn  is  generally  supposed  to 
furnish  a  correct  indication  of  the  age  of  the  animaL  This  is 
not  alwavs  true.  However,  for  ordinary  purposes,  the  follow- 
ing will  be  found  to  be  approximately  correct.  At  two  years 
of  age  a  circle  of  thick  matter  begins  to  form  on  the  animal's 
horns,  which  becomes  clearly  denned  at  three  years  of  age, 
when  another  circle  or  ring  begins  to  form,  and  so  on  year 
after  year.  Its  age  then  can  be  determined  by  counting  the 
number  of  rings  and  adding  two  to  their  number.  The  rings 
on  the  bull's  horns  do  not  show  themselves  until  he  is  five  years 
old,  so  to  the  number  of  rings  we  must  add  five  to  arrive  at 
his  age.  Unless  the  rings  are  clear  and  distinct,  this  rule  will 
not  apply.  Besides,  d&ers  sometimes  file  off  some  of  the 
rings  of  old  cattle  to  make  them  appear  younger. 

Age  of  Sheep  and  Ooats. — ^At  one  year  old  they  have 
eight  front  teeth  of  uniform  size.  At  two  years  of  age  the 
two  middle  ones  are  supplanted  by  two  large  ones.  At  three, 
a  small  tooth  appears  on  each  side.  At  four,  there  are  six 
large  teeth.  At  five,  all  the  front  teeth  are  large,  and  at  six 
the  whole  begin  to  get  large. 
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T6  find  the  Weight  of  Uva  Stock  by  Meainramo&t 

TEbe  only  instrument  neoooottiy  is  a  measure  with  feet  and 
inch  marks  apon  it.  The  girth  is  the  ciroumf  erenoe  of  the  ani- 
mal just  behind  the  shoulder  blades.  The  length  is  the  distance 
from  the  shoulder  blades.  The  superfloial  feet  are  obtained  bj 
multiplying  the  girth  and  length.  The  following  table  contains 
the  rule  to  ascertain  the  weight  of  the  animal: 

If  ton  than  one  foot  in  girth,  multiply  niperfldal  feet  by  eight. 

If  ton  than  three  and  more  than  one,  multiply  superficial  feet  by  elefWL 

If  ton  than  five  and  more  than  three,  multiply  luperficial  feet  by  idzteea. 

If  ton  than  seven  and  more  than  flveb  multiply  superficial  feet  by  twenty 
three. 

If  ton  than  nine  and  more  than  seven,  multiply  superficial  feet  by  thirty- 
three. 

If  ton  than  elenren  and  more  than  nine,  multiply  superficial  feet  by  forty- 
twa 

BzAicpui:  Suppose  the  girth  of  a  buUock  to  be  six  feet  three  InchM} 
tangth  five  feet  six  inches;  the  superficial  area  will  then  be  thirty-four,  and. 
In  aooordanoe  with  the  preceding  table*  the  weight  will  be  seven  hundred 
and  eighty-two  pounds. 

EZAMPLB;  Suppose  a  pig  to  measure  in  girth  two  feet,  and  length  cmm 
foot  and  nine  inches.  There  would  then  be  8i  feet,  whidi,  multiplied  by 
deven,  gives  88i  pounds  as  the  wei^t  of  the  animal  when  dressed.  In  this 
way.  the  wei^  of  the  four  quarters  can  be  substantially  ascertained  during 
tif^ 

Measurement  of  Land 

If  the  field  be  a  square  or  parallelogram,  multiply  the  length 
In  rods  by  the  width  in  rods,  and  divide  by  160,  the  number  ol 
square  rods  in  an  acre.  If  the  field  is  triangular,  multiply  th* 
length  of  the  longest  side  in  rods  by  the  greatest  width  in  rod% 
and  divide  half  the  product  by  160.  If  the  field  be  of  irregular 
abape^  divide  it  into  triangles,  and  find  the  acreage  of  each  tri- 
angle as  above.  AU  straight-sided  fields  can  be  thus  measured. 
Where  the  sides  are  crooked  and  irregular,  take  the  length  in 
rods  in  a  number  of  places  at  equal  distances  apart,  add  them, 
and  divide  by  the  number  of  measurements,  which  will  give 
the  mean  length;  proceed  similarly  with  the  width,  multiply 
the  mean  length  by  the  mean  width,  and  divide  by  160.  Where 
the  field  is  in  a  circle,  find  the  diameter  in  rods,  multiply  the 
square  of  the  diameter  by  7.854,  and  divide  by  160. 

To  ]jay  Out  an  Acre  in  Bectangular  Form.— An  acre  of  land 
contains  160  square  rods,  or  48,560  square  feet.  Hence,  to  lay 
out  an  acre  at  right  angles  (square  comers),  when  one  side  is 
known,  divide  the  units  in  the  square  contents  by  the  units  of 
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the  same  kind  in  the  len8:th  of  the  known  sida  Thru:  if  the 
known  side  be  4  rods,  divide  100  by  4,  and  the  quotient,  40,  will 
be  the  depth  of  the  aore-plot.  If  the  leng:th  of  the  known  side 
be  90  feet,  divide  48,660  by  90,  and  the  quotient,  48,  will  be  the 
iepih  of  an  acre-plot. 


Township^ 


Jlang0^ 


yonTir_ 


JDounty^ 


boutm: 


Measurement  of  an  Acre  Plot 

Either  of  the  following  measures  include  an  acre  plot: 


3  by  53  1-8  rods.  7  by  22  6-7  rods. 

4  by  40  "  8  by  20 

5  by  32  ••  0  by  17  7-8      " 

6  by  26  2-3     " 

12  rods  10  feet  and  8^  inches  square  make  an  acre. 


10  by  16  lodB. 

11  by  14  6-11      " 

12  by  13  1-3 


Square  Feet  and  Feet  Square  in  Fractions  of  an 

Acre. 

Fraction  of 
an  acre 

Square 
feet. 

Feet 
square. 

Fraction  of 
an  acre. 

Square 
feet. 

Feet 
square. 

1-16 
1-8 
1-4 
1-3 

10890 
14520 

52^ 
73 

104 

J20i 

t 

2 

21780 
43560 
87120 

147* 
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AnuniBt  of  Baxbed  Wbe  Eaqoixed  for  Fadees 

Ostlfflated  number  of  pounds  of  Barbed  Wire  required  to  fence  si^aoe  or 
dliUocea  mentioned,  with  one,  two  or  three  lines  of  wire,  besed  upon  eedi 
pound  of  wire  measuring  one  rod  (16i  feet). 


ILine. 

2  Lines. 

8  Lines. 

1  Bqum  acre 

OO      IDS. 

1280    lbs. 

"^  IS: 

100    lbs. 
6  1-16  lbs. 

72    lbs. 

2660    lbs. 

640    lbs. 

2    lbs. 

200     bs. 

12i  lbs. 

162        IbflL 

1    Ide  of  a  square  acre. 

88        IbflL 

1  Square  half  acre. 

108        IbflL 

1  Square  mile. 

8840        IbflL 

%  RiSie  of  a  square  mile. 

OM        Ib£ 

1     lAd  In  iMi^h 

8    ibS: 

looRoS  taSttgth :.:::::::::::::::: 

800        vSl 

too  F^M4  in  Iniffth. 

18  8-16  Ibfl. 

MfallH^im  Wolgh 

to  of  Produce 

The  foQowing  are  minimum  weights  of  certain  articles  of  produce  aooord- 
iiif  to  the  UwB  of  the  United  States: 


Per  Bushel. 

Wheat 60  lbs. 

Oom«  in  the  ear 70    ** 

OQm.sheUed 66    *« 


Per  Bushel. 

nried  Peaches. 88  Iba. 

Dried  Apples. 26  ** 

Dover  Seed 60  " 

Flax  Seed 66  - 

MlUet  Seed. 60  ** 

Hungarian  Grass  Seed 60  '* 

Timothy  Seed 46  ** 

Blue  Grass  Seed 44  " 

Hemp  Seed 44  " 

Salt  (see  note  below) 

Com  Meal 48  " 

Ground  Peas 24  ** 

Malt 34  •• 

Bran 20  ** 

Sai/t. — ^Weight  per  bushel  as  adopted  by  different  States  ranges  from 
60  to  80  pounds.  Coarse  salt  hi  Pennsylvania  is  reckoned  at  80  pounds, 
and  h&  Illinois  at  60  pounds  per  bushel.  Fine  salt  in  Pennsylvania  is  reckoned 
at  62  pounds,  in  Kentucky  and  Illinois  at  66  pounds  per  bushel 


Budkwheat 

66 

48 

SS5y..T...' 

4A 

SSl\V.;::;;::::;:;:::;::82 

White  Beans 

60 

Castor  Beans. 

46 

White  Potatoes. 

60 

Sweet  Potatoes 

66 

57 

Turnips.'*  !•!!!.!.!.. 

66 

Area  and  Weight  of  Tfle 
The  following  table  shows  the  area  and  the  weight  of  the  different  sised  tHe: 


Shse. 

Weight. 

Area. 

Sijse. 

Weight. 

Area. 

8   Ul 

6     " 
6     " 

6  lbs.  ea. 

12  :: 

a  - 

7  In. 

8  •• 

9  •* 
10  " 
12  " 

161bs.ea. 
18      " 
21      " 
24      " 
28      " 

41sq.  hi. 

if?  - 
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Ibe  Oaaying  Om^ad^  oC 

Oaixons  Psk  Mihtjtb 


FftU  per  100  Feet. 

8iie  of  TUe. 

Itn. 

Sin. 

6tn. 

Otn. 

12  in. 

24  in. 

86  in. 

4-Inch;.';!. ;;!!:r.i''* 

163 
206 
267 
422 

28 
47 
129 
.266 
866 
468 
730 

82 

66 

188 

876 

608 

1088 

40 
81 

224. 

460 

1278 

46 
OS 
268 
629 
711 
026 
1468 

64 

181 

864 

760 

1006 

1310 

2070 

450 

928 

1240 

1618 

^"^ 

2651 

A.Htige  tile  will  cany  more  water  aooording  to  its  sisd  than  a  email  one. 
Thli  Is  because  there  is  less  surface  oh  the  inside  of  the  large  tile  compared 
with  the  tixe  of  stream,  and  therefore  less  friction.  More  water  will  flow 
through  a  straight  tile  than  a  crooked  one  having  the  same  diameter. 

Exakplb:  a  nhi»-inch  me  at  6  hiches  fall  to  the  100  feet  will  flow  698 
gals,  per  minute. 


Eow  to  Use  the  Hog  and  Oatfle  Table 

Catom, 
What  will  be  the  ooet  of  1,170  lbs.  of  cattle  at  14.25  per  hun- 
dredweightt 

1,100  jg  14.25  «  $46. 75 
70  @   4.25s    2.08 

Answer— $49.78 

HOOB. 

What  will  be  the  oostof  2,750  lbs.  of  hogs  at  $8.75  per  him* 
dnedweight? 

2.700  @  $8.75  »  $101.25 
50  0   8;75g:      1.88 

An8Wer^l08.18 
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The  middle  ooluiim  giyes  the  number  of  pounds  and  the  top  of  each  column 
the  price  per  pound  or  hundred  weight. 


6e 

JO 

.00 

2.35 

,oe 

8.00 

.09 

8.25 

,10 

Ht^^ 

a.50 

,11 

8,76 

4,00 
.12 

4.25 

,13 

4,«0 

.14 

8 

^1 

,13 

.14 

.15 

.16 

5 

.18 

,19 

M 

.21 

M 

,01 

J» 

,ea 

3) 

.33 

10 

.35 

^ 

,40 

AB 

.15 

.0 

.08 

.88 

.41 

,45 

.49 

16 

.53 

.56 

,60 

.64 

.ea 

M 

M 

.GO 

;» 

.60 

.65 

20 

.70 

.75 

.80 

.S5 

.90 

% 

M 

,03 

,eo 

.81 

25 

.88 

-01 

1,00 

l.Ofl 

tia 

M 

M 

.75 

M 

I'S 

M 

BO 

1.05 

1.13 

J.20 

1.28 

1,35 

M 

.04 

M 

.96 

1.14 

35 

1,33 

1.31 

140 

1.49 

1.68 

,0 

.04 

too 

1.10 

ilao 

IM 

40 

1.40 

1.50 

i.60 

1.70 

1.80 

:q 

M 

1.13 

l.M 

1.35 

1.46 

45 

1,58 

l.fi» 

IM 

IJl 

aos 

M 

M 

Ifr^ 

1.38 

1.50 

1.63 

50 

1.75 

1,68 

200 

2.13 

3J6 

JO 

M 

L38 

l.fi] 

1.65 

L79 

S5 

1.93 

ZM 

2,20 

2.34 

2.48 

M 

.Oft 

l.fiO 

1.35 

180 

l.»5 

60 

2.10 

2.25 

3.40 

2.65 

3,70 

.0 

.07 

L63 

1.:* 

1.95 

2.11 

65 

2.28 

2.44 

2.fi0 

2,76 

2.m 

M 

,07 

1.75 

1.03 

3.10 

2.23 

70 

2.45 

2.63 

2,80 

2M 

3.16 

M 

;S 

1.83 

e.Oft 

sat 

3.44 

7& 

2.aa 

2J1 

300 

3.19 

aas 

.M 

.oa 

sloo 

s,sn 

0.10 

260 

80 

2.80 

aoo 

3.20 

3.40 

aoo 

M 

M 

e.i3 

£.34 

3.55 

3.76 

86 

2,08 

3.19 

340 

3.61 

a-aa 

M 

M 

2.2s 

^4* 

2,70 

aa2 

eo 

3.15 

8.38 

3,60 

3.83 

406 

M 

.10 

£,83 

2.61 

£.85 

8.06 

95 

&83 

3.56 

8.  BO 

4.04 

4.28 

^ 

ao 

Z^ 

£.75 

aoo 

3  25 

100 

350 

8.75 

4.00 

4.25 

4J0 

JO 

5JQQ 

550 

6.00 

6,60 

JIOO 

7.00 

7.60, 

6.00 

8.50 

9,00 

,1A 

jaa 

7,50 

8.25 

9.00 

S.7?5 

»00 

10.50 

11.25 

12.00 

13.75 

13.50 

^ 

.40 

10.00 

11.00 

12.00 

13.00 

40O 

14.00 

17-50 

15.00 

16.00 

17.00 

18.00 

JZA 

.EO 

12,60 
16.05 

13.75 

J5,00 

Ifl.2& 

50O 

18.71 

S0.OO 

2L25 

2EJ0 

jaa 

M 

18.50 

18.00 

19.50 

600 

21,00 

22.60 

S4.00 

£flL50 

27.00 

,85 

♦70 

17.50 

19,25 

21.00 

2^,75 

700 

24,50 

26,25 

38.00 

3».7fi 

31.50 

.40 

^80 

20,00 

2^.00 

a*.DO 

2ft.00 

800 

2&00 

80.00 

32.00 

34.00 

aa.oo 

A& 

,«0 

22^50 

24.76 

27,00 

29,25 

900 

81.50 

aa.75 
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How  to  Find  the  Number  of  Bushels  of  Orain 
in  a  Bin  or  Box 

Rule. — Multiply  the  length  in  feet  hy  the  height  in  feet,  and 
then  again  by  the  breadth  in  feet,  and  then  again  by  8,  and 
cut  off  the  right  hand  figure.  The  last  result  will  be  the  num- 
ber of  bushels. 

Example,— How  many  bushels  in  a  bin  12  feet  long,  8  feet 
wide  and  4  feet  high? 

5oZtttton— 12X8X4X8=307.2  bushels.— Answer. 

To  Find  the  Contents  of  a  Wagon  Box 

A  common  wagon  box  is  a  little  more  than  ten  feet  long  and 
three  feet  wide,  and  will  hold  about  two  bushels  for  every 
inch  in  depth. 

Rule. — Multiply  the  depth  of  the  wagon  box  in  inches  by  2, 
and  you  have  the  number  of  bushels. 

If  the  wagon  box  is  11  feet  long  multiply  the  depth  in  inches 
by  2,  and  add  one-tenth  of  the  number  of  bushels  to  itself. 

Example. — How  many  bushels  of  grain  will  a  wagon  box 
hold,  20  inches  deep  and  10  feet  long? 

Solution.— 20X^=^0.— Answer. 

N.  B. — A  bushel  to  the  inch  is  calculated  for  com  on  the  cob. 

Explanations  of  Grain  Tables 

The  figures  in  heavy  type  represent  the  weight  of  the  load, 
the  number  of  bushels  and  pounds  over  are  found  at  the  right 
under  the  kind  of  grain. 

Example. — How  many  bushels  in  a  load  of  wheat  weighing 
1490  pounds?  Run  down  the  first,  or  weight  column,  to  1490 
and  find  opposite  under  ''wheat"  24  bushels  and  60  pounds. 
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TaUa  Showing  the  Number  of  BiulieLi  and  odd  Ponnds  in 
a  Load  of  Orain— Continued. 
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TaUe  Showing  the  Number  of  BnaheLi  and  odd  Ponndi  in 
a  Load  of  Oiain— Continued. 
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rABMEB*8  OLUB 

In  a  tenner*8  olab,  whioh  has  for  its  object  aoolal  interooons 
and  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  there  need  be  few  arbitrary 
roles  of  order  enforced,  bat,  instead,  the  dlwcnsBions  may  be 
more  or  less  conversationaL  But,  as  all  bosiness  is  fiunlitated 
by  good  regulations,  the  officers  of  the  dab  ought  to  be  armed 
with  by-lawSi  and  empowered  to  enforce  their  proTisions  when- 
ever  necessary. 

Oonstitatioii 

Abt.  1.— TUs  MBOdAtioii  thall  be  known  as  the  C»sUna  Fttmer's  Club>^ 
Its  object  ■hall  be  to  promote  a  knowledge  of  practical  Farming  and  QardeoT 
tog  among  its  members  and  the  community,  in  connection  with  social  enjoy* 
ments  by  the  members  and  their  families. 

Abt.  2. — ^The  members  of  the  dub  are  those  wlio  frame  this  oonstitutiott 
and  conform  to  its  requirements,  and  others  who  may  be  inyited  to  Join  by 
the  ezecutiYO  committee,  all  of  whom  shall  pay  $00— annually  In  September 
(or  monthly)  into  the  treasury. 

Abt.  8. — The  offlcen  of  the  Qub  shall  be  a  President,  a  Secretary,  whi» 
rtiaU  be  the  Treasurer,  and  three  members,  who,  with  the  President  an<I 
Becretaiy,  shall  constitute  the  EzecutiTe  Oommittee.  The  Seoetary  shall 
keep  records  of  transactions,  and  be  custodian  of  the  funds  and  other  propertj^ 
of  the  Qub,  being  accountable  at  all  times  to  the  Executive  Oommittee,  givbis 
bonds,  if  required,  and  shall  prepare  and  present  a  full  report  to  the  Qub  aa 
Abe  annual  meeting.  The  ExecutiYe  Oommittee,  three  members  of  whidk 
shall  be  a  quorum,  shall  have  general  charge  of  the  hiteresU  of  the  Qub  amt 
the  carrying  out  of  its  objects.  It  shall  fill  vacancies  among  its  ofBcen^ 
snake  rules,  invite  new  members  to  Jotai,  regulate  expenditures,  manago 
codiibittons  or  fairs,  publish  often  of  prises  and  the  awards,  be  responsibia 
for  the  welfare  of  the  Qub,  and  report  at  the  annual  meeting  through  Its 
Ctark. 

Abt.  4.— The  meeting  of  the  Qub  shall  take  place  on  the  first  Tuesday 
ef  eadi  month :  the  meeting  in  January  being  known  as  the  "Annual  Meeting.** 

Abt.  5.— This  Oonstitutton  may  be  amended  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of 
the  members  present  at  any  regular  meeting,  notice  having  been  given  at  tht 
Sflsoeding  regular  DwetiDgi 
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FACTS   AND    FIGURES    FOR 
BUSINESS  MEN 

HOW  TO  BEOOME  WEALTHY 

The  waj  to  wealth,  says  Franklin,  is  as  plain  as  the  way  to  mar- 
ket.    It  depends  chiefly  on  two  words— industry  and  frugality. 

It  is  not  what  a  man  earns,  but  what  he  sayes  that  makes  him 
rich. 

From  the  following  table  it  appears  that  if  a  person  sayes  21 
cents  per  day  from  the  time  he  is  twenty-one  till  he  is  seyenty* 
the  total,  with  compound  interest,  will  amount  to  $3,900,  and  a 
daily  saying  of  97)  cents  reaches  the  important  sum  of  $39,000. 
Baye  all  you  can  in  a  prudent  and  systematic  manner  for  a  time 
of  possible  want,  but  act  justly  by  paying  your  debts,  and  liber- 
ally by  assisting  those  in  need,  and  helping  in  a  good  cause. 

A  TaUe  of  Daily  Sayings  at  Oompound  Intereat 

Ctata  per  Day.  Per  Year.  In  Ten  YeazB.  Fifty  Yean. 

2| $10 $    180 $  2.900 

« 20 200 5,800 

11 40 620 11.600 

27i 100 1.300 20,000 

M 200 2,600 68.000 

1.10 400 6.200 116.000 

1.87 600 6.600 146.000 

Savings  of  Salaried  Men 

In  1910  the  Massachusetts  Labor  Bureau  published  statls* 
tics  showing  the  average  income,  expenditures  and  savings 
of  various  classes  of  persons.  From  the  Bureau's  published 
report  are  taken  the  following  figures  relating  to  persons  re- 
ceiving salaries: 

Ayeraffe 
Income 

Clergymen $3 ,  150 

Professors  and  tutors 2,878 

Steamboat  officials 2,629 

Express  officials 1,906 

Bankers  and  brokers 7,726 

Lawyers 4,169 

Physicians S,907 

Railroad  officials 3,441 

Supts.  of  Man'f 'g  Go's 8,262 

The  report  states  that  thirty  per  cent  of  those  interviewed 
acknowledged  to  having  saved  nothing  at  all.  The  figures 
are  probably  largely  based  on  estimates. 


Averase  Ex- 
pendlturea 

Average 

Savlnga 

$2,581 

$   869 

2,335 

543 

1,926 

603 

1,647 

259 

5,338 

2,388 

2,685 

1,474 

3,190 

717 

2,813 

628 

2,533 

729 

886  BAFE   UETHOD8 

TEAOH  BUSmSS  WATB  TO  WIVI8  AXD  T>ATJOBXEBB 

Every  bosinetB  man  who  has  a  wife  and  daughters  should 
instmct  them  in  the  eswntial  principles  of  bosinesB,  so  that  if 
fllnosB  should  prevent  him  for  a  time  from  giving  active  atten- 
tion to  his  affairs,  th^  may  oonv^  to  him  accnrate  knowledge 
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of  the  condition  of  his  husiness,  or,  in  case  of  his  death,  may  aid 
in  the  proper  settlement  of  his  estate. 

Wives  and  daughters  of  business  men  should  seek  to  acquaint 
themselves  with  the  laws  and  conduct  of  actual  business,  and 
become  ftuniliar  with  the  forms  used  in  the  transaction  of  com- 
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xnercial  affairs.  Eyen  if  they  are  not  called  upon  to  talge 
actual  charge  of  business  matters,  still  this  knowledge  will  be 
of  service,  as  it  will  enable  them  to  give  valuable  aid  and  help- 
ful counsel  to  husband  or  father. 

And  let  no  man  think  lightly  of  the  opinion  of  his  wife  in 
times  of  difficulty.  Women  generally  have  more  acuteness  of 
perception  than  men;  and  in  moments  of  peril,  or  in  circum- 
stances that  involve  a  crisis  or  turning-point  in  life,  they  have 
usually  more  resolution  and  greater  instinctive  judgment. 

HOW  TO  TXAOH  BUSnTSSS  TO  OBZLDRXN 

Children  will  learn  with  pleasure  from  the  lips  of  parents 
what  they  think  drudgery  to  learn  from  books.  This  fact 
should  be  taken  early  advantage  of  to  familiarize  sons  and 
daughters  with  business  customs,  and  to  induce  them  to  form 
business  habits. 

Let  them  learn  from  experience  how  mon^  is  earned  by 
industry  and  saved  by  economy. 

That  they  may  form  a  habit  of  doing  business  systematically, 
procure  for  them  a  little  account  book,  and  have  them  keep  an 
itemized  account  of  all  money  received  and  paid  out  This 
should  show  how  each  sum  entered  was  earned,  and  how  each 
sum  paid  out  was  expended.  This  habit,  once  acquired,  will 
become  a  second  nature  and  remain  with  them  for  Uf e. 

System  is  absolutely  essential  to  business  success,  and 
parents  should  see  to  it  that  their  children  do  things  systemat- 
ically. "Successful  men,"  says  Carlyle,  ''possess  the  great  gift 
of  a  methodical,  well-balanced,  arranging  mind;  they  are  men 
who  cannot  work  in  disorder,  but  will  have  things  straight,  and 
know  all  the  details,  which  enables  them  so  to  arrange  the 
machinery  of  their  affairs,  that  they  are  fully  cognizant  alike 
of  its  strength,  weakness,  and  capacity,  and  they  Judiciously 
and  discreetly  exercise  all  its  power  to  the  uttermost" 

WHEN  NAME  SHOULD  BE  SIONXD  IN  TULL 

Persons  should  always  sign  their  full  name  to  deeds,  mort* 
gages,  notes,  and  receipts;  for,  although  one  Christian  name 
only  is  recognized  in  law,  yet  the  writing  out  in  full  of  one's 
"middle''  name,  as  well  as  the  first  name,  tends  to  prevent  the 
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name  being  mistaken  for  that  of  some  other  individual  having 
similar  initials.  For  instance,  instead  of  John  A.  Jones,  write 
John  Albert  Jones. 

HOW  A  MARRIED  WOBIAN  SHOULD  SIGN 
HER  NAME 

A  married  woman  should  sign  her  own  Christian  name, 
instead  of  that  of  her  husband,  to  legal  and  business  docu- 
ments. For  example,  Mrs.  Smith  should  sign  Mary  Ellen 
Smith,  instead  of  Mrs.  John  Smith. 

HOW  SiaNATURE  07  PERSON  WHO  OANNOT 
WRITE  SHOULD  BE  SIGNED 

When  a  person  who  cannot  write  is  required  to  sign  a  docu- 
ment, it  should  be  done  by  having  him  make  his  mark.  The 
signature  should  always  be  witnessed.    Example: 

his 

Henry  X  Yates. 

mark 

Witness:    William  Henson. 
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VL  FlFanee  an- 

vada   Rufl- 

war. 

14.  Allies  en- 

nexes N'th 

ela. 

ter  Fr'nce 

Germany. 

Moscow 

Napoleon 

huml. 

sent  to 

U;  French 

a^Wir    with 

Elba, 

^vacune 

United 

15.  Napoleon 

Berlin. 

States. 

returna. 

H  Pnisslana 

is.  Holy  Alli- 

BatUe   of 

occupy 

ance  be- 

Waterloo. 

Farla, 

tween  Rus- 

Napoleon 

IE.  Oermanie 

sia.  PruBsla 

sent  to  St. 

confedera.* 

and  A  u  a  - 

Helena. 

tlcin  form'4 

tHa_ 

FROM  NAPOLEON  TO  THE  PRESENT  TIME. 

Lngi-and. 

FRANCE. 

PRV95EA« 

ELSE- 
WHERE. 

m  Qeorg?  IV. 

:>4.  Charles 

^Frederloic 

Z7.  Greece    in- 

X. 

William 

dependent. 

0,  WHUaia  IV 

30*  Conquoat 

IV.  klnff. 

ft.  Victoria, 

AlsU-T3. 

4S.  Hungarian 

dl  War  la  China 

LouJ^ 

la  ln0i]f»ctlcio» 

war. 

fWfk-       'T  ■!■*    «•!>»  ^rf"*^*  ■  "^ 

PhiiipiH^. 

la  Berlin. 

Francis  Jo- 

8. Trouble    Ui 

18.  Revolu- 

seph  em- 

Ir&tand. 

tion. 

iSLWimanj  1. 

peror    of 

L  FlPfit  Inter-i 

Republic. 

Austria* 

ternatlotiiU 

64  War  with 
l^fkntnark. 

B4.  Slsgeof  Bq- 

Kitilbltlun^ 

51.  Coup  d'€- 

bastopol. 
56.  Alerander 

Londm>. 

tnt. 

1*  Orlmeat)  wmf 

S2.  K;!fK>U'  '■■  n 

IL.  Ruasla. 

A.  War    with 

111.    -ni- 

66.  War     Trttli 

SL  Victor 

Perflla. 

peror. 

Austria. 

Emanuel 

T*  Indian  mu- 

"■a  ^Var   with 

Battla     of 

kins   of 

tlnr. 

Austria 

gadowa. 

Italy. 

ET.War    with 

Battles  of  [ 

68.   Revolution 

Abysatnla. 

Mag-on- 

plh  Invasion  o| 
France. 

In   Spain. 

ta  and 

Solferino 

H,  German 

70.  Amadeua 
king  of 

TO.  War  with 

Empire  r©- 

Spain. 

PrnHPtn- 

eBtabllBhed 

TL  Rome  capi- 

Battlo of 

WllUam    I, 

tal  cf 

Sedan. 

,       aropepor* 

Italy. 

X- 

idoo 


19O0 


BHGLAIV0. 

TL  Irish  ch'Tcb 
^    liBhed. 

18.  War  in  Af- 

f!iatiist&  n 
ula  war. 
SO.  F&mlne    li 
Ireland* 

SLWmr  lo 

18,  IHeh    home 
ruJ©    dia 
<^uBse<L 
U-  S.  Gov- 
ern ment 
diBmtsae* 
txird 

British 
tnlnS^ler. 

tl  Gladstone* Bi 
Ham^  Rul© 
bill  defeat^ 
»d  by  Uae 
peers, 

iEL  BallAbuTf 

^     premier, 
K.  Gladstone 

dies, 
li.  Boer 

beslnoi 

D e  m t h  of 

tons. 

BdwardVIL 

Else. 
1)2,  CoroDftllon 

of  Edwmrd 

VII, 
10.  Deftthof 

Edwam  VIt# 

14*  War  wll 
G^rmaaj 

and 
AUfilrla, 


7a  Surrender 

of   Napo 

lean, 
71.  Outbreak 

of  the 

Com- 
mune. 

Paris 

taken  by 

Btorm- 

Republtc. 

Thiers 

president. 
73.  Mac  Ma 

hon  pres 

ident. 
79.  J  ale  8  Gre 

vy   presJ 

dent. 
94.  Sadl-Car- 

no  t   a  a 

aasalnat 

cd, 

C&BjmIr 

PerleT 

president. 
I>5   Faure 

president 
yX  I.oubet 

president 


fSSIIMiUfY. 

%  Death  of 
wuuaia  I* 


.  Paria  ex 
position. 


'>L  8anto» 
Dumont's 
airship 
clrclea 
Eiffel 
tower, 

H.Wnr  ^iih 
Germany 
and 
Austria^ 


Acceaatoii'  ^ 
and  deailb 
of  Frwder^ 
Ick  Ut. 

WilUam  nJ 


77. 


m. 


MlnlDK 
atrlk«ft. 


.  isnornotf « 
Inerease  ItijM. 
Socialist 

vot*. 


Passage  ofi 
Eroperor'i 
^fmy  bill. 


ELSE- 

75.  Alfonso 
VIU  Spain. 

Rusao- 

Turkish 

war. 


79, 


9  IL 
de- 


*  Trotiblfl 
w!th  Kng^ 
t&nd  over 
Trams  vaaL 


9a 


4 


OOp  0«rinaii 
03L 


14, 


In  ChJiwt 
killed,      ^ 
2.  F^tianelal 
crtsla. 

Ftlnc0 
Henry    Ti^ 
Its  U.  8, 

Wflr  'irith 

Riivsta. 


OL 


03. 


.  Humbert 

klnff  of 

Italy. 
Aleian  d  e  r 
II*  of  Rus 
aia  asaas 
slnated, 
Alexander 
III. 

War    be 
tween  Chi 
n  a     and 
Japan. 
Nlcnola 
Ciar, 
Japan 
feats 

China. 
WUhelml- 
na  crowned 
queen  of 
Netberl'da. 
Spanish* 
AmeHcan 
war. 

Boxer      In- 
surrection 
In  China, 
King  Hum 
bert  or   It- 
aly 
nated. 

Hagrue 
court  of  ar- 
bitration. 
Eruption  of 
Mt  Pelea 

Marconi 
wireless 
ic1egTa[»hy 
|3*:^rfected. 
K\ns  Alex- 
ander and 
Queen  Dra 
^aof  Servla 
a  asasal  nat- 
ed. 

Pop*  Leo 
ICSl  dies. 


1492 

14S7 
1498 
1499 
1S12 
1513 
1321 
1J28 
1534 
1544 
1563 
*3S3 


IbriJtupk^er  C^lufiibus  dJUcoven  Antertoa^ 

Tb6  Cibola  on  the  Atlantic  waat 

^loH4a.  dlico¥«rcd  by  Ponce  ^«  Loon. 
Ban>o&  aiieoverA  the  Pnolflii  Oot&o. 

^arvtMsA  Vtalt*  FlorliS*. 

^rti^r  estplQTem  th*  St.  Lawrcao^. 

C)e  Soto  dt*f^ver»  Uie  Mti^slftslpc^L 

It  AtMru»tlflc  la  FlorWA  fcjaMe^ 

THE  COLONIES, 


1607 


Settlement  at  Jameatowu... 

14  Ntw  Amaterdaiii  aettled  by  Dutch...  J 

2D.  Purtta^&fl  land  at  Planpaouth  Rock Maaaaehu^eita 

Z7,  Swede*  and  FUinfl'  •fttUement, 

H.  Catholic  aettlement  at  St.  Mary^s...- 

8&,  Settlement!  at  Hartford  and  Wlndeor  | 

8«.  Bo«cr  wmianiB  eetUea a.,  gtiode  Tglnml 

04  Elliabethtown  aettled 

ff.  C1»«ndcii  colony  •ettlemont * Pwtli  Caroilf 

70,  Carl«ret  colony  found  old  Charleston,  j 

82.  William  Pfenn < - 

1733  Oiiethorpe  founds  SaTamnab. 

4L  Separated  from  MaaBachuaetta,,* 


1754 

PreQch  and  Indian  war.                                            jjj| 

6E*    Brad<3ack'8  defeat 

; 

Sa:    Port  DuQueune  taken  by  Washln^oa, 

75.    Colonial  Consrre»B  at  New  Tork  realsta  stamp  aeL 

SS,    Genera]  Gatea  sent  to  Boston, 

m    Boston  ma<iim;re, 

I 

71    Congress  meeta  In  Philadelphia. 

7&    Revolutionary  war  begins  with  B&tUe  OT  LezlnEton. 

1 

Battle  of  Bunker  Hill, 

71    Declaration  of  Independent^                                               i 

' 

77,    Bat  a©  of  Princeton, 

I 

Surrender  of  Burgoyne  at  Samtogm. 

7a    Battle  of  Monmouth, 

81,    Eattlo  of  Cowpens. 

Surrender  of  ComwalllB  at  Yorictown, 

fiS,    Treaty  of  peace. 

87,    Conatltutlon  adopted. 

88,    Constitution  ratified  by  eleven  State* 

THE  UNITED  GTATSS. 

$p«^ilsli  mmA 

M,    Oeotve  WaahlnKton  president 

BfinsK  Am«cfo« 

tToiin  Adams  viee-prealdent. 

M*    ladltn  war  In  Ohio, 

9L    Termont  admitted. 

9t    Kentucky  admitted- 

H.    Whlaky  Uisuirectlon, 

97,   John  Adams  president. 

Ttioma«  Jefferson  vlce-pretldent 

Sft.   Death  of  WashlngtOQ- 

^. , 

_                                               ^B^ 

isoo 

WwhtiSf^oa  CllTi  I>*  0. ,  the  o^pltsi* 

X  Haytl  pfipihllci 

li   Thomat  Jeffersoti  president. 

g.  Kinff  ©f  F^rtii 

Aaron  Btiir  Ttcd-pre«ld«nt- 

^fUuf*    ' 

i   Ohid  Ad»itttsd. 

1803  Loulsl&na    p»i%ba«ed    from    Ui9 

War  wiUi  TrliM3lt 
p€Orre  Clinton  vfce-preaftlent 
Trial  of  Aaron  Burr. 

jAmea  Sfadlaon  preeldenl 
a«arg@  Clinton  vice-president- 


|5. 
11 


Battle  of  Tippecanoe. 

LoulsiafiEi  admitted. 
War  with  Eng-land. 
InvDLSion  ^t  Canada, 
gurrender  Of  Mackinaw- 

BAttl#  of  Lake  Erie. 
Com.  Perrr  captures  Engli&h  Heet. 
Sftirldge  Gerry  vice-president- 
Battle  of  the  Ttiam^a. 

^    Battle  of  Londy'a  La  no. 

Engllah  capture  Waahlngtorb  City 

and  bum  publio  byEldiiii:^, 
Biittl#  of  North  Point. 
Bombard QQent  of  Fort  McHemji 

IS.   Battle  of  Nerw  Otleans. 

ImUanii  admitted. 

[7.  Jame*  Monroe  prealdenL 

Pan  let  Tompkins  vle^-preBldent. 
MlaslaslppI  admlttad^ 

^    Tttinoia  admltteil 
Florida  war, 

Alat»ama  admitted. 
ptAfchaiO  of  Florida, 

Mliiourl  CompromlBt. 

MalDe  admitted. 
n.    Mlsiotirl  adinUted, 
D.  Monroe  doctrine  decl&r«d  Deo.  S. 

ViBit  of  Lafayette, 

Jnlm  Quincy  Adams  presldent- 
Jc*hn  C.  Calhouii  yi^se-pnsBldenl* 

Protective  tar  I  It  bill  paa.^ed. 
Flr«t  passenger  railroad. 

An<3rew  Jackson  prealdent 
Joha  C,  Calhoun  vlce-prealdenL 

Veto  United  Stat^  Bank  bill. 
Blacl£  Hawk  war* 
Martin  VanBuren  vke-presldent 
Public    fund  a     m'lthdrawn     from 
United  Statta  Bank. 


xm. 


9.  Buenof  Arrei 
War  of  Indft 
pendency, 

IL  Dr.  Pn%  noil 
d[^lc  t  a  tor  od 
Paracimy. 

1£»  BroslI  made  i 
IdD^om. 

le,  Buenog  Aynn 
IndepeadenL 

17.  Chile,  alter  a] 
hard  etruffgleJ 
independejiu 

St  Mexico     iitde 
pendent. 
Spaniard  B 
driven  out  of 
Peru, 

.  Braill  fnde- 
pendetjt. 
Dom  Pedro 
emperor, 
Iturbide  em- 
peror of  Mex* 
ico. 

Unit  ad  States 
acknowledges 
independence 
of  a,  American 
republlcB.  ^ 

Si  Bolivar  dlcta^ 
tor  of  Peru. 

S5.  Bolivia  I  n  d  ©. 
pendent. 

28.  Uruguay  Inde- 
pendent. 

201  Formation  oi 
United  States 
of  Columbia- 

3L  l>om  Pedro  ab' 
dicates;  hfs  f 
year-old  eon, 
Dom  Pedro 
11,,  emperor 
of  Brazil* 

St  Taiang  revolt^ 


tftSS 


MWIilCaii  ftdtalf  ted. 

patec 

HantMft  dies  April  4Ui* 
John  ^ler  premeai. 
Vrto  <^f  bAitk  ML 

H    T«iu«  applies  for  aztpcxmUoa. 
IS.    J«me«  K.  P(*m  president 

n^^i>tg«<  M.  Dallas  rJo^-praldent. 

liina  annexeiL 

fotra  admit  tea 

Wa^wIIH  Mexico,  Balttea  of  F«to 
Alia  aad  lle«a€ik  d«  U  P»l4»t. 
17^    BuifOft   Vl*u»   Cerrti    Ooftlo 

Cantr^raa,    O&j 
Mexico. 
Acmt!stilon  0f  New  Mex!co  ana 

:&Ujlura  FUlmoro  vic^-pre^ldeiit. 
iPf«aia6nt  Tayfor  dk& 

1 1  tied. 
lAw  paired. 

!;■  ni  R  K  J  in    »- 1>  r  Qe  pf«ildeD  t 

aeni* 

Martin  Kottii,  prot^cllun, 
SL    CommoUona  in  Kb^baa. 
6f.   Jam«a  BtK^hanaTi  pr&ildent 

John  C*  BrecldiiH(l«o  vtc^-preat- 

Dnsd  Scdli  declalOT). 
Hlnneaoia  admitted. 
OTcffaa  admttted^ 
John  firown'ri  rajd. 
Kaisaaa  adm  tiled. 


apture  ©I  Otj  o4t 


IL  Abraliam 

ftoln  presrMenlt 

ilUJJ    Kllll, 


Confod«ratio 
St&top, 

61,  ISeceBslon,  Jef- 
ferson Davla 
president 


Sd.  Lopes'  alt«SDS 
<»»  Cuba. 

SI*  li  0  p  e  1  c  i>  I 

€S.  SAnU  Ann. 
dicta  tor  o  ] 
MeodoOi 

aiuuaii      eit 
P«cIltioiu 

68.  Juarea  pre«l- 
de&t  of  if  rxlAOv 


XIV. 


e£.Batt]«8  Of 

Corinth,  0* 
FYcderi  e  k  a- 
burr,  of  Mur- 
fr^aboro. 


1867 


Stren     4  my  9^ 


BptU«  of  C«* 
dar  ifi>inttAln. 

Beama  bactlo 
of  Bull  Run, 

ptocrU«nfttloti 

•  mie   Vtrgt&tft 
ttamttUd. 
nun  leu  of  tl)« 
WIltl-rrneuB, 


.  Atwlr^w  John- 
•Oft   vke-or€ia- 

Pr»^^id6nl   Lin-- 

r  >  1  n    ?«  h  u  ti 


€3.  Battlft^f  ChM- 
eelloravlUe, 
Sleffe  of  Vlcka- 

Battle  of  Get- 
tysburg. 
Battle     of 
CbickamauKB- 
Siege  of  Petera- 
buTg. 

m.  Battle  of  Five 

Forks. 
Capture  of 

Pete  r  a  b  u  r  g 

and     R  I  c  h- 

inond» 
Surre  n  d  e  r  of 

LeCp   Johnston 

and    Klrby 

Smith. 
End  of  the  waf. 


ti: 


.1  ohn< 
licfit, 

hy    tbt    presl 

NebTHska  a^eiltted. 
Alaska  ptlr<^afi^. 
pr,KrimiRf;}^D  of  Southera  Stat«i. 
I  Grant  [it^aW^iit, 

.  1^0  If  ax  vice*£ireald«&L 

Gf«^l  ChlcAgro  flro. 

Or«al  Boston  fire. 
0e»evan  awanL 

HenfT  Wilson  vlce-prialdent. 
Modgo  war, 

Colorado  admltttsl 

Hitft;ifrford  B^  Hayes  preatdAlit. 

William   A,    Wb^eler  ylce-preal- 

denl, 
H  inroad  Hot». 

3  A.  Garfield  preM^mtV 
-ifir  A,  Arthur  vtoe^i>rt«ld«at, 
'enl      Oarfield      atioi      br 
lean. 
f  A-  Anhur  pfe*td#jit* 


«.i*reiieli^  ent€i 
City  ««  Hex- 


Archduke  Max 
1  m  I  H  a  n  o 
Austria  Inrlt 
ed  to  becomi 
emperor* 

«i  Maxfmlllan 
accepts. 

<£.  ParaETiay  a  1 
war  wlthTJru 
ffuay,  BraalJ 
and  Arffenttui 
Eepubllc. 
Spain  and  Chili 
at  war,  i 

e&Juarlste  fi 
Mexico  bav< 
ffreat  mu 


,  Surrender  ani 
execution      of 
MailinlJJan. 

DoiTiln  Ion  of 
Canada  ae 
tal>]|sh^. 


eit  Cuban  revolt* 


7S.  War    botweeo 
ChIZe  and  Pen. 


ThDmaa  A.  Heiidneki  vte«*pri0l« 

m.   B^iiitLtnin  W.  Hardjon  pi^atdent. 
Lrfr*i  p.  Morton  vlce-pr««ldent* 
Nor  til  and  South  Dakota.  Waah- 

In^OQ   and   Montatui  <ftdinlttc4 

tD  the  UQlon. 
Id^kbo  aisd  Wyomlns  tudmilte^  to 

thci  Unlofi. 
Bleventh  eenaiiff— Paptilatloa  R- 

tarlif    bUI    ffoes    Into 


People's     Party     ftt 


IdOO 


XVI 


MeKlnlej 
«fltecL 

Birth     of 
Omaha^ 

0  rover  Clavcland  preiifd«nt* 

AdlM  F«  fit^'vcDson  vic^-preBlddOt, 

World's  Fair  at  Chicago. 

Qr«at  Hiiajiclal  depression. 

Great  coa^l  strike.  Bre^t  rttUitkad 
atrme. 

Utah  admitted, 

Wllll&m  MoKlnley  prealdent, 
-^     QajTet  A,  Hob  art  vice -president* 
IT-9ft>    Alaskan  gold  cilscQveriea» 
96,   Hawftnan  f  si  aods  Anne  z  ed* 

Wmr  wlm  Spttln. 

Spain  CeFeatGd. 

Goba«  Porto  Rli?o,  phHIpplEie  Itiaa^ 
etc  oedeil  to  Or 'tod  SCit^sa, 

Pea  «  with  Spain, 

12th  OeDSQA, 

McKiu  (if  re-eleeted. 

Theodoro  Kooae^elt  Tloe-Preri^ent. 

Ff}l0l  o  Robe  )loo  breaka  out. 

MoKlD  ey  AfisaBf^lnsted 

Theodore  Roonsvclt  Froaldent. 

Iflthmian  Canal  authorised* 

End  of  FlllplDo  Hcbelllos. 

Eooscrelt  e'ect<Mi  Pr^aldmil 

Chat,  W,  Fairbnoks  Vfee*Pt««taan*. 

LotilfliKna  Puri^baaa  £xpoalUon  ai  St. 

Dklahoma  admJOed  to  tte  Ooion, 

Wn).  H.  Tafe  Presid«ni 

James  @,  Sberman  Vlce^Praafdost 

Kobe  E.  Peary  ri^ached  North  Bale, 

Aid  dGb -Payne  Tail^  Bill  adopted. 

ISth  CetiAdS. 

FlnitU.  S.  Postal  SarlnieB  BaEik.  Gatal> 

iiihed  al  PeMn,  lUiiKiU 
Few  Mearlco  admitted  to  the  tTnlon. 
Afkoaa  admit u^  to  ibo  tJnion. 
AAKapi>f=il nation  of  fJoospvejc  att^rnpfced. 
Wootlrow  Vi  ilftoij  fclect4fd  Pffslflonfe. 
TMft.  Jt,  Marshall  V ice- PrcftJ dent. 
IB    ParoelB  Post  ay^t^m  EetabllnlieCl. 

Income  Tax  amendment  to    Conttl- 

tiiUon. 
tlnderwoflil  Turil!  BHl  Aflopti^, 
Ne^  Bankinff  auct  Currency  BlU. 


n. 


QQ. 


Oft, 

10. 


Sk  civil    irar 

Haytt 

Braall  | 

ft  repuhljis; 


tL  BaJmaci»da, 

president      o^ 


83.  H^rolutloii 
BrasIL 


Hi 


95,  War  f&t  tji€i^ 
p6nd«iLe< 

Cuba. 
ftev^olutlOA   1ft 
Cuba. 


96.  Maeeo 
nated. 


$9.  Cuba  ffUi 
teed  luaei 
enc^. 


OL  Colombia* 
Venezuelan 
rebellion     and 


tr.    9.    negoti 
ates  for  Fan* 
ama  canal 
prlvlleEeB, 
€S,  PaJma  Innugn* 
rated    preai* 
dent  of  Cuba* 
U.    B.    troopa 
wttbdraJT. 
OZ'S.  Vene^suelan 
c<>nipUca* 
tlons. 
irOlrll  War   I 
Mexico, 

War  hetwaen 
Italr  and  TurkeF. 
&;i<ath  Pole  reaoo-; 
ed  b7  C«i»t.  Roald 
Aomndfcn.  Noi^ 
^i^aD^Oec.14 
.%  China  Remitklie* 


PBN8T0N8 


PENSIONS 


The  Penaioa  Bureau  Is  the  largest  bureaa  of  the  government. 
It  ifl  presided  over  by  the  Commissioner  of  Pensions,  who 
attends  to  ail  matters  concerning  pensions,  and  law  aftecting 
them;  to  their  payment,  and  the  detection  and  prosecntion  of 
attempts  at  fraud  in  claims  for  pensions. 

Penaioii  Agencies  were  abolished  by  Act  of  August  17,  1912, 
and  since  January  81, 1913  the  payment  of  allpensions  has  been 
made  by  a  Disbursing  Clerk  in  the  Bureau  of  Pensions. 

Age  and  Disability  Pensiona— Act  of  May  11, 1912  proyides  as 
follows:  Any  person  who  served  ninety  aays  or  more  in  the 
military  or  naval  service  of  the  United  States,  during  the  late 
civil  war,  and  who  has  been  honorably  discharged  therefrom, 
and  has  reached  the  age  of  sixty-two  years  or  over,  on  making 

Sroof  of  such  facts  is  entitled  to  receive  a  pension  as  follows: 
Lge  eiz^-two  years— For  a  service  of  ninety  days,  913.00  per 
month;  6  months.  913.50;  1  year,  914.00;  ifi  years,  914.50;  2 
years,  915.00;  2}4  years,  915.50,  and  8  years  or  more,  916.00. 
Age  66  years— For  a  service  ol  90  days,  915.00  per  month;  6 
months,  915.50;  1  year,  916.00;  lyi  years,  16.50;  2  years,  917.00; 
2}i  years,  913.00,  and  8  years  or  more,  919.00.  Age  70  vei^rs- 
For  a  service  of  90  days,  913.00  per  month;  6  months,  919.00;  1 
▼ear,  920.00;  l)i  yeari,  921.50;  2  vears,  923.00;  2}i  years,  924.00: 
8  years  or  more,  925.00.  Age  75  years— For  a  service  of  90 
days,  921.00  per  month;  6  months,  922.50;  1  year,  924.00:  l}i 
years,  927.00;  2  years  or  more,  ^.00.  Any  such  pension 
shall  eommence  from  the  date  of  filing  the  application  in  the 
Bureau  of  Pensions. 


Auy  person  who  Bei^eo  uxxy  oays  or  more  in  toe  war  mm 
Mexico,  and  who  received  an  honorable  discharge,  is  entitled  to 
$30.00  per  month.  Any  person  who  was  woonded  in  battle  or 
in  line  of  duty  in  the  civil  war,  and  is  now  unfit  for  manual  labor 
by  reason  thereof,  or  who  from  disease  or  other  cause  incurred  in 
line  of  duty  resulting  in  his  disability,  is  now  unable  to  perform 
manual  labor,  is  entitled  to  $30.00  per  month. 

How  to  Obtain  a  Pension.— To  obtain  a  peoision  the  applicant 
must  file  a  claim  with  the  Commissioner  of  Pensions,  Washing^ 
ton,  D.  C.  In  a  claim  by  the  soldier  he  should  set  forth  all  his 
military  or  naval  service,  giving  dates  of  enlistment  and  dia- 
oharge.  He  should  also  set  forth  the  name  or  nature  of  all  dia-* 
abilities  for  which  pension  is  claimed,  giving  the  time  when,  the 
place  where  and  the  circumstances  under  which  each  was  con* 
tracted.  The  prime  requirement  to  establish  a  claim  under  the 
act  of  July  14, 1802,  usually  termed  the  general  law,  is  to  show 
that  the  disability  for  which  pension  is  claimed  had  its  origin 
while  in  the  service  and  line  of  duty;  that  it  has  existed  as  a 
disabling  cause  from  date  of  discharge,  and  now  exists  in  a 
degree  pensionable  under  the  law.  Inadaim  under  the  act  of 
June  27,  1890,  the  essential  rquirements  are:  A  service  of 
ninety  days  or  more,  an  honorable  discharge  therefrom  and 
proof  that  the  disability  for  which  pension  is  claimed  is  not  due 
to  claimant's  own  vicious  habits,  but  it  need  not  necessarily  be 
of  serviee  origin. 

Widow's  daim.— In  a  widow's  claim  it  is  necessary  to  show 
her  legal  marriage  to  the  soldier,  the  date  of  his  death,  and, 
under  the  general  law,  that  it  was  due  to  some  cause  of  service 
origin.  She  must  also  show  that  she  has  remained  his  widow. 
If  there  are  children  of  the  soldier  under  sixteen  years  of  age  at 
the  date  of  his  death,  their  names  should  be  given  and  the  date 
of  birth  of  each  cleeuiy  shown.  If  any  have  died,  the  .data 
should  be  proved.  In  a  widow's  claim  under  the  act  of  June  27, 
1890,  the  requirement  as  to  service  is  the  same  as  under  aa 
invalid  claim,  and  in  addition  thereto  she  must  show  a  legal 
marriage  to  the  soldier  prior  to  the  passage  of  the  act,  the  fact 
of  soldier's  death  (but  it  need  not  be  shown  to  be  due  to  service), 
her  continued  widowhood  and  that  she  is  withoutother  means  of 
support  than  her  daily  labor.  A  minor  child's  title  to  pension 
accrues  only  on  the  death  or  remarriage  of  the  widow,  which 
fact  must  be  shown,  in  addition  to  the  requirements  in  widow's 
claim. 

Dependent  Mother.^A  dependent  mother  must  show  her 
relationship  to  the  soldier,  his  celibacy,  that  he  contributed  to 


her  support,  that  his  death  was  due  to  some  cause  of  servioe 
origin,  the  date  of  his  death,  and,  under  the  general  law,  that 
she  was  dependent  upon  him  at  the  date  of  his  death.  Under 
the  act  of  June  27, 1890,  it  is  only  necessary  to  show  dependence 
at  date  of  filing  claim  and  since  then.  A  dependent  father 
must  show  relationship  hy  legal  marriage  to  soldier's  mother, 
the  date  of  soldier's  hirth  and  of  the  mother's  death,  in  addition 
to  the  requirements  in  the  mother's  claim. 


ANAR0HI8TS  NOT  EUGIBLE  TO  OTTIZENSHIP 

ExcLUDiNO  Anarchibtb.— The  act  of  March  S,  1903  (taking  effect  June 
i,  1903),  impoeed  these  further  restrictions  on  the  naturalization  of  alient^ 
No  person  who  disbelieves  in  or  who  is  opposed  to  all  organized  government, 
«r  who  is  a  member  of  or  afiUiated  with  any  organization  entertaining  and 
teaching  such  disbelief  in  or  opposition  to  all  organized  government,  or  who 
advocates  or  teaches  the  duty,  necessity,  or  propriety  of  the  unlawful  assault- 
ing or  killing  of  any  officer  or  officers,  either  of  specific  Individuals  or  ot 
officers  generally*  of  the  government  of  the  United  States  or  of  any  other 
organized  government,  because  of  his  or  their  official  character,  or  who  hat 
▼iolated  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act,  shall  be  naturalized  or  be  made  a 
citizen  of  the  United  Stotes. 

Ddtt  of  Oouirra. — All  courts  and  tribunals  and  all  Judges  and  officers 
thereof  having  Jurisdiction  of  naturalization  proceedings  or  duties  to  perform 
In  regard  thereto  shall,  on  the  final  application  for  naturalization,  make  careful 
inquiry  into  such  matters,  and  before  issuing  the  final  order  or  certfficate  of 
naturalization  cause  to  be  entered  of  record  the  affidavit  of  the  applicant  and 
of  his  witnesses  so  far  as  applicable,  reciting  and  reaffirming  the  truth  of 
every  material  fact  requisite  for  naturalization.  All  final  orders  and  cer- 
tificates of  naturalization  hereafter  made  shall  show  on  their  face  specffically 
that  said  affidavits  were  duly  made  and  recorded,  and  all  orders  and  cer> 
tiflcates  that  fail  to  show  such  facts  shall  be  null  and  void. 

Pbnai/tt  for  Violation. — Any  person  who  purposely  procures  natural- 
isation in  violation  of  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  be  fined  not  more 
than  five  thousand  dollars,  or  shall  be  imprisoned  not  less  than  one  nor  more 
than  ten  years,  or  both,  and  the  court  in  which  such  conviction  is  had  shaU 
thereupon  adjudge  and  declare  the  order  or  decree  and  all  certificates  admit- 
ting such  person  to  citizenship  null  and  void.  Jurisdiction  is  hereby  conferred 
on  the  courts  having  Jurisdiction  of  the  trial  of  such  offense  to  make  socb 
adjudication. 

Any  person  who  knowingly  aids,  advises  or  encomrages  any  such  '  rson 
to  apply  for  or  to  secure  naturalization  or  to  file  the  preliminary  /tpers 
declaring  an  intent  to  become  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  or  whc  /n  any 
naturalization  proceeding  knowingly  procures  or  gives  false  testimony  as 
to  any  material  fact,  or  who  knowingly  makes  an  affidavit  false  as  to  any 
material  fact  required  to  be  proved  in  such  proceeding,  shall  be  fined  not 
more  than  five  thousand  dollars,  or  imprisoned  not  less  than  one  nor  more 
^hAii  Xm  years,  or  both. 
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SHIP  PASSING  THROUGH  PANAMA  CANAL  LOCKS 


BUILDING  AND  LOAN  ASSCX:iATIONS 

These  associations,  usually  incorporated,  are  established  for 
the  purpose  of  loaning  money  to  their  members  upon  real 
estate  security.  They  make  it  their  object  to  enable  persons 
having  a  lot  to  borrow  money  thereon  for  the  purpose  of  erect- 
ing a  dwelling,  allowing  them  to  repay  the  money  in  install- 
ments amounting  to  little  more  than  ordinary  monthly  rent. 
When  the  full  amount  is  paid  up  the  borrower  becomes  owner 
of  the  property. 

InteresU — ^In  considering  the  question  of  usury  in  a  loan 
from  a  building  association,  payments  made  by  the  borrower 
as  dues  are  not  to  be  considered  as  interest,  as  such  payments 
are  made  in  order  to  acquire  an  interest  in  the  property  of  the 
association  and  not  for  the  use  of  money. 


nnes  imposed  for  default  in  payment  of  dues  and  interest 
cannot  be  collected  by  foreclosure  of  a  mortgage  giTen  to  secure 
payment  of  an  amoimt  borrowed,  unless  this  has  been  proTided 
for  by  special  agreement. 

Liability  of  Stockholdera.^A  stockholder  who  actively  or  pa** 
sively  concurs  in  the  management  of  the  affairs  of  the  associa- 
tion must  bear  his  share  of  the  losses  during  his  membership 
resulting  from  such  management 


PRACTICAL  LAW  AND  BUSI- 
NESS    POINTERS 

An  Attorney's  Powara.— An  attomey-at-law  has  no  implied 
authority  to  compound  or  give  up  any  rights  of  his  clients,  or  to 
consent  to  a  judgment  against  his  client 

Bank  Oheeks.— The  acceptance  of  a  bank  check  by  a  creditor 
is  not  an  absolute  but  a  conditional  payment  of  the  drawer's  debt 

A  drawer  of  a  bank  check  cannot  countermand  it  so  as  to 
affect  it  in  the  hands  of  a  holder  in  good  faith. 

Waiver  of  Homestead  and  Personal  Property  Szenq;»tlon.— 
A  waiver  of  a  debtor's  right  to  claim  personal  property  as 
exempt  from  execution,  when  attempted  to  be  made  by  an 
executory  contract,  is  ineffectual  and  will  not  be  enforced. 

A  clause  in  a  promissory  note  expressly  waiving  the  benefit  of 
all  laws  exempting  real  or  personal  property  from  levy  and 
sale,  being  contrary  to  public  policy,  is  inoperative,  and  con« 
f ers  no  right  to  levy  upon  and  sell  personal  property  which  is 
exempt 

Distress  for  Bent— The  right  of  a  landlord  to  issue  a  warrant 
authorizing  a  levy  upon  property  of  a  tenant  for  the  satisfaction 
of  rent  is  looked  upon  in  this  country  with  disfavor,  and  in  some 
of  the  States  the  right  has  been  abolished. 

When  property  temporarily  in  the  possession  of  a  tenant,  but 
belonging  to  another,  is  taken  under  a  distress  against  the  ten- 
ant, the  landlord  will  be  liable  to  the  owner  for  its  value. 

Wnmgfal  Leivy  of  Bxecution.— For  wrongful  levy  on  property, 
when  an  officer,  tmder  an  execut^ion,  seizes  the  goods  of  some 
other  person  than  the  defendant  in  the  execution,  the  owner 
may  maintain  an  action,  and  trespass  is  the  usual  remedy  of 
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the  owner;  but  troTer  may  be  maintained  in  many  oases  and  in 
some  oases  replevin  will  lie.  The  owner  is  not  bonnd  to  resort 
to  a  trial  of  the  right  of  property. 

HUSBAND  AND  WIFE 

Liability  of  Hnsband  for  Ooods  Sold  to  Wife.— When  goods 
neoessary  and  suitable  to  the  position  in  life  of  a  wife  are  sold  to 
her,  the  jury  will  be  justified  in  finding  a  verdict  against  the 
husband,  as  she  acted  as  agent  of  the  hucband  in  oontracting 
the  debt. 

Wife  LlTing  Apart  from  her  Husband.— A  husband  is  not  liable 
for  necessaries  furnished  his  wife  when  she  lives  separate  from 
him  without  his  f^ult. 

Separate  Maintenance.— Where  the  wife  leaves  her  husband 
without  sufficient  cause,  she  will  not  be  entitled  to  a  decree  for 
a  separate  maintenance. 

When  she  leaves  him  with  his  consent  and  on  account  of  his 
ill  treatment,  he  is  liable  for  the  expense  of  a  separate  main* 
tenance. 

7EN0E  LAWS 

Fences  are  mostly  regulated  by  statutes  of  the  State  where 
located.  There  are  certain  laws,  however,  that  are  applicable 
to  them  generally. 

Legal  Fence.— ^The  laws  of  the  several  States  provide  what 
shall  constitute  a  legal  fence,  which  generally  must  be  four  feet 
high,  with  sufficient  boards  or  wire,  or  both,  to  turn  cattle. 

Damages.— As  a  general  rule  all  premises  must  be  properly 
inclosed  before  damages  can  be  recovered  from  the  owner  of 
trespassing  stock  for  injury  thereto. 

Partition,  or  Division  Fences.— The  owners  of  adjacent  tracts 
of  land,  in  most  of  the  States,  are  bound  to  erect  and  main- 
tain one-half  of  a  suitable  fence  along  the  line  separating  such 
tracts. 

Repairs.— Each  party  is  bound  to  look  after  his  own  part  of 
the  fence  and  keep  it  in  good  repair,  and  he  must  restrain  his 
own  stock  from  trespassing  upon  the  lands  of  his  neighbor. 

Fence-Viewers,  in  some  of  the  States,  are  provided  for  by  statute 
to  determine  the  just  share  of  each  party  liable  to  maintain  a  parti- 
tion fence,  and  suitable  methods  are  provided  for  enforoinff 
their  awards. 
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SAFE  METHODS 


lUllToads  are  required  by  statute  in  many  States  to  f enoe  their 
tracts,  and  a  failure  to  do  so  renders  them  liable  for  stock  killed 
bj  reason  of  non-compliance  with  the  statute. 

Barb-wire  fences  must  be  so  used  and  cared  for  as  not  to 
endanger  persons  and  property,  and  the  use  of  such  fences 
imposes  upon  those  who  use  them  care  reasonably  proportionate 
to  their  danger. 

Railroads  using  barb  wire  fences  must  use  due  diligence  in 
running  their  trains,  not  only  to  ayoid  killing  stock,  but  to 
avoid  precipitating  them  by  fright  against  a  fence  to  be 
— glftd  or  bruised. 


nnr  WBHT  TO  LAW  ABonr  TBI  LZNs  rsNCB-TBB  sum 
TBESPASSINQ  AMD  MISaHZKVOnS  ANIBCALS 

Ownsrs  of  domestic  animals,  such  as  cows,  horses,  sheep,  hogs^ 
poultry  and  dogs,  must  not  permit  them  to  stray  upon  the 
premises  of  others,  or  they  will  be  liable  in  trespass  for 
damages. 

Ho  Bight  to  EiU  or  Injure.— But  those  upon  whose  premises 
such  animals  trespass  are  not  justified  in  killing  or  injuring  the 
animals,  no  matter  how  aggravating  or  repeated  the  acts  of 
trespass  may  be. 

Bemedy  Provided.— The  persons  injured  by  such  trespassing 
bave  their  remedy  in  an  action  at  law  for  damages,  and  thevt 
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•ze  statutes  providing  for  the  taking  up  of  sooh  animato  and 
holding  them  at  the  expense  of  their  owner  or  impounding  ihem 
as  es  trays. 

Misdrievoos  Animals^— The  owner  of  a  misdhievoos  animaL 
known  to  him  to  be  so,  is  reBponsible>  when  he  permits  him  to 
go  at  large,  for  the  damages  he  may  do.  And  any  one  maj 
justify  the  killing  of  a  f erooions  animal  at  larga  The  owner  of 
sooh  an  animal  may  be  indicted  for  a  oonmion  nuisanoe. 


THS  SUIT  niDS  AXD  TBS  LAWTKB  OBTS  BOTH  cow  AHD  MILK 

If  a  person  enters  the  bam  or  pasture  of  another,  and  §B 
Injured  by  a  yioious  horse  or  bull,  it  must  be  shown  that  the 
owner  iKed  all  reasonable  means  in  the  oare  of  ,his  animals  for 
the  safely  of  his  help  and  neighbors. 

If  a  person  enters  upon  the  land  of  another,  and  is  injured,  he 
must  show  good  cause  for  entering  upon  said  land,  and  also 
prove  ordinary  caution,  in  going  where  cattle  and  horses  wera 
kepti 


BI8P0R8IBILIT7  OF  OWHING  A  DOO 

A  person  has  a  right  to  keep  a  dog  to  guard  his  premises^  but 
not  to  put  him  unoonfined  at  the  entrance  of  his  house;  beoauoe 
a  person  coming  there  on  a  social  or  bosinesB  enaad  wmf  bo 
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injured  by  him.  But  if  the  dog  is  chained,  and  a  yidtor  so 
incautiously  goes  near  him  that  he  is  bitten,  he  has  no  right  of 
action  against  the  owner. 

Liable  for  Damage.— Owners  of  dogs  must  keep  them  from 
straying  upon  the  public  highway,  or  they  will  be  responsibia 
for  any  damage  caused  by  their  annoyance  of  trayelera,  snaring 
of  childi:en»  barking  after  teams,  eta 

If  a  dog  strays  upon  the  premises  and  kills  or  injures  anj 
other  domestic  animal,  its  owner  is  liable  for  damages. 


Dangerous  Dogs  running  at  large  may  lawfully  be  killed  whea 
their  ferocity  is  known  to  their  owner,  or  in  self-defense;  and 
when  bitten  by  a  rabid  animal  a  dog  may  be  lawfully  killed  by 
anyone. 

But  a  person  is  not  justified  in  killing  a  dog  without  notice  to 
the  owner,  merely  because  it  barks  aroimd  his  house  at  night. 

The  owner  of  a  yioious  dog  will  not  be  held  liable  for  the  dog's 
biting  a  person  unless  it  can  be  shown  that  the  dog  had  previ- 
ously exhibited  a  propensity  to  violence,  and  that  the  owner  was 
acquainted  with  this  propensity. 

BBEAGH  OF  TEU8T 

Breach  of  trust  is  the  willful  misappropriation  of  personal 
property  by  one  who  has  been  intrusted  with  its  possession  in 
confidence. 

As  Distinguished  from  Larceny.— The  cases  where  personal 
property  is  taken  by  a  person  to  whom  it  has  been  intrusted, 
and  who  conyerts  it  to  his  own  use,  present  very  nice  disorlml* 
nations  of  mere  breaches  of  trust  from  larceny. 
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If  a  person  has  property  in  goods,  and  a  right  to  the  possession 
of  them,  he  cannot,  in  general,  commit  the  crime  of  larceny  in 
taking  them;  but  if  he  only  has  the  custody  of  them,  and  no 
property  in  them,  he  may  steal  them. 

The  courts  generally  lean  toward  construing  the  offense  to  be 
larceny,  and  not  merely  a  breach  of  trust,  where  the  party  gains 
possession  by  some  false  pretense,  with  the  original  intent  to 
steaL 

A  bailee  who  fraudulently  conyerts  the  property  intrusted  to 
him  to  his  own  use  is  guilty  not  simply  of  a  breach  of  trust, 
which  is  only  a  trespass,  but  of  larceny,  which  is  a  crime. 

LBOALQIFTS 

Definition.— A  gift  is  the  Toluntary  and  gratuitous  transfer  or 
oonyeyanoe  of  the  right  and  possession  of  property  by  one  per- 
son to  another. 

Names  of  Parties.— The  giyer  of  the  property  is  called  the 
donor,  the  receiyer  the  donee, 

Who  May  Make  a  Gift.~Any  person  competent  to  transact 
ordinary  business  may  giye  whateyer  he  owns  to  any  other 
person. 

Deliyexy  to  the  donee  is  essential  to  a  gift,  and  there  must  also 
be  actual  acceptance.  It  must  be  an  actual  deliyery,  so  far  as 
the  subject  is  capable  of  deliyery.  If  the  thing  be  not  capable 
of  actual  deliyery,  there  must  be  some  act  equiyalent  to  it; 
something  sufficient  to  work  an  immediate  change  in  the  control 
of  the  property. 

Looked  TJlpon  with  Suspicion.— The  law  generally  looks  with 
some  degree  of  suspicion  upon  gifts,  and  they  are  usually  consid- 
ered to  be  fraudulent  if  creditors  or  others  become  sufferers 
thereby. 

Betraeting.— Where  a  gift  has  been  executed  by  deliyery  of 
possession,  it  is  not  in  the  donor's  power  to  retract  it;  but  so 
long  as  the  gift  has  not  been  completed  by  deliyery  of  posses- 
sion, it  is  not  properly  a  gift,  but  a  contract,  and  this  a  person 
cannot  be  compelled  to  perform  but  upon  good  and  sufficient 
consideration. 

A  Gift  Made  in  Prospect  of  Death  may  be  reyoked  by  the 
donor  at  any  time  during  his  life,  though  it  be  completed  and 
executed  by  deliyery  and  accepvance. 
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A  Gift  may  be  Amndled  by  the  oreditora  of  tbe  donor,  if  he 
was  insc^Tent  at  tbe  time  of  tbe  gift  and  it  diminisbed  tbe 
creditor's  fund. 

TINDER  OF  LOST  PBOPBBTT 

Tbe  general  law  on  tbis  subject  is,  tbat  tbe  finder  of  money  o» 
goods,  if  be  takes  possession  of  tbe  property,  is  to  use  all  due 
means  to  discover  tbe  rigbtfol  owner;  and  if  be  appropriates  tbe 
articles  to  bis  own  use,  knowing  tbe  rigbtfol  owner,  or  witbont 
baving  made  due  exertion  to  find  bim,  be  is  beld  guilty  of  lar- 
ceny. Failing  to  find  tbe  rigbtful  owner,  after  taldng  due 
means  to  do  so,  tbe  finder  of  tbe  lost  articles  is  entitled  te 
regard  tbem  as  bis  own  property. 

RULES  OOVERniNa  THE  TINDXHO  OF 
LOST  FEOPERTT 

1.  Tbe  finder  of  lost  property  is  tbe  owner  of  it  against  all  the 
world  but  tbe  original  owner.  Thus,  it  is  beld  tbat  a  stranger 
who  finds  lost  money  in  a  shop  may  retain  it  as  against  tbe  shop 
owner. 

Mon^  Lett  on  a  Desk  ina  bank,  provided  for  tbe  use  of  its 
depositors,  is  not  lost  so  as  to  entitle  tbe  finder  to  tbe  same,  as 
against  tbe  bank. 

An  Aerolite  wbiob  buries  itself  in  tbe  ground  is  regarded  as  aa 
aoere^ion  to  tbe  land,  and  belongs  to  tbe  owner  of  tbe  soil  on 
wbiob  it  f^Us. 

2.  Tbe  finder  is  always  at  liberty  to  leave  untouched  what  ha 
finds,  and  cannot  be  made  accountable  for  any  injury  thereafter 
happening  to  it. 

8.  Tbe  finder  may  demand  from  tbe  owner  all  bis  ezpensee 
necessarily  incurred  in  keeping  and  preserving  tbe  property, 
end  probably  advertising  and  like  charges  for  the  owner's 
benefit. 

4  If  a  reward  be  offered,  specific  and  certain  or  capable  of 
being  made  so  by  reference  to  a  standard,  tbe  finder  complying 
with  tbe  terms  of  the  advertisement  becomes  entitled  to  such 
reward,  and  may  sue  for  it 

6.  If  tbe  finder  of  lost  goods,  or  goods  which  are  reasonably 
supposed  by  bim  to  have  heexi  lost,  appropriates  tbem  to  bis  own 
use,  really  believing  when  he  takes  tbem  tbat  tbe  owner  cannot 
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be  found,  it  is  not  laroeny;  but  if  he  takes  them  reasonably 
believing  that  the  owner  oan  be  found  and  thus  appropriates 
them  it  is  laroen y. 

THE  ULW  OF  8UB80BIPTIONS 

Subscription  is  the  placing  of  a  signature  under  a  written  or 
printed  agreement.  B7  such  an  act  a  person  contracts,  in 
writing,  to  pay  a  sum  of  money  for  a  specific  purpose ;  as  a  sub- 
flcription  to  a  charitable  institution,  a  subscription  for  a  book, 
etc. 

Bubscr^tion  Papers.— "The  law  on  the  subject  of  these  sub- 
scription papers,*'  says  Parsons,  "and  of  all  voluntary  promises 
of  contribution,  is  substantially  this:  No  such  promises  are 
binding  unless  something  is  paid  for  them,  or  unless  some  party 
for  whose  benefit  they  are  made  (and  this  party  may  be  one  or 
more  of  the  subscribers),  at  the  request*  express  or  implied,  of 
the  promisor,  and  on  the  faith  of  the  subscription,  incurs  actual 
expense  or  loss,  or  enters  into  valid  contracts  with  other  parties 
which  will  occasion  expense  or  loss.  As  ^the  objection  to  these 
promises,  or  the  doubt  about  them,  comes  from  the  want  of  con- 
sideration, it  may  be  removed  by  a  seal  to  each  name,  or  by  one 
seal  which  is  declared  in  the  instrument  to  be  the  seal  of  each.'* 

Book  Subscriptions.— A  person  subscribing  for  a  book  is  bound 
to  take  it  when  deliyered  by  the  agent,  provided  it  corresponds 
with  the  sample  copy  shown  him  when  the  subscription  was 
given.  The  agent  or  publisher  may  recover  at  law  the  price  of 
the  book  should  the  subscriber  refuse  to  take  it  when  presented 
tohioL 

Hewipapera  and  Other  Periodieals.— There  is  no  postal  law 
regulating  the  transactions  between  publishers  and  subscribera 
The  ordinary  rules  of  contract  govern  all  relations  between  the 
parties  concerned,  and  the  postoffice  has  no  part  except  to 
deliver  the  article,  or  return  it  when  ordered  to  do  so. 

If  the  publisher  of  any  paper  or  periodical  sends  his  paper  or 
magazine,  the  postmaster  must  deliver  it,  if  the  person  to  whom 
it  is  sent  will  take  it.  If  he  will  not  take  it,  the  postmaster 
must  notify  the  publisher. 

If  a  person  subscribes  for  a  periodical  for  a  given  period,  say 
one  year,  and  the  publisher  sends  it  accordingly,  the  subscriber 
cannot  terminate  the  contract  by  stopping  his  paper  at  any  time 
during  the  year.    But  at  the  end  of  the  year  the  subscriber  may 
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•top  his  paper  even  without  paying  the  snbacriptioii  doe.  He  ia 
under  no  legal  obligation  to  take  the  paper  another  year.  The 
foot  that  he  has  not  paid  for  the  expired  year's  sabeoription  doer 
not  bind  him  to  oontinne  taking  the  paper.  He  can  stop  taking 
ft  at  the  end  of  the  year  and  the  publisher  can  sue  lor  and  col 
leot  his  year's  sabecription  only. 

If  at  the  end  of  the  year  the  publisher  continues  to  send  his 
paper  and  the  subscriber  to  receive  it,  the  sending  is  the  offer  of 
another  year's  subscription  at  the  same  prices  and  the  reoeiving 
of  the  paper  is  an  aooeptance.  The  implied  oontraot  from  such 
action  is  a  renewal  of  the  subscription;  and  the  publisher  can 
send  the  paper  for  the  renewed  term  of  one  year  and  collect  the 
subsd^vtlon  price  for  that  year  as  well  as  the  preceding. 

If  the  publisher  adyertises  terms  of  subscription,  all  parties 
taking  the  paper  under  these  conditions  will  be  held  according 
to  the  conditional 

WOBSING  OH  8TIMDAY8  AND  ZJ90AL  HOLIDAYS 

BundayB.— No  one  is  bound  to  work  on  Sunday  in  performance 
of  his  contracti  unless  the  work  by  its  very  nature  or  by  express 
agreement  is  to  be  done  on  that  day  and  can  be  then  done  with* 
out  a  breach  of  law. 

HoUdaiys.— There  are  no  laws  which  forbid  or  compel  a  laborer 
to  work  on  holidays.  A  laborer  must  either  work  on  such  days 
or  forfeit  his  wages.  In  most  parts  of  our  country  people  do  not 
work  on  Christmas,  New  Year's,  Fourth  of  July,  and,  in  the 
East,  on  Thanksgiving  Day,  and,  in  the  North,  on  Decoration 
Day,  yet  most  employers  pay  their  employees  their  usual  wages. 
Where  this  custom  is  common  and  well  known  it  may  so  goyem 
that  wages  can  be  collected,  though  the  work  is  not  done. 


WHEN  A  TRADB'b   A  TBADB' 


^t.v,  3^*fi^4* 


QlTemeaplaoeonwldclitostazid  aodwlthoiyloferlwfll 
more  the  world.— Abghxmxdss. 


WHEN  A  TRADE'S  A  TRADE 

.  1.  The  Offer.— An  offer,  or  proposal  to  do  a  thing,  may  be 
made  either  by  words  or  eigne,  either  orally  or  in  writing,  but  in 
law  it  is  not  regarded  as  an  offer  until  it  comes  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  person  to  whom  it  is  made. 

Offer  by  MalL— In  oommeroial  transactions  when  an  offer  is 
made  by  mail,  the  general  rale  Is  that  the  offerer  is  entitled  to 
im  answer  by  return  mail;  but  this  will  not  apply  in  all  cases^ 
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for  example,  where  there  are  several  mails  eaoh  day.  In  trane- 
aotions  which  are  not  oommeroial,  much  leas  promptitude  in 
answering  is  required. 

When  Revokable.— An  offer  which  contains  no  stipulation  as 
(o  how  long  it  shall  continue  is  revokable  at  any  time.  When 
an  offer  is  made  for  a  time  limited  in  the  offer,  no  aooeptanoa 
afterwards  will  make  it  binding. 

2.  The  Acc^tanee.— An  offer  can  only  be  accepted  in  the 
terms  In  which  it  is  made;  an  acceptance,  therefore,  which 
modifies  the  offer  in  any  particular  goes  for  nothing. 

When  the  Trade's  Complete  —The  rule  that  a  contract  is  com- 
plete at  the  instant  when  the  minds  of  the  parties  meet  is  sub- 
ject to  modification  where  the  negotiation  is  carried  on  by  letter, 
for  here  it  is  impossible  that  both  parties  should  have  knowledga 
of  the  moment  it  becomes  complete. 

Where  an  Offer  is  Made  by  Letter,  the  maUing  of  a  letter  con- 
taining an  acceptance  of  the  offer  completes  the  contract,, 
although  the  letter  containing  the  acceptance  may  be  delayed 
or  may  not  be  receiTed  through  fbult  of  the  malL 

Offers  of  Reward  for  the  return  of  lost  property,  or  for  infor- 
mation leading  to  the  arrest  and  conviction  of  offenders,  become 
obligatory  as  soon  as  any  one  inspired  to  action  by  the  offer  com- 
plies with  its  terms.  Where  the  offer  is  for  information,  tha 
whole  of  which  is  furnished  in  fragments  by  different  persons, 
the  reward  may  be  equitably  proportioned;  and  so  as  to  the 
recovery  of  property. 

HAYIGATIOH  ULW8 

No  vessel  is  deemed  American  and  entitled  to  the  proteotioii 
of  the  American  flag  unless  she  is  wholly  built  in  this  countiy 
and  wholly  owned  and  officered  by  Americana  Foreign  vessela 
cannot  engage  in  our  coasting  trade,  which  is  held  to  include 
voyages  from  Atlantic  to  Pacific  ports.  American  vessels  ceass 
to  be  such  if  even  a  part  owner  (except  in  a  few  instances) 
resides  abroad  for  a  short  time.  An  American  vessel  once 
transferred  by  any  process  to  foreigners,  can  never  sail  under 
our  flag  again.  Duty  must  be  paid  on  the  value  of  all  repairs 
which  an  American  vessel  makes  in  foreign  ports  on  her  return 
to  this  coimtry.  Restrictions  are  placed  on  the  repairing  of 
fnceign  vessels  in  our  ports  with  imported  materials.    VessM 
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engaged  in  trade  to  ports  not  in  North  or  Central  America,  and  a 
few  specified  adjacent  places  (except  fishing  and  pleasure  vessels) , 
pay  a  tax  on  entry  of  six  cents  per  ton  of  their  burden,  but  the 
maximum  an;regate  tax  in  any  one  year  does  not  exceed  thirty 
cents.    This  is  called  a  tonnage  tax.    Foreign  vessels  pay  the 
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.^  ,,9  fee^hone  power  70,000— dlBplaoement  4 

Leaying  Liverpool  Sept   lOth.  1910  for  New  York,  ebe  made  ttw  trip  la 


Length  790  fee^horse  power  70,000— dlBplaoement  48,000  tons, 
ag  Liverpool  Sept   lOtti,  1910  for  New  York,  she  made  " 
4  days,  10  lioiirs,  41  mlmxtea  breaking  aU  reoordi. 
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same  tax,  but  an  American  vessel  is  forced  to  pay  an  additional 
tax  of  fif^  cents  per  ton  if  one  of  her  officers  is  an  alien.  Mate- 
rials for  the  construction  of  vessels  for  foreign  trade  may  be 
imported  free  of  duty,  but  the  duty  must  be  paid  if  the  vessel 
engages  for  more  than  two  months  a  year  in  the  coasting  trade. 

POINTS  ON  CRIMINAL  LAW 

Ignorance  Ho  lSzen8e.~Every  person  is  presumed  to  know 
what  the  law  is,  and  ignorance  is  no  excuse  for  crime. 

Arrests.— No  one  can  be  legally  arrested  without  a  warrant 
unless  the  person  making  the  arrest  has  personal  knowledge 
that  the  one  he  arrests  has  committed  a  crime.  Any  one  with- 
out a  warrant  may  arrest  a  person  committing  a  felony  in  his 
presence,  and  any  peaoe  officer  may  arrest  a  person  while  oom- 
mitting  a  breach  of  the  peace  or  immediately  afterwards. 

The  rule,  "Everyman's  house  is  his  castle/'  does  not  hold 
good  in  criminal  oases,  and  an  officer  may  break  open  doom  of 
the  criminal's  house  to  execute  a  warrant;  and  he  may  do  so 
without  a  warrant,  as  also  may  a  private  person,  in  fresh  pursuit, 
under  circumstances  which  authorize  him  to  make  an  arrest. 

Warrants.— No  warrant  shall  be  issued  but  upon  probable 
cause,  supported  by  oath,  or  affirmation. 
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Xnnoeance  Presamed*— Every  one  ia  presumed  to  be  innocent 
vntil  the  contrary  is  proved. 

Bound  to  Aid  tbe  ShexilT.— Every  man  ia  bonnd  to  obey  the 
call  of  a  sheriff  for  assistance  in  making  an  arrest. 

An  Accident  is  not  a  crime,  unless  criminal  carelessness  can 
be  shown. 

Arson  is  the  malicious  burning  of  another's  house.  In  some 
States  by  statute  it  is  an  indictable  offense  to  bum  one's  own 
house  to  defraud  insurers. 

"Settling"  an  Offense^ — ^It  is  an  indictable  offense  for  the 
party  immediately  aggrieved  to  agree  with  a  thief  or  other 
felon  that  he  will  not  prosecute  him,  on  condition  that  he  re- 
turn the  stolen  goods,  or  to  take  a  reward  not  to  prosecute. 

Bmbesilement  is  the  wrongful  appropriation  of  the  money  or 
goods  of  another  by  one  entrusted  therewith.  It  was  not  in- 
dictable at  common  law,  but  has  been  made  a  felony  by  vari- 
ous statutes.  Public  officers,  bank  cashiers,  clerks,  and  others 
acting  in  a  fiduciary  capacity  are  peculiary  liable  to  be  charged 
with  this  offense. 

Drunkenness  is  not  a  legal  excuse  for  crimoi  but  sometimes  is 
evidence  of  the  absence  of  malice. 

Self -Accusation. — ^No  one  ought  to  accuse  himself  except  be 
fore  God. 

A  Married  Woman  who  commits  a  crime  in  the  presence  of 
her  husband,  unless  it  is  of  a  very  aggravated  character,  is 
presumed  to  act  by  his  coercion,  and,  unless  the  contrary  is 
proved,-  she  is  not  responsible.  Under  other  circumstances  she 
is  liable,  criminally,  as  if  she  were  a  single  woman. 

Insane  Persons  and  others  who  are  incapable  of  judging 
between  right  and  wrong  are  usually  absolved  from  erlminal 
responsibility,  though  they  may  be  liable  civilly  for  damage 
done  by  their  wrongful  acts. 

MINES  AND  MINING 

Laws  Qoyeming.— The  laws  governing  mines  and  mining 
vary  in  the  different  States,  and  a  person  intending  to  engage 
in  the  mining  business  should  consult  the  statutes  of  the  par- 
ticular State  in  which  he  desires  to  operate. 
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HOW  TO  LOCATE  A  MINE 

Who  May  Locate* — ^AU  valuable  mineral  depo>sit8  in  lands 
belonging  to  the  United  States,  whether  surveyed  or  unsur- 
veyed,  are  ''free  and  open  to  exploration  and  purchase  by  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States,  or  those  who  have  declared  their 
intention  to  become  such." 

Requisites  of  Location. — ^To  stake  off  a  daim  so  as  to 
entitle  a  prospector  to  a  patent  requires  considerable  care. 
Unless  the  boundaries  are  given  correctly,  and  the  claim 
located  strictly  in  accordance  with  the  statutory  provisions, 
the  application  for  a  patent  will  be  refused. 

For  existing  regulations  governing  the  requisition  of  min- 
eral lands,  the  title  to  which  is  in  the  government,  see  Revised 
Statutes  of  the  United  States,  Sectiohs  2318-2352,  and  Supple- 
ment of  Revised  Statutes,  pp.  166-67;  276,  324,  948,  950.  An 
examination  of  these  regulations  is  absolutely  essential  to  the 
successful  location  of  a  claim,  for  it  is  not  priority  of  discov- 
ery, but  priority  of  compliance  with  the  various  requirements 
of  the  statutes  that  gives  the  right  to  the  mine.  As  laws  and 
regrulations  for  the  location,  development  and  working  of 
mines  may  be  made  by  the  different  States,  as  well  as  by  the 
general  government,  the  statutes  of  the  particular  State  where 
the  mine  is  to  be  located  should  also  be  consulted. 


BUREAU  OF  MINES 


From  an  exhaustive  and  carefully  prepared  report  of  the 
Committee  on  mines  and  mining  submitted  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  in  March,  1910,  the  following  is  manifest; 
that  among  the  industries  of  the  country,  in  magnitude  and 
importance,  mining  ranks  second.  Agriculture  being  first.  The 
former  contributes  $2,000,000,000  annually  to  our  national 
wealth.  It  contributes  65  per  cent  of  the  freight  traffic  of  the 
country.  In  1910,  the  wages  paid  men  engaged  in  mining 
amounted  to  $864,158,487.     It  employs  more  than  3,000,000 
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men  in  mines  and  in  perf  onning  labor  eonnected  with  mining. 
It  is  the  basis  of  a  large  portion  of  the  nation's  varied  mann- 
faetnring  interests,  and  of  its  supplies  of  light  and  heat. 
Nevertheless,  there  has  been  found  to  be  an  excessive  and 
increasing  waste  in  the  resources  of  American  mines — ^250,- 
000,000  tons  of  coal  annually.  More  deplorable  than  this,  is 
the  ever  increasing  death  roll^— from  8,000  to  10,000  miners 
killed  or  seriously  injured  every  year,  most  of  them  leaving 
widows  and  fatherless  children.  Each  year  our  mines  are 
becoming  more  dangerous  as  the  work  extends  deeper  and 
gases  increase.  It  has  been  ascertained  that  in  the  United 
States,  nearly  three  times  the  number  are  killed  and  injured 
in  mines,  to  the  1,000,  than  in  European  countries.  For  the 
purpose  of  discovering  some  means  of  remedying  this  intoler- 
able condition  at  the  Second  Session  of  the  Sixty-first  Con- 
gress, a  Bill  was  passed  and  became  a  Law  creating  the 
''Bureau  of  Mines"  for  the  purpose  of  providing  such  scien- 
tific inquiries  and  investigations  as  would  enable  Congress  and 
states  to  provide  legislation  that  would  materially  lessen  this 
waste,  and  Ices  of  life. 


LAWS  GOVERNING  PUBLIC  ROADS 

GBMERAIi  PBINCIPUBS 

1.  To  prevent  collisions,  and  to  secure  the  safety  and  conven- 
ience of  travelers  meeting  and  passing  each  other  upon  the 
highway,  a  code  of  rules  has  been  adopted  which  constitutes 
what  is  called  the  law  of  the  road.  These  rules,  originally 
established  by  custom,  have,  in  many  instances,  been  re-enacted 
and  declared  by  statute,  and  are  of  general  and  uniform  observ- 
ance in  all  parts  of  the  United  States.  In  general,  they  apply 
to  private  ways,  as  well  as  public  roads,  and,  indeed,  extend 
to  all  places  appropriated,  either  by  law  or  in  fact,  for  the 
purposes  of  traveL 

2.  Public  Boads  are  those  which  are  laid  out  and  supported  by 
officers  entrusted  with  that  power.  Their  care  and  control  Ib  reg* 
ulated  by  the  statutes  of  the  different  States,  and  in  detail  wiU 
Stole— For  Road  PetitloDB  see  page  88. 
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not  be  referred  to  here,  as  they  can  be  easily  looked  up  by 
those  who  desire  information  so  entirely  locaL 

3.  Ownership^ — The  soil  and  the  land  remain  in  the  owner, 
who  may  put  the  land  to  any  use,  and  deriye  from  it  any  profit, 
not  inconsistent  with  the  rights  of  the  public.  If  the  road  is  at 
any  time  discontinued,  the  land  reverts  back  to  the  owner. 

4  Liability. — The  repair  of  highways  is  usually  imposed 
upon  towns,  and  they  are  made  liable  by  statute  for  all  dam- 
ages against  persons  or  estates,  from  injuries  received  or 
happening  in  consequence  of  a  neglect  of  duty  on  the  part  of 
the  officers  having  the  same  in  charge. 

5.  The  Primary  law  of  the  road  is  that  all  persons  using  the 
same  must  exercise  due  care  to  prevent  collisions  and  acci- 
dents. No  one  can  claim  damages  for  an  injury  mainly  caused 
by  his  own  negligence. 

6.  Persons  traveling  with  carriages  or  vehicles  of  transpor- 
tation, meeting  on  any  public  way,  are  required  to  turn  their 
carnages  or  wagons  to  the  right  of  the  center  of  the  road,  so 
far  as  to  permit  such  carriages  or  wagons  to  pass  without 
interruption.  Any  unreasonable  occupation  of  the  public  way, 
whether  arising  out  of  a  refusal  to  turn  out  and  allow  a  more 
rapid  vehicle  to  pass,  or  from  an  unjustifiable  occupancy  of  such 
a  part  of  the  road  as  to  prevent  others  from  passing,  will  ren- 
der the  party  so  trespassing  liable  for  damages  to  any  suffering 
injuries  therefrom.  A  loaded  vehicle  must  turn  out,  and  allow 
those  to  pass  who  may  reasonably  and  lawfully  travel  faster. 

7.  Riders  are  not  governed  by  any  fixed  rules,  but  are 
required  to  use  reasonable  prudence  at  all  times  to  prevent 
accidents.  They  need  less  room  and  can  make  quicker  move- 
ments, and  are,  therefore,  not  under  as  well  defined  rules  as 
vehicles. 

8.  Pedestrians  have  a  right  to  use  the  carriage-way  as  well 
as  the  sidewalk,  and  drivers  must  exercise  reasonable  care  to 
avoid  injuring  them,  but  a  foot  passenger  in  crossing  the  street 
of  a  city  has  no  prior  right  of  way  over  a  passing  vehicle;  both 
are  bound  to  act  with  prudence  to  avoid  an  accident,  and  it  is 
as  much  the  duty  of  the  pedestrian  to  look  out  for  passing 
vehicles  as  it  is  for  the  driver  to  see  that  he  does  not  run  over 
any  one;  nor  does  the  rule  requiring  vehicles  to  keep  to  the 
right  apply  to  carriages  and  foot  passengers,  for,  as  regards 
a  foot  passenger,  a  carriage  may  go  on  either  side. 
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9.  Ronawagrt. — The  owner  of  a  runaway  horse  or  horses,  if 
negligent,  or  not  exercising  dae  caie,  is  responsible  for  all 
damages  that  may  oocor.  If  a  horse  naturally  quiet  to  ride 
and  drive  is  frightened  by  a  railroad  train,  steam  thresher  or 
other  causes  not  under  the  control  of  the  rider  or  driver,  and  does 
any  damage,  or  injures  any  person  or  persons,  the  owner  is 
not  responsible.  If  horses  are  known  to  be  vicious,  or  sustain 
a  runaway  reputation,  break  loose  or  run  away  with  their 
driver,  or  injure  any  person  or  persons,  the  owner  is  respon- 
sible, unless  it  can  be  shown  that  the  horses  were  frightened  by 
aome  obstacle  which  would  naturally  frighten  a  gentle  or 
ordinarily  quiet  horse. 

Automobile  Laws 

Many  of  the  states  have  enacted  laws,  and  most  large  cities 
passed  ordinances,  governing  the  operation  of  automobiles 
on  the  public  highways.  The  provisions  of  the  various  laws 
and  ordinances  differ  in  some  respects  in  the  different  states 
and  cities,  bat  generally  all  motor  cars  are  required  to  be 
registered  and  numbered,  and  the  number  conspicuously  dis- 
played on  the  car,  with  proper  lights  at  night  Penalties  are 
prescribed  for  "speeding,"  or  traveling  faster  than  a  limit 
fixed  by  statute  or  ordinance.  Most  or  all  of  the  provisions 
are  based  on  the  English  Motor  Car  Act  of  1903,  which  pro- 
vides a  speed  limit  of  twenty  miles  an  hour,  with  power  to 
the  Local  Government  Board  (on  the  application  of  the  local 
authority)  to  reduce  it  to  ten  miles  per  hour  within  certain 
areas,  or  to  prohibit  altogether  the  driving  of  cars  on  any 
highway  or  part  of  a  highway  which  does  not  exceed  16  feet 
in  width,  or  on  which  ordinary  motor-car  traffic  would,  in 
their  opinion  be  dangerous.  The  act  provides  for  the  pun- 
ishment of  speeding  or  reckless  motoring  on  public  high- 
ways, the  registration  and  numbering  of  motor  cars,  the 
licensing  of  chauffeurs  and  making  it  their  duty  to  stop  in 
case  of  accident  and  give  the  number  of  the  car  and  the  name 
and  address  of  the  owner,  under  penalty  of  fine  and  impris- 
onment for  non-compliance. 

The  necessity  of  limiting  the  speed  of  automobiles  on  the 
public  highways  is  apparent  when  we  consider  the  fact  that 
a  speed  of  120  miles  an  hour  has  been  reached  by  the  latest 
improved  racing  cars. 
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MONEY 

Money,  or  the  medium  of  exchange,  in  the  tJnited  States  con* 
sists  of  gold»  silver,  niokel  and  composition  coins,  and  the  paper 
money  issued  by  the  government  and  the  national  banks. 


OOm  OF  TBI  UHITXD  8TATS8 

iThe  following  tables  show  the  denokninations,  weight,  and 
fineness  of  the  coins  of  this  country. 


Gold 


Denominations. 

Fine  Gold 
Oont«ined. 

AUoy 
Contalncid.* 

Weight. 

One  dollar  (SI) 

GrainR. 

28.22 

68.06 

69.66 

116.10 

232.20 

464.40 

26.80 
61.60 

Grains. 
26.80 

Quarts  eagle  ($2.60) 

64.60 

Three  dollara  ($3) 

77.40 

Half  eagle  (16) 

129.00 

EaSe  ($10). . .  . . 

268.00 

Double*eade  ($20) . : . 

616.00 

*Tbe  alloy  neither  adds  to  nor  detracts  from  the  value  of  the  coin. 
Silver 


Denoionationb. 


Fine  Stiver 
Oontained. 


Alloy 
Contained. 


Wel«^t. 


Standard  dollar 
Half  doUar 

gaarter  dollar, 
ime 


Grains. 
371.26 
173.61 
86.806 
34.722 


Grains. 
41.26 
19.29 
9.646 
3,868 


Grains. 

412.60 

192.90 

96.46 

88.68 


Prior  to  the  Act  of  February  21, 1858,  all  silver  coins  were 
legal  tender  in  all  payments  whatsoever.  The  Act  of  February 
21, 1858,  reduced  the  weight  of  all  silver  coins  of  less  denomina- 
tion than  the  silver  dollar  about  7  pet  cent,  to  be  coined  on  gov- 


<8mment  aooount  only,  and  made  them  legal  tender  in  payment 
of  debts  for  all  sums  not  exceeding  five  dollars.  No  foreign 
ooins  are  legal  tender  in  the  United  States. 

Minor 


Dbnoiiinationb. 

Fine  Copper 
Contained. 

AUoy 
Contained. 

Weight. 

Five  cents* 

One  centt 

GrainR. 
67.87 
46.60 

Grains. 

19.29 

2.40 

Grains. 
77.16 
48.00 

*  Seventy'^ve  per  cent  copper,  26  per  cent  nickeL 
t  Ninety-five  per  cent  copper,  6  per  cent  tin  and  zinc 

Troy  weights  are  used,  and,  while  metrio  weights  are  by  law 
assigned  to  the  half  and  quarter  dollar  and  dime,  troy  weights 
will  continue  to  be  employed,  15.482  grains  being  considered  as 
the  equivalent  of  a  gram,  agreeably  to  the  Act  of  July  28, 186Q. 

The  weight  of  $1,000  in  United  States  gold  coin  is  58.75  tn^ 
ounces,  equivalent  to  8.G8  pounds  avoirdupois.  The  weight  of 
91,000  in  standard  silver  dollars  is  869.875  troy  ounces,  equivalent 
to  58.92  pounds  avoirdupois,  and  the  weight  of  $1,000  in  subsid- 
iary silver  is  808.75  troy  ounces,  equivalent  to  55.11  pounds 
SToirdupois. 

Where  Coins  Are  Made 

The  coins  of  the  United  States  are  made  at  the  mint  in  Phila- 
delphia, and  at  the  branch  mints  in  New  Orleans,  San  Francisco, 
Oarson  City,  and  Denver.  Those  coined  in  Philadelphia  have 
no  mint  mark  on  them,  but  those  coined  in  New  Orleans  have 
an  O  on  the  reverse  side,  below  the  eagle;  those  coined  at  San 
Francisco  an  S;  those  coined  at  Carson  City,  CC;  and  those 
ooined  at  Denver  a  D. 

Total  Number  and  Value  of  TTnited  States  Ooini 

The  total  number  of  gold  pieces  coined  at  the  mints  of  the 
United  States  from  their  organization,  1792,  to  June  80,  1902, 
was  206,517,774,  of  a  total  value  of  $2,828,184,400.50;  total  num- 
ber of  silver  coins,  1,786,628,998,  of  a  total  value  of  $861,553,* 
027.50;  total  number  of  minor  coins.  2,019,854,160,  of  a  total 
value  of  $87,948,278.97;  total  number  of  coins  of  all  kinds.  8,96^- 
1K)0,927  of  a  total  value  of  $8,227,680|701.97. 


Ziegal  Tender  Vahie  of  Ooliia 

Legal  tender  is  a  term  used  to  designate  money  which  may  be 
lawfully  used  in  the  payment  of  debta 

Gold  Ooin  is  legal  tender  at  its  nominal  or  face  valne  for  all 
debts,  public  and  priTate»  when  not  below  the  standard  weight 
and  toleranoe  prescribed  l^  law;  and  when  below  such  standard 
and  legal  tolerance  it  is  legal  tender  in  proportion  to  its 
weight. 

The  Standard  Silver  Dollar  is  legal  tender  f  or  all  debts^  publio 
and  privateb  without  regard  to  the  amount,  except  where  other- 
wise expressly  stipulated  in  the  contract. 

The  Trade  Donar,  a  sflver  piece  no  longer  coined,  is  not  legal 
tender  for  any  amount;  nor  is  any  of  the  commemorative  coin* 
age^  such  as  the  Columbian  Exposition  issue. 

The  Subsidiary  Silver  Ooins^  half  dollars,  quarters  and  dimes, 
are  legal  tender  in  sums  not  exceeding  ten  dollars,  in  payment 
of  all  public  and  private  debts. 

Minor  Ooins,  all  coins  of  the  United  States  of  smaller  denomi- 
nation than  dimes,  are  legal  tender  for  single  payments  not 
eixoeeding  twenty-five  cents. 


PAPn  MOHEY  OF  TBB  TJHXTED  STATES 

The  paper  mon^  of  this  country  consists  of  four  kinds:  first, 
legal  tender  notes,  which  'ue  divided  into  United  States  notes 
and  Treasury  notes;  second,  national  bank  notes;  third,  gold 
cestifioates;  fourth,  silver  certificates. 

The  Legal  Tender  Notes  of  the  United  States  are  bills  issued 
merely  on  the  credit  of  the  government.  The  acts  of  1875  and 
1889,  however,  direct  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States  to  hold 
9100,000,000  as  a  reserve  for  their  redemption. 

The  National  Banknotes  are  issued  by  the  national  banks  and 
guaranteed  by  the  government,  the  banks  depoeiting  Unked 
States  bonds  as  security.    See  Federal  reserve  notes,  page  468. 

Gold  and  Silver  Oertiflcates  are  issued  by  the  government 
against  deposits  of  gold  and  silver  coin,  and  are  exchangeable 
for  the  coin  on  demand.  The  Treasury  holds  the  coin  so 
deposited  as  a  trust  fund.  The  certificates  represent  the  coin 
and  are  used  in  preference  to  it  merely  because  of  greater  con* 
venience  in  handling. 
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eminent  acooont  colj,  and  made  them  legal  tender  in  payment 
of  debts  for  all  sums  not  ezoeeding  fiye  dollars.  No  foreign 
ooins  are  legal  tender  in  the  United  States. 

lUnor 


Fine  Copper 
Contained. 

AUoy 
Contained. 

Weight. 

PlTe  oenta*. 

Grains. 
67.87 
46.60 

Grainn. 

19.29 

2.40 

Grains. 
77.16 

Ono  oentt. •• 

48  00 

*  Seventy-fiTe  per  cent  copper,  25  per  cent  nickeL 
t  Ninety-five  per  cent  copper*  6  per  cent  tin  and  zinc 

Troy  weights  are  used,  and,  while  metrio  weights  are  by  law 
assigned  to  the  half  and  quarter  dollar  and  dime,  troy  weights 
will  continue  to  be  employed,  16.482  grains  being  oonsidered  as 
the  equivalent  of  a  gram,  agreeably  to  the  Act  of  July  28^  186Q. 

The  weight  of  $1,000  in  United  States  gold  ooin  is  58.76  tn^ 
ounoes,  equivalent  to  8.G8  pounds  avoirdupois.  The  weight  of 
91,000  in  standard  silver  dollars  is  869.875  troy  ounces,  equivalent 
to  68.92  pounds  avoirdupois,  and  the  weight  of  $1,000  in  subsid- 
iary silver  is  808.76  troy  ounoes,  equivalent  to  65.11  pounds 
avoirdupois. 

Where  Ooins  Are  Made 

The  ooins  of  the  United  States  are  made  at  the  mint  in  Phila- 
delphia»  and  at  the  branch  mints  in  New  Orleans,  San  Franoisoo, 
Oarson  City,  and  Denver.  Those  coined  in  Philadelphia  have 
no  mint  mark  on  them,  but  those  coined  in  New  Orleans  have 
an  O  on  the  reverse  side,  below  the  eagle;  those  coined  at  San 
Francisco  an  S;  those  coined  at  Carson  City,  CC;  and  those 
ooined  at  Denver  a  D. 


Total  Kumber  and  Value  of  TTnited  States  Ooins 

The  total  number  of  gold  pieces  ooined  at  the  mints  of  the 
United  States  from  thdr  organization,  1792,  to  June  80. 1909^ 
was  206,617,774,  of  a  total  value  of  $2,828,184,400.60;  total  num- 
ber of  silver  coins,  1,786,628,998,  of  a  total  value  of  $861,668o 
027.60;  total  number  of  minor  coins,  2.019,864,160,  of  a  total 
value  of  $87,948,278.97;  total  number  of  ooins  of  all  kinds,  8,96^- 
1K)0,927.  of  a  total  value  of  $8,227,680|701.97. 
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Ziegal  Tender  Vahie  6t  Ooliia 

Legftl  tender  is  a  term  used  to  designate  money  which  ma^  be 
lawfully  used  in  the  payment  of  debta 

OddOoln  is  legal  tender  at  its  nominal  or  faoe  value  foraU 
debts,  public  and  priTat^  when  not  below  the  standard  weight 
and  tolerance  prescribed  1^  law;  and  when  below  such  standard 
and  legal  toleianoe  it  is  legal  tender  in  proportion  to  its 
weight 

The  Standard  Sihrer  Dollar  is  legal  tender  for  all  debts^  publio 
and  privateb  without  regard  to  the  amount,  except  where  other- 
wise expressly  stipulated  in  the  contract. 

TheTradeI>6IIar»asflyer  piece  no  longer  coined,  is  not  legal 
tender  for  any  amount;  nor  is  any  of  the  commemorative  coin- 
age^ such  as  the  Ck>lumbian  Exposition  issue. 

The  Subsidiary  Silver  Ooins»  half  dollars,  quarters  and  dimes^ 
are  legal  tender  in  sums  not  exceeding  ten  dollam,  in  payment 
of  all  public  and  private  debts. 

Minor  Coins,  all  coins  of  the  United  States  of  smaller  denomi- 
nation than  dimes,  are  legal  tender  for  single  payments  not 
eixoeeding  twenty>five  cents. 

PAPXa  MOHEY  or  THB  TJHXTED  STATES 

The  paper  mon^  of  this  country  consists  of  four  kinds:  first, 
legal  tender  notes,  which  'ue  divided  into  United  States  notes 
and  Treasury  notes;  second,  national  bank  notes;  third,  gold 
cestifloates;  fourth,  silver  certificates. 

The  Legal  Tender  Kotes  of  the  United  States  are  bills  issued 
merely  on  the  credit  of  the  government.  The  acts  of  1875  and 
1889,  however,  direct  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States  to  hold 
1100,000,000  as  a  reserve  for  their  redemption. 

The  National  Bank  Kotes  are  issued  by  the  national  banks  and 
guaranteed  by  the  government^  the  banks  depositing  United 
States  bonds  as  security.    See  Federal  reserve  notes,  page  468. 

Gold  and  Sihrer  Oertiflcates  are  issued  by  the  government 
against  deposits  of  gold  and  silver  coin,  and  are  exchangeable 
for  the  coin  on  demand.  The  Treasury  holds  the  coin  so 
deposited  as  a  trust  fund.  The  certificates  represent  the  coin 
and  are  used  in  preference  to  it  merely  because  of  greater  con* 
venience  in  handling. 
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Ziegal  Tender  Vehie  eC  Paper  Hon^ 

IMted  States  Netee  are  legal  tender  for  all  debts,  public  and 
private,  except  duties  on  imports  and  interest  on  the  public  debt 

TreasmyKotes  iasoed  under  the  act  of  July  H  1890,  are  legal 
tender  for  all  debts,  public  and  private*  except  where  otherwise 
expressly  stipulated  in  the  contract 

Ck>ld  sad  Sihrer  Oertiflcatee  are  not  legal  tender,  but  are 
veceivable  for  customs  and  all  public  dues. 

VatUmal  Bank  Notes  are  not  legal  tender,  but  are  receivable 
for  all  public  dues  except  duties  on  imports,  and  may  be  paid 
out  by  the  government  for  all  salaries  and  other  debts  and 
demands  owing  by  the  United  States  to  individuals,  corpora- 
tions and  associations  within  the  United  States,  except  interest 
on  the  public  debt  and  in  redemption  of  the  United  States  notes 
and  Treasury  notes. 

AMOtniT  OF  MONET  IN  0IE0UL4.TZON 

A  statement  iBBued  by  the  Treasury  Department  shows  the 
various  kinds  and  amounts  of  money  in  circulation  July  1, 1913, 
to  be  as  follows: 

Gold  coin 1808,979.698 

Standard  allver  doUan 72,076.861 

BubBldlary  allver 164.706,699 

United  States  notes 887.92S.706 

Treasury  notes,  1890 2,686.781 

Gold  certlflcates 1.006a»2,749 

Silver  cerUflcates 470.189.192 

National  bank  notes 716.261.921 

Total 18,871,826.007 

This  would  give  about  thirty-four  dollars  to  every  man,  woman 
and  child  in  the  country. 

HOW  TO  BEND  MONET 

There  are  various  methods  in  vogue  for  sending  money.  The 
choice  between  them  is  largely  a  matter  of  circumstance  and 
convenience. 

Bank  Drafts.— A  draft  on  some  reliable  bank  is  by  far  the  best 
and  most  business-like  way  to  send  large  amounts  of  money.  It 
Is  safe,  convenient  and  cheap. 

Postofflce  Order.— By  postoffioe  order  is  also  a  safe  and  reliable 
way  to  send  money.    It  costs  a  little  more  than  to  remit  fa|f 
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dxaft,  but  it  is  equally  seouxB,  and  many  timM  more  oonTen« 
ient»  becanae  the  postoffioe  is  aooeeaible  at  all  bonis  of  tbe  day. 

Begistered  Letteni.^The  gOTemment  promifids  spedal  care  in 
handling  and  transmitting  a  registered  letter  or  package,  but 
Is  liable  not  to  exceed  twenty-five  (|2S)  dollars  in  oaae  the  letter 
or  package  ia  lost. .  This  applies  only  to  first-class  registered 
matter. 

The  leading  express  companies  in  the  United  States  and  Can- 
ada issue  money  orders  payable  at  par  everywhere  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada  and  in  the  principal  cities  of  Mexico,  Central 
America,  South  America,  West  Indies,  Hawaii,  Bermuda  and 
the  Philippine  Islands  at  current  rates  of  exchange.  When  an 
order  is  lost  the  company  will  refund  the  money  or  issue  a  new 
order  free  of  charge. 

HOW  MOHXT  IB  8XNT  B7  TILX0&4PB 

Telegraph  offices  are  sujyplied  with  blanks  for  sending  money, 

and  to  know  just  how  it  is  done  might  be  no  small  reUef  in  an 

emergency.    If  by  any  aooident  one  finds  himself  tar  from  home 

and  moneyless  he  oan  telegraph  for  money  and  get  a  remittance 

at  once.    The  friend  to  whom  the  telegram  is  sent  should  take 

the  precaution  to  satisfy  himself  that  the  message  is  from  the 

person  whose  name  is  attached  to  it.    He  then  takes  his  money 

to  the  telegraph  offioe  and  makes  out  the  following  blank : 

No 

oiiic«to,m uu. 

The  Western  TTnlon  Telesr^>h  Company. 
Pay  to 

Dollars 

for  me,  aubject  to  the  foregoing  terma  and  oondltiooa,  which  are  agreed  to 

(Signature) 

(Address) 

Amount  of  Transfer,  % 

Telegraph  Service. 

Other  Service 

Total « 

Jmie  10»  Itll. 

As  the  within  named may 

not  be  able  to  produce  proper  evidence  of  personal  Identity,  I  hereby  author- 
ise and  direct  The  Western  Union  Telegraph  Co.  to  pay  within  named  sum 

of dollars,  at  my  risk,  to  such  person  calling  for  the  same 

as  the  proper  office  manager  or  agent  of  said  company  shall  believe  to  ba 

■aid 

(Signature) 

Charges  of  1  per  cent  are  made  on  all  sums  of  195  or  oyer,  and 
lor  smaller  amounts  26  cents  in  each' case. 
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EXECUTORS  AHD  AMflNISTRATORSL 

An  ezecator  is  named  In  a  will  to  execate  that  will  and 
settle  the  estate.  If  the  will  does  not  name  an  ezecator,  or 
if  named,  he  will  or  can  not  act,  the  Probate  Court  (some 
states  Sorrogate,  others  Orphans'  Coort)  appoints  an  "ad- 
ministrator with  the  will  annexed^**  If  a  person  dies  without 
leaying  a  will  the  conrt  appoints  an  administrator,  whose  duty 
is  the  same  as  that  of  an  ezecator,  eorcept  that  he,  having  no 
will  of  the  deceased,  distributes  the  property  as  the  law  di- 
rects. 

The  duties  of  an  ezecutor  are:  First.  To  see  that  the 
deceased  is  suitably  buried,  avoiding  unreasonable  expense 
If  the  estate  is  insolvent  Becand.  To  offer  the  will  for  pro- 
bate, or  proving;  to  conform  to  the  laws  of  his  state  and 
rules  of  the  court,  the  clerk  of  which  will  give  full  instruc- 
tions. Third.  To  make  and  return  to  the  court  within  re- 
quired time  an  inventory  of  the  property.  "Real  estate  lying 
in  another  state  need  not  be  inventoried,  for  that  must  be 
administered  upon  in  the  state  where  it  lies;  but  personal 
property  situated  in  another  state  should  be  inventoried/* 
If  the  real  estate  is  encumbered,  it  should  be  described.  Fourth.. 
To  collect  the  property,  pay  the  debts  and  dispose  of  the  re- 
mainder as  the  law  and  will»  or  either,  directs.  Generally  the 
debts  should  be  paid  as  follows:  1.  Funeral  ezpenses.  2. 
Dzpenses  of  last  sickness.  8.  Debts  due  the  United  States. 
4.  Debts  due  the  state.  5.  Claims  of  creditors.  Fifth.  To 
render  the  accounts  as  directed  by  the  court  and  the  law. 

Commissioners  are  generally  appointed  to  hear  the  claims 
of  all  within  a  limited  time.  An  appeal  from  their  action  may 
be  taken  to  the  court  If  no  appeal,  the  executor  pays  the 
legacies,  etc.,  makes  final  accounts  which  are  submitted  to 
a  hearing,  and  if  no  objection,  the  estate  is  closed.  If  the 
ezecutor  dies  before  the  estate  is  closed,  his  executor^  has  no 
authority  over  the  first  estate.  Another  is  appointed  to  com- 
plete the  execution. 

The  law  provides  that  the  widow  of  the  intestate  shall  be 
first  entitled  to  act  as  administrator,  next,  the  nearest~bf  kin 
who  are  competent;  next  any  creditor  who  will  accept  the 
trust;  and  lastly,  any  other  person  of  proper  ability. 

Executors  and  administrators  are  required  to  take  an  official 
oath;  also  to  give  a  bond,  which  is  usually  for  double  the 
•mount  of  the  estate.    Bzceptions  are  few. 
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EXECUTOR'S  OR  ADMINISTRATOR'S  BOND. 

KNOW  ALL  HBN  BT  THBSB  PRBSBfNTS,  That  I,  Charles  D.  Haim 
Of  Ira,  in  the  County  of  Butland  and  State  of  Vermont,  as  prlnciiialp 
and  BenJ.  B.  Merrill  of  Poultney  and  N.  Wright  Bmerson  of  Wells,  In 
the  County  of  Butland  aforesaid,  as  sureties,  are  holden  and  firmly 
bound  unto  the  Probate  Court  for  the  District  of  Butland    (in  some 

states,  unto  the  People  of  the  State  of  ),  in  the  sum 

of  Bight  Thousand  Dollars,  to  be  paid  unto  the  said  Probate  Court, 
to  the  which  payment  well  and  truly  to  be  made  we  bind  ourselves,  and 
each  of  our  heirs,  executors  and  administrators,  jointly  and  severally, 
firmly  by  these  presents,  signed  with  our  hands  and  sealed  with  our 
seals. 

Dated  at  Butland,  in  said  District,  this  fifteenth  day  of  September, 
A.  D.  1910. 

The  condition  of  the  above  obligation  is  such.  That  If  the  above 
bounden  Charles  D.  Mann,  Elxecutor  of  the  last  Will  and  Testament 
of  John  I.  Merritt,  late  of  Fair  Haven,  in  the  County  of  Butland  and 
State  of  Vermont,  deceased,  shall  make  and  return  to  the  Probate 
Court  within  three  months  a  true  and  perfect  inventory  of  all  the 
goods,  chattels,  rights,  credits,  and  estate  of  said  deceased,  which  shall 
come  to  his  possession  or  knowledge,  or  to  the  possession  of  any  othsr 
person  for  him;  and  also  all  other  goods,  chattels,  rights,  credits  and 
estate  of  said  deceased  which  shall  any  time  after  come  to  his  posses- 
sion, or  the  possession  of  any  other  person  for  him;  and  shall  well 
and  truly  administer  the  same  and  pay  and  discharge  all  debts,  legacies 
and  charges  chargeable  thereon,  or  such  dividends  thereon  as  shall  be 
ordered  and  decreed  by  said  Probate  Court;  render  a  true  and  just 
account  of  his  administration  to  said  Court,  within  one  year,  and  at 
any  other  time  when  required  by  said  Court,  and  perform  all  orden 
and  decrees  of  said  Probate  Court  by  Elxecutor  to  be  performed  la 
the  premises — ^then  the  above  obligation  Is  void,  otherwise  in  fores. 
Signed,  sealed  and  delivered 
in  presence  of 

Clerk  of  County  Court  OHABLES  D.  MANN.  (L.  8 J 

BENJ.  E.  MEBBILL  (L.  8J 

N.  WBIGHT  EMEB80N      (L.  8.) 

Some  States  require  acknowledgment  as  below. 

BUTLAND  COUNTY,  ss. 

At  the  session  of  Probate  Court  in  and  for  said  County,  holden  at 
Butland,  on  the  eighteenth  day  of  September,  A.  D.  1910,  I  have  exam- 
ined and  do  approve  of  the  foregoing  bond,  and  order  the  same  to  be 

filed  and  recorded  in  the  Probate  Ofllce  of  said  County. 

FBBD  BOTHLIB, 

Judge  of  Probata. 

OOUNTJISRFEIT  M0NE7 

A  eounterfeit  bank  note  isAfao^mile  of  the  genuine,  or  as 
nearly  like  it  as  it  is  possible  to  make  it.  A  ^niriaua  note  is 
one  whose  designs  are  different  from  the  genuine,  and  is 
intended  to  pass  in  places  where  the  genuine  is  unknown.  An 
altered  note  is  one  that  is  altered  from  a  lower  to  a  higher 
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dsnomination;  or  on  a  broken  or  bogus  bank*  having  the  name 
or  locality  changed  for  that  of  some  reputable  bank.  A  eiU  note 
Is  one  made  from  pieces  cut  from  a  number  of  good  bills.  A 
little  strip  is  cut  from  one  genuine  note,  a  little  larger  strip 
from  another,  and  the  strip  cut  from  the  first  is  placed  in  the 
place  of  it,  and  so  on,  until,  by  skillful  cutting,  one  extra  bill  oat 
of  about  every  ten  is  mada 

Rules  for  Detectisg  Oounterfeit  Oolns 
Oold.^A  spurious  gold  coin  may  sometimes  be  detected  by  the 
dull  sound  it  makes  when  thrown  upon  the  counter.    Its  size 
•nd  weight  serve  as  an  additional  test,  a  spurious  gold  coin 


THIB  FIVB  HUNDBID  DOLLAR  BIIX  IB  OOMPOSSD  OT  SIXTVBN  PISOBS  OUT 

FBOM  OKNUINB  NOTB8,  AND  WAS  8SNT  TO  THB  UBrTBD  8TATB8 

TBBA8XTBBB  FOB  BBDBMPTION  BT'A  NBW  TOBK  BANK  CLBBX 

usually  being  made  larger  than  a  genuine  coin  of  the  same 
denomination  in  order  to  give  it  the  necessary  weight.  The 
milling  or  edge-work  usually  is  imperfect,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  the  counterfeit  coin  is  generally  cast  in  a  mold,  while  the 
genuine  coin  is  stamped  and  cut  with  a  die.  All  counterfeit 
coins  have  a  greasy  feel  when  rubbed  between  the  fingers  and 
thumb.  But  the  most  dangerous  counterfeit  gold  coins  are 
made  from  a  die,  and  sometimes  can  only  be  detected  by  the 
acid  test.  Strong  nitric  acid,  6}^  drachms;  muriatic  acid,  H 
drachms;  water,  6  drachms,  constitute  the  acid  mixture  neces- 
sary for  the  test  If  the  edge  of  a  coin  be  scratched  with  a 
knife  and  exposed  to  a  drop  of  this  mixture,  the  color  wiU 
change  instantly  if  the  coin  is  counterfeit,  and  if  the  coin  Is 
genuine  the  acid  will  have  no  effect  upon  it 
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Gennine  gold  coins  of  large  denominations  are  frequently 
debased  by  processes  known  as  sweating,  plugging,  and  filling. 
Sweating  is  done  by  means  of  abrasion,  filing,  or  an  add  bath. 
Plugging  is  done  by  boring  a  hole  in  the  coin  and  filling  the 
place  with  some  base  metal,  which  is  then  plated  oyer  with 
gold.  Filling  is  done  by  sawing  or  splitting  the  coin  into  two 
thin  pieces,  removing  the  interior,  filling  in  with  base  metal, 
joining  the  pieces  together  again,  and  then  remilling  and 
plating  the  edges. 

Silver.— Most  counterfeit  silver  coins  are  made  from  Babbitt 
metal,  and  are  almost  always  molded.  Glass  is  sometimes 
mixed  with  the  metal  to  give  the  coins  a  ringing  sound.  This 
oft^  makes  them  so  brittle  that  they  are  shattered  when 
thrown  upon  the  counter.  Their  imperfect  edges  and  greasy 
feel  usually  reveal  them  to  be  counterfeit.  When  they  are 
made  from  a  die,  however,  and  antimony  and  lead  are  used  in 
their  composition,  the  acid  test  is  generally  required  to  detect 
their  true  character. 

Five-Oent  Pieces  (nickels)  have  been  extensively  coun- 
terfeited, but  usually  are  easily  detected,  being  made  of  pewter 
or  some  other  soft  composition. 

How  to  Detect  Oounterfeit  Bills 

1.  Counterfeiters  rarely,  if  ever,  get  the  imprint  or  engrav- 
er's  name  perfect.  The  shading  in  the  background  of  the 
vignette  and  over  and  around  the  letters  forming  the  name  of 
the  bank  on  a  good  bill  is  even  and  perfect;  on  a  counterfeit  it 
is  uneven  and  imperfect. 

2.  Examine  the  vignette  or  picture  at  the  top  of  the  note 
closely.  If  the  note  be  genuine,  the  faces  have  a  life-like 
expression,  the  eyes  are  well-defined,  showing  the  pupil  and  the 
white  distinctly,  the  drapery  or  dress  fits  well,  looks  easy  and 
natural,  and  shows  the  folds  very  plainly;  in  short,  the  entire 
figure  harmonizes.  The  sky  is  clear,  or  transparent,  soft  or 
even,  not  scratchy,  and  all  the  different  objects  have  a  finished 
appearance.  In  the  genuine  note  all  the  small  figures  in  the 
background  are  perfectly  executed. 

3.  Examine  the  lettering.  In  a  genuine  bill  it  is  absolutely 
perfect.  There  has  never  been  a  counterfeit  put  out  but  was 
more  or  less  defective  in  the  lettering. 

4.  Examine  the  medallion  rulings  and  the  circular  ornaments 
around  the  figure  carefully,  and  see  if  they  are  uniform,  regular 
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and  smooth.  If  there  are  two  medallions  on  a  note,  designed  to 
be  alike,  they  are  exactly  alike,  as  they  are  from  the  same 
original  die.  This  work  is  done  by  a  geometrical  latiie,  a 
machine  of  great  oost»  which  produces  fine,  ornamental  oiroleB 
of  saoh  exquisite  uniformity  and  perfection  that  it  is  almost 
impossible  (or  a  counterfeiter  to  produce  a  good  imitation.  A 
tnicroecope  is  a  great  aid  in  examining  the  finer  work, 

8.  Examine  the  signature  of  the  president  and  the  cashier.  Id 
some  counterfeits  they  are  lithographed /ao-«»mi2e8»  inked  over 
with  a  pen.  giving  them  the  appearance  of  being  stamped.  The 
stroke  hasa  dead  color  and  rough  edge,  and  the  pen  does  not 
always  follow  the  hair-stroke  curve  exactly.  The  genuine  sig- 
]iatures»  being  written  with  a  pen,  look  moce  or  lees  glosBj.aiui 
the  stroke  has  a  smooth  edge. 

0.  The  paper  of  aoounterfeit  XT.  S.  note  Is  always  of  an  Infe- 
rior quality,  while  the  government  has  the  best  and  most  perfect 
system  of  manufacturing  the  highest  grade  of  paper.  The  first 
notes  printed  on  this  paper.  In  1869,  had  silk  fiber  distributed 
promiscuously  all  through  the  paper,  then  came  notes  havin^^ 
Bilk  threads  running  through  them  lengthwise  near  the  top  and 
bottom,  and  later  on  notes  having  distinctive  bands  of  fibers 
distributed  across  and  near  their  ends.  By  holding  the  bills  up 
to  the  light  you  can  easily  see  the  fibers  or  threads  In  each  bOL 
This  is  one  of  the  best  tests  of  a  genuine  bill,  because  no  ooon- 
terf eiter  can  Imitate  the  paper  of  the  bills  In  this  respect. 

7.  Bank  notes  that  have  been  altered  by  what  Is  oalled  the 
''pasting  process**  can  be  detected  l^  holding  them  to  the  light. 
The  parts  pasted  on  will  then  be  easfly  discovered.  Ifanyalter- 
stion  has  been  made  by  substituting  letters  or  figures  fdr  others 
that  have  been  erased,  the  denomination  In  the  center  of  the 
note,  if  carefully  examined,  letter  l^  letter,  will  be  found  to  be 
blurred  and  Improperly  formed,  and  the  parallel  lines  Iniegnlar 
and  imperfect 

8.  The  texture  of  the  paper  between  the  letters  Is  fsequently 
destroyed.  This  defect  can  be  discovered  l^  oomparing  the 
paper  between  the  letters  with  that  immediate^  above  and 
belowthem.  Sometimes  the  Ink  of  the  altered  part  Is  different 
from  the  rest  of  the  nota 

0.  The  Ink  used  In  genuine  notes  Is  very  difficult  to  Imitate. 
It  gives  a  olear,  glosey  Impression,  while  counterfeiter's  faik 
\ooks  dull,  smut^  and  muddy. 
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Id  The  numbera  on  the  genuine  billB  aie  printed  in  either  red 
er  bine  ink  of  a  pennenent  briUianoy»  00  that  no  matter  how 
dim  the  rest  of  the  bill  has  become,  the  numbering  always 
stands  out  olear  and  distinct. 

These  rules  are  especially  approTod  by  New  York  bankers. 

One  should  be  careful  not  to  be  imposed  upon  by  a  stranger 
sfM^Ving  the  accommodation  of  having  one  hirge  bill  exchanged 
for  several  small  ones. 

One  should  acquire  the  habit  of  looking  sliarply  at  a  bill 
before  taking  it»  especially  of  a  stranger,  and,  more  especially, 
at  a  place  of  amusement*  or  where  there  is  a  special  tendenpy  to 
baste  and  liability  to  imposition. 
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POSTAL  BiaVXOX  OF  THE  WOKLD. 

Two-thirds  of  all  the  letters  which  pass  through  the  postoffloes 
of  the  world  are  written  by  and  sent  to  people  who  speak  Eng- 
lish. There  are  substantially  600,000,000  persons  speaking  col- 
loquially one  or  another  of  the  ten  or  twelve  chief  modem 
European  languages,  and  of  these  about  25  per  cent»  or  125,000,- 
000  persons,  speak  English.  About  ninety  million  speak 
Bussian,  sevenly-five  million  Qerman,  fifty-five  million  French, 
forty-five  million  Spanish,  thirty-five  million  Italian  and  twelve 
million  Portuguese,  and  the  balance  Hungarian,  Dutch,  Polish, 
Ilemish,  Bohemian,  Danish  and  Norwegian.  Thus,  while  only 
one-quarter  of  those  who  employ  the  facilities  of  the  postal 
departments  of  civilized  governments  speak,  as  their  native 
tongue»  English,  two-thirds  of  those  who  correspond  do  so  in  the 
English  languaga 

This  situation  arises  from  the  fact  that  so  large  a  share  of  the 
oommeroial  business  of  the  world  is  done  in  English,  even 
among  those  who  do  not  speak  English  as  their  native  language. 
There  are.  for  instanoe,  more  than  20,000  postoffloes  in  India, 
the  business  of  which  in  letters  and  papers  aggregates  more 
than  800,000,000  parcels  a  year,  and  the  business  of  these  offices 
is  done  chiefly  in  English,  though  of  Indians  total  population, 
which  is  nearly  800,000,000,  fewer  Ithan  .800,000  persons  either 
speak  or  understand  English. 
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Though  90.000»000  speak  or  imdentand  Bandan,  the 
of  the  BuBsian  post  department  is  relatively  small,  the  mimber 
of  letters  sent  throughoat  the  ozar's  empire  amounting  to  less 
than  one-tenth  the  number  mailed  in  Great  Britain  bXodb, 
though  the  population  of  Oieat  Britain  is  oonsiderablj  less  than 
one-half  of  the  population  of  Bussia  in  Europe. 

The  Southern  and  Central  Amerioan  oountries,  in  whioh  either 
Spanish  or  Portuguese  is  spoken,  do  oomparatively  little  post- 
office  business;  the  total  number  of  letters  posted  and  oolleoted 
a  year  in  all  the  oountries  of  South  and  Central  America  and 
the  West  Indies  being  lees  than  in  Australia.  Chile  and  Argen- 
tina are»  in  fact,  the  only  two  South  American  oountries  in 
which  any  important  postal  business  is  done,  and  most  of  the 
letters  received  from  or  sent  to  foreign  oountries  are  not  in 
Spanish,  but  in  English,  Qerman  or  Italian. 

POSTAL  8IBVX0X  OF  THE  TJHITED  STATES 

The  Gfowth  of  the  postal  service  of  the  United  States  la 
amazing.  In  1800  there  were  908  postoffices,  20,817  miles  of 
mail  routes  and  yearly  revenues  of  9280,804.  To-day  the  post- 
offices  number  over  58,000,  there  are  over  a  half  million  miles  of 
mail  routes,  and  the  yearly  revenues  exceed  9266,000,000. 

The  postal  service  of  the  United  States  handles  over  60  per 
oent  more  mail  matter  than  the  postal  service  of  Qreat  Britain^ 
about  100  per  cent  more  than  the  postal  service  of  Germany,  and 
ever  100  per  oent  more  than  the  postal  service  of  France. 

]>omestie  Bates  of  Postage.  —All  mailable  matter  to  points  in 
the  United  States,  Canada,  Mexico,  Cuba,  Porto  Bico,  Hawaii^ 
Guam,  Tutuila,  and  the  Philippines,  is  divided  into  four  dasses 
tmder  the  following  regulations: 

Fir8t4Hass  Matter.— This  class  includes  letters,  postal  caids^ 
**post-cards,"  and  anything  sealed  or  otherwise  dosed  *fl*^»"«fe 
Inspection,  or  anything  containing  writing  not  allowed  as  an 
aocompaniment  to  printed  matter  under  dass  three. 

Bates  of  letter  postage,  two  cents  per  ounce  or  fkaotion 
thereof 

Bates  on  local  or  drop  letters  at  free  delivery  offices,  two 
oents  per  ounce  or  fraction  thereof.  At  offices  where  there  is 
no  free  delivery  by  oarriers,  one  cent  per  ounce  or  fraotioD 
thereof 
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Rates  on  postal  cards,  one  cent  (double  or  ''reply"  cards,  two 
cents) .  Nothing  must  be  added  or  attached  to  a  postal  card,, 
except  that  a  printed  address  slip  not  larger  than  2  inches  by 
%  of  an  inch  may  be  pasted  on  the  address  or  message  side. 
The  addition  of  anything  else  subjects  the  card  to  letter  post- 
age. Cards  that  have  been  spoiled  in  printing  or  otherwise  will 
be  redeemed  from  the  original  purchasers  at  75  per  cent  of  their 
face  value,  if  unmutilated.  "Post  cards"  or  private  mailing 
cards  bearing  written  messages  may  be  transmitted  in  the 
domestic  mails  at  the  rate  of  a  cent  apiece,  stamps  to  be  affixed 
by  the  sender;  such  cards  to  be  sent  openly  in  the  mails. 

Rates  on  Specially  Delivered  Xietters,  ten  cents  on  each 
letter  in  addition  to  the  regular  postage.  This  entitles  the  let- 
ter to  immediate  delivery  by  special  messenger.  Special  deliv- 
ery stamps  are  sold  at  postoffices,  and  must  be  affixed  to  such 
letters.  An  ordinary  ten-cent  stamp  affixed  to  a  letter  will  not 
entitle  it  to  special  delivery.  The  delivery,  at  carrier  offices^ 
extends  to  the  limits  of  the  carrier  routes.  At  non-carrier 
offices  it  extends  to  one  mile  from  the  postoffice.  Postmasters 
are  not  obliged  to  deliver  beyond  these  limits,  and  letters 
addressed  to  places  beyond  must  await  delivery  in  the  usual 
way,  notwithstanding  the  special  delivery  stamp. 

Prepayment  by  stamps  invariably  required.  Postage  on  all 
letters  should  be  fully  prepaid,  but  if  prepaid  one  full  rate  and 
no  more,  they  will  be  forwarded,  and  the  amount  of  deficient 
postage  collected  on  delivery;  if  wholly  unpaid,  or  prepaid 
with  less  than  one  full  rate  and  deposited  at  a  postoffice,  the 
addressee  will  be  notified  to  remit  postage;  and  if  he  fails  to 
do  so,  they  will  be  sent  to  the  Dead  Letter  Office;  but  they  will 
be  returned  to  the  sender  if  he  is  located  at  the  place  of 
mailing,  and  if  his  address  be  printed  or  written  upon  them. 

Letter  rates  are  charged  on  all  productions  by  the  typewriter 
or  manifold  process,  and  on  all  printed  imitations  of  typewrit- 
ing or  manuscript,  unless  such  reproductions  are  presented  at 
postoffice  windows  in  the  minimum  number  of  twenty  identical 
copies  separately  addressed. 

Letters  (but  no  other  class  of  mail  matter)  wUl  he  returned 
to  the  sender  free,  if  a  request  to  that  effect  is  printed  or 
written  on  the  envelope.  There  is  no  limit  of  weight  for  first- 
class  matter  fully  prepaid. 

Prepaid  letters  will  be  reforwarded  from  one  postoffice  to 
another  upon  the  written  request  of  the  person  addressed,  with* 
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out  additional  oharge  for  postage.  The  diieotioa  on  farwazded 
letters  may  be  ohanged  as  nuuij  times  as  may  be  neoessary  te 
reach  the  person  addressed. 

Beeond-Olass  Matter.— This  class  includes  all  newspapers,  peri- 
odicals, or  matter  exdusively  in  print  and  xegularly  issued  at 
«tated  intervals  as  frequently  as  four  times  a  year,  from  a 
known  oflOceof  publication  or  news  agency,  to  actual  subsoribeiDi 
«r  news  agents,  and  transient  newspapers  and  publications  of 
tills  class  mailed  by  persons  other  than  publishers.  Publica* 
fions  having  the  oharaoteristics  of  books  and  such  as  are  not 
subscribed  for  on  account  of  their  literary  merits,  but  because 
of  other  inducements,  are  not  eligible  to  seoond-dass  priTilegea. 
Second-class  matter  also  includes  periodical  publicatioiis  of 
tonerolent  and  tetemal  societies,  organized  under  the  lodge 
oystem  and  having  a  membership  of  a  thousand  persons,  and  of 
Ihe  bulletins  and  proceedings  of  strictly  professional,  literary^ 
liistorical,  and  scientifio  associations  and  institutions^  trade 
cmions,  eta,  provided  only  that  these  be  published  at  stated 
intervals  not  less  than  four  times  a  year,  and  that  th^y  be 
printed  on  and  be  bound  in  paper.  Publishers  who  wish  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  privileges  of  the  act  are  required  to  make 
formal  application  to  the  department  throogh  the  postmaster  at 
the  place  of  publication,  producing  satisfactory  evidence  that 
the  organisations  represented  come  within  the  purview  of  the 
taw,  and  that  the  object  of  the  publications  is  to  further  the 
objects  and  purposes  of  the  organization& 

Bates  of  Postage  to  PubUshem,  one  cent  a  pound  or  fractional 
p$it  thereof,  prepaid  ,in  currenpy.  Publications  designed  pri* 
tnarily  for  advertising  or  free  circulation,  or  not  having  a 
tegitimate  list  of  subscribers,  are  excluded  from  the  pound  rate, 
'ftnd  pay  third-class  rates. 

Seoond-olaas  publications  must  possess  legitimate  subscription 
lists  [approximating  60  per  cent  of  the  number  of  copies  regu- 
larly issued  and  circulated  by  mail  or  otherwise.  Unless  th^ 
dOb  pound-rate  privileges  are  revoked  or  withheld. 

Publications  sent  to  actual  subscribers  in  the  county  where 
published  are  free,  unless  mailed  for  local  deliveiy  at  a  letter- 
earrier  office. 

Rates  of  postage  on  transient  newspapers^  magaidnes,  or  perl- 
cdicals,  one  cent  for  each  four  ounces  or  fraction  thereol  It 
should  be  observed  that  the  rate  is  one  cent  for  each  four 
ounces,  not  one  cent  for  each  paper  contained  in  the  same 
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wrapper.  This  rate  applies  only  when  a  oomplete  oopj  is 
mailed.  Farts  of  seoond-olass  publications  or  partial  or  inoom< 
plete  copies  are  third -ckua  matter.  Second  olass  matter  will  be 
entitled  to  special  delivery  when  special  delivery  ten-cent 
stamps  are  affixed  in  addition  to  the  regular  postage. 

Transient  second-class  matter  must  be  so  wrapped  as  to 
enable  the  postmaster  to  inspect  it  The  sender's  name  and 
address  may  be  written  in  them,  but  any  other  writing  subjects 
the  matter  to  letter  postage.  The  name  and  address  of  the 
sender  may  also  be  written  on  the  wrapper. 

Third-Class  Matter.^Mail  matter  of  the  third  dass  includes 
printed  books,  pamphlets,  engravings,  circulars  in  print  (or  by 
the  hectograph,  electric-pen,  or  similar  process  when  at  least 
twenty  identical  copies,  separately  addressed,  are  mailed  at 
postoffice  windows  at  one  time),  and  other  matter  wholly  in 
print,  proof-sheets,  corrected  proof-sheets,  and  manuscript  copy 
accompanying  the  same. 

The  rate  on  matter  of  this  dass  is  one  eent  far  each  ttoc 
cuncea  or  fraction  thereof. 

Manuscript  unaccompanied  by  proof-sheets  must  pay  lettet 
fates. 

Third-olasB  matter  must  admit  of  easy  inspection,  otherwise  It 
win  be  charged  letter  rates  on  delivery.  It  must  be  fully  pre- 
paid, or  it  will  not  be  forwarded. 

The  limit  of  weight  is  four  pounds,  except  siAgle  books  in  sepa- 
rate packages,  on  which  the  weight  Is  not  limited.  It  is  entitled^ 
like  matter  of  the  other  classes,  to  special  delivery  when  special 
delivery  stamps  are  affixed  in  addition  to  the  regular  postagOi 

Uponmatterof  the  third  class,  or  upon  tha  wrapper  or  envelope 
indosing  the  same,  or  the  tag  or  label  attached  thereto,  the 
sender  may  write  his  own  name,  occupation,  and  residence  or 
iNisineBB  address,  preceded  by  the  word  "from,**  and  may  make 
marks  other  than  by  written  or  printed  words  to  call  attention 
to  any  word  or  passage  in  the  text,  and  may  correct  any  typo- 
graphical errors.  There  may  be  placed  upon  the  blank  leaves  or 
cover  of  any  book,  or  printed  matter  of  the  third-class,  a  simple 
manuscript  dedication  or  inscription  not  of  the  nature  of  a  per^ 
sonal  correspondence.  Upon  the  wrapper  or  envdope  of  third- 
dass  matter,  or  the  tag  or  label  attached  thereto*  may  be  printed 
any  matter  mailable  as  third-olass,  but  there  must  be  left  on  the 
address  side  a  space  soffident  for  the  legible  address  and  i 
sary  stamps. 
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Fourth-Olass  Matter. — Fourth-class  matter  is  all  mailable 
matter  not  included  in  the  three  preceding  classes  which  is  so 
prepared  for  mailing  as  to  be  easily  withdrawn  from  the  wrap- 
per and  examined.  It  embraces  merchandise  and  samples  of 
«very  description,  and  coin  or  specie.  (See  Parcels  Post  Sys- 
tem,  p.  449.) 

Rates  of  postage,  one  cent  for  each  ounce  or  fraction  thereof 
(except  seeds,  roots,  bulbs,  cuttings,  scions,  and  plants,  the 
rate  on  which  is  one  cent  for  each  two  ounces  or  fraction 
thereof) .  This  matter  must  be  fully  prepaid,  or  it  will  not  be 
forwarded.  The  affixing  of  special  delivery  ten-cent  stamps  in 
addition  to  the  regular  postage  entitles  fourth-class  matter  to 
special  delivery.    (See  remarks  under  Firet-Claas  Matter,) 

Articles  of  this  class  that  are  liable  to  injure  or  deface  the 
mails,  such  as  glass,  sugar,  needles,  nails,  pens,  etc.,  must  be 
first  wrapped  in  a  bag,  box,  or  open  envelope  and  then  secured 
in  another  outside  tube  or  box,  made  of  metal  or  hard  wood, 
without  sharp  comers  or  edges,  and  having  a  sliding  clasp  or 
screw  lid,  thus  securing  the  articles  in  a  double  package. 

Such  articles  as  poisons,  explosives,  or  inflammable  articles, 
live  animals,  insects,  fruits,  or  vegetable  matter  liable  to  de- 
composition, or  substances  exhaling  a  bad  odor  will  not  be  for- 
warded in  any  case. 

Firearms  may  only  be  sent  in  detached  parts. 

Limit  of  weight  of  fourth-class  matter,  fifty  pounds. 

The  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  preceded  by  the  word 
^'from,"  also  any  marks,  numbers,  names,  or  letters  for  the 
purpose  of  description,  such  as  prices,  quantity,  etc.,  may  be 
written  on  the  wrapper  of  fourth-class  matter  without  addi- 
tional postage  charge.  A  request  to  the  delivering  postmaster 
may  also  be  written  asking  him  to  notify  the  sender  in  case 
the  package  is  not  delivered. 

Registration. — ^AU  kinds  of  postal  matter  may  be  registered 
at  the  rate  of  eight  cents  for  each  package  in  addition  to  the 
Tegular  rates  of  postage,  to  be  fully  prepaid  by  stamps.  Each 
package  must  bear  the  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  and  a 
receipt  will  be  returned  from  the  person  to  whom  addressed. 
Mail  matter  can  be  registered  at  sJl  postofiices  in  the  United 
States.  Parcels  post  matter  may  be  insured  but  not  registered. 

An  indemnity,  not  to  exceed  $25  for  any  one  registered 
piece,  or  the  actual  value  of  the  piece,  if  it  is  less  than  $25, 
^all  be  paid  for  the  loss  of  first-class  registered  matter. 

Domestie  Money  Orders. — ^Domestic  money  orders  are  issued 
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bf  moaej-cftder  postoffioeB  for  any  amount  up  to  $100,  at  the 
foUowing  rates: 

For  sums  not  exceeding  f2.60,  8  cents;  over  |2l60  to  |Q,  5 
oents;  over  $5  to  $10,  8  cents;  over  $10  to  $90, 10  cents;  over  $30 
to  $80, 18  oents;  over  $80  to  $40, 15  oents;  over  $40  to  $00, 18 
oents;  over  $00  to  $60,  80  oents;  over  $60  to  $75,  25  centa;  over 
$75  to  $100,  80  oents. 

Stamped  Znyelopes.— Embossed  stamped  envelopes  and  news- 
paper wrappers  of  seyeral  denominations,  sizes  and  colors  are 
kept  on  sale  at  poetoffioes,  singly  or  in  quantities,  at  a  small 
advance  on  the  postage  rate.  Stamps  out  from  stamped  enve- 
lopes are  valueless;  but  postmasters  are  authorized  to  give  good 
stamps  for  stamped  envelopes  or  newspaper  wrappers  that  may  be 
spoiled  in  directing,  if  presented  in  whole  condition  and  with 
satisfactory  evidence. 

Foreign  Postage  Bates.— The  rates  of  postage  to  all  foreign 
countries  and  colonies  (except  Canada,  Cuba  and  Mexico)  are  as 
follows:  (Letters  to  Great  Britain  or  Ireland,  2  cents  an  ounce 
or  fraction  thereof;)  Letters,  first  ounce  or  less,  6  cents;  postal 
cards,  eacb,  2  cents;  double  postal  cards,  each,  4  cents;  news- 
papers and  other  printed  matter,  per  2  ounces,  1  cent.  Com- 
mercial papers:  Packets  not  in  excess  of  10  ounces,  5  cents; 
packets  in  excess  of  10  ounces,  for  each  2  ounces  or  fraction 
thereof,  1  cent.  Samples  of  merchandise:  Packets  not  in  ex- 
cess of  4  ounces,  2  cents;  packets  in  excess  of  4  ounces,  for 
each  2  ounces  or  fraction  thereof,  1  cent.  Begistration  fee  on 
letters  or  other  articles.  10  cents. 

Ordinary  letters  for  any  foreign  country  (except  Canada  and 
Mexioo)  must  be  forwarded  whether  any  postage  is  prepaid  on 
them  or  not.  All  other  mailable  matter  must  be  prepaid,  at 
least  partially.  Matter  mailed  in  the  United  States  addressed  to 
Canada,  Cuba  or  Mexico  is  subject  to  the  same  postage  rates  and 
conditions  as  it  would  be  if  it  were  addressed  for  delivery  in  the 
United  States.  Full  prepayment  is  required  upon  all  registered 
articles ;  and  postage  upon  all  articles  other  than  letters  is  required 
to  be  prepaid,  at  least  in  part  If  the  postage  is  not  prepaid  in 
full,  double  the  amount  of  the  defloieAicy  will  be  collected  of 
the  addressee  when  the  article  is  delivered.  The  rate  on  *'com- 
meroial  papers*'  per  8  ounces  is  the  same  as  for  "printed  mat- 
ter," except  that  the  lowest  charge  on  any  package,  whatever 
its  weight,  is  5  oents.  The  rate  on  samples  of  merchandise  per 
8  ounces  is  also  the  same  as  for  ^'printed  matter,"  except  that 
the  lowest  obarge  on  any  podkage.  whatever  its  weight,  is  8  cents. 


Articles  of  every  kind  and  nature  which  are  admitted  to  tha 
United  States  domestic  mails  are  admitted,  at  our  domestio 
postage  rates  and  conditions,  to  the  mails  exchanged  between 
the  United  States  and  the  United  States  Postal  Ageaicj  at 
Shanghai,  China.  Articles  addressed  for  delivery  at  the  follow* 
Ing  places  in  China»  namely:  Chefoo  (Yentai),  Ghin-Kiang» 
Chung-King,  Hankow,  Hang-Chow,  Ichang,  Kaiplng,  Kaigan, 
Kinkiang,  Nanking,  New-Chwang,  Ningpo,  Ourga»Pekizig,Shang- 
hai»  TakUt  Tientsin,  Wenchow,  Wuchang,  Wuhu  and  Yentai, 
are  transmissible  in  the  mails  made  up  at  San  Franoisoo,  Seattle 
and  Tacoma  for  the  United  States  Postal  Agency  at  Shanghai; 
hut  at  places  other  than  Shanghai  additional  charges  for  post- 
age may  be  oollected  of  the  addressees  upon  the  delivery  of  the 
artiole& 

Parcels  Post.^The  first  parcels  post  oonvention  between  the 
Cnited  States  and  any  country  in  Europe  was  signed  between 
Ihe  United  States  and  Germany  on  August  26, 1899,  and  went 
Into  operation  October  1.  It  was  the  beginning  of  a  postal  serv 
Ice  by  means  of  which  articles  of  merchandise  may  be 
exchanged  by  mail  between  the  two  countries,  provided  they  are 
fmt  up  in  packages  which  do  not  exceed  4  pounds  6  ounces  in 
weight.  The  postage  rate  for  parcels  going  from  the  United 
States  to  Germany  is  fixed  at  Id  oents  for  each  pound  or  frac- 
tion of  a  pound.  The  rate  in  Germany  on  parcels  for  the  United 
States  is  fixed  at  1  mark  40  pfennigs  a  parcel,  whatever  its 
weight  Provision  fa  made  for  customs  declaration  and  pay- 
ment. The  United  States  had  parcels  post  conventions  with 
several  countries  in  Central  and  South  America  and  the  West 
India  Islands,  but  this  was  the  first  oonvention  made  with  any 
country  in  Europe.  The  law  empowers  the  Postmaster  General 
to  make  such  conventions  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  President.    For  Parcels  Poet  System  of  U.  S>  see  page  449. 

BEOABXrUL 

The  carelessness  and  oversight  of  a  hurrying  people  is  exem^ 
plified  l^  the  report  of  the  Dead  Letter  Office  at  Washington, 
that  there  are  on  the  average  218  letters  and  parcels  without 
any  address  whatever  received  there  daily.  Considerably  more 
than  half  of  them  contain  money.  In  a  single  year  (1908)  the 
Dead  Letter  Office  received  949,256  letters,  all  containing  post* 
age  stamps^  and  besides  these  •Q,82L96  in  postage  stamps  that 


htA  gotten  out  of  the  letters  were  found  looee  in  the  maili 
bags. 

The  Dead  Letter  Office  returns  what  it  can,  but  the  oarelesr 
ness  or  ignorance  which  misdirects  letters  is  yery  apt  to  record 
no  return  address  for  the  enlightenment  of  the  poetoffice.  Id 
consequence,  while  there  were  in  the  same  year  2,644,879  letters 
sent  to  the  Dead  Letter  Office,  which  were  subsequently  deliy<^ 
ered  to  their  owners,  and  5,806  returned  to  the  writers,  there) 
were  6,111,498  that  gave  no  clue  and  were  destroyed.  Thero 
were  sold  at  auction  6,702  pieces  of  merchandise  that  oame  ta 
the  Dead  Letter  office  and  could  not  be  deliyered;  also  986  par> 
oels  of  books  and  476  pieces  of  jewelry. 

Buggeitions.— Always  write  'Transient,"  or  ^'General  Deliy- 
mrj  "  on  matter  for  persons  not  liying  where  yon  send  mail  tc 
Ibem. 

When  directing  to  cities,  always  add  the  street  and  numbef^ 
or  postoffice  box,  of  the  person  addressed,  unless  marked 
^Transient,"  or  "General  DeUyery.'* 

To  insure  certainty  in  dispatch  of  mail,  giye  the  county  ini 
which  the  postoffice  is,  and  spell  out  the  name  of  the  State  in  fuU 

If  you  will  write  or  print  your  name  and  address  (and  the  con 
tents,  if  a  package)  in  the  upper  left-hand  comer  of  your  mail 
matter,  it  will  be  returned  to  you  for  correction,  if  improperly 
addiessed,  or  insufficiently  paid,  and  if  not  oflJled  for  at  it» 
destination,  it  can  be  returned  to  you  without  gohig  to  the  dea# 
letter  office.    If  a  letter,  it  will  be  returned  frea 

Register  all  yaliiable  letters  and  paokageSi 
POSTAL  SAVINGS. 

An  Act  of  Congress  approyed  June  25, 1910,  proyided  for  the 
establishment  of  Postal  Sayings  Depositaries  in  all  parts  of  the 
eountiy,  thus  enabling  all  persons  of  the  age  of  ten  years  or 
eyer  to  open  an  account  by  making  an  initial  deposit  of  One 
DoUar  or  any  multiple  of  it  not  exceeding  One  Hundred  Dollars 
in  any  one  calendar  month.  Less  amounts  than  one  dollar  may 
be  accumulated  for  deposit  by  purchasing  for  ten  cents  from  any 
depositary  a  postal  sayings  card  to  which  may  be  attached  ad-^ 
besiye  stamps  of  the  denomination  of  ten  cents  representing' the 
■mall  amounts  sayed.  When  these  stamps,  including  the  card 
amount  to  one  dollar,  they  may  be  deposited  and  will  draw 
faiterest  at  the  rate  of  two  per  cent  per  annum.  When  these 
postal  sayings  reach  the  sum  of  Twenty  Dollars,  they  may  be  ex^ 


dumged  for  ft  United  States  bond  of  the  denomination  of  Twenty 
DoUan,  bearing  interest  at  the  pate  of  2}i  per  cent,  payable 
eemi-annnally.  The  faith  of  the  United  States  is  solemnly  pledged 
to  the  payment  of  these  deposits  and  bonds  with  accrued  interest 
as  stated.  Persons  remote  from  these  depositaries  npon  applio- 
ation  to  any  of  them«  will  receive  Special  stamps  that  will  enable 
them  to  transmit  to  the  depositary  their  savings  without  cost 
lorpostage. 

PROPERTY,  REAL  AND  PERSONAL 

All  property  is  divided  into  rsol  estofo  and  personal  propst^ 

1.  Seal  Sstate  means  land  and  everything  growing  or  boll^ 
upon  it,  snob  as  trees,  hoosss  and  all  kinds  of  buildings. 

8.  Personal  Fioperty  is  everything  else.  Thusall  capital  stock 
of  railroad  oompanies  and  other  oompanies  is  personal  proper^* 
even  though  the  property  of  ooiporations  consists  only  of  land. 

A  note,  draft  or  claim  upon  a  debtor  is  personal  property* 
Real  estate  may  change  to  personal  property.  Thus,  trees 
growing  and  coal  in  mine  are  real,  but  when  trees  are  cut  dowa 
and  coal  is  mined,  they  become  personaL  Real  «ems  to  implj 
the  immovable  character  of  property. 

8.  Joint  Ownsnli^.— Here  each  person  has  a  present  and 
•qual  right  to  possession.  All  can  use  it  or  sell  it  together,  vadk 
can  digpoBB  of  his  share  as  he  pleases.  If  in  a  division  they  can- 
not agree,  one  can  bring  suit  and  the  court  will  divide  it. 

4.  To  add  in  Ttust«8ometimes  property  is  placed  in  trust  off 
m  third  party  for  the  use  of  children  under  age.  Such  a  person 
is  caUed  a  Inctfsa^  and  is  entrusted  with  the  duty  of  managing 
the  property  and  applying  the  profits  to  the  use  of  those  to  be 


The  rights  of  such  trustee  are  usually  defined  by  a  wilL  Tte 
powers  of  the  trustee  over  the  property  are  governed  by  the 
deed  or  will  creating  the  trust 

Tlie  trustee  can  do  nothing  with  the  estate  to  benefit  himself. 
The  benefldaiy  has  no  power  over  the  property;  insomecassshe 
cannot  even  transfer  his  rights  to  receive  the  income  to  another. 

For  laws  governing  the  sale  and  transfto  of  real  estate  or 
interest  therein,  see  i>oeci8,  Leases,  Mortffage9.  For  laws  gov* 
eming  sales  of  personal  proper^,  see  Salu,  NegoHabU  IMm, 
€hatM  MartgagBi. 


RIGHTS  AND  OBLIGATIONS  OF 
PARENTS  AND  CHILDREN 

In  ancient  domestic  life  the  father  ruled  as  absolute  mon- 
arch over  the  family.  So  it  is  still  in  oriental  countries. 
Christian  civilization  has  greatly  modified  this  and  laws  have 
been  enacted  that  set  forth  the  relation  of  parent  and  child, 
defining  the  duties  and  obligations  of  each. 

RIGHTS  OF  PARENTS 

1.  As  long  as  a  child  is  under  age  he  is  subject  to  the  con- 
trol of  the  parents,  who  have  all  reasonable  authority  to 
enforce  obedience.  As  long  as  a  child  is  properly  treated  by 
the  parents  no  one  has  a  right  to  interfere  nor  to  take  away 
and  retain  a  child  against  their  wishes. 

2.  Adopting  a  Child* — ^When  a  child  is  adopted  by  another 
family  its  parents  lose  their  claim  upon  it  and  the  adopting 
persons  take  their  place.  A  child  cannot  be  adopted  without 
the  consent  of  its  parents,  but  if  consent  is  once  given  it  can- 
not be  revoked. 

A  child  over  fourteen  must  himself  consent  to  the  adoption. 
Thecourt  has  in  all  cases  the  right  to  consent  to  or  refuse  the 
adoption. 

Application  must,  therefore,  be  made  at  the  county  court 
and  the  judge  will  consider  it  and  pass  upon  it. 

3.  Punishment.  —Parents  have  a  right  to  punish  their  minor 
children,  providing  they  are  not  guilty  of  cruelty.  Brutality 
is  severely  punished  by  law  as  a  crime.  The  punishment  must 
be  reasonable,  leaving  no  bruises  nor  injuring  the  health  of 
the  child. 

4.  Claims  upon  Earnings. — While  the  child  is  a  minor  par- 
ents have  a  right  to  all  his  earnings.  They  can  claim  them  of 
his  employer.  Parents,  however,  may  free  the  child  and  allow 
him  to  collect  and  use  his  own  wages.  When  this  is  once  made 
public  the  parents  cannot  thereafter  collect  the  child's  wages. 

5.  A  Runaway  Child. — ^A  child  has  no  right  to  leave  home 
without  permission  of  the  parents;  if  he  does  he  can  be  brought 
back  by  force.  Relations  or  others  who  would  keep  him  can  be 
forced  by  law  to  give  him  up  unless  it  can  be  shown  that  the 
father  is  brutal  in  his  treatment  of  the  child  or  is  not  capable 
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because  of  drunkenness  or  other  causes  to  properly  care  for 
the  child. 

OBLZOAnONS  or  PARENTS 

Obligation  to  Support.— The  law  requires  that  parents  shall 
support  their  minor  children.  A  child  having  property  of  his 
own  does  not  relieve  the  parents  from  supporting  him.  They 
can,  however^  by  applying  to  the  court,  get  permission  to  use  a 
part  or  all  of  the  income  from  the  child's  property  for  his 
support  Beyond  this  the  parents  have  no  claim  upon  or  con- 
trol over  the  child's  property. 

OHILDREirS  RIGHTS  AND  OBLZOATION8 

1.  A  child  can  own  property,  over  which  the  parents  have 
no  control,  except  the  use  of  the  income  of  the  same  for  the 
support  of  the  child,  as  stated  above. 

2.  Where  it  is  shown  that  parents  are  unable  to  support 
themselves  the  child  is  under  legal  obligations  to  support  and 
care  for  them,  at  least  do  what,  he  can  toward  such  support 

8.  If  a  child  commits  a  premeditated  crime  he  is  personally 
liable;  parents  cannot  be  held  responsible  for  crimes  committed 
by  their  minor  children. 

4.  Guardian.— A  guardian  may  be  appointed  over  an  orphan 
child,  or  the  child  may  choose  his  own  guardian,  who  in  a  legal 
sense  exercises  all  the  authority  of  a  parent. 
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SALESMANSHIP 

8Un  in  the  art  of  selling  gooos  nas  been  rednoed  to  a  aoienoei 
and  Bohools  for  teaohing  this  new  soienoe  of  ''salesmanship,"  as 
it  is  called,  ^have  been  established  at  New  York,  Chioago,  and 
other  large  oitieB  in  the  United  States. 

How  to  Ml  Ooods.— The  following  instmotions,  drawn  np  I9 
ICr.  John  A.  Howland,  an  ezperienoed  and  suocessfol  salesman,, 
are  worthy  of  careful  study  by  those  about  to  enter  upon  a 
mercantile  life  and  by  others  who  have  thus  tar  failed  of  the 
soocesB  they  hoped  for  when  entering  upon  their  business  career. 

The  Highest  Glass  Salesman  neyer  appears  to  work  hard  tc 
make  a  sale.  Usually  he  is  not  a  great  talker.  It  is  the  cleAv 
in  cheap  stores  who  talk  hard  and  fast;  fthey  hustle  and  sweat 
and  appear  to  try  to  comer  their  customers  and  to  browbeail 
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them  into  bn jing.  The  flnt-claas  naleBman  is  oool  and  eaqr  in 
manner,  beoauae  he  has  studied  his  art  and  knows  jnst  how  to 
proceed  to  make  a  sale.  The  great  talker  may  be  a  good  sales 
man,  but  he  chooses  the  hardest  road  and  neoossarily  aocom> 
pliahes  less,  since  he  spends  too  miuoh  energy  on  eaoh  oostomer. 

Method  Necessary.— The  salesman  who  wants  to  pass  every- 
body on  the  road  most  have,  either  oonsoiously  or  nnoonsoioiisly, 
s  definite  method  of  prooednre. 

How  to  Proceed.— Before  trying  to  sell  anything  find  out  whal 
the  person  can  buy.  When  a  man  has  told  yon  jnst  what  he 
wants  he  has  committed  himself  and  he  has  given  yon  a  dii- 
tinct  advantage.  In  business  it  is  the  effort  of  eaoh  man  to 
make  the  other  man  "oome  to  him,"  and  as  soon  as  your  pro- 
iqwctive  customer  has  told  you  what  he  wants— material*  styles 
price,  eta— be  has  *'oome  to  you" ;  all  you  hare  to  do  is  to  fill 
the  order.  If  you  can  do  that,  there  is  a  strong  presumption  in 
&Tor  of  a  sale  without  much  further  effort.  Even  if  he  ohangea 
his  mind  and  refuses  to  buy  the  thing  he  asked  for,  you  can  ask 
once  mors  his  desires  and  again  try  to  satisfy  them  in  the 
required  article. 

Illustration.— Suppose,  for  example,  you  are  selling  suborbaa 
lots  on  a  commission.  You  go  out  on  the  train  some  morn- 
ing; perhaps  you  get  to  talking  on  the  way  out  with  some  of 
your  firm's  prospeotiye  customers.  Don't  talk  at  random;  tiy 
to  draw  out  your  man  as  to  what  he  wants,  how  much  he  can 
pay,  cash  or  in  payments.  AU  that  you  leam  about  his  busi- 
ness, his  experience  or  lack  of  it  in  real  estate  deals,  his  income^ 
his  savings,  etc ,  is  just  so  much  to  your  advantage,  because^ 
with  all  this  information  about  him  and  his  wants,  you  oan  pick 
out  just  one  lot  and,  ignoring  all  the  rest,  spend  all  your  tims 
and  energy  talking  up  its  merits.  If  you  proceed  skillfully  yoa 
wiU  not  have  to  ask  him  for  a  deposit;  he  will  probably  ask  yon 
to  accept  one.  If  hedoesnot  get  as  fto  as  this  yon  havenothing 
for  which  to  blame  yourself,  since  yon  have  followed  the  onlj 
intelligent  method  for  making  a  sale. 

Showing  Goods  at  Random.- For  you  as  a  dry  goods  olark  to 
taring  out  goods  at  random,  without  first  ascertaining  just  what 
a  customer  wants,  shows  lack  of  method  and  therefore  laok  of 
Intelligenoe.  Ten  chances  to  one  you  will  not  strike  what  tho 
person  wants.  Yon  haTO,  therefore,  placed  yourself  at  a  disad* 
nmtage  at  tiie  outset,  lowered  your  own  dignity,  and  losseneJ 
Ifae  value  of  your  judgment  in  the  ^yes  of  your  prospeotive  ooi* 
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lomer.  If  haisasoperioriiianhewiUiwentthlswMteoCtiiiMb 
and  feel,  eTea  if  he  does  not  display,  impatiemoe. 

How  Some  Sales  are  Lost— If  yoa  fint  find  out  what  a  peraoo 
wants  and  eanpayfoTt  yon  escape  the  serious  danger  of  show- 
ing the  prospeotiTe  purchaser  something  he  or  she  will  want 
bat  oannot  pay  for.  Many  a  possible  sale  is  lost  in  Just  this 
way.  If  you  show  a  woman  a  880  hat  who  has  no  intention  of 
spending  more  than  812>  she  may  be  so  pleased  with  the  more 
ezpensiTe  artiole  that  nothing  oheaper  will  suit  her.  But  she  is 
viable  to  buy  the  |80  hat;  therefore  she  hesitates  long  and 
finally  leaves  the  shop  without  buying  anythingi  If  you  had 
first  found  out  that  she  expected  to  pay  only  812»  yon  might 
have  kept  the  880  beauties  out  of  sight  and  so  have  easily  satis- 
fied her  and  completed  the  sale.  This  is  a  kind  of  foilure  that 
all  successful  salesmen  must  carefully  guard  against  Even  if 
you  should  at  last  bring  the  woman  who  admired  the  880  hat'to 
the  point  of  buying  the  81d  article  she  could  pay  for,  yon  would 
hare  wasted  time  and  energy  that  yon  might  easily  have  savedo 

InqKxrtanee  of  Concentration.— Another  advantage  in  first 
finding  ont  what  your  customer  wants  is  that  you  can  talk  so 
much  more  forcibly  than  you  can  if  you  scatter  your  efforts. 
Suppose  you  are  selling  men's  shirts  and  you  say;  **Here*s  some* 
thing  nice  at  83.60.*'  The  man  seems  to  like  that;  he  picks  it 
up  and  looks  dosely  at  it  while  you  dilate  on  its  good  qualitiesL 
A  minute  later  he  says:  *'Well,  I  don*t  want  to  pay  more  than 
83."  All  you  can  do  now  is  to  go  back  to  the  88  liua  and  says 
''Wellt  these  are  nice,  too^**  eta  Weak,  isn*t  itt  After  coni» 
mitting  yourself  in  favor  of  the  more  expensive  grade  of  shirts^ 
you  have  discounted  beforehand  all  you  can  possibly  say  ia 
favor  of  the  83  article.  If  you  want  to  talk  effectively  and  qoop 
vindngly,  you  must  concentrate  your  attention  on  the  oom 
article  the  man  can  pay  for. 

If  this  rule  of  first  finding  out  a  customer's  wants  were  strictl|Sr 
adhered  to,  think  how  much  time  would  be  saved  from  thosa 
terrors  of  the  dry  goods  derks,  tiie  women  who  are  mereljr 
amusing  themselves  l^  fingering  piece  after  piece  of  good* 
ICany  timesif  such  women  were  directly  and  courteous^  que^ 
tioned  th^  might  admit  at  the  start  that  th^  only  wanted  sam* 
plea  By  further  inquiry  as  to  color,  weave,  prices  eta,  think 
how  quickly  one  could  get  rid  of  them,  without  giving  offense 
either. 

Much  Talk  not  Eequired.— Besides  the  direct  saving  In  tioM 
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and  energy  you  can  effect  by  first  getting  a  customer  to  state 
his  wants,  you  save  yourself  a  large  percentage  of  effort  and 
nervous  strain  by  the  procedure.  After  you  have  produced 
the  article  the  man  has  asked  for,  there  isn't  much  more  for 
you  to  do;  a -few  judiciously  chosen  words  of  admiration  and 
encouragement  at  most.  The  man  who  has  thought  out  his 
method  beforehand  does  not  need  to  make  any  great  effort 
or  talk  much  in  order  to  make  a  sale. 

Sell,  or  Know  Why  You  FaiL — ^It  is,  of  cotirse,  absolutely 
impossible  to  make  a  sale  for  every  inquiry,  but  what  an 
immense  satisfaction  it  is  to  know  accurately — as  you  can 
know  if  you  follow  this  method — ^just  when  the  failure  to  make 
a  sale  was  not  your  own  fault  and  just  when  it  resulted  from 
your  own  carelessness! 

Your  confidence  and  consequently  your  effectiveness  con- 
stantly increase  as  you  reduce  your  work  to  a  systematic  pro- 
cedure. You  always  "know  where  you  are  at,"  you  can  note 
your  own  progress,  and  there  is  with  such  a  method  far  less 
cause  for  possible  discouragement.  There  is  nothing  so  help- 
ful as  knowing  the  cause  of  each  failure  you  make;  for  if  you 
know  your  weak  point  you  can  guard  against  it  next  time. 

The  Only  Way.  — This  cautious  method  of  always  finding  out 
what  a  prospective  customer  wants  before  taking  your  goods 
to  him  is  the  only  way  to  become  a  really  high  class  salesman. 

SfflPPING 

Shipping  is  the  transporting  of  goods  by  water.  Ship-owners 
are  common  carriers,  those  who  send  goods  are  shippers. 
Owners  sometimes  charter  their  vessels  to-  others,  who  then 
as  charterers  take  the  owner's  place. 

As  common  .carriers,  ship-owners  or  charterers  are  subject 
to  all  the  laws  that  govern  common  carriers  on  land. 

Exportation. — When  goods  are  shipped  abroad,  or  exported 
they  have  to  be  cleared  at  a  custom-house.  This  is  done  by  the 
shipper  filling  out  and  swearing  to  what  is  called  a  shipper^a 
manifest,  containing  a  description  of  the  goods  shipped.  A 
bill  of  lading  is  then  given  the  shipper  as  in  inland  shipments. 

A  Bill  of  Lading  is  a  document  delivered  by  a  master  or 
owner  of  a  vessel,  or  the  ofiic^r  of  a  transportation  company,  and 
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signed  bj  suoh  parties  as  an  acknowledgment  that  the  goods 
have  been  reoelved  for  transportation. 

The  bill  oonstitutes  the  oontraot  between  the  shipper  and  tho 
oarrier  Three  copies  of  the  bill  are  made  out;  one  is  kept  bj 
the  shipper,  another  by  the  party  transporting  the  goods^  and 
the  third  is  sent  to  the  person  to  whom  the  goods  are  directed. 

When  one  of  the  biUs  has  been  used  the  others  beoome  void* 
The  master  usually  makes  certain  exoeptions  in  writing;  as^ 
"contents  unknaum*'  of  loose  goods;  **not  accountable  for  leakage 
or  breakage'^  of  liquids  in  bottles;  **not  accountable  for  leah^ 
age"  of  liquids  in  casks;  and  **piece8in  dUpute,**  if  the  shipper's 
list  of  articles  differs  from  the  ship's  account.  The  master  also 
makes  notes  of  any  goods  which  seem  to  be  in  bad  condition, 
lest  he  should  be  compelled  to  make  good  or  pay  for  any  defect^ 
as  the  bill  of  lading  begins  by  stating  them  to  be  ''shipped  in 
good  order  and  well  conditioned." 

Transfer  of  Bin  of  Lading.— The  bill  of  lading  stands  for  the 
property  itself,  and  carries  ownership  with  it.  The  consignee 
upon  receiving  it  becomes  the  owner  of  it,  and  can  assign  the 
bill  of  lading  and,  of  course,  the  right  of  the  goods  with  it  to 
another  party. 

Ship's  Manifest.— With  the  aid  of  the  manifests  furnished  by 
the  shippers  the  ship's  master  makes  out  the  ahip^a  manifeU^ 
containing  the  name  and  tonnage  of  the  vessel,  the  place  to 
which  it  belongs,  and  the  name  of  the  master,  besides  a  regular 
list  of  the  ship's  cargo,  giving  the  mark  and  number  of  each 
separate  package,  the  names  of  the  persons  by  whom  the  differ- 
ent parcels  of  goods  are  shipped,  and  those  of  the  persons  to 
whom  they  are  consigned,  and  a  specification  of  the  quality  of 
the  goods  contained  in  each  package.  This  manifest  must  be 
signed  by  the  master  of  the  ship,  and  he  cannot  dear  for  a  for^ 
eign  port  without  it.  Within  a  certain  number  of  hours  after 
arrival  at  any  port  and  before  ''bulk  is  broken,"  this  manifest 
must  be  delivered  by  the  ship's  master  to  the  customs  oflSoer  of 
the  port. 

If  the  goods  perish  without  fault  of  the  master  of  a  ship,  the 
freight  must  be  paid,  otherwise  the  master  or  owner  of  a  ship  is 
liable  for  damages. 

Loss  or  Injury.— As  common  carriers,  owners  of  vessels  or 
charterers  are  responsible  for  any  loss  or  damages  of  the  goods^ 
whether  caused  by  negligence  of  agents,  master  or  crew  on  the 
voyage. 
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But,  88  on  land,  there  aie  exoeptione,  namely:  Oarrieni  bf 
eea  are  not  rsBponsible  for  damages  whioh  ooonr  through  some 
extraordinaiy  peril  of  the  aea,  such  as  storms  or  piracy  or  fire 
St  sea. 

General  Average.— A  loss  ooourring  to  the  oargo  when  in 
order  to  saye  the  ship  in  a  storm  a  part  of  it  must  be  thrown 
oyerboard  is  oaUed  General  Ayerage. 

The  law  is  that  if  any  part  of  the  vessel  or  oargo  is  yolontarily 
aaorifioed  to  save  the  rest,  all  the  owners  of  both  yessel  and  oargo 
must  bear  the  loss  in  proportion  to  their  interest 

Three  oonditions.  howeyer,  are  necessary  to  make  it  a  general 
sverage:  1.  The  saorifloe  must  be  necessary.  2,  It  mnst  be 
made  voluntarily.  8.  It  must  suooeed,  i  e.»  the  rest  of  the  vee- 
sel  must  be  sayed. 

Salvage  relates  to  property  abandoned  at  sea.  Any  one 
saving  property  whioh  he  finds  abandoned  at  sea  is  entitled  to 
large  compensation  for  his  services.  This  compensation  is 
called  salvage  and  is  intended  to  encourage  such  services,  which 
sre  usually  attended  with  danger. 

The  amount  of  salvage  varies  according  to  the  difficulty  and 
danger  and  may  be  one-half  of  the  value  of  the  yessel  and  cargo 
aayed.  All  who  take  part  in  the  rescue,  master,  crew  and 
owner*  share  in  the  salvage.  If  aid  is  rendered  to  a  vessel  in  dis- 
tress salvage  is  allowed. 

Form  of  Bill  of  Lading 

New  Tork,  Deoember  10^  ISIA. 

Shipped  in  good  order,  and  well  oondiUoned,  hj  Jamn  C.  HamUm 

on  board  the  ship  Qoodapted 

Harked  as  follows:  whereof  Cluu.  B60man 

Sylvester  Qyde^  Is  master,  now  lying  in  the  port  of  Hem 

Rio  Janeiro.  York and  bound  for  the  port  of 

Bio  Janeiro 600  UaroU  of  ftour^ 

being  marked  and  mimbered  as  in  the  margin,  and  are  to  be  deliyered  In 

the  like  order  and  conditton  at  the  port  of  Bio  Janeiro (the  dangen 

of  sea  only  excepted)  unto  Sylvester  Clyde or  liis  assigns,  he  or 

th^  paying  freight  for  the  said  cases,  with  ten  cents  primage  and  ayerage 
accustomed. 

In  witness  wh^jreof  I  have  affirmed  to  three  bffls  of  It^ng,  all  of  this  teoor 
and  date;  one  of  which  being  aooompUshed  the  others  ^  stand  -void. 

Hbmbt  R.  Samdfobdw 
Contents  and  wdgfat  unknown. 

[In  the  above  form,  Hanton  is  the  shipper  or  consignor,  Clyde  (he  eon^ 
eiffnee,  and  Bandford  fhs  carrier.  It  mi(fiU  be  signed  by  the  master  (BoBsmm) 
instead  o/  by  8andford.l 
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HOW    TO   INVEST    SMALL ,  SAVINGS 
SUCCESSFULLY 

To  persons  who  desire  to  invest  their  savings  in  a 
safe  and  profitable  manner,  the  following  suggestions  and 
established  principles  pertaining  to  snch  business  should 
be  carefully  considered. 

A  Good  Broker  Necessary. — In  the  first  place,  it  is  es- 
sential that  the  investor  should  have  a  good  broker.  How 
can  he  become  acquainted  with  one?  He  may  be  recom- 
mended to  one  by  a  friend,  and  probably  this  is  the  saf- 
est way,  because  there  are  brokers  and — ^brokers.  If 
the  investor  writes  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Stock  Exchange 
he  will  simply  get  a  list  of  brokers,  no  help  being  afForded 
him  as  to  the  particular  members  who  will  transact  small 
orders.  For  it  must  be  remembered  that,  as  a  rule,  the 
Inside  broker  does  not  care  for  small  orders.    On  account 
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of  this  fact  the  outside  broker  flourishes  exceedingly,  a* 
he  is  prepared  to  execute  all  kinds  of  orders,  small  and 
great;  sometimes  he  is  an  honest  man,  sometimes  he  it 
not,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  inside  broker.  The 
Question  of  getting  into  touch  with  the  right  kind  of  a 
man  is  therefore  all-important. 

Ability  to  Read  the  Finaacial  News  Necessary. — The  next 
thing  is  that  the  investor  should  be  able  to  read  intelli'' 
gently  the  news  published  in  the  financial  columns  of  the 
daily  press.  This  is  explained  in  the  Financial  Guides, 
to  be  obtained  at  the  book-stores. 

A  Knowledge  of  the  Guiding  Principles  Necessary. — Hav- 
ing secured  the  right  kind  of  a  man  and  learned  how  to 
read  the  financial  news,  the  next  thing  should  be  a  mas- 
tery of  certain  guiding  principles. 

The  small  investor  should  not  touch  mines  of  any  kind; 
he  should  confine  himself  to  industrial  schemes,  and  in 
80  doing  give  his  attention  to  the  man  and  the  figures. 
The  directorate  of  a  company  is  exceedingly  important. 
He  should  ascertain  all  he  can  about  their  past  history 
in  connection  with  business,  and  especially  the  capacity 
of  the  managing  director  for  his  special  duties.  The  great 
aecret  of  the  success  of  some  of  the  industrial  companies 
has  been  the  expert  management  from  beginning  to  end. 

8tady  of  Accounts  Necessary. — ^Next  the  investor  should 
atudy  the  accounts,  going  through  the  balance  sheets  for 
various  years.  He  may  say  that  he  has  not  time,  and 
perhaps  not  an  eye  for  figures,  in  which  case  he  will  hav« 
to  trust  to  the  Judgment  of  others,  and  that  is  where  the 
eervices  of  a  really  good  broker  are  invaluable. 

All  these  necessary  features  of  sound  investment  go 
to  show  that  you  cannot  make  money  in  this  way  with* 
out  working  hard;  but  money  can  be  made  by  watchful* 
ness  and  care.  The  investor  should  so  train  his  own 
Judgment  that  he  need  not  be  obliged  to  follow  the  advice 
of  "friends"  nor  the  ipel  dixit  of  the  broker. 

Established  Principlee. — ^The  following  are  some  of  the 
established  principles  of  investment  which  are  well  worthy 
of  attention:  (1)  Don't  buy  shares  in  a  company  which 
is  about  to  pay  big  dividends.  (2)  Don't  be  led  away  by 
showy  prospectuses,  big  names,  and  a  lot  of  advertiaing. 
Know  the  man,  the  class  of  business,  and  the  trade  condi* 
tions.  (3)  Don't  invest  in  a  company  with  a  bad  history, 
however  attractive  the  new  regime  may  be.  Follow  lucky 
men  and  companies  with  good  records.  (4)  Ask:  Is  there 
a  demand  for  the  products  this  company  deals  in?  That's 
a  question  which  determines  good  investments  from  mero 
speculations.  (5)  Note  the  startling  changes  in  prices 
and  trace  them  to  their  origin;  in  a  word,  know  what 
you  are  doing." 
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TRADE  AND  SPECULATION 

The  Prtnciples  Underlying  Baslneis  Sncceas. 

Trade  is  the  business  of  buying  and  selling  for  gain  or 
profit  in  the  ordinary  course  of  traffic. 

Speculation  is  buying  and  selling,  not  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  traffic  for  the  continuous  marketing  of  commo* 
dities,  but  to  hold  in  the  expectation  of  selling  at  a  profit 
upon  a  change  in  values  or  market  rates. 

In  order  to  be  thoroughly  successful  in  business  a 
merchant  must  have  a  fair  knowledge  of  the  basic  prin* 
ciples  of  both  trade  and  speculation. 

Basic  Principles  of  Snocessfiil  Trade. 

!•  A  knowledge  or  Judgment  of  the  yalne  of  goods  la 
necessary.  Without  such  knowledge  it  is  impossible  for 
one  to  do  Justice  to  his  customers  and  to  himself. 

8.     Cash  Capital  To  Start  With  Is  Required. — ^No  one 

is  Justified  in  commencing  a  business  without  the  moder* 
ate  capital  usually  required  to  carry  it  on,  trusting  to  ac- 
commodations and  credit  for  success.  It  is  asserted  by 
some  authorities  that  four-fifths  of  the  men  who  are 
wealthy  commenced  business  on  borrowed  capital.  This 
may  be  true,  but  it  was  actually  capital,  borrowed  for  no 
definite  period,  but  for  such  length  of  time  that  it  could 
be  paid  out  of  the  profits  of  the  business  and  not  from 
the  sales  of  stock.  No  one  who  has  tried  doing  a  business 
without  a  suitable  capital,  even  if  he  has  succeeded,  will 
advise  another  to  attempt  it.  It  involves  an  amount  of 
anxiety,  a  degree  of  labor,  embarrassment,  and  hazard, 
which  is  painful  to  refiect  upon.  To  do  a  business  alto* 
gether  on  credit  requires  a  fortunate  combination  of  cir- 
cumstances to  make  it  successful,  that  no  prudent  man 
would  predict. 

The  amount  of  credit  that  will  be  issued  to  a  prospective 
merchant  depends  upon  the  amount  of  capital  he  has  to 
invest.  The  greatest  mistake  a  beginner  could  make  would 
be  to  tie  himself  up  with  an  overstock  or  with  an  abnor- 
mal expense  for  fixtures  and  other  opening  incidents  which 
would  prevent  him  from  buying  his  merchandise  on  a 
cash  basis,  or,  to  be  more  explicit,  to  do  anything  that 
would  prevent  him  from  taking  his  cash  discount  promptly 
and  regularly. 

8.  The  selection  of  the  right  location  Is  Important.  In  a 
city  or  town  it  usually  is  best  to  choose  a  location  in  the 
midst  of  those  engaged  in  the  same  business.     There  is 
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where  customers  expect  to  find  such  trade,  fmd  there  th« 
mass  of  them  will  go  to  buy.  "A  poor  location,"  says  a 
recent  writer  on  this  subject,  "can  bring  about  disaster 
quiclcer  than  can  anything  else.  The  biggest  concern 
(shoe  store)  in  State  Street  (Chicago)  found  the  sledding 
extremely  tough  when  they  first  opened.  They  did  prae* 
tically  no  business.  One  day  they  realised  they  had 
started  in  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  street.  They  moved 
to  the  opposite  side  and  the  difTerence  in  location  was  no- 
ticeable from  the  start.  Business  grew  by  leaps  and 
bounds.  Today  these  people  are  representative  of  the  re- 
tail shoe  business  in  Chicago.  A  few  months  on  the  wrong 
side  would  have  driven  them  into  the  bankruptcy  court." 

4.  Locality  Governs  Stock  Selection. — "The  first  thing 
to  be  considered  in  buying  a  stock  of  goods,  writes  Mr. 
W.  F.  Hsrpes,  General  Sales  Manager  for  Marshall  Field  ft 
Co.,  in  The  Wortsers*  Magarine,  "is  the  class  of  merchan- 
dise that  will  be  in  demand  in  the  locality  in  which  one 
expects  to  engage  in  business. 

"There  is  a  most  appreciable  variance  in  the  different 
sections  of  the  country  as  to  the  character  of  merchan- 
dise used  by  the  consumer.  Some  articles  that  sell  well 
in  Ohio  do  not  command  any  sale  at  all  in  Washington  or 
Oregon.  The  young  man  who  has  clerked  in  a  retail  dry 
goods  store  and  learned  the  business  in  a  general  way 
seldom  realizes  this.  To  him,  for  instance,  lingerie  is 
lingerie  the  world  over  and  he  figures  that  a  bit  of  mus- 
lin should  sell  as  well  in  the  far  west  as  it  does  in  the 
middle  states  and  in  the  east" 

6*  A  deputation  for  dealing  in  the  best  lines  of  mer- 
chandlse  procurable  mnst  be  flrmly  established.  This  is 
the  only  policy  that  will  build  up  a  permanent  trade.  "To 
buy  merchandise  of  a  great  number  of  houses,"  says  the 
same  authority,  "is  not  a  good  business  move,  for  even  the 
merchant  of  many  years'  experience  to  make.  Therefore, 
it  is  even  more  disadvantageous  to  the  beginner  to  take 
such  a  step.  He  perhaps  might  save  a  few  dollars  in  buy- 
ing his  stock  indiscriminately,  but  in  the  long  run  he 
would  find  himself  burdened  with  a  badly  assorted  stock* 
and  in  a  short  time  his  shelves  would   present  such  a 
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eonglomerate  mass  of  odds  and  ends  that  his  stock,  if 
forced  to  a  sale  for  any  reason,  would  bring  a  low  pricOb 
In  other  words,  the  man  who  will  establish  certain  lines 
and  fill  in  on  those  lines  as  occasion  demands,  confining 
himself  as  closely  as  practicable  to  such  a  policy,  always 
will  hare  a  representative  stock  in  such  good  condition 
that  he  can  in  an  eiaergency  realize  almost  100  cents  on 
the  dollar." 

6.     IHsplay  and  Publidtj  are  Absolutely  Essential."— 

Brery  retail  merchant  should  make  an  attracUve  display 
of  his  wares  in  his  shop  windows.  Persons  passing  in 
the  street  may  see  Just  the  articles  they  want  to  purchase 
and  be  reminded  thereby  of  this  want  and  become  your 
customer  at  once,  or  they  may  be  induced  to  seek  within 
for  what  they  want  in  the  line  displayed. 

"The  old  habit  of  haying  merchandise  tucked  away 
under  counters  and  in  stock  boxes  long  ago  became  obso* 
lete.  The  great  increase  in  the  volume  of  sales  enjoyed 
by  merchants  today  is  directly  attributable  to  the  efCectlve 
displays  in  the  windows  of  retails  stores  as  well  as  to 
the  educating  of  the  buying  public — especially  the  wo» 
men  contingent — has  received  through  the  medium  of  these 
displays  and  through  reading  the  up-to-date  fashion  Jour- 
nals." 

The  Importance  of  Advertising. — But  the  most  efficient 
modern  method  of  getting  customers  is  by  advertising. 
To  the  merchant  or  dealer  who  is  sure  of  his  ability  to 
fill  orders  on  the  most  favorable  terms,  the  attainment 
of  an  adequate  publicity  is  the  matter  of  primary  con- 
cern. If  his  circle  of  trade  is  properly  the  county  in  which 
he  lives,  then  he  should  take  effectual  measures  to  let 
every  family  in  the  county  know  what  he  sells,  and  on 
what  conditions.  It  is  idle  to  speak  of  the  cost  as  an 
impediment.  He  might  as  well  object  to  the  cost  of  shel- 
tering his  goods  from  bad  weather,  protecting  them  from 
thieves,  or  dealing  them  out  to  customers.  All  the  other 
cost  of  his  business  is  incurred  without  adequate  motive 
or  return,  so  long  as  the  essential  element  of  his  business 
Is  neglected  or  scrimped.  If  his  location  and  his  stock 
only  entitle  him  to  expect  the  custom  of  his  own  town 
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and  neighborhood,  then  he  should  incur  the  expenses  of 
fnlly  informing  that  locality.  Just  so  with  the  wholesale 
merchant  who  aspires  to  a  custom  co-extensive  with  his 
country.  If  he  is  prepared  to  satisfy  so  wide  a  demand 
on  favorable  terms,  the  expense  of  apprising  those  whom 
he  desires  for  customers  of  the  nature  of  his  business, 
the  character  of  his  stock,  the  range  of  his  prices,  and  the 
reasons  why  he  should  be  dealt  with,  is  one  which  he  can- 
not refuse  to  incur  without  gross  incompetency  and  ruin- 
ous prodigality.  By  thus  refusing,  he  increases  his  ex- 
penses for  rent,  lights,  fuel,  assistance,  etc.,  from  one- 
half  per  cent  to  three,  five  and  in  some  cases  ten  per 
cent  on  his  aggregate  sales,  and  renders  it  morally  im- 
possible that  he  should  sell  at  a  profit,  and  at  the  same 
time  sell  as  cheaply  as  his  more  enterprising  and  capable 
rivals.  In  effect,  he  confesses  defeat  and  incapacity,  and 
retreats  to  the  rear  rank  of  his  vocation. 

Some  men  who  know  they  should  advertise  are  yet  so 
narrow  as  to  confine  their  advertisements  to  Journals  of 
their  own  creed  or  party.  If  they  do  not  choose  to  trade 
with  any  but  men  of  like  faith,  this  is  wise;  but  if  they 
desire  to  have  the  whole  public  for  customers,  it  is  other- 
wise. 


Basic  Principles  of  Successful  Speculation. 

1.  Fluctaations  in  values  affect  the  Interests  of 
chants  engaged  in  regular  trader  It  is  necessary  there- 
fore, in  order  to  be  thoroughly  successful  in  mercantile 
business,  to  study  statistics  and  give  note  to  important 
political  and  commercial  changes.  "Take  a  commodity," 
advises  an  experienced  and  successful  merchant,  "and  find 
out  the  average  price  of  a  number  of  years,  excluding 
from  consideration  extreme  cases,  and  buy  when  the  price 
has  fallen  below  the  average,  or,  in  other  words,  when 
the  commodity  has  become  cheap.  If  the  harvest  after 
all  be  bad,  you  gain;  if  otherwise,  it  does  not  follow  that 
you  are  to  lose.  Sell,  and  replace  your  old  stock — ^buy 
a  new  one." 

"Everybody  is  aware,"  says  Mr.  Roderick  H.  Smith,  in 
his  masterly  treatise  on  The  Science  of  Business,  "how 
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much  the  interests  of  the  mercantile  classes  and  other 
classes  are  affected  by  fluctuations  in  value.  Fortunes  are 
made  or  lost  by  the  rise  or  fall  in  price  of  a  commodity 
of  which  a  merchant  may  have  a  large  supply.  But  the 
merchant  is  affected  not  only  by  the  price  of  articles  in 
his  possession,  but  by  the  price  of  articles  in  the  posses- 
sion of  others.  He  owes  a  large  number  of  people  and  a 
large  number  of  people  owe  him.  His  ability  to  pay  de- 
pends upon  the  prices  which  his  customers  receive  for  the 
produce  or  goods  they  have  in  their  possession.  Hence 
there  is  hardly  a  fluctuation  in  the  price  of  any  article 
whatsoever  that  does  not  influence  to  some  extent  the 
prosperity  of  the  mercantile  classes  at  large,  in  addition 
to  the  particular  influence  it  may  exert  upon  the  fortunes 
of  a  particular  individual. 

"In  society  as  we  see  it  today,  not  only  each  man  is 
dependent  upon  other  men,  but  each  class  of  men  upon 
all  other  classes,  and  whatever  injures  one  class  of  the 
community  effects  upon  all  other  classes  a  like  injury.  The 
interests  of  each  are  bound  up  in  the  interests  of  all,  and 
the  interest  of  all  is  bound  up  in  the  interest  of  each." 

9.  There  are  two  qualities  which  principally  lit  any 
commodity  for  speculation:  First,  frequency  in  the  change 
of  its  price,  and  secondly,  the  extent  of  that  charge;  it 
being  obvious  that  alternation — a  fall  as  well  as  a  rise — 
is  necessary  to  the  purpose  of  the  speculator,  and  the 
extreme  of  prices  is  that  which  he  will  chiefly  look  to  or 
in  which  he  will  seek  his  gain. 

8.  The  price  of  a  commodity  depends  upon  supply 
and  demand.  When  the  demand  is  greater  than  the  sup- 
ply the  price  of  the  commodity  rises,  and  when  the  supply 
is  greater  than  the  demand  the  price  falls.  Speculation, 
therefore,  is  in  fact  merely  an  exception  in  business  aris- 
ing out  of  the  derangement  of  trade  or  impossibility 
of  adjusting  the  supply  to  the  demand,  yet  so  far  useful 
to,  or  coming  in  aid  of  trade,  as  it  has  a  tendency  to  pro- 
duce readjustment;  to  prevent  extremes  in  price,  as  well 
that  which  is  ruinously  low  as  that  which  is  excessive; 
and  to  prevent  dearth  or  famine.  For  if  a  person  buys 
when  prices  are  low,  this  has  a  tendency  to  raise  the  price; 
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M  When  he  brings  ont  a  store,  and  sella  when  prices  are 
high,  it  has  to  lower  it. 


4.  Herre  1m  HecesMfy  to  Soooess^ — ^To  be  a  good  mer- 
diant  or  specalator»  as  to  be  a  good  general,  nenre  is 
necessanr,  and  the  one  as  well  as  the  other  most  often 
act  in  the  face  of  appearances.  He  most  believe  that  the 
son  will  always  rise  again  after  it  sets  and  always  act 
contrary  to  what  the  generality  of  men  believe  to  be  good 
Judgment.  He  mnst  buy  when  no  other  person  will  huf 
and  sell  when  no  other  person  will  sell. 

**TnaB  is  steady  and  uniform/'  and  can  be  carried  on 
at  all  times;  specnlatton,  on  the  other  hand,  only  occa* 
sionally,  or  when  opportunity  offers.  There  is,  therefore,  a 
peculiar  certainty  which  belongs  to  the  former  which  does 
not  belong  to  the  latter,  and  this  certainly  is  the  certain- 
ty of  employment  or  the  scope  for  it.  The  time  also  re* 
quired  to  make  a  speculation  is  not  to  be  forgotten,  dur- 
ing which  it  may  be  conceived  money  will  often  be  made 
in  the  regular  course  of  trade.  Yet,  without  doubt,  oc- 
casionally very  large  sums  are  made  by  opportunities 
which  it  rcQuires  but  a  very  ordinary  share  of  sagacity  to 
take  advantage  of. 

If  a  person  be  inclined  to  make  speculation  a  buslness» 
it  would  be  best  to  invest  only  part  of  his  capital  in  any 
one  commodity,  so  to  have  many  speculations  afloat  at 
the  same  time,  different  in  their  stages — some,  if  possible, 
always  commencing,  and  others  falling  in  or  terminating. 
By  these  means  it  may  be  brought  more  nearly  to  the 
nature  of  a  regular  trade,  in  which  not  only  is  a  person's 
whole  capital  with  some  certainty  engaged,  but  an  average 
established,  rendering  it  more  uniform  and  safe.  And 
so  considered,  it  matters  not  to  a  speculator  whether 
prices  fall  or  rise.  When  they  fall  he  is  to  buy,  when  they 
rise,  he  is  to  sell.  His  only  difficulty,  when  they  stand 
still.  Nor  is  this  to  be  confounded  with  wholesale  trade 
strictly  understood,  which  is  a  different  thing,  and  eon* 
sists  in  supplying  set  customers  for  a  regular  profit." 

5*  Snccessfol  Speculators  and  Merchants  Must  Be  Sto* 
dents  of  Social  Sciencoi^ — ^*'Without  knowing  it."  says  th# 
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eminent  scientist,  Herbert  Spencer,  "men  who  loolT'at 
the  state  of  the  money-market,  glance  over  prices  current, 
discuss  the  probable  crops  of  corn,  cotton,  sugar,  wool. 
Bilk,  with  the  chances  of  war,  and  from  all  these  data 
decide  on  their  mercantile  operations,  are  students  of 
social  science;  empirical  and  blundering  students,  it  may 
be,  but  still  students,  who  gain  the  prizes  or  are  plucked 
of  their  profits,  according  as  they  do  or  do  not  reach  the 
right  conclusion.  Not  only  the  manufacturer  and  the 
merchant  must  guide  their  transactions  by  calculations  of 
supply  and  demand,  based  on  numerous  facts,  and  tacitly 
recognizing  sundry  general  principles  of  social  action;  but 
even  the  retailer  must  do  the  like;  his  prosperity  very 
greatly  depending  upon  the  correctness  of  his  Judgments 
respecting  the  future  rates  of  consumption.  Manifestly, 
all  who  take  part  in  the  entangled  commercial  activities 
of  a  community  are  virtually  interested  in  understanding 
the  laws  according  to  which  those  activities  vary." 

The  correctness  of  Mr.  Spencer's  position  is  forcibly  !!• 
lustrated  in  the  following  extract  from  The  Sdeiice  of 
Business:  "These  truths  drawn  from  a  wide  class  of 
business  facts,  are  of  value  to  each  business  man.  The 
wholesale  dealer,  who  has  on  hand  a  large  stock  of  goods 
bought  at  constantly  increasing  prices,  must  see  to  it 
that,  at  the  turn  of  affairs,  he  is  not  left  with  a  supply 
on  his  hands  for  which  there  is  no  call,  and  on  which  he 
will  be  obliged  to  sacrifice.  The  retail  dealer  who  in- 
vests his  savings  in  a  store,  and  stocks  it  with  such  arti- 
cles as  the  laborers  need,  must,  if  he  lives  in  a  town  whose 
principal  industry  is  the  iron  trade,  time  his  affairs  to 
the  fluctuations  of  the  business.  The  speculator  who,  in 
the  assurance  bom  of  ignorance,  endeavors  to  bull  the 
stock  market  during  the  years  of  depression,  will  see  his 
profits  melt  slowly  away;  and  even  a  rising  market,  the 
wise  must  remember,  will  not  last  forever.  The  manu- 
facturer must  intelligently  foresee  the  trend  of  future 
events,  or  suffer  the  consequences  of  his  ignorance.  The 
clerk,  the  lawyer,  the  doctor  and  even  the  clergyman, 
are  affected,  both  in  their  salaries  and  their  fees,  by  the 
course  of  the  business  world." 
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Bo't Bought. 

Bv^h Bu£bd, 

C.arCrU Cent. 

Cash, ,Ca£hl4^r, 

C,B Costi  BD<>k. 

Cer, DiTtificateu 

Chad Diar^ed. 

Ck Check 

Co C'oinpan^, 

C,0,D Collect  on  DdlTery. 

Com, C<jmmi«^ion 

Con,  or  Const  .  .Consignment, 

Cr, .Creditor, 

(hot , Hundred  weight. 

D,B Day  Bfiok, 

Dep.  B I>r>i)osit  Book. 

D/C Draft. 

IH», .Discount. 

Do.  or  do, (pi  tto)  Tli«  eame, 

Do8 DozGti. 

Dr. Debtor, 

Ds.atds Daya. 

M. Kach, 

jr.  ^. .Errors  executed. 

jr.  AO,  B Erron]  and  timlfl- 

ftiuii-'?  excepted, 
JRf.  or  Bzdh,  . .  ,l:xctian£«. 

Bxp, Kxpeiue. 

fav  ,.,. .Favor. 

F.B.  B, Foreign  Bill  of 

Kittliange. 

For*d. Forward. 

Ft.  or  ft Ft>ot  <?r  Feet. 

CaL Gallon. 

Quar Guarantee. 

BdJ^ .BandkerchteT, 

Hha. Hoenhead, 

Bund. .Hundred. 

/.  or  Inv Invoice. 

I.  B Invoice  Book. 

Ins Insuranre. 

intt, (In^tanro  The  piw* 

ent  month. 
/fiMl laaolyeocj. 


Jnvt. InTcntocy. 

J.  or  Jour JournaL 

J  P Journal  pace. 

L.B Letter  BooL 

lbs Pounds. 

L.F. Ledger  FoUo. 

Mdae Mochandise. 

Memo,  or  mem .  Memorandum. 

MoU Molaases. 

Not NationaL 

N.B (NoU    Bene)   Taka 

Notice. 

Net Without  deduc- 
tion. 

O.I.B Outward  Invoice 

P.orp Page.  [Book. 

PayL Payment. 

Pd. Paid. 

Pkg. Package. 

Per  or  pr By  the. 

percL (Per  centum)  By  Um 

hundred. 

P.AL Profit  and  Loss. 

Pr, Pair. 

Prem,  •  ...... .Premium. 

prox, (Proximo)  The  next 

montli. 

Ps Piece  or  Pieces. 

P.C.B Petty  Ouh  Book. 

Reed Recdyed. 

R.R Railroad. 

8.B Sales  Book. 

8.8 Steamship. 

8hivt Shipment. 

8t.DfL Sight  Draft. 

8tif Sterling. 

8%tnda Sundries. 

Tr.  or  Trans  .  .Transartlon 

uU, (Ultimo)     The  lart 

month. 

vU, (VideUcet)    To  wit; 

namely. 

vs., (Venus)  AgAinst. 

Yds Yards. 

S Dollar. 

f Oents. 

£ Pounds  Sterllnc. 

d Pence. 

^ At,srto. 

% Percent. 

% Account. 

^\ (Ditto)  The  same. 

# Number. 

1/ Oheck  ICark. 

V One  and  1  fburth. 

1> One  and  2  fourthSL 

1* One  and  8  fourthti 

Int. Interat. 


TRUSTS  AND  MONOPOLIES 


THE  SHBRBCAN  ANTX-TRUST  LAW 

Sections  1  and  2  of  the  anti-trust  law  approved  July  2, 
1890,  and  commonly  called  the  "Sherman  law,"  forbid  com- 
binations and  monopolies  in  undue  restraint  of  interstate  or 
foreign  trade  and  prescribes  punishment  by  fine  or  impris- 
onment or  both  for  any  violation  thereof.  What  constitutes 
an  undue  restraint  of  trade  is  a  mooted  question. 

Illegal  Oombination  in  Restraint  of  Trade  Defined* — In 
the  case  of  the  United  States  vs.  The  International  Harvester 
Co.,  decided  in  favor  of  the  Government  by  the  U.  S.  District 
Court  in  Minnesota,  August  12,  1914,  it  was  held  that  "there 
is  no  limit  under  the  American  law  to  which  a  business  may 
not  independently  grow,  and  even  a  combination  of  two  or 
more  businesses  if  it  does  not  unreasonably  restrain  trade, 
is  not  illegal;  but  it  is  the  combination  which  unreasonably 
restrains  trade  that  is  illegal." 

The  Tmsta  which  dominate  the  business  world  of  to-day  are 
the  legitimate  descendants  of  the  old  English  monopolies. 

DeflnltfoMi .— The  old  time  monopoUes  were  grants  by  the  orown 
securing  to  one  or  more  persons  an  exclusive  right  to  carry  on 
some  particular  branch  of  trade  or  manufacture,  while  the 
modem  trusts  are  organizations  formed  by  the  combination  of 
competing  firms,  which,  independently  of  any  grant  of  a  sover- 
eign or  State,  exert  the  right  and  power  of  controUing  the  entire 
business  of  the  particular  branch  of  trade  or  manufacture  in 
which  they  are  engaged. 

History.— In  the  sixteenth  century  the  people  of  England  com* 
plained  of  the  extortions  of  the  monopolies  which  had  been 
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granted  hy  the  orown  and  the  whole  Bystem  was  attacked  in 
Parliament  in  1597.  No  restraining  law  was  passed,  beoanse  of 
the  personal  solioitation  of  the  queen,  bat  in  1001  Ffeurliament 
took  up  the  subject  and  a  list  of  the  most  objectionable 
monopolies  was  read  in  the  House  of  Commona  One  member 
of  that  body  caused  a  sensaticm  at  the  time  by  asking,  **1b 
not  bread  among  the  number?** 

In  1638  the  so-called  statute  of  monopolies  was  passed,  which 
proTided  that  all  monopolies  should  be  illegal,  except  such  as 
might  be  granted  by  Parliament,  the  only  exceptions  being  the 
control  of  new  manufactures  and  inventions.  For  a  time  this 
law  put  an  end  to  the  formation  of  monopolies  which  have  now 
become  common  under  the  name  of  "trusts"  in  nearly  eveiy 
civilized  country  of  the  world. 

Rngllsh  Trusts. — In  England,  despite  the  industrial  energy  of 
the  country  and  its  extensive  commerce,  the  trust  system  has 
not  made  the  advance  it  has  in  some  other  countries  in  Europe 
or  in  America. 

Qeimsn  Trusts.— There  are  many  trusts  in  Germany.  In  such 
Industries  as  brick,  stone,  plaster  of  paris,  glue,  mortar  and  the 
like  there  are  about  fifty  trusts,  of  which  a  recent  writer  says: 
*'0f  these  trusts— in  the  widest  sense  of  the  word— it  may  be 
said  that  by  MnAnrinfr  unlimited  underbidding  they  have  proved 
an  actual  blessing  to  the  trades  concerned,  without  becoming  a 
menace  to  the  public  welfare."  The  same  writer  says:  ^TbB 
activity  and  extension  of  trusts  in  Germany  has  not  yet  led  to 
serious  apprehensions  or  open  hatred  on  the  part  of  large  por* 
tions  of  the  population,  as  now  appears  to  exist  in  the  United 
States.  Although  aiming  primarily  at  the  establishment  of 
better  prices,  German  trusts  cannot  be  accused  of  the  exploita* 
Hon  of  the  public  at  large  or  of  the  working  classes.  As  regards 
the  establishment  of  prices,  also,  the  trusts  have  hitherto  dis- 
played a  wise  moderation." 

Bussisn  Trusts.— In  Russia,  while  the  courts  do  not  recognize 
the  formation  of  trusts  as  legal,  strong  industrial  organizations 
control  many  of  the  commodities.  Iron,  brandy,  sugar,  petro- 
leum and  a  vast  number  of  other  products  are  in  the  hands  of 
monopolies  which  oppress  the  people.  Not  only  is  no  resistance 
offered  them  by  the  government,  but  many  of  them  have  been 
organized  under  the  protection  and  with  the  assirUnce  of  the 
government. 
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Tnutt.— Pto'haps  in  no  ooimtry  in  Bmope  has  the 
tMut  gystem  aaramed  the  proportions  it  has  acquired  in  Franoa. 
11»e  iron  trade,  the  chemioal  industries,  the  bottle-glass,  sugar 
leflning,  zino  and  numy  other  important  lines  of  industry  ava 
eontrolled  by  trusts,  and  have  been  so  for  many  years. 

AmaiieaD  Trusts.— In  the  United  States  trusts  are  of  oom* 
pamtiTely  reoent  origin,  but  have  inoreased  with  such  rapidi^ 
that  to-day  th^  outnumber  those  of  all  other  oountries  of  the 
world  combined.  In  Moody*  9  Manual  of  CorporaHon  8eeuiritU$ 
it  is  stated  that  there  are  in  this  country  about  860  trusts  or 
great  industrial  combinations,  with  a  total  capital  of  19, 000,000,* 
000,  and  that  the  railroad  consolidations  would  increase  this  to 
916.000,000;000  of  outstanding  capital 

Besides  these  gigantic  industrial  trusts  there  are  innumerabto 
pr<ce-£bdng  and  profit-sharing  pools  in  nearly  every  industry  of 
the  country. 

Vatnral  Monopolies,  such  as  railroads,  street  railways,  gasi 
electric  light,  and  water  companies,  are  not  classed  as  trusts; 
because  they  are  not  composed  of  naturally  competing  concerns. 
ConsolidatioDS  and  price  and  rate-fixing  agreements  in  these 
industries  exist  in  nearly  every  city  in  the  country. 

Stringent  anti-trust  acts  have  been  adopted  by  the  general 
government  and  most  of  the  States,  but  owing  to  the  restrictions 
Chese  acts  have  experienced  at  the  hands  of  jurists,  most  of  them 
have  practically  become  dead  letters.  The  American  trusts 
having  the  largest  capitals  are  as  follows: 

A  List  of  Fifteen  of  tbe  Principal  American  Trusts 

Locfttioii.  GapitaL 

Ammlsamated  Copper  Oo New  York 15S.887.9no 

American  Can  Go NewTork 82,466.600 

▲merioan  Snsar Befloins  Co NewTork 90.000,000 

American  Smettins  A  Reflnins  Co. . .  .New  Tork 100.000.000 

American  Tobacco  Co NewTork 118.000.000 

American  Woollen  Oo Boston 68.501.100 

Central  Leattier  Co NewTork 09.570.800 

Oom  Producti  Co NewTork 79.574.100 

General  Electric  Oo Schenectady 65.167.400 

International  Hai>MterOo Ohicaso 140.000.000 

International  Merchant  Marine  Go . .  .New  Tork 101.762.706 

National  Biacnit  Oo NewTork 64.140.500 

PolhnanOo Ohicago 100.000.000 

Standard  Oil  Go NewTork 06.888.883 

0. 8.  Steel  Gorporstion Hoboken 868.508.600 
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PARLIAMENTARY  RULES  AND  USAGES 

Trace  each  motion  to  its  respective  references  and  you  master  at 
a  glance  the  intricacies  of  parliam^entary  usages,  comprising  some 
three  hundred  points  of  order. 

Forms  in  which  questions  may  be  put 8.  9.  10.  11.  12.  13.  14. 

Questions  of  precedence  of  questions 1.  2.  3.  4.  5.  6.  7. 

Motion  to  withdraw  a  motion a.  e.  g,  i.  m.  n.  p. 

To  take  up  a  question  out  of  its  proper  order. . .  a.   e.   g.   1.   1.   n.   p. 

Motion  to  take  from  the  table a.   e.   g.  k.   1.  n.   b. 

Motion   to  suspend  the  rules c.  e.  h.  j.  m.  n.  p. 

To  substitute  in  the  nature  of  an  amendment . . .  c.  e.  h.  1.  m.  n.   p. 
Motion  to  make  subject  a  special  order c.   e.  h.    i.   L    n.  p. 


INDEPENDENCE  HALL,  1776 

(In  the  room  to  tbe  left,  oo  entecliif  tbe  ball,  the  Deelaratloa  of  ladcpcndenoe  wte  sifned) 


Question  whether  subject  shall  be  discussed...  .cl   e.  g.   i.   1.  o.  q. 

Motion  titat  committee  do  not  rise a.  e.  g.  J.  m.  n.  p. 

Motion  to  refer  a  question c.  f.  h.  j.  m.  n.  p. 

Motion  to  reconsider  an  undebatable  question.. a.  e.  g.  J.  m.  n.  r. 

Motion  to  reconsider  a  debatable  question c.  f .  g.  J.  m.  n.  p. 

Reading    papers a.  e.  g.  L  m.  n.  p. 

Questions  of  privilege c.  e.  h.  i.  m.  n.  p. 

Questions  touching  priority  of  business a.  e.  h.  1.  m.  n.  p. 

Motion  for  previous  question a.   e.  g.  i.   1.  n.  p. 

Motion  to  postpone  indefinitely c.  f.  g.  i.  m.  n.  p. 

Motion  to  postpone  to  a  definite  time d.  e.  h.  i.  m.  n.  p. 

Motion  for  the  orders  of  the  day a.  e.  g.   L  m.  o.  q. 

Objection  to  consideration  of  question a.   e.   g.   i.   1.   o.  q. 

Motion  to  limit  debate  on  question a.   e.   h.   i.   1.  n.  p. 

Motion  to  lay  on  the  table a.  e.  g.  k.  m.  n.  p. 


PARUAMBKTARY  RULES  AND  USAGES 
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Leave  to  continue  atpeaklnfi:  after  indecorum a.  e.  ff.  i.  m.  n.  p. 

Motion  to  extend  limits  of  debate  on  question a.  e.  h.  1.  m.  n.  p. 

Motion  to  commit    : c.  f .  h.  1.  m.  n.  p. 

Motion  to  close  debate  on  question a.  e.  h.  i.  1.  n.  p. 

Call   to   order a.  e.  g.  i.  m.  o.  q. 

Motion  to  appeal  from  Si)eaker's  decision  generally. c.  e.  s-  i<  m.  n.  q. 
Motion  to  appeal  from' Speaker's  dec's'n rer  indecorum. a.  e.  h.  i.  m.  n.  q. 

Motion  to  amend  the  rule» c  e.  h.  i.  1.  n.  p. 

Motion  to  amend  an  amendment c.  e.  g.  i.  m.  n.  p. 

Motion  to  amend   c.  e.  h.  i.  m.  n.  p. 

Motion  to  determine  time  ti>  which  to  adjourn b.  e.  h.  i.  m.  n.  p. 

Motion  to  adjourn   a.  e.  g.  J.  m.  n.  p. 


SIGNi3t6    OF    IBB 
IMSGLiABATION     OF 

INDBPBNDENCB 
Jobn  HanoodL. 
flunmrt  AdMXDMf 
BotMit  Treat   Paine, 
WllUam  Whipple. 
MaUhevr   ntorntoa, 
WUllam   Ellecy. 
John  Hart, 
Benjamin  Ruali* 
Benjamin    FraxdtUnf 
John  Morton, 
Oeofgv  Clymer, 
James  Smith. 
George  Taylor. 
James  Wllaoo, 
Oeorsa  Boss, 
Ckcsar  Bodney. 
Geocfs  Beed. 


Charles  GanoU. 
Bkhard  Henry  Lee, 
Fraads  lif htf ooUiee. 
Carter  Braxton. 
WUllam  Hooper. 
Joseidi   Hsires, 
John  Penn. 
Button   Gwinncn, 
I^maa  h*ii, 
Geofie  Walton. 


SlGM3tS    OF    THJ! 
DJiCiLAfiATlUN     OF 

CltfrKtis  Qan 


Jodih  Bartlecii 


INDEPENDENCE  HALL,  1876 

(PhlUdelphla.  Penn.) 


PhlUp    Urliiiatoii. 
WilUata  rio^a. 
OlWer  Wokwtt, 
VVmUoi   WUlijiaja, 

F,    noftlUiuii}!], 

ftobo-E    Mxtrrif, 
BfrtjimJA   tttiah, 
TtiODiad   McELcvn, 

WllUara    r*i'*. 
(!>€MXii«  Wythe, 
TtxHDii   JeirvTEon, 
BeiijaiiLln     Ilflrrldoa. 
11i«iLu   N>l»on^   It. 

TtmuLM   'Lynch,   Jr. 
Anhur    Wddlcman. 


a.  Question  undebatablo;  sonietimes  remarks  tacitly  allowed. 

b.  Undebatable  if  another  question  is  before  the  assembly. 

c.  Debatable  question. 

d.  Limited  debate  only  on  propriety  of  postponement. 

e.  Does  not  allow  reference  to  main  question. 

f.  Opens  the  main  question  to  debate. 

g.  Cannot  be  amended, 
h.  May  be  amended. 

L  Can  be  reconsidered. 

j.  Cannot  be  reconsidered. 

k.  An  affirmative  vote  on  this  question  cannot  be  reconsidered. 

1.  Hequires  two-third  vote,  unless  special  rules  have  been  enacted. 

nL  Simple  majority  suffices  to  determine  the  question. 

n.  Motion  must  be  seconded. 

o.  Does  not  require  to  be  seconded. 

p.  Not  in  order  when  another  liais  the  floor. 

q.  Always  in  order,  though  another  may  have  the  floor. 
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t.  May  be  movwl  and  cntcnd  oa  the  reoofd  when  another  haa  the  floor,  bol 
the  buataiMB  thn  before  the  iwifimbly  maj  not  be  put  aaide.  The  BMition 
muat  be  made  by  one  who  Toted  with  the  pravaiUnc  aide,  and  on  the 
aame  day  the  origtaial  vote  waa  taken. 

I.  Fbdng  the  thne  to  which  an  adjournment  may  be  made;  ranks  fink 
%    To  adJOum  without  limitation;  second. 

S    Motion  for  the  Orden  of  the  Day;  third. 
4.   Motion  to  hiy  on  the  table;  fourth. 
A.   Motion  for  the  previous  question;  fifth. 
flu    Motion  to  postpone  deflnltdy;  sixth. 
7.    Motion  to  commit:  serentlL 
a    Motion  to  amend;  elfl^th. 
0.    Motion  to  postpone  faideflnltdy;  ninth. 

la  On  motkm  to  strike  out  words.  "Shall  the  words  stand  part  of  the  motionf** 
unless  a  majority  sustahis  the  words  they  are  struck  out. 

II.  On  motion  for  previous  question  the  form  to  be  observed  Is;  **Shan  the 
main  question  be  now  putr '    This,  if  carried,  enda  debate. 

13.  On  an  appeal  from  the  chair's  decision,  "Shall  the  decision  be  fwiftaJn^ 
ss  the  ruling  of  the  houser*    The  dialr  is  generally  sustained. 

18.  On  motion  for  Ordera  of  the  Day,  **WiU  the  house  now  proceed  to  the 
Orders  of  the  Dayr*    This,  if  carried,  supersedes  faitervening  motions. 

14.  When  an  objection  is  raised  to  considering  questkxi*  **Shan  the  question 
be  consideridr*  objectton  may  be  made  by  any  member  bttan  debate 
haa  commenced,  but  not  aubsequently. 
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44 

48 

51 

66 

60 

68 

68 

72 

77 

88 

87 

92 

97 

lot 

14 

87 

40 

44 

48 

62 

65 

60 

64 

68 

78 

78 

88 

88 

94 

99 
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UO 
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40 

48 

47 

51 

66 

69 

64 

69 

78 

78 

84 

89 

96 

100 

106 

U2 

U8 

18 

42 

46 

60 

66 

69 

68 

68 

78 

78 

88 

89 

96 

101 

107 

118 

119 

126 

n 

46 

49 

68 

68 

68 

68 

78 

78 

88 

89 

95 

101 

107 

U4 

m 

137 

186 

u 

48 

62 

67 

61 

66 

72 

77 

82 

88 

94 

100 

106 

114 

120 

vm 

184 

142 

19 

60 

65 

60 

66 

70 

76 

81 

87 

98 

99 

106 

112 

120 

137 

186 

143 

161 

9D 

68 

68 

68 

68 

74 

79 

86 

91 

96 

106 

112 

m 

120 

184 

142 

149 

188 
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COMMERCIAL  ARITHMETIC 

The  object  of  the  following  pages  is  to  set  forth  methods  of 
making  some  of  the  calculations  which  occur  in  commercial 
arithmetic  with  greater  rapidity  and  ease  than  attend  the 
ordinary  methods  of  making  the  same  calculations.  It  is  im- 
possible to  become  proficient  in  arithmetical  computations 
unless  the  fundamental  principles  of  arithmetic  have  been 
fully  mastered,  and  the  more  thorough  this  knowledge  is,  the 
more  serviceable  will  the  following  methods  prove  to  be. 

ADDITION 

Proficiency  in  addition  can  be  acquired  only  by  practice. 
There  are  no  contractions  by  means  of  which  addition  may  be 
performed  with  rapidity  and  ease.  Practice,  and  practice 
only,  will  secure  this  first  requisite  of  the  accountant.  How- 
ever, a  few  practical  suggestions  will  prove  beneficial  to  those 
who  have  acquired  but  little  proficiency  in  addition. 

The  Result  Method  of  Addition 

25  ^a:ptonafion.~Beginning  with  the  lower  figure  in  units 

84  column,  name  the  resvUt  only  of  each  successive  addi- 

69  tion;  thus  4,  8, 14,  16,  25,  29,  34;  then  carrying  the  3  to 

72  the  next  column  add  3,  8,  17,  25,  32,  38,  46,  48. 

86  To  Prove. — Add  the  columns  downward.    This  method 

94  lies  in  the  ability  to  see  and  combine  the  result  of  two  or 

54  more  figures  without  stopping  to  add  each  separately. 


484 


The  Group  Method  of  Addition 


Explanation, — Beginning  at  the  right  add  up- 
ward, 15,  25,  45;  grouping,  6,  4,  3  and  2  for  16: 
grouping  6  and  4  for  10  to  add  15,  making  25;  and 
grouping  4,  7,  1  and  8  for  20  to  add  25,  making  55,- 
the  result  of  first  column.  Carrying  the  4  tens  to  the 
second  column,  adding  as  before,  etc. 

To  Prove. — Add  the  columns  downward,  grouping 
as  illustrated  above. 

Note, — Practice  in  grouping  will  lead  to  great 
proficiency,  and  s^ter  one  has  become  skilled  in  the 
same,  it  is  advisable  to  skip  about  along  the  column 
in  order  to  select  those  numbers  which  can  be  most 
6855  conveniently  grouped. 
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BoriioiiUl  AddiUon 

Nmnben  when  written  in  horizontal  order,  as  In  Invotoee  and 
ether  busineaB  forms,  may  be  added  without  being  rewritten  in 
irertical  OQlumns. 

In  adding  numbers  written  horizontally  more  care  is  requisite 
that  the  units  shall  be  of  like  order,  and  great  certainty  of  cor- 
rectness can  be  had  by  adding  first  from  left  to  right  and  thei» 
from  right  to  left. 

510,  397.  67,  841,  688  =  2,858.    An& 

The  group  method  may  be  employed  with  equal  advantage 
where  numbers  are  written  horizontally. 

Horizontal  addition  is  not  often  practiced  with  numbers  con- 
teining  more  than  four  or  five  figures.  In  adding  dollars  and 
oents  it  is  best  to  omit  the  dollar  sign. 

P 
% 

7 

6  Easy  Methods  for  Adding  Lengthy  Single  and 

^  Double  Oolunms 

i 

I  ISrpIanaiion.— Begin  at  8  and  add  as  near  90  as  possible, 

7  thus  8,  6,  8  8=  17,  reject  the  tens  and  place  7  to  the  righto! 
8^  the  last  figure  added,  as  in  example;  begin  at  7  and  add 
6.  7, 1,  4  and  5  s=  17,  reject  the  tens,  place  7  to  the  right  of 

8  5,  begin  at  6  and  add  6,  7,  2  and  4=  19.  Now  adding  tb» 
«  figures  in  the  new  oolunms,  7,  7  and  0bs28  +  8  tens 
68  rejected  =s  58.    Ans. 

7  ESKpZana^ion.— When  the  columns  reach  into  the  hun- 
V^  dreds,  as  each  hundred  is  reached  note  the  amount  oppo- 

8  site  the  last  figure  entering  into  its  sum,  as  shown  in 
9.    example,  and  then  begin  to  add  again,  finally  adding 

8  these  results. 

7  The  best  method  of  jproo/  is  that  usually  employed  by 

9  business  men,  viz..  begmninff  at  the  top  and  adding  down 
6     the  colunm.    If  the  result  is  like  the  first  it  may  be  safely 

8  assumed  to  be  correct,  for  the  same  error,  if  there  were 

9  one,  would  not  be  likely  to  occur  in  the  reverse  order» 
8 

9 
8 
7 

m 
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Vhe  Oivil  Service  Method  of  Addition 

•2,974.60  dl 

8,947.34  28 

2.842.11  86 

2,976.54  47 

7,89482  60 

9,874.21  89 

5,482.18 


4,567.81  145,509.01 

Begin  at  the  right  and  add  each  oolumn  separately;  thus  the 
earn  of  the  first  oolumn  equals  21,  the  seoond  28,  the  third  86, 
and  so  on»  and  then  add  the  results  as  shown  above. 

This  method  is  used  by  dvil  service  employes,  bank  olerks, 
and  others  who  handle  large  sums  of  money.  The  advantage 
lies  in  the  facft  that  one's  attention  may  be  called  to  other 
things  and  yet  he  is  never  at  a  loss  to  resume  work  where  he 
left  off. 

ICULTIPIJGATIOll 

The  following  are  oontraotions  in  multiplioation  of  simple 
number& 

1,  To  multiply  l^  lO,*;  100,  eta,  annex  as  many  ciphers  to  the 
multiplicand  as  there  are  in  the  multiplier. 

2.  To  multiply  l^  5,  50,  500,  eta,  annex  as  many  ciphers  to 
the  multiplicand  as  there  are  figures  in  the  multiplier  and 
divide  the  result  l^  2. 

8.  To  multiply  l^  25,  250,  etc,  multiply  l^  100, 1,000,  eto., 
and  divide  the  result  by  4 

4  To  multiply  by  any  number  ending  in  9,  multiply  by  the 
next  higher  number  and  then  subtract  the  multiplicand. 

JEtemi>2e.— Multiply  88  by  89:    88X40  =  8,820  — 88  b  8,287. 

5.  To  multiply  any  number  of  two  figures  by  11,  write  the 
•nm  of  the  two  figures  between  them.1 

Jtoample.— Multiply  45  by  11 :    4  +  5  =  9,  hence  495.    Ana. 

6.  When  the  sum  of  two  figures  is  10  or  over,  add  the  1  to  the 
left-hand  figure. 

Easample.    Multiply  74  by  11 :    7  +  4  «=  11,  hence  814 

7.  To  square  any  number  of  9*8.  Beginning  at  the  left  write 
9  as  many  times  less  1  as  there  are  9's  in  the  given  number,  an 
8,  as  many  ciphers  as  9's  and  1. 

JSirampte.— Square  of  99  s  9.801*  of  999  =  998.001. 
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TJfpbtadDg  IKctliods  of  ! 
lb  mntt^  bj  li  divide  bff  «»  dOl  it  ten& 
To  mntt^  bj  li  divide  bff  fl^  oaU  ft  ten& 
To  mnlfc^  bj  H  ^^ide  I7  4,  oaU  it  teDBL 
To  mntt^  bj  H  ^vi^  t^  «,  caU  it  toDBL 
To  mnltiplx  I7  6},  divide  by  16,  oOl  it  hmidiedik 
To  multi^X  bx  Si  divide  bjr  12,  dOl  it  hnndiedfli 
To  multiply  bf  13i  divide  bj  a»  oaU  it  lraiidred& 
To  moltiplx  bf  16}.  divide  bjr  6^  caU  it  hiiiidred& 
To  multiply  bj  26,  divide  by  4  call  it  huudredfl. 
To  multiply  \^  81},  divide  by  82,  caU  it  tboa8Biid& 
To  multii^  bf  88}.  divide  1^^  8,  oaU  it  hundieda 
To  multiply  by  GO,  divide  by  2,  oall  it  hundieda. 
To  multiply  by  66},  divide  by  15,  oall  it  thomwnda. 
To  multiply  by  88},  divide  by  12,  oaU  it  thouaanda 
To  multiply  by  126.  divide  by  8,  call  it  thoo8and& 
Tomultiply  by  166},  divide  I7  6,  caU  it  thouaanda. 
To  multiply  bf  250,  divide  I7  4,  oaU  it  thonaaQd& 
To  multiply  by  888},  divide  by  8,  caU  it  thouaanda 
To  multiply  l^  87},  take  }  of  the  number,  oall  it  hundieda. 
To  multiply  l^  87},  take  }  of  the  number,  call  it  hundreds 

To  Mult^^fy  Vomben  Ending  with  6 

To  multiply  two  amall  numbers  eaoh  of  whidh  ends  in  5,  aook 
aa  86  and  75,  take  the  product  of  the  8  and  7,  inoreaae  this  by 
one-half  the  sum  of  these  figures,  and  prefix  the  result  to  261 
Thus^ 

85    5X5»25 

75    7x8e21»21  +  }<7  +  8)a26 
2^625 

To  Multiply  Any  Humber  by  21,  31,  41,  etc. 

In  multiplying  any  number  by  21,  or  81,  or  401,  or  any  num* 
ber  of  two  figures  where  the  last  is  1,  or  of  three  figures,  wherft 
the  last  two  figures  are  01,  a  good  deal  of  time  can  be  saved  bj 
abbreviating  the  ordinary  process  as  here  illustrated.  For 
281428  instance,  suppose  we  have  to  multiply  281428  by  21. 
4628460  Instead  of  putting  down  281428  with  21  under  it^ 
then  drawing  a  line,  multiplying  by  1,  then  by  2or 20» 
then  adding,  as  is  the  ordinary  custom;  all  that  ia 
'  is  simply  to  multiply  by  the  2,  placing  the  prodool 
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one  figme  to  the  left,  and  then  to  add.  Try  this  method, 
iving  81,  61,  61,  91,  201,  8001,  and  901  as  moltiplieES.  Theie  is 
a  easing  in  the  aboye  example  of  eight  flgorea. 

To  Miflt^  b7  9,  99,  999,  ete. 

It  is  easier  for  most  people  to  subtract  than  to  multiply. 
Instead  of  multiplying  by  9,  we  multiply  by  10  and  subtraot  the 
number  from  this  pxoduot. 

8759683  X  9  B  87696820 

8769682 

Product,       B  78886688 

To  multiply  by  99,  add  two  ciphers  and  subtraot;  to  multiply 
by  999,  add  three  oij^rs  and  subtract,  etc. 

The  Complement  Rule 

N.  R— The  "complement"  of  a  number  is  a  number  which 
when  added  to  it  makes  it  100.  Thus  the  complement  of  94  is 
•,of98is2. 

To  find  the  product  of  two  numbers,  as  94  and  98,  for  instance, 
multiply  their  complements  together,  and  for  the  other  two  fig- 
ures subtract  across,  either  the  2  from  the  94  or  the  6  from 
the  9a 

98  —  2 

94 -.6 

9212 

Proof  of  Multiplication  in  Ten  Seconds 

Here  is  a  simple  proof  of  multiplication  which  is  a  modifica- 
tion of  the  old  method  of  casting  out  the  nines.  The  unitate  of 
a  number  is  the  sum  of  its  digits  reduced  to  a  unit.  Note  these 
examples: 

24662  =  19e=10s=l 
898469b89  =  12«8 
400298a28B:6 
The  sum  of  the  digits  of  the  first  number  is  19;  these  digits 
added  equal  10,  and  these  added  equal  1.    Note  the  following 
aple  in  multiplication: 

262e9] 
821> 
262 
604     * 
766 
80892b27b>9 


f-J[-" 


M)  SAFE  METHODS 

The  wtOol^  of  tlie  midtiplier  b  9  ftnd  the  mtCole  Of  the  i^ 
pliottid  is  6;  6  times  9  eqfuJs  M,  and  the  wuiaU  of  64  is  t. 
Now  the  im^lale  of  the  product  Isfbondto  be9a]aOk  which  ls« 
proof  of  the  cofiectness  of  the  work.    Note  this  example: 
7  59  8  =  29  =  ll  =  a>      i^^K 
8468»16  =75-^*""® 

23794 
46688 
80899 
93794 
96811874s82=:6 

It  is  not  neoefuy  to  write  down  as  many  figmres  asare  wHt* 
ten  abora  The  unitate  of  each  number  can  easUy  be  foond 
mentally. 

Bapid  NnltfpHfri^fiP' 

When  the  unit  figures  added  equal  ten,  and  the  tens  are  alika^ 
multiply  the  units  and  set  down  the  result;  add  one  to  either 
numbers,  in  ten's  place,  and  multiply  by  the  other,  and  yoo 
have  the  product 
To  multiply  any  number  by   661,  add  8  ciphers  and  diyide  by  16. 

M  «•  <c  c<  <I    iOAl       "8  "  *'  6w 

<«  41  <«  <i  €t      125'     **    8        "         "         "         "     8L 

The  three  ciphers  increase  the  number  to  be  multiplied  one 
thousand  times»  or  two  ciphers  one  hundred  times,  and  dividing 
It  by  the  number  of  times  the  multiplier  is  oontaJned  in  100  or 
t»000  gives  the  product 


//  ^  //  ■'  1-" 
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To  Miat^ply  Blizea  VmahnB 

JMe.— 1.  Multiply  the  whole  nnmben  toffeiher. 

9.  Multiply  the  upper  whole  number  by  toe  lower  frBotloo. 

8.  Multiply  the  lower  whole  number  by  the  upper  fraotioii. 

4  Multiply  the  fraotioQS  together. 

S.  Add  the  four  pioduoliB. 

AMNiiiile.— Multiply  12}  l^  8}. 

1.  Whole  numbers  multiplied 86 

8.  Multiply  18  by  } 8 

&  MultiplySbyf 5f 

4.  Multiply}  by  {a  6-18  or I 

Add  results lio| 

To  Multiply  Two  Humbers  BMiiff  the  Same  Itaetlons 

Rule.^1.  Multiply  the  whole  numbers  together.  8} 

8.  Add  the  two  numbers  together  end  multiply  this  61 

enm  by  either  one  of  the  fractions.  -^ 

a  Multiply  the  two  fractions  together.  64 

4  Add  the  results.  10| 

Ml 
DIVISION 

Lightning  Methods  of  UvisloA 

To  dlTide  by  Ih  remove  poiift  one  place  to  left,  multiply  by  8L 

To  divide  by  8i,  remove  point  one  piaoe  to  left,  multiply  by  4 

To  divide  bv  Si,  remove  point  one  place  to  left,  multiply  bv  8. 

To  divide  by  8},  remove  point  two  places  to  left,  multiply 
by  18. 

To  divide  by  18},  remove  point  two  places  to  left,  multiply 
l>y  a 

To  divide  by  16},  remove  point  two  places  to  left,  multiply 
l>y  6. 

To  divide  by  86,  remove  point  two  places  to  left,  multiply 
1^4 

To  divide  by  88},  remove  point  two  places  to  left,  multiply 
by  8. 

To  divide  by  60,  remove  point  two  places  to  lefb  multiply 
1^8. 

To  divide  by  186.  remove  point  three  places  to  left,  multiply 
1^8. 

To  divide  by  260.  remove  point  three  places  to  left,  multiply 
17^4 

To  divide  by  888}.  remove  point  three  places  to  left,  multiply 
ey  6- 
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TMti  of  IftlyislbOil7 

Any  number  ii  dlTisible  by  8  when  the  last  flgnre  Is  even; 
diriflible  by  4  when  the  last  two  figures  are  diyisible  l^  4; 
dttvislble  l^  0  when  the  last  flgore  is  0  or  6;  divisible  by  8  when 
the  snm  of  its  figures  is  divisible  by  8;  divisible  hj  0  when  the 
sum  of  its  figures  is  divisible  by  0. 

The  prodnot  of  any  three  oonseoutive  numbers  is  divisible  hj 
8;  the  product  of  any  four  oonseoutive  numbers  is  divisible 
1^84. 

HXJLTZPUOATION  AND  DIVIBIOV  OOBEBINED 

When  it  becomes  necessary  to  multiply  two  or  more  numbem 
together,  and  divide  by  a  third,  or  by  a  product  of  a  third  and 
fourth,  it  must  be  lUeraUy  done  if  tJ^e  numben  are  prime. 

For  example:    Multiply  19  by  18  and  divide  that  product  by  7. 

This  must  be  done  at  full  length,  because  the  numbers  are 
prime;  and  in  all  such  cases  there  will  result  b,  fraction. 

But  in  actwH  butinese  the  problems  are  aim^t  all  reduceable 
1^  short  operations;  as  the  prioes  of  articles,  or  amount  called 
for,  always  corresponds  with  some  aliquot  part  of  our  scale  of 
computation.  And  when  two  or  more  of  the  numbers  are  com- 
pastte  numbers,  the  work  can  altpoya  be  contracted. 

Example.— VjMplj  876  by  7,  and  divide  that  product  by  21. 
To  obtain  the  answer,  it  is  sufficient  to  divide  875  by  8,  which 
gives  126. 

The  7  divides  the  21,  and  the  factor  8  remains  for  a  divisor. 
Here  it  becomes  necessary  to  lay  down  a  plan  of  operation. 

Draw  a  perpendicular  line  and  place  all  numbers  that  are  to 
be  multiplied  together  under  each  other,  on  the  right-hand  side, 
and  all  numbers  that  are  divisors  under  each  other,  on  the  left- 
hand  side. 

BZAMFLBS 

Multiply  140  by  86,  and  divide  that  product  by  84.  We  place 
the  numbers  thus: 

84|1^ 


86 

We  may  cast  out  equal  factors  from  each  side  of  the  line  with- 
out affecting  the  result.  In  this  case  12  will  divide  84  and  86, 
then  the  numbers  will  stand  thus: 

140 
|8 

But  7  divides  140,  and  gives  20,  which,  multiplied  by  8,  gives 
60  for  the  result 
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»l 


Multiply  4788  by  88,  and  divide  that  prodaot  bj  1& 

14788 
98 
Three  times  4788  must  be  the  result 
Multiply  80  by  0,  that  prodaot  by  81,  and  divide  the  whole  bf 
the  product  of  60  X  6  X  14 

8  ff  I  W  4 

6      9 
2  W  I  ??  8 
(n  the  above  divide  60  and  80  by  80,  and  14  and  81  l^  7,  and 
those  numbers  will  stand  oanoeled  as  above^  with  8  and  4,  8 
and  3,  at  their  sides. 

Now,  the  prodact8x6x2,  on  the  divisor  side,  is  equal  to  4 
times  9  on  the  other,  and  the  remaining  8  is  the  result. 

FR40TI0N8 

rhe  reciprooal  of  a  number  is  a  unit  divided  by  the  numbet. 
Thereoiprooalof  a  fraction  is  the  fraction  inverted.  Tbreduoe 
two  or  more  fractions  to  a  common  denominator,  multiply  all 
the  denominators  except  its  own  for  a  new  numerator  and 
multiply  all  the  denominators  together  for  a  common  denomi- 
eator 

ADDITION  OF  FRAOTIONB 

If  the  fractions  have  not  a  common  denominator,  reduce  them 
CO  a  common  denominator,  then  add  the  numerators  and  plaos 
the  sum  over  the  common  denominator. 

8    8    8     40+45+84      108      49 
Add       I     I    «  ■        »1— 

8    4    6  60  60       60 

Here  8X4X5  or  60  is  the  common  denominator 

SXTBTllAOnON  OF  FRAOPTIONS 

Reduce  the  fractions  to  a  common  denominator,  subtract  the 
Qumerators  and  place  their  difference  over  the  common 
denominator.  Subtract  }  from  }.  Here  the  common  denomi- 
nator is  8  X  4  s=  12,  and  the  difference  of  the  numerators  1,  henoe 
^  is  the  answer 

MULTIFUOATION  OF  FRAOHOMS 

Multiply  the  numerators  for  a  new  numerator  and  the  denom- 
inators for  a  new  denominator. 

Multiply  }X  }=sA^i  the  answer.  8  X  4  is  the  new  denoi»< 
Inator.  and  2  X  8  is  the  new  numerator. 
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DIVISION  OF  FRACTIONS 


Invert  the  terms  of  the  divisor  and  proceed  as  in  multipli- 
cation. 

Inverting  the  divisor  tells  how  many  times  the  divisor  is 
contained  in  one^  as  %  inverted  equals  4/8,  the  number  of 
times  %  is  contamed  in  1. 


RULES  AND  EXAMPLES  FOR  VARIOUS 

BUSINESS  OPERATIONS 

Such  As:    Commission,  Discounts,  Profit  and  Loss, 
Taxes,  Insurance,  Partial  Payments,  eto. 

GOBOaSSION 

To  Find  the  Oommiasion,  the  Gost  or  Selling  Price  and 
Per  Gent  of  Gommiaslon  Being  Given 

Rule. — Multiply  the  cost  or  selling  price  by  the  rate  per 
cent  of  commission. 

Example. — How  much  commission  will  be  due  an  agent  who 
buys  $9,000  worth  of  coal  on  a  commission  of  6  per  cent? 

operation 

$9,000=Investment  or  base. 
.06=Percent  of  commission. 


$460.00=Coinmission  or  percentage. 

Explanation. — Since  the  rate  of  commission  is  5  per  cent, 
the  whole  commission  due  the  agent  will  be  5  per  cent  of  the 
investment,  $9,000,  or  $460. 

To  Find  the  Investment  or  Gross  Sales,  the  Gommission 
and  Per  Gent  of  Gommission  Being  Given 

Rule. — Divide  the  commission  by  the  rate  per  cent  of  com- 
mission. 

Example. — If  an  agent's  rate  of  commission  is  8  per  cent, 
what  value  of  goods  must  he  sell  to  earn  a  commission  of  $75? 

Com. 
3<^r=.03  I  $75.00 


$2,500 


Explanation. — Since  the  agent's  commission  is  8  per  cent, 
he  earns  3  cents  by  selling  $1  worth  of  goods;  the  value  of  the 
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goods  told,  therafoie,  most  be  as  tobhj  times  91  as  8  oenfti  If 
oontamed  times  in  976,  which  is  2,600  times,  and  8^600  times  tl 
k  12,600. 

To  nnd  the  Xnvestmant  and  Oammission  When  Both  an 
Indnded  in  a  Remittance  bj  the  Piiqc^ 

JSii2e.^DiTide  the  remittanoe  by  1  plus  the  rate  per  oenft  el 
oommission. 

Example,^li  11,060  is  sent  to  a  Syraoose  agent  for  the  pur- 
chase of  salt,  how  much  will  he  invest,  his  rate  of  commission 
being  6  per  centt 

OFSR^TION 

81.00  a  Investment.  81.06)11,060 

.05«Coinmianon.  91,000,  Snm  invested 

91.06*0  Aotpal  cost  to  principal  of  each  in  salt, 

dollar  invested  by  agent. 
A^p^ana^ion.— For  each  dollar  invested  the  principal  sappUes 
the  dollar  invested  and  6  cents  for  the  agent's  services,  therefoce 
the  agent  will  invest  only  as  many  dollars  in  salt  as  91  plus  6 
cents,  or  91.06,  is  contained  times  in  91,060,  or  1,000  times»  hence 
the  investment  91,000. 

DI8JOU1IT8 

Discomit  is  the  allowance  made  from  the  amoont  of  a  debt,  a 
note,  or  other  obligation,  or  a  deduction  from  the  price  of  goods 
for  pajrment  before  it  is  due. 

Trade  Discount  is  the  allowance  made  by  manufaoturera  and 
merchants  upon  their  fixed  or  list  prices. 

When  there  is  more  than  one  trade  discount  th^  are  known 
BB  diBOOwnt  Beries. 

Trade  discount  is  computed  by  the  rules  of  percentage  on  the 
market  price  as  a  base.  When  a  series  of  discounts  is  allowed, 
the  first  only  is  so  computed,  and  in  every  subsequent  discount 
the  remainder  after  each  preceding  discount  is  regazded  as  the 


To  rind  the  Selling  Price,  the  List  Price  and  Diseonnt 
^  Series  Being  Given 

Etom|)fo.— The  list  price  of  a  carriage  is  9260,  what  is  the  n 
selling  prioe,  if  a  discount  of  40  per  cent  is  allowedt 
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OFBBAIION 

.40e3Peroentof  diaoountb  100  =  Disoonnt. 

tloaOOsDiflooimi.  flOO  «  Net  selling  prioe. 

Aj^tonaKoik^Slnoe  the  diaooimt  is  40  per  cent  and  the  list 
price  or  base  is  I860,  the  disoonnt  to  be  deducted  will  be  40  per 
oent,or|100.    The  net  price  will  be  1860*1100  «•!(». 

True  Discount 

Tme  Discount  is  the  difference  between  the  taoe  of  a  debt  d«e 
at  a  fatnre  time  and  its  present  worth. 

The  Pxesent  Worth  of  a  debt  payable  at  a  fatnre  time  without 
interest  is  its  Talue  now;  hence  is  snoh  a  som  as  being  pat  at 
simple  interest  at  the  legal  rate  will  amount  to  the  given  debt 
wh^  it  becomes  due. 

To  Vind  the  Present  Worth  and  Ttae  Discount 

Example.'^Fiad  the  present  worth  and  true  discount  of  a 
daim  for  1871.68  due  2  years  8  months  hence,  at  6  per  cent  per 


u 


OFBBATION 

I    .186  et  Interest  on  $1  for  8  yrs.  8  mo.  at  6  per 

1. 186  ■■  Amount. 
871.68  ••-1.1868 1768^  present  worth. 
871.68  —  8768  »|108.68rtrue  discount 

EsgoUmaHon.'-^The  aniount  of  the  debt  at  the  end  of  2  years  8 
months  is  1871.68,  and  since  fl  would  in  that  time  at  6  per  cent 
amount  to  11 186,  the  present  worth  must  be  as  many  times  fl 
as  11.186  is  contained  times  in  $871.68,  or  $768.  If  the  face  ia 
1871.68  and  its  present  worth  is  only  1768,  the  true  discount  will 
be  8871.68  minus  1768,  or  llOaOS. 

J2ttZ&«— Diyide  tiie  amount  of  the  debt  at  its  maturity  by  one 
dollar  plus  its  interest  for  the  giTon  time  and  rate  and  the 
quotient  will  be  the  present  worth.  Subtract  the  present  worth 
item  the^amount  and  the  remainder  will  be  the  true  discount. 

Bank  Discount 

Baiik  Discount  is  a  deduction  from  the  sum  due  upon  a  negc^ 
tiable  paper  at  its  maturity  for  the  cashing  or  buy.    '*ofi 
'  Iwf ore  tt  becQmes  dnei 
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The  diteouni  ma/  be  a  fixed  sam,  but  is  nmmSkj  the  intorart  «l 
the  legal  zate  taken  in  adTiinoei  Bakk  dimomU  is  nsnalfy  raok- 
oned  on  a  basis  of  800  dagrs  a  jear. 

The  time  in  bank  disoonnt  is  always  the  nunber  of  days  from 
the  date  of  disooonting  to  the  date  of  maturity. 

The  term  of  dUeouni  is  the  time  the  note  has  to  ran  affeer 
being  disooonted. 

Hotes  containing  an  interest  clanse  will  bear  interest  from 
date  to  maturity  unlesB  other  time  be  speoifled. 

Hon-Interest  Beszing  Hotes  become  interest  bearing  if  not 
paid  at  maturity. 

The  maturity  of  a  note  or  draft  is  indicated  by  using  a  short 
vertical  line  with  the  date  on  which  the  note  or  draft  is  nomi- 
nally due  on  the  left  and  the  date  of  maturity  on  the  right: 
thus,  Not.  21—24. 

To  Find  the  Discount  and  Proceeds,  the  Taee  of  a  Hote» 

Time  and  Eafee  Per  Oent  of  Discount  Befaig  Given 

ANim|>2e.— Find  the  bank  discount  and  proceeds  of  a  note  for 
1080  due  in  88  days.at  8  per  cent. 

OPEaATION 

1680.00  sf^MM. 

8.09  =s  Discount  for  88  day& 
1678.91 »  Proceeds. 

Eocplanation.^The  bank  discount  of  a  note  being  its  interest 
for  the  time  plus  grace  and  the  proceeds  being  the  fiioe  of  a  note 
minus  the  bank  discount,  it  is  only  necessary  to  compute  the 
interest  on  the  face  for  the  full  time  to  obtain  the  discount  and 
to  subtract  such  discount  from  the  face  to  find  the  proceeds: 
thus,  88.09  being  the  discount,  1680  minus  88.09  equals  1678.91 
proceed& 

i^iUe.— Compute  the  interest  for  the  time  and  rate  for  the  bank 
discount,  and  subtract  this  bank  discount  from  the  faos  of  the 
note  to  find  the  proceeds. 

To  Find  the  Face  of  a  Hote,  the  Proceeds,  Time  and  Bate 

Per  Oent  of  Discount  Being  Given 

JEricamp^e.— What  must  be  the  face  of  a  note,  payable  in  60 
days,  that  when  discounted  at  8  per  oent  the  proceeds  may  be 

vm.m 
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OPERATION 

$1.00  Bs  Face  of  note  of  n. 
.  0106  =s  Disoonnt  of  note  of  II. 
.9895  ss  Prooeeds  of  note  of  |1. 
$678.91  •*•  .9896  =  |680  faoe  required. 

EaqolanaHon.^lf  the  disooont  of  |1  at  6  per  oent  for  dS  dayi 
is  1.0106,  the  prooeeds  of  |1  of  the  note  would  be  |1  minus  1.0106, 
or  1.9895,  and  if  .the  proceeds  of  |1  are  11.9895  it  would  require 
as  many  dollars  taoe  of  note  to  give  $673.91  as  $.9896  are  con- 
tained times  in  $678.91,  or  $680. 

ihiZ6.^Diyide  the  proceeds  of  a  note  by  the  prooeeds  of  one 
dollar  for  the  given  rate  and  time. 

PBOFTT  AMD  L088 

Profit  and  Loss  treats  of  gains  or  losses  in  business  tran8a<> 
tions. 

The  gro88  or  fall  cost  of  an  article  is  its  first  oost  increased  by 
all  outlays  incident  to  its  purchase  and  holding  to  date  of  sale. 

The  Net  Selling  Priee  is  the  gross  selling  price,  less  all  charges 
Incident  to  its  sale. 

To  Find  the  Profit  and  Loss*  the  Oost  and  Bate  Being  Oiven. 

Example. — ^An  agent  paid  $95  for  a  reaper  and  sold  it  at  » 
profit  of  18  per  cent.    What  was  his  gain? 

OPERATION 

$96.00  B=  Cost 

.18  B3  Per  cent  of  gain. 
$17. 10  =s  Gain. 

Erplanation.— Since  the  agent  gained  18  per  cent  or  18  cent* 
on  $1,  on  the  $96  of  cost  he  would  gain  95  times  $.18,  or  $17.10. 
i2uZ«.— 'Multiply  the  cost  by  the  rata 

To  Find  the  Oost,  the  Oain  or  Loss  and  the  Bate  of  Gain 

or  Loss  Being  Oiven 
i2t«2e.  ^Divide  the  gain  or  loss  by  the  per  cent  of  gain  oi:  loss 

To  Find  the  Bate  of  Profit  or  Loss,  the  Oost  and  the  Profit 
or  Loss  Being  Given 
J2t4e.— Divide  the  profit  or  loss  by  the  oost 

To  Find  the  Oost,  the  SeUing  Price  and  the  Bate  Per  Oent 
of  Profit  or  Loss  Being  Given 

ihile^.— Divide  the  selling  price  by  1  plus  the  rate  of  gain. 
Divide  the  selling  price  by  1  minus  the  rate  of  loss. 
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TAXES 

To  nnd  a  Prop«rty  Tax 

Example. — The  rate  of  taxation  in  the  city  of  Des  Moines, 
Iowa,  is  1%.    What  amount  of  tax  must  a  person  pay,  whose 
personal  property  is  valued  at  (17,600,  and  who  owns  real 
estate  assessed  at  (24,900? 
$17,500 
24,900 


(42,400  X. 01%  =  $742. 

Explanation. — Since  his  total  valuation  was  (42,400,  and  the 
rate  of  taxation  1%  per  cent,  his  tax  would  be  1%  per  cent  of 
142,400,  or  (742. 

Rule, — Multiply  the  total  assessed  value  by  the  rate  per  cent 
of  taxation. 

INSUBANOE 

To  nnd  the  Oost  of  Znsoranoe 

Example^^The  stock  in  a  store  is  insured  for  (760.  What 
is  the  cost  of  insurance  for  one  year  at  1%  per  cent  premium 
if  (1J26  is  charged  for  the  policy? 

OPERATION 

(760  =  Amount  insured. 
.016  =  Per  cent  of  premimn* 
(11.26  =  Premium. 

1.25  =  Cost  of  policy. 
(12.50  =  Full  cost  of  insurance. 
ExplanaUan.'^mce  the  amount  insured  is  the  base,  and 
the  per  cent  of  premium  the  rate,  if  the  amount  is  multiplied 
by  the  rate  the  product,  (11.25,  will  be  the  premium;  adding 
(1.25,  cost  of  policy  =  (12.50,  the  full  cost. 

Rule, — Multiply  the  amount  of  insurance  by  the  rate  per 
cent  of  premium,  and  add  extra  charges,  if  any. 

To  Find  the  Amount  Insured,  the  Premium  and  Per  Oent 
of  Premium  Being  Oiven 

Aiile.-^From  the  full  cost  of  insurance  subtract  the  extra 
charges,  if  any;  divide  the  remainder  by  the  per  cent  of  pre- 
mium, and  the  quotient  will  be  the  face  of  the  policy. 
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INTEREST 
Legal  PointB  Ooncamiiiff  XaterMt 

1  Intintt  is  money  paid  for  the  use  of  money.    If  one  bof 
cows  mon^  promising  to  repay  it  with  an  additional  amount, 
the  sum  borrowed  is  oalled  the  prineipcU,  the  additional  amount 
interett    It  is  usually  stated  as  so  much  per  oent,  i.e.»  so  m%ny 
doUazs  of  interest  for  every  hundred  dollars  of  prinoipaL 

8.  When  Allowed.— Interest  is  allowed  (1)  when  it  is  expressly 
oontraoted  for,  (2)  when  snoh  an  agreement  is  implied,  (8)' when 
a  debt  has  become  due  but  remains  unpaid. 

The  most  oommon  instance  in  the  first  dass  is  where  money  it 
borrowed.  The  debtor  usually  expressly  agrees  to  pay  the  debt 
and  interest. 

The  second  class  is  ^^lere  money  is  borrowed  and  the  agree- 
ment to  pay  interest  is  implied  from  the  nature  of  the  business 
or  the  usual  custom. 

The  third  dass  relates  to  the  interest  accruing  after  the  debt 
becomes  due,  and  it  is  a  general  rule  that  one  who  ftdls  to  pay 
mon^  due  must  also  pay  interest  upon  it  up  to  the  time  he  does 

pay. 

8.  Vsniy.— Many  of  the  States  forbid  any  one  to  give  or 
feceiye  more  than  a  stated  rate  of  interest  This  rate  dilQPers  in 
the  different  States,  varying  firom  6  to  12  per  cent  The  taking 
of  a  higher  rate  than  that  allowed  by  the  law  is  usury;  thus 
mmtrp  it  tmlattful  intereet, 

i.  Legal  Bate.— Every  State  has  established  a  certain  rate 
which  shall  be  the  rate  of  interest  in  all  those  cases  where  the 
parties  have  not  fixed  their  own  rate.  This  is  oalled  the  legal 
rate,  and  in  most  States  it  is  6  per  cent  per  annum.  See  Interett 
Lowe  a$ui  StahUee  of  IdmUatUm. 

A  promise  to  '^pay  llOO  and  interest'*  means  interest  at  the 
legal  iste  of  the  State  in  which  the  payment  is  to  be  mada 

6.  Penally  ef  Usury.— Some  penalty  is  inflicted  upon  the  one 
who  takes  usury,  i.e.»  upon  the  lender,  not  upon  the  borrower. 
It  varies  in  the  different  States,  but  is  usiudly  one  of  three 
kinds:  (1)  the  forfeiture  of  the  usurious  interest  i.e.,  all  above 
the  lawful  rate;  (2)  the  forfeiture  of  all  the  interest;  or  (8)  the 
forfeiture  of  both  principal  and  interest 

In  a  State  where  the  first  rule  is  adopted,  the  lender  who  has 
tat  atan  usurious  rate  may  recover  the  principal  and  interest 
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at  the  legal  rate;  where  the  second  is  adopted  only  the  money 
he  lent;  and  where  the  third  is  adopted  not  even  that.  See 
Interest  Laws. 

6.  Book  AccountSr— Interest  may  be  charged  on  book 
accounts,  when  it  is  known  to  the  customer  that  it  is  a  common 
practice  of  the  seller  to  charge  interest;  but  not  until  the 
statement  is  rendered. 

7.  Judgments. — ^Interest  upon  a  judgment  dates  from 
the  time  the  judgment  was  rendered.  Debts  for  board  and 
lodging,  where  there  was  no  price  or  time  of  payment  fixed, 
will  not  draw  interest  until  they  are  reduced  to  Judgments. 

8.  Administrators,  Executors.  Guardians  and  Trustees 
may  be  char^ped  interest  upon  all  trust  funds  in  their  hands 
after  their  failure  to  invest  them  within  a  reasonable  time. 

9.  Oopartnership.— If  a  partner  withdraws  money  from 
the  funds  belonging  to  the  firm,  for  private  use,  he  will  be 
liable  for  interest  on  the  same. 

10.  Policy  of  Insurance. — ^If  loss  occurs  under  a  policy  of 
insurance,  it  bears  interest  from  the  time  it  is  due  according 
to  the  terms  of  the  policy. 

11.  Oompound  interest  is  not  collectible  by  law.  When 
interest  has  accumulated  and  become  payable,  an  agreement 
that  it  shall  be  added  to  the  principal  thus  formed  win  usually 
be  deemed  legal 

Lightning  Method  for  Oalculating  Interest 
This  is  probably  the  shortest  and  simplest  method  known. 
Multiply  the  principal  by  the  number  of  days,  and 
For    4  per  cent,  divide  by  90 

«  g        «         it  I*  a     nn 

"  6        "         "  "  "     60 

It  n        ti  ti  «  «      rn 

8      "       "  "        "    45 

«  A  <(  «  it  U       At^ 

"     10      "       "  "       "    36 

it     3L2      "       "  **        "    30 

Example. — What  is  the  interest  on  (450  for  1  month  and  10 
days  at  8  per  cent? 

Solution, — 450  X  40  -t-  45=^4.00.    Ans.    Interest 

BANKERS'  METHOD 

To  Find  the  Interest  on  Any  Sum  at  Six  Per  Oent  for  Any 
Number  of  Dajrs 

Rule. — Remove  the  decimal  point  two  places  to  the  left,  and 
you  have  the  interest  for  60  days. 

Example. — ^What  is  the  interest  on  $260  for  60  days  at  6  per 
cent? 

Principal,  (250.    Interest,  (2.50. 

When  the  time  is  more  or  less  than  60  dajrs,  first  find  the 
interest  for  60  days,  and  from  that  to  the  time  required. 


87» 


Ibr  190  dam  mnltiplT  bj  9 
•*     90^^    addf^itMlt 

**    90   **     dMdeby  % 
«*     15    •«  ••      •*    i. 

What  is  the  interest  on  1790  tar  76  (lays  at  6  per  OMilt 
$7.90.  interest  tar  60  days. 
1.80,       "        ••  16    '^ 

|9l00,  interest  tar  76  days. 

Oiacelation  Method 

Aitft-^Flaoe  the  principal,  the  rate,  and  the  time  in  mowihk 
on  the  right  of  a  Tertioal  line,  and  19  on  the  left;  or,  if  the  time 
Is  short  and  contains  days,  reduoe  to  days,  and  place  800  on  the 
left  After  oanoeling  equal  factors  on  both  sides  of  the  line,  the 
product  of  the  remaining  fiurtors  on  the  right,  dirided  by  the 
laotor,  if  any,  on  the  left,  will  give  the  required  interest 

To  find  the  intereBtof$184.80forl  year  6monthsat6  per  cent 

OFBRATION 


ff 


.05 
17 
918.09,  An9. 


iliia||ri<^-tl8180X.06  ^tcb  the  interest  for  1  year  or  n 
months,  which  diTided  Inr  19  gives  the  interest  for  1  month;  the 
quotient  multiplied  by  l7,  the  number  of  months  in  1  year  9 
months,  sires  $18.09,  the  interest  required. 

To  flnathe  interest  of  1940  for  9  months  18  days  at  Tperoent 

0FEBA3I0N 

.07 
8|10:99 


AnuOgHB.'^^m  X  .07  ffives 


_      _  I  the  interest  tar  1  year  or  860  day% 

which  diyided  by  860'giVes  the  interest  for  1  day;  the  quotient 
multiplied  by  78,  the  number  of  days  in  9  months  18  days,  giver 
88.64,  the  required  interest 

To  find  the  interest  of  1606  for  98  days  at  1  per  cent  a  month 
Off  $895.90  at  i  per  cent  a  month  for  68  days. 

OPEBATION  OPBRATIOir 


ft 


If 


511107.88 
l»LSft,An$. 


||^.^^]ft 

68 
15.191.  itna 
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INTEREST  TABLES 


rthe  following  interest  tables,  interest  is  computed  to  millB 
to  insure  greater  accuracy. 

The  interest  at  any  other  rate  can  easily  be  found.  Inter- 
est at  4  per  cent  is  ^  of  interest  at  8  per  cent.  Double  In- 
terest at  5  per  cent  and  you  have  interest  at  10  per  cent,  etc. 

The  interest  is  given  in  hundreds  of  dollars.  To  find  the 
interest  on  (10,  (20,  etc.,  move  decimal  points  one  place  to  the 
left.  To  find  interest  on  (1,  (2,  etc,  move  decimal  point  two 
places  to  the  left. 

EXAMPLE: 

FIND  THa   INTBRB8T   ON    $165    FOR    ONB    YKAR    FIVB   MONTHS    SlXTBBM 
DATS   AT  f^lVB  P3BR   CBNT. 

Interest  on  $100  for  one  year $5.00 

"       60 3.00 

5  "      "        "    25 

"     100     "     five  months 2.08 

"       60     "       "  "        1.25 

5 10 

"         **     100  "    sixteen  days 22 

"         "       60  "  "  "     13 

6  "  "  "     01 

Total    Interest $12.04 


INTEREST 
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Q^ 

9100 

»S00 

$800 

«40O 

$500 

$600 

$700 

$800 

$900 

1 

,€19 

,039 

.058 

.078 

.097 

.IIT 

■    -130 

.166 

.1711 

2 

,039 

,078 

-117 

J56 

-194 

,233 

^  .272 

,311 

.350 

3 

.058 

.117 

.176 

.233 

,292 

.  ,350 

,408 

,467 

.525 

4 

.078 

.156 

.233, 

,311 

,389 

.467 

^  ,644 

.622 

,700 

5 

.097 

J94 

.292 

,389 

,486 

,  .583 

.681 

.778 

,87$ 

6 

.117 

.233 

-350 

.467 

,5SH 

,700 

^  .817 

,933 

1.050 

1 

-130 

,272 

-408 

,644 

,681 

.  .817 

,953 

1,086 

1.225 

a 

,156 

,311 

.467 

.622 

.778 

.933 

1,089 

1.244 

1.400 

9 

.175 

,350 

,525 

-700 

,875 

1.050 

1.225 

1,400 

1,675 

10 

.194 

.389 

-583 

,778 

.972 

M6T 

1.361 

1,556 

1,750 

11 

.214 

.428 

.642 

-856 

1,069 

1.283 

1,497 

1,711 

1.925 

1? 

,233 

.4G7 

.700 

-933 

1,167 

1.400 

1,633 

1,867 

2.100 

13 

.253 

.506 

,758 

1,011 

1,264 

1.517 

1.769 

2,022 

2.275 

14 

/^72 

.544 

,817 

1,089 

1,361 

1,633 

1,906 

2.178 

?,450 

U 

.292 

-583 

.875 

1,167 

1,458 

1-750 

2.042 

2,333 

2.625 

u 

.311 

.622 

,933| 

1,244 

1,556 

1.867 

2,178 

2,489 

2,800 

n 

.331 

.661 

.992 

1,322 

1-653 

1.983 

2,314 

2,644 

2,975 

18 

.350 

.700 

L050; 

1.400 

1.750 

2.100 

2-450 

2,800 

3.150 

10 

.369 

,739 

1,108 

1.478 

1,847 

2.217 

2.686 

2.956 

3,325 

20 

.389 

.778 

1,167 

1.556 

1.944 

2,333 

2-722 

3,111 

3,500 

21 

.408 

.817 

1,225 

1,633 

2-042 

2.450 

2.858 

3.267 

3,675 

22 

,428 

.656 

1,283 

1.711 

2.139 

2.567 

2.994 

3,422 

3,860 

2a 

-447 

,894 

1,342 

1,789 

2,236 

2,683 

3,131 

3.57S 

4.025 

24 

Ml 

,933 

1,400 

1,867 

2.333 

2.80O 

3.267 

3,733 

4,200 

25 

!    .486 

.972 

1.458 

1.&14 

2,431 

2.917 

3,403 

3.889 

4.37$ 

26 

,506 

1.011 

1,517 

2.022 

2.528 

3.033 

3.6.19 

4.044 

4,5M> 

27 

.525 

1,050 

1.575 

2,100 

2,625 

3.150 

3.675 

4,200 

4.725 

28 

.544 

1.089 

1,033 

2.178 

2,722 

3.267 

3-811 

4,366 

t.90O 

29 

.564 

1,128 

.1-692 

2.256 

2,819 

3,383 

3-947 

4,511 

5-075 

-583 

1.167 

1.750' 

2.333 

2.917 

3,500 

4,083 

4,667 

5.260 

1,167 

2,333 

3,500 

:  4.667 

5,8,13 

7,000 

8,167 

9,333 

10.600 

1-750 

3.600 

5.2-^0 

7.000 

8.750 

10,500 

12,250 

14.000 

15.756 

2.333 

4.667 

7,000 

9,333 

11,667 

14.000 

16,333 

18,667 

21,000 

2.917 

5,833 

8,750 

11,667 

14,583 

17,500 

20.417 

3§.607 

26.250 

3.600 

7,000 

10,500 

14.000 

17,500 

21.000 

24,500 

31.600 

i,083 

8.167 

12,260 

16,3,13 

20,417 

24.500 

28.583 

36,750 

4,667 

9.333 

14.000 

18,667 

23,333 

28.000 

32.667 

37.333 

42,000 

6-250 

10,500 

15,750 

21,00fi 

26,250 

31,600:36,750 

42,000 

47.260 

5-833 

11.667 

17.500 

23.333 

29.167 

35.000|40,833 

46.667 

62.600 

Tctt 

6.417 

12.833 

19.250 

25,667 

33,083 

38.60044.917 

51,333 

67.750 

1,000 

14.000 

21-000 

2S,000 

35.000 

42,00049.000 

56.000 

63.000 
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•^ 

9100 

fSOO 

$300 

$400 

fSOO 

«€00 

tTOO 

i800 

iiott 

1 

.022 

.044 

.067 

.089 

,111 

.133 

•166 

.178 

.20a 

t 

.044 

.08& 

J  33 

,m 

,222 

.267 

*311 

.856 

.m 

s 

,067 

.133 

,200 

.267 

,333 

.400 

.467 

.633 

,600 

4 

,06y 

,17^ 

,267, 

,366 

,444 

.633 

.622 

.711 

.900 

5 

ail 

.222 

,333 

.444 

,656 

,667 

*778 

,889 

1,000 

6 

.133 

.267 

,400 

-533 

.667 

.800 

.933 

1,007 

1.200 

7 

.156 

,311 

,467 

.622 

.778 

.933 

1.089 

1,244 

1.400 

fi 

.178 

,356 

,633 

,711 

.880 

1,067 

1,244 

1,422 

1.600 

« 

.200 

.400 

.600 

-800 

1.000 

1.200 

1.4oy 

1,C00 

1-800 

10 

.222 

.444 

,667 

.889 

1.111 

1,333 

1,656 

1,77S 

3,000 

11 

.244 

.489 

,733 

.978 

1.222 

1,467 

1,^711 

1.956 

2-20O 

12 

Ml 

,633 

.800 

1,067 

.1,333 

1,600 

1,867 

2.133 

2.400 

la 

.m 

.578 

,867 

l.l.-so 

K444 

1.733 

2,022 

2. 311 

2.600 

14 

,311 

,622 

,933 

1,244 

1,556 

1.867 

2,178 

2AS9 

2.800 

IS 

-333 

.667 

1,000 

1,333 

1-667 

2.000 

2,333 

2.667 

3,000 

le 

,366 

,71] 

1.067 

1,422 

1.778 

2,133 

2,489 

2.844 

3.200 

17 

,378 

.756 

1,133 

1,511 

1.889 

2.267 

2.644 

3,022 

3.400 

J8 

,400 

,800 

1,200 

1.600 

2-0O0 

2.400 

2,800 

3,200 

3.600 

19 

.422 

.844 

1.267 

1,689 

2.111 

2.633 

2,956 

3.378 

3.80O 

SO 

.444 

M^ 

1,333 

1,778 

2,222 

2-667 

3,111 

3.656 
3,733 

4,000 

21 

,467 

.933 

1.400 

1.8C7 

2.333 

2.800 

3.267 

4.200 

22 

Am 

,978 

1.467 

1,950 

2,444 

2.933 

3.422 

3.911 

4,400 

23 

.511 

1,022 

1.C33 

2.044 

2,556 

3,067 

3  578 

4,089 

4,600 

24 

.633 

1,067 

1,600 

2.133 

2.667 

3,200 

3.733 

4,267 

4,100 

2$ 

.556 

IJll 

1.667 

2-222 

2,776 

3,333 

3-889 

4,444 

5.000 

26 

.578 

1.156 

1.733 

2,311 

2,889 

3/467 

4-044 

4.622 

6-200 

2T 

.600 

1.200 

1.800 

2,400 

3,000 

3.600 

4,200 

4,8ti0 

6,400 

28 

,622 

1,244 

1,867 

2,489 

3.111 

3.733 

4,356 

4-978 

6.600 

2fl 

,644 

1,289 

1,933 

2.578 

3.222 

3.867 

4,611 

5.156 

6.S0O 

ibi. 

,667 

1.333 

2.000 

2,667 

a.  333' 

4.000 

4.667 

5,333 

6.000 

1.333 

2,667 

4.000 

5,333 

6.6G7 

8,000 

9.333 

10.667,12,000 

2.OO0 

4.0O0 

6,000 

8,000 

10,000 

12,000 

14.000 

lG,0OiiSl8,00O 

2.667 

6.333 

8.000 

10.667 

13.3,33 

16,000 

18,667 

21,333 

24.000 

3.333 

6,667 

10.000 

13.333 

16.667 

20,000 

23,333 

26,667 

30.000 

4,000 

8.000 

12.000 

16.000 

20.000 

24,000 

28,000 

32.000 

36.000 

4.667 

0,333 

14  mo 

18.667 

23,333 

28.000 

32,667 

37.333 

42,000 

6.333 

10,667 

16.000 

21,333 

26.607 

32,000 

37-333 

42.667 

48,000 

6.0O0 

12,000 

18-OOOJ24.000 

,'iO,000 

36.000 

42.000 

48.00(» 

54,000 

10 

6,667 

13.333 

20.000,26,667 

33,333 

40-000 

46.667 

53.333 

60,000 

11 

7.333 

14,667 

22,000 

29.333 

36,667 

44,000 

51,333 

58,667 

66,000 

8.000 

16.000 

24,000 

32,000 

40,000 

48.000 

56.000 

64.000 

72,000 
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SAFE   METHODS 


How  Money  Grows  at  Interest 

If  one  dollar  be  invested  and  the  interest  added  to  the  pdndpal  annually, 
at  the  rates  named,  we  shall  have  the  following  result  as  the  accumulatioB 
li  one  hundred  years. 

One  dollar,  100  years  at  1  per  cent $       2.75 

One  dollar,  100  years  at  2  per  cent 7.25 

One  dollar,  100  years  at  3  per  cent 19.25 

One  dollar,  100  years  at  4  per  cent .50.25 

One  dollar,  100  years  at  5  per  cent 131 .50 

One  dollar,  100  years  at  6  per  cent 340.00 

One  dollar,  100  years  at  7  per  cent 868.00 

One  dollar,  100  years  at  8  per  cent 2,203.00 

Time  in  which  Money  Donbles 


C^  Simple  Int. 


2 

i* 

4* 


60  years. 

40  years. 

33  yrs.  4  mos. 

28yrs.208da. 

25  years. 

22  yrs.  81  da. 


Comp.  Int. 


35  years. 
28  3rrs.  26  da. 
23  yrs.  164  da. 
20  yrs.  54  da. 
17  yrs.  246  da. 
15  yrs.  273  da. 


Per 

C't.     Simple  Int. 


20  years. 
16  yrs.  8  mos. 
14  yrs.  104  da. 
12f-years. 
11  yrs.  40  da. 
10  years. 


Comp.  Int. 


14  yrs.  75  da. 
11  yrs.  31^  da. 
10  yrs.  80  da. 
0  yrs.  2  lays;. 
8  yrs.  16  days^ 
7  yrs.  lOu  da. 


Table  Showing  Nnmber  of  Days  Between  Two  Dates 


To»- 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

59 
28 

Apr. 

90 

69 
3i 
305 
335 
304 
274 
243 
212 
382 
161 
121 

May 

120 
89 
61 
30 

June 

161 

120 

92 

61 

31 

July 

lai 

150 

122 

91 

81 

30 

365 

334 

303 

273 

242 

212 

Autf. 

212 

181 

163 

122 

92 

61 

31 

365 

334 

304 

273 

243 

Sep. 

243 

212 

1S4 

163 

123 

62 

62 

31 

■366 

335 

304 

274 

Oct. 

273 
242 
214 

183 
163 

132 
92 
61 
30 

not: 

304 

273 

245 

214 

1S4 

163 

123 

92 

61 

31 

Dec- 

January. 
Februfy 
M^nih.. 

£  June»  . . 
^  July  , , . 

Auguil. 

Sept 

October. 

Nov.... 

D€C. 

365 

334 

306 

276 

2^5 

214 

IS4 

153 

122 

02 

%l 

31 

31 
305 
337 
30ft 
276 
245 
215 
1S4 
153 
123 
92 
62 

334 
309 

366 
334 
304 
273 
243 
212 
181 
151 
120 
90 

275 
244 

366 
334 
30^ 
273 
242 
212 
ISl 
Ifil 

2H 

365 
335 
304 
273 
243 
212 
182 

183 

153 

123 

9M 

306 
334 

304 

61 

30 

365 

For  erample:  From  any  date  In  July  to  the  same  date  In  February  therft 
Are  215  days.  When  the  day  of  the  month  to  which  you  ooimt  is  latbb* 
ttdd  the  difference;  if  eabusr,  subtract  it.  Thus,  from  January  1  to  May  1 
are  120  days;  to  the  llth  of  May  it  is  10  days  more;  while  from  January  11 
Co  May  1  it  is  10  days  less.  In  Leap  Years  add  1  day  if  the  last  day  of  Feb- 
ruary is  included  in  the  given  time. 

Dividing  the  table  diagonally  by  short  horizontal  lines,  the  numben 
below  show  the  days  to  a  date  in  the  year  (oUowing,  and  numbers  above  to  a 
date  within  the  same  year* 
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ExpLA^eATiONS-— Tbo  rate  per  Week  wlU  be  fouad  Iq  th© 
top  llQoe,  and  the  Time,  In  the  middi©  oolumns.  For  eJEaniple, 
M  17  per  week,  tb©  wa«e«  for  4^,'i  <3aj8  will  amouDt  to  $5.26. 

Tho  third  line  (In  ilaUc  flg-urea)  shoira  tb6  wa««8  for  ou 
day*  At  lh&  rato  of  co anting  Sfucn  -worklnir  days  a  w«elc. 
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At,  the  rat©  of  ia.25  p&r  day,  4  hours*  waffe«,  by  the  ten  bour 
ByatetDi  will  come  lo  00  otfl. i  and  by  thx^eighi  hour  aystetn,  to  $1, 13 
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The  center  column  shows  the  days  and  the  black  face  figures  at 
the  top  show  rate  per  month.  Ehuimple — 21  days'  work  at  $S0  per 
month ;     find  it  under  SO,  opposite  21.     Answer,     $24.23. 
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100 
1000 
1100 
1200 
1300 
1400 
1500 
1600 
1700 
IgOO 
1900 
2100 
2S00 
S300 
ft40O 
2500 
tfiOO 
3700 
2900 
2900 


.02!  .02 


,0S 
.OS 
.(B 
.08 
.10 
.11 

;]B 

M 

1.63 
1.79 


.03 
.OS 
.08 
,08, 
,0« 
*11 
.1^ 
.14 

.It; 

150 


1.95 
110 


140 
2.56 
2.70 
185 
S.15 
130 
3.45 
ItiO 
BwTS 
8.90 
4.06 


111 


195144 


IflO 

a.78 
1196 


.02 

.04 

.05 

.07 

.09 

.11 

.12 

.14 

.16 

IS 

I.T5 

1.93 

110 

146 
103 
180 

108 
116 


141 

168 
174 
3.90 
4.06 
4.25 
4-39 
4.20J4.55 
4.aSj4.71 


othtr  Aftidw  ioid  by  th»  Toii^ 


*frvv   V.Q4J  «,4  I 

SgqO  4J0  j.88 


109  8.33 


|4 

m 

.04 
.05 
.08 
,10 
M 
.14 
.15 
,18 

100 
128 
140 
1«0 
180 
100 
ISO 
3.40 
8.00 


168 
185 
iM 
4,20 
4.38 
4,55 
4.^ 
4.90 
SlOS 
545 


** 

.02 

.06 

.07 

.09 

,11 

.14 

.10 

48 

.20 

J3 

£.25 

148 

ITO 

19S 

lis 


4.20 
440 
4.00 
4.90 
5.00 
5.20 
6.40 
5.00 
6.80 
6.00 


188 
4.05 


180  4.18 


4.n 

4.95 


S.S6 

108 

ejo 


«1B 


1^ 

.OS 
.06 
JOB 
,10 
.13 
pl5 


M 

M 
M 
M 

.15 

.13 


.14   Jl 

M   **T 

.26.  JO 

IHOIOO 

176  ,  - 

aeo 

125190 

ajo^^'- 


8J8175 
14l0  4i3O 


4J&110 

4.50140 

4.7B  hm 

54SiJ0 

SJWUO 

,^.^115190 

5.40aoOfJO 

S.«S  6.^  TJO 

-    -  0^  TJO 

ITKUO 

7J»6w40 


158  7JS  ITS 


TJO 


■^ 


Weight  of  Goal  in  Bin  or  Box 
A  solid  cubic  foot  of  anthracite  coal  weighs  about  98  pounds. 
When  broken  for  use  it  weighs  about  54  pounds.    Bituminous 
coal  when  broken  up  for  use  weighs  about  50  i>ounds. 

Rule, — Multiply  the  length  in  feet  by  the  height  in  f eet,  and 
again  by  the  breadth  in  feet,  and  this  result  by  54  for  anthra- 
cite coaly  or  by  50  for  bituminous  coal,  and  the  result  will 
equal  the  number  of  pounds. 
To  find  the  number  of  tons,  divide  by  2,000. 

To  Find  How  Many  Tons  of  Goal  a  Bin  Will  Hold 

Rule. — Multiply  the  length,  breadth  and  height  (all  in  feet) 
together,  and  this  product  by  56  for  anthracite,  or  by  50  for 
bituminous  coal.  Divide  by  2,000  and  the  result  will  be  the 
number  of  tons. 

Example, — How  many  tons  of  bituminous  coal  will  a  bin  hold 
which  is  12  feet  long,  10  feet  wide  and  6  feet  high? 

12  X  10  X  6  =  720  (cubic  feet)  X  50  =  86,000  pounds. 
36,000  -5-  2,000  =  18  tons. 


To  Find  the  Amount  of  Gharcoal  a  Bin  Will  Hold 

A  bushel  of  charcoal  contains  2,571  cubic  inches,  and  a 
bushel  of  bituminous  coal,  2,688  cubic  inches. 

Rule. — Multiply  the  length,  breadth  and  height  (all  in 
inches)  together,  and  divide  by  the  number  of  cubic  inches  in 
a^bushel. 

Example. — How  many  bushels  of  charcoal  will  a  bin  hold 
which  is  150  inches  long,  48  inches  wide  and  50  inches  deep? 
150  X  48  X  60  =  360,000  cubic  inches  in  bin. 
360,000  H-  2,571  =  140  bushels. 

Anthracite  coal,  when  broken  for  the  market,  weighs  about 
56  i>ounds  to  the  cubic  foot.  Bituminous  coal  weighs  about  50 
pounds. 
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SQO  SAFE  BfETHODS 

BUYING  AND  8IXXING  BY  THE  TON 

To  find  the  ooet  of  any  number  of  pounds  at  ao  much  per  ton. 

JMe.— Bemoye  the  dedmal  point  three  places  to  the  left,  and 
multiply  by  one-half  the  prioe  per  ton. 

Eoximpie.^Wha,t  will  1790  pounds  of  hay  cost  at  (10  per  tonT 
17M  pounds  with  the  point  removed  equals  1.709,  and  1.799  X  ^ 
one-half  the  prioe  per  ton,  is  98.995,  the  answer. 

OBOOIB'8  BETAIL  BULB 

As  many  articles,  suoh  as  tea,  sugar,  coffee,  eta,  are  sold  at  a 
given  number  of  pounds  per  dollar,  the  following  method  wiQ 
show  the  number  of  pounds  that  can  be  purchased  for  any  nunt- 
ber  of  cents. 

i2u26.^Multiply  the  number  of  pounds  to  be  sold  for  one  dol- 
lar by  the  number  of  cents*  worth  desired. 

.ESapampIe.— When  sugar  is  sold  at  19  pounds  for  a  dollar,  how 
many  pounds  can  be  purchased  for  00  oents? 

SoZtt^ion.— 19X00  « 11.40  or  111  pounds. 

Grocer's  Table 

IS  things  make 1  < 

Iddoeenmake It 

19  gross  nmke 1  great  gnaa 

ao  things  make 1  scores 

190  pounds  of  flour  make. 1  buneL 

900  pounds  of  beef  or  pork  nuJce 1  barreL 

186  pounds  of  potatoes  or  apples  make 1  barreL 

280  pounds  of  salt  make 1  barreL 

400  pounds  of  molasses  make 1  barraL 

900  pounds  of  sugar  make 1  barreL 

240  pounds  of  lime  make 1  barreL 

100  pounds  of  fish  make 1  quintaL 

100  pounds  of  nails  make 1  keg. 

90  pounds  of  soap  make 1  bdL 

90  pounds  of  ra&dns  make 1  box. 

2  pounds  of  cigars  make 1  box. 

20  pounds  of  soda  make 1  box. 

40  pounds  of  cheese  make 1  box. 

26  pounds  of  tobacco  make 1  box. 

62  pounds  of  tea  make 1  box. 

00  pounds  of  saleratus  make 1  box. 

26  pounds  of  chocolate  make 1  bo& 

66  pounds  of  butter  make 1  firkin. 

6  pounds  of  spices  make 1  can. 

1100  pounds  of  rice  make 1  tierceu 

2160.  42  cubic  inches  make 1  busheL 

281  cubic  inches  make 1  gaUon. 
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B^ild  Maihodft  for  Waddag  Ooods 

Those  who  buy  largely  can  best  appreoiato  the  value  of  a  quiok 
and  rapid  method  for  oaloulating  the  per  cent  of  profits  dedred. 

If  you  wish  to  oaloulate  the  per  oent  on  a  single  article,  the 
following  table  will  be  an  excellent  method.  If  you  desire  to  sell 
an  article  at  any  of  the  following  per  oents,  say  the  article  costa 
60  cents,  and  you  wish  to  make 

10  per  oent»  divide  by  10,  multiply  by  11 »  65. 
20  per  cent,,  divide  by  10.  multiply  by  12  »  60. 
25  per  cent^  multiply  by  10,  divide  by  8c=  62|. 
80  per  cent,  divide  1^  10,  multiply  by  18  ss  66. 
88f  per  cent,  add  I  of  itself  »  66. 
88}  per  cent,  divide  by  8,  multiply  by  4  »  661. 
50  per  cent,  add  |  of  itself  »  76. 

How  to  Msik  Goods 

la  many  mercantile  houses  it  is  customary  to  use  a  private 
mark,  which  is  placed  on  the  goods  to  denote  their  cost  and  sell- 
ing price.  Varionsdevices  are  used.  A  word  or  phrase  contain- 
ing ten  different  letters  is  the  most  common  used.  Thes^  lettera 
are  used  instead  of  figures,  thus: 

Cash  Profit 
1284  667800 

If  the  cost  and  selling  price  of  an  article  were  reepectively 
1165  and  8210,  the  mark  would  be: 

c  r  p 

act 

An  extra  letter  called  a  "Repeater**  is  used  to  prevent  the 
repetition  of  any  figure.  Instead  of  writing  265,  which  accord- 
ing to  tke  above  key  would  be  a  p  p,  the  repeater  s  or  any  other 
letter  not  in  the  key-word  may  be  used,  which  would  make  255 
readaptt. 

The  following  are  a  few  of  the  words  that  can  be  used: 

Republican.       Regulation.       Quick  Salea       Importanoa 
CharlsBton.        Cumberland,      vanderbilt         Misfortune. 

Instead  of  letters,  characters  similar  to  the  following  are  fre- 
quently used: 

j>>2:cx    <H0E 

1^84       56        7880 
o     h     p 
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SAFE  METHODS 


WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES 

WKZ0HT8 

24  mills  (gr.)  1  pMmywnit,— dwt. 

SO  awts. 1  ounce, — oz. 

&2  graixu,  1  carat,  diamond  wei«rht. 

By  this  weight  gold,  silver,  and 
Jewels  only  an  weighed.  The  ounce 
and  pound  In  this  are  the  same  as  In 
apothecaries'  weight. 

▲pofhacariag' 

lOgratais. 1  scruple. 

8  scruples. 1  drachm. 

8  diB. 1  ounce. 

t2oss. 1  pound. 

AToirdiQKilB 


t8  drams  (drs.)  1  ounce.- 

16  0X8 1  pound, — lb. 

86  lbs 1  quarter, — q 

4  quarters. 100  weight,- 

20cwts 1  ton. 

*  Fonneily  28  lbs.  were  allowed  to 
Ihe  quarter,  but  the  practice  is  now 
oeaxly  out  of  use  excepting  in  the 
coal  mines  in  Pennsylyanla,  the  East- 
en  flsh  markets,  and  the  U.  8.  Cue- 
torn  House. 

Grains  are  the  same  In  each  of  the 
Abore  weights. 
C.780  grains,  apothecsiies'  or  troy 

weight.    lib. 

Y,000  grains,  avoirdupois  weight  1  lb. 
Thecefoie,  144  lbs.  avoir,  equal 
176  lbs.  apoth.  or  troy. 

Of  Liquids 

1  gallon  oil  weighs  0.82  lbs.  avoir. 
1  gallon  distilled  water,  8.86  lbs. 
I  gallon  sea  water,  ia82  lbs. 
I  gallon  proof  spirits.  0.06  lbs. 


IBON,  LXAD    BTC. 

I4lbs Istone. 

21i  stones. 1  P^* 

Spigs ifother. 

BEEF,  POBX,  ETC. 

200lbs ibarrd. 

100  lbs.  (flour) 1  barrel. 

I001b8.(fl8h) Iquintal 


Dxy 

2  pints 1  quart,— ot 

8  quarU 1  peclc,«iiL 

4  pedes 1  bush&i^-ba. 

86  bushels. 1  cfaaldroo. 

1  United  States  staadsrd  (Win- 
chester) bushel— -184  inches 
in  diameter,  and  8  inches 
deep-Kxmtams  216a42  cubte 

UqoidorWliio 

4  gills 1  pint,— pt. 

2  pints. 1  quart,— qt. 

4  quarts 1  gallon,— caL 

8U gallons....  .  1  barrel,— EbL 
L2banels 1  hogshead,— hhd. 

U.  8.  standard 
gallon 281  cubic  Inchsa. 

BeergaUon..  ..  281  cubic  f  ^ 
81beergaUoDS.  .  IbbL 

TfaM 


60  seconds Tminute. 

60  minutes 1  hour. 

24  hours 1  day. 

Tdays. Iweeic 

4  weeks. 1  lunar  montlL 

80  days. 1  month  (in  oo]b> 

ptttlng  hiterest). 
62weelcs  and  1  day....!.  -^^ 

12  calendar  months f*  y*"- 

866  days.  6  hours,  48  minutes,  and 
40  seconds 1  solar  year. 

CHmiltr 

60seooad8 1  minute. 

60  minutes 1  degree. 

80  degrees. 1  sign. 

OOdeoees. 1  quadrant. 

Bi)'«S?.::::::W<** 

A  convenient  method  of  flndlnff 
the  difference  in  time  between  two 
places,  is  to  notice  their  distance 
apart,  in  degrees  of  longitude,  and 
allow  4  mhiutes  to  each  degree,  based 
on  the  following 

CALCULA.TXON: 

1440  minutes 1  day. 

or  revolution  of  the  earth. 
1  revolution  of  the  earth  is 
360  degrees;  therefore, 
1  degree 4  minutes. 


WEIGHTS  AND  IfSABUBES 


BCEA8TJBE8 
Long 

DI8TANCB 

3  barleycorns 1  Inch,— Iiu 

12  In. 1  foot,— ft. 

3  ft. 1  yard,— yd. 

H  ydt. 1  rod,— rd. 

tOros 1  furlong,— fur. 

8  fur. 1  mile. 

CLOTH 

2i  inches. 1  naU. 

4  nails. 1  quarter. 

4  quarters. 1  yard. 

lOaCSLLAKEOUS 

3  inches. 1  i>alm. 

4  in<^es. 1  hand. 

6  indies. 1  span. 

18   inches. 1  cubit. 

21.8taidies.:« 1  Bible  cubit. 

2ifeet. ImiUtary  pace. 

3  feet. 1  common  pace. 

Square 

1448q.ins Isq.foot. 

0  sq.ft. lsq.yard. 

30i  sq.  yds. 1  sq.  rod. 

40  sq.  rods i  rood. 

4xoods lacre. 

•• 

7.02inches llink. 

851ink8 irod. 

4rod8 Ichain. 

10  square  diains  •  )  «  __ 
lOOsquaierods...  J  *•<*«• 
640  acres. 1  square 

OnUe 


1728  cubic  inches. 

27  cubic  feet.  . . 

128  cubic  feet.  .. 

40  cubic  feet.  . . 

210a42  cubic  in.  . 

268.8  cubic  in.    . 


1  cubic  foot. 
1  cubic  yard. 
1  cord  (wood) 
1  ton  (shipping) 
1  standard  Du. 
1  standard  gal. 

1  cubic  ft.,  four-fifth^  of  a  bushel. 
To  find  the  number  of  bushds  in 
a  bin  of  any  dimensions  find  the 
number  of  cubic  feet  by  multi- 
plyhig  the  three  dimensions  of  the 
bin  hi  feet;  deduct  one-fifth,  and  the 
lesult  is  the  number  of  bushels. 


PAPBB 

The  Sites  in  Inches 

lUtWMtilng-PHMr 

Flat  Letter 10x16 

Flat  Cap. 14x17 

Double Tlat  Letter. ....... .16  x  20 

Flat  Foolscap 13  x  16 

Ctown 15x10 

F61ioFost 17x22 

Demy 16x21 

Medium 18x23 

Check  Folio .17x24 

Bank  FoUo .19  x  ?4 

Double  Cap 17x28 

Royal 19x24 

Super  Royal 20x28 

Imperial i .23  x  31 

Of  the  different  sizes  there  are  also 
several  different  weights  of  each  size, 
as  Demy  20,  22,  24,  26.  and  28  lbs. 
per  ream. 

Stationers  usually  rule,  cut  and 
fold  the  sixes  required  to  make  the 
various  styles  of  letter  and  note  pa- 
pers— a  flat  sheet  making  one,  two 
or  four  sheets  of  letter  or' note  paper. 

Ledgtr  P^Mn 

Flat  Cap UK  17 

Crown 16z  19 

FoUo , 1 7  X  22 

Demy  .   16x21 

Medium 18x23 

Royal ..19x24 

Super  Royal 20x28 

ImperiaL 23  x  31 

Jfilephant 23  x  28 

BookP^Mn 

The  usual  sixes  of  these,  fhxm  the 
different  American  and  |?!igl%h  man- 
ufacturers, differ  but  little  firom  the 
above,  except  to  fill  special  orders. 

Paper  Oomite 

24  sheets. 1  quire. 

lOi  quires. 1  token. 

20  quires. 1  ream. 

2  reams 1  bundle. 

6  bundles 1  bale. 

Uoita  of  Anything 

12  pieces 1  doxen. 

12  dozen. 1  gross. 

12  gross 1  great  gross. 

20  units.  .V 1  score. 
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SAFE  BfETHODS 


THE  ItfSTBIO  RSTSM 

Maasores  of  Length 


Mebrie  Denominations  and  Valuos, 

Myriameter  b  io,000  meters 

Kflometer  a  i,ooo  meters 

Hectometer  »  100  meters 

Dekameter  »  10  meters 

Meter  «  l  meter 

Decimeter  s  .1  of  a  meter 

Centimeter  »  .01  of  a  meter 

Millimeter  s  .001  of  a  meter 


SquivaXenU  in  JDenomifiattons  in  Ut&^ 

B  0.2187  miles. 

«  0.62.137  m.  or  3,280  feet  10  In. 

B  328  feet  and  1  inch. 

s  303.7  inches. 

«  39.87  inches. 

s  3.087  inches. 

B  0.3037  inch. 

s  0.0304  inch. 


Measures  of  Suxface 
Metric  Denaminatiana  and  Vahtee,        StuivaXenU  in  Denominaiiona  in  Ut9^ 


Hectare  «  10,000  square  meters  s  2.471 

Are  a      100  square  meters 

Oentare   >^         1 8<iuare  meter  »  1,660  square 


119.6  square  yards, 
inches. 


Measures  of  Oapadtgr 
Metric  DenaminaUane  and  Vaiues.       S^vaienU  in  DenaminaUane  in  Vee» 

Naiobb.  Naliters.    Cubic  Measure.       Dry  Measure.  Wine  Measure. 

KUoUter    «  1,000  s  i  cubic  meter     »  1.806  cubic  yards  B264.17  gaUs. 

Hectoliter  m    lOO  «  .01  cubic  meter  m  2  bush.  3.86  pks.  «•  26.417  gaUs. 

DecaUter  «      lO  «•  10  c  decimeters  »  0.08  quarts^  a264l7gaUs. 

Liter         m        laic,  decimeter  a  0.008  quarts.  a  1.0667  quarU 

^  dliter    a       .1  a  .1  c  dedmeter  »  6.1022  cubic  inch,  a  0.846  Kills. 

atiliter  a     .01  a  lO'c  centimeterga  0.6102  cubic  inch,  a  0.338  fluid  os. 

.001  a   1  c  centimeter  ^  a061  cubic  inch,  a  o.27  fluid  dr. 

Welghto 
Metric  DenomtnaUone  and  Value:       Bq^ivaienU  in  DeneminaHanB  in  Uea^ 


Dedlit< 
CentUil 


Weight  of  what  quan*     Ayotrdupois 

tity  of  water  at  max-         Weight. 

Vauwb. 

No.Grami.  Imum  density. 

Mfllier  or  tonneau 

a 

1,000.000  a    1  cubic  meter   a  2204:6  pounds. 
100.000  a    ihectohter       a  220.46  pounds. 

Quintal 

as 

Myriagram 

B 

10.000  a  10  liters              a  22.046  pounda 

K&ogram  or  kilo 

a 

1.000  a    1  liter                a  2.2046  pounds 

Hectogram 

a 

100  a    1  deciliter         »  8.6274  ounces. 

^ 

10  a  10  c.  centimet.    a  0.3627  ounces. 

'Oram 

a 

laic  centbnet.    a  15.482  grains. 

^E* 

s 

.1  a  .1  c  centimet.    a  1.6432  grains. 

.01  a  lOcmiUimet.    a  0.1648  grain. 

.001a    icmilUmet.    a  0.0164  grain. 

Table  for  Ifaidioff  die  Oontents  of  Square  Tanks 

A  tank  five  feet  by  fiye  feet  holds 6  barrels. 

A  tank  six  feet  by  sU  feet  holds. 8^ 

A  tank  seven  feet  by  seven  feet  holds 11* 

A  tank  eight  feet  by  eight  feet  holds 16} 

A  tank  nine  feet  by  nine  feet  holds lOt 

A  tank  ten  feet  by  ten  feet  holda 23t 

The  abore  table  is  for  one  foot  of  depth  only. 

To  find  the  oontents  of  a  trough*  measure  its  depth  in  feet  and 

multiply  it  bj  the  oontents  of  oiie  foot  in  depth. 
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▲  Table  for  Gircular  Tanks  One  Foot  in  Depth 

Five  feet  in  diameter  holds 4  %  barrels 

Six  feet  in  diameter  holds B%. 

Seven  feet  in  diameter  holds 9 

Eight  feet  In  diameter  holds 12 

Nine  feet  in  diameter  holds 15 

Ten  feet  in  diameter  holds 19^ 

N.  B. — To  find  the  contents  of  a  tank  by  the  table,  multiply  the 
contents  of  one  foot  in  depth  by  the  number  of  feet  deep. 

To  MeaBore  Wells  or  Oisterns 

Square  the  diameter  in  inches,  multiply  by  the  decimal  .7854, 
and  the  product  by  the  depth  of  the  well  or  cistern  in  inches. 
The  result  will  be  the  full  capacity  of  the  well  in  cubic  inches. 
If  the  actual  quantity  of  water  be  sought,  multiply  by  the  depth 
of  water  in  inches,  and  in  either  case  divide  by  231  for  the 
number  of  gallons. 

Gircular  Oisterns,  One  Foot  in  Depth,  Computed 

DIAMBTBR  CONTENTS  DIAlfSTBR  CONTINTS 

ININCHB8  IN  GALLONS        IN  INCHES  IN  GALLONS 

12 5.875      18 13.218 

15 9.18       20 16.32 

16 10.44       21 18 

For  any  greater  depth  than  one  foot,  multiply  by  the  number 
of  feet  and  fractions  of  a  foot.  As  the  areab  of  circles,  and 
consequently  the  capacities  of  circular  cisterns  of  equal  depth, 
yary  as  the  squares  of  their  diameters,  it  is  unnecessary  to 
multiply  calculations.  For  instance,  should  it  be  required  to 
find  t^e  contents  of  a  circular  cistern  of  2  feet  in  diameter,  say 
as  the  square  of  1:  to  the  square  of  2:5.875,  that  is,  as 
1:4::5.875,  and  5.875  X  4  =3  23.5  =  the  contents  of  such  cis- 
tern. This  formula  will  apply  to  any  diameter;  for  3  feet, 
multiply  by  9;  for  4  feet,  multiply  by  16,  etc.;  for  5,  by  25. 

Oisterns  and  Casks 

To  Measure  the  Oontenti  of  Oistems.r^To  ascertain  tlie 
contents  of  circular  cisterns,  multiply  the  square  of  the  diame- 
ter in  feet  by  the  depth  in  feet,  and  that  product  by  ^''^ooo 
for  the  contents  in  hogsheads,  or  by  ^''^ooo  for  barrels,  by 
^%  for  the  contents  in  gallons. 

Square  Oisterns.— Multiply  tlie  width  in  feet  by  tlie 
length  in  feet,  and  that  by  the  depth  in  feet,  and  that  again  by 
i%oo  for  hogsheads,  or  i%o  for  barrels,  or  l^^oo  for  gallons. 

Another  and  simpler  method  is  to  multiply  together  the 
length,  width,  and  depth,  in  inches,  and  divide  by  231,  which 
will  give  the  contents  in  gallons. 
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Oask  Oaugingir— To  measure  the  contents  of  cylindrical 
yessels  multiply  the  square  of  the  diameter  in  inches  by  34,  and 
that  by  the  height  in  inches,  and  point  off  four  figures.  The 
result  will  be  the  contents  or  capacity,  in  wine  gallons  and 
decimals  of  a  gallon.  For  beer  gallons  multiply  by  28  instead 
of  34.  If  the  cask  be  only  partially  filled,  multiply  by  the 
height  of  the  liquid  instead  of  the  height  of  the  ca^  to 
ascertain  actual  contents.  In  ascertaining  the  diameter,  meas- 
nre  the  diameter  at  the  bung  and  at  the  head,  add  together, 
and  divide  by  2  for  the  mean  diameter. 

TAKK  AND  BABBXL  MEA8UBXMXNT 

TaFind  the  Contents  of  a  Bound  Tank 
Multiply  the  square  of  the  diameter  in  feet  by  the  depth  in 
feet,  and  multiply  this  result  by  6,  and  you  have  the  approxi- 
mate contents  of  the  tank  in  gallons.    (For  exact  results  mul- 
tiply the  product  by  5%  instead  of  6.) 

Example, — How  many  gallons  will  a  tank  bold  7  feet  in 
diameter  and  5  feet  deep? 
So/tttion.— 7X7X5=245. 

245X6=1,470  gaUons. 
NOTB. — ^If  the  tank  Is  larger  at  the  bottom  than  at  the  top.  find 
the  average  diameter  by  measuring  the  middle  part  of  the   tank 
halfway  between  the  top  and  bottom. 

To  Find  the  Gapaeity  of  Barrels 


Rule, — Add  the  head  and  bung  diameters  in  inches,  and  di- 
vide by  two  for  the  mean  diameter.  Then  multiply  the  average 
diameter  by  itself  in  inches,  and  again  by  the  height  in  inches. 
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then  multiply  by  8,  cut  off  the  right-hand  figure,  and  you  have 
the  number  of  cubic  inches.  Divide  by  277^  and  you  have 
the  number  of  gallons. 

To  find  the  bushels  divide  by  2150.4. 

Example, — How  many  gallons  in  a  barrel,  whose  middle  or 
bung  diameter  is  20  inches,  and  end  diameter  is  16  inches,  and 
30  inches  in  height? 

Solution, — 20+16—2=18  average  diameter. 

18X18X30X8=7776. 

7776^277^=28  52-1109  gallons. 

NOTB. — ^A  barrel  is  estimated  usually  at  31 H  srallons.  The 
hogshead  at  63  gallons. 

To  Find  the  Oontenti  of  a  Watering-Trough 
Rule, — Multiply  the  height  in  feet  by  the  length  in  feet, 

and  the  product  by  the  width  in  feet,  and  divide  the  result  by 

4,  and  you  will  have  the  contents  in  barrels  of  31%  gallons 

each. 
Example, — ^What  are  the  contents  of  a  watering-trough  10 

feet  long,  6  feet  wide,  and  4  feet  deep? 
Solution. — 4X10X6=240-7-4=60  barrels. 
Note. — For  exact  results  multiply  the  length  In  inches  by  the 

height  in  inchecs  by  the  width,  in  incbesv  and  divide  the  result  by 

231,  and  you  will  have  the  contents  in  gallons. 

Bnle  for  Measuring  Hay 

Good  timothy  hay  in  the  mow  when  thoroughly  settled  takes 
about  350  cu.  ft.  to  make  a  ton.  Partly  settled  or  new  hay 
takes  from  400  to  500  cu.  ft.,  while  common  meadow  hay  takes 
nearly  twice  the  number  of  cu.  ft.  to  a  ton.  Hay  stacked 
takes  probably  100  cu.  ft.  more  than  hay  in  the  mow.* 

Example,-~Row  many  tons  in  a  mow  25  ft.  long,  20  ft.  wide 
and  14  ft  high? 

25X20X14=7000  cu.  ft.    7000-j-360=20  tons. 

How  to  Xstimate  the  Number  of  Tons  In  a  Stack 

Rule. — Multiply  the  length  in  feet  by  the  width  in  feet,  and  thte 
by  one-half  the  height,  and  divide  the  fyroduct  by  900. 

Example:  How  many  tons  of  hay  in  a  stack  20  feet  long,  12 
feet  high,  and  15  feet  wide? 

Solution:    20X6X15-4-300=6  tons.    Ans. 

How  to  Estimate  the  Gontents  of  a  Bound  Stack 

Rule. — Multiply  the  square  of  the  dietanoe  around  the  stack  in 
yards  by  4  times  the  height  in  yards,  and  point  off  two  places  from 
the  right,  and  this  will  be  the  number  of  cubic  yards  in  the  stack, 
which  divided  by  iO  will  equal  the  number  of  tons. 

Example :  How  many  tons  of  hay  in  a  stack,  distance  around 
the  bulge,  25  yards,  and  height,  9  yards? 

Solution:  25x25=625,  then  625X36=22,500,  pointing  off 
two  places  makes  225,  then  225-4-20=11  ^A  tons.    Ans. 

*3ome  authorities  allow  only  350  cubic  feet  for  a  ton  of  timothy 
hay  when  thorou^Thiy  settled.  Others  allow  343  to  420.  For  millet 
allow  only  216  cubic  feet  to  a  ton.  The  fact  is,  hay  in  stack  or 
mow  can  only  be  approximately  ascertained  by  measurement. 
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BUILDERS'  TABLES 
BxnxDXBS'  KsmfATnro  tabubs 

t 

Quaiititj  of  BwUftel  in  eref^  four  lineal  feet  of  exterior  wall  in  a 
flrame  building,  heii^t  of  wall  beinc  civen: 


CSftb 
StSda. 

Stse 
ofSUla. 

8izeof8tuds,tiracet, 
etc. 

Lumber. 

Boarding 

diding 
sup.  ft. 

sup.  feet. 

A 

Ox   0 

2x4  Studs 

42 

80 

40 

74 

Ox   8 
0x10 

4x4  Braoet 
4x4  PUtea 

02 
02 

44 

58 

60 
60 

80 
00 

0X10 

1x0  Blbbok^s 

00 

08 

70 

112 

8x10 

82 

71 

80 

128 

20 

iJiS 

.     8tuds 
10  inches  flom 

S 

S 

00 
100 

144 
160 

22 

0x12 

centers. 

100 

07 

.110 

170 

24 

10X12 

no 

100 

120 

192 

18 

10X10 

2x0  Studs 

122 

80 

00 

144 

20 

10x12 

0x0  Braces 

187 

88 

i 

160 

22 

10x12 
12x12 

4X0  Plates 

146 

07 

176 

24 

1x0  Ribbons 

102 

100 

102 

20 

10x14 

100 

114 

180 

208 

28 

10X14 
12x14 

Studs  10-inch  centers 

170 

128 

140 

224 

80 

108 

182 

160 

240 

Amount  of  lumber  in  rafters,  ooUar-piece  and  boarding,  and  number  of 
dimgles  to  four  lineal  feet  of  roof,  measured  from  eave  to  eave  over  ridge. 
Rafters  lO-h)ch  centers: 


Widihol 

House. 

Feet. 

Size  of 
RAfters. 

Bise 

ofOoUar- 

piece. 

|>ieoe. 

Ouaniiiyof 

Boarding. 

Feet. 

No.  of 
aUngles. 

14 

2x4 

2x4 

80 

01 

560 

10 

2x4 

2x4 

46 

70 

640 

2x4 

2x4 

60 

70 

720 

20 

2X4 

2X'4 

50 

88 

22 

2X4 

214 

02 

07 

24 

2x4 

2x4 

07 

100 

060 

20 

2x0 

2x6 

84 

88 

800 

22 

2x0 

2x6 

02 

07 

880 

24 

2X6 

2x6 

101 

106 

060 

20 

2x6 

2x6 

100 

115 

1040 

28 

2x6 

2x6 

117 

124 

1120 

30 

2x6 

2X6 

120 

188 

1200 

Oomparatiye  Strength  of  Timber  end  Giot  Xnm 


.  Table  diowtaig  the  transverse  strength  of  timber  aod  of  cast  iron  one  foot 
long  and  one  inch  square. 

MaterlaL 

wSJh?^ 

Weifht  Borne 
withSafety.lb^ 

Ash,  SMSoned 

175 

?& 

185 

150 

5.781 

105 

Qiestnut,  seasphed. .' 

115 

Hickory,  seasoned 

200 

White  Dak,  seasoned. , 

106 

White  Pine,  seasoned. . .  . , 

05 

Yellow  Pine,  seasoned. . .  ^ , 

Iron  (csst) 

100 
1          4.000 
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BUILDBRB*  TABLK  07  BBIOK  BKQUXBED 

(Allowing  7  Brick  to  Superfldil  Square'  Foot.) 


Square  f«et 

Number  of  Bricks  r«<iQirMl  in  a 

of  wtll 

WaU 

Will 

Wal! 

Wall 

wiai 

Wall 

furfice. 

4  inches 

8  inch™ 

12  inches 

16  inches 

20  iiichra 

24  Inchca 

ihicb. 

iWck. 

thiciL 

thick. 

IhJck. 

tiUct. 

I 

7 

16 

33 

30 

38 

46 

2 

15 

30 

45  ' 

60 

75 

90 

3 

23 

45 

68 

90 

113 

136 

4 

30 

60 

m 

120 

150 

lliO 

6 

38 

7« 

113 

150 

188 

225 

6 

4& 

90 

135 

180 
JlO 

225 

270 

7 

J53 

105 

158 

263 

315 

8 

«o 

120 

ISO 

240 

300 

360 

y 

68 

135 

203 

270 

338 

406 

10 

75 

ISO 

226 

300 

375 

450 

20 

ISO 

300 

450 

600 

750 

900 

30 

225   1 

450 

676 

ma 

1,125 

1.350 

40 

300 

600 

000 

1,200 

1,500 

1,800 

m 

375   , 

750 

1,125 

i.eoo 

1,875 

2,260 

flO 

450 

ooo 

1,350 

1,800 

2,260 

2J00 

70 

,125 

1,050 

1,575 

2:100 

2,625 

3,150 

80 

600 

1.200 

I,S0O 

2,400 

3.000 

3.600 

90 

675 

1,350 

3,026 

2.700 

a375 

4.050 

100 

750 

1,600 

2.2S0 

3,000 

3,750 

4,500 

200 

1,500 

3,000 

4,500 

6.000 

7^00 

9.000 

300 

2,250 
5,000 

4,500 

6750 

9,000 

11,250 

13,500 

40O 

6,000 

0.O0O 

12.000 

15,000 

18.000 

500 

3,750 

7,600 

11^50 

15.000 

18,750 

22,500 

600 

4,600 

9.000 

13,500 

18,000 

2a,500 

27,000 

700 

5.250 

10.500 

15.750 

21,000 

26^250 

31,500 

800 

e.ooo 

12,000 

18,000 

24,000 

30.000 

36.000 

©00 

0.750 

13.500 

20,250 

27,000 

33.750 

40,500 

1.000 

7.500 

15.000 

22,500 

30.000 

37,500 

45,000 

Ftets  for  Bnildm 

100  square  feet  of  sorfaoe,  4  inches  to  weather,  requires  about 
1,000  shingles. 

1,000  shingles  require  of  shingle  nails  about  5  pounds. 

70  yards  of  surface  will  require  about  1,000  laths. 

100  square  yards  of  plaster  will  require  16  bu.  sand,  8  bu. 
lime,  1  bu.  hair. 

1,000  laths  will  require  of  lath  nails  11  pounds. 

100  cubic  feet  of  wall  will  require  1  cord  stone,  8  bu.  lim^  and 
1  cubic  yard  of  sand. 

One-fifth  more  siding  is  required  than  sutCms  measure^  to 
isllow  f or  lap. 
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FACTS  FOR  BUILDERS 


FACTS  GONGXBHXNO  STONXWOBK,  BRZOKWOBK 
AND  PLASTERING 

Stonework 

1.  A  cord  of  stone,  three  bushels  of  lime  and  a  cubic  yard  of 
sand  will  make  100  cubic  feet  of  wall. 

2.  One  cubic  foot  of  stonework  weighs  from  130  to  175 
pounds. 

Brickwork 

3.  Five  courses  of  brick  will  make  one  foot  in  height  on  a 
chimney. 

4.  One  cubic  foot  of  brickwork,  with  common  mortar,  weighs 
from  100  to  110  pounds. 

5.  A  cask  of  nme  will  make  mortar  sufficient  for  1,000 
bricks. 

For  Plastering 

6.  Six  bushels  of  lime,  40  cubic  feet  of  sand*  and  1  %  bushels 
of  hair  will  plaster  100  square  yards  with  two  coats  of  mortar. 
•N.  B.    There  are  about  1%  cubic  feet  in  a  bushel. 
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Oommon  Brick  in  a  Wall  or  Baildinff 

A  briok  is  8  inohes  long,  4  inches  wide  and  8  inches  thick,  and 
oontaina  64  cubic  inches.  Twenty-eeyen  brick  make  one  cubio 
foot  of  walL  without  mortar,  and  it  takes  from  90  to  83  bricks, 
according  to  the  amount  of  mortar  used,  to  make  a  cubic  foot 
of  wall  with  mortar. 

iiufe.— Multiply  the  length  of  the  wall  in  feet  by  the  height 
In  feet,  and  that  by  its  thickness  in  feet,  and  then  multiply 
that  lesnh  by  90,  and  the  product  will  be  tlie  number  of  bricks 
inthewalL 

N.  B.^For  a  WBll  8  inches  thick  multiply  the  length  In  feet  by  the  hetahl 
In  feet  and  that  result  by  16,  and  the  product  will  equal  the  number  of  bricks. 

When  doors  and  windows  occur  in  the  wall  multiply  their  height,  width 
end  thickness  together  and  deduct  the  amount  from  the  solid  contents  of  tbs 
vail  before  multvlylng  by  20  or  Ift,  as  the  case  maybe. 

Short  Method  of  Sstimating  Btonewoik 

i2ufe._MultIp]y  the  length  in  feet  by  the  height  in  feet,  and 

that  l^  the  thickness  in  feet,  and  divide  this  result  by  98  and 

the  quotient  will  be  the  number  of  perches  of  stone  in  the  wall 

N.  B.— In  a  perch  of  stone  there  are  24|  cable  feet^  but  2f  cubic  feet  art 
CBoeraDy  sUowea  lor  the  mortar  and  filling. 

Bsw  to  ffind  the  Number  of  Oord  Btone  to  Build  Cellar  and 
Bam  WaQs 

Av^— Multiply  the  length,  height  and  thickness  together  ia 

feet,  and  divide  the  result  by  100. 

N.  B.~There  are  128  cubic  ftot  In  a  cord,  but  the  mortar  and  sand  mshs 
r  to  use  but  lOOcubic  feet  of  stone. 


The  Number  of  Bricks  Required  for  aBnilding 

The  average  brick  is  eight  inches  long,  four  inches  wide  and 
Irwo  inches  thick,  or  64  (8X4X9)  cubic  inches;  1,798  cubic  inches 
make  one  cubic  foot,  and  97  bricks  make  1,798  (64X97)  cubio 
inches.  In  laying  bricks  }  is  allowed  for  mortar,  or  ^  out  off 
eyery  97,  leaving  99^  actual  bricks  for  each  cubic  foot  There- 
toe,  multiply  the  dimensions— length,  height  and  thickness— in 
feet  and  fraction  of  a  foot,  of  the  several  brick  walls,  and  the 
product  by  99|  and  the  result  will  be  the  number  of  bricks 
required.  Multiply  by  90  instead  of  99^  if  the  bricks  are  larger 
than  the  average  above  given.  Allowance  should  be  made  for 
chimneys,  projections  for  mantels  and  the  like  on  the 
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Number  of  Perches  of  Stone  Required  for  a  Wall  or  Cellar 

The  perch  of  stone  is  now  computed  at  a  perch,  or  16.5  feet 
in  length  by  1.5  feet  in  width  and  1  foot  in  height,  or  24.75 
(16.5X1.6X1)  cubic  feet.  Of  this  amount  one-ninth,  2.75  cubic 
feet,  is  allowed  for  mortar  and  filling.  Multiply  the  three 
dimensions  of  the  wall  or  walls  in  feet — ^width,  height  and 
thickness— and  divide  by  22  (24.75—2.75)  if  the  needed  quan- 
tity of  stone  is  the  subject  of  inquiry,  or  by  24.75  if  it  be  sought 
to  ascertain  the  amount  of  masonry  in  the  wall  or  cellar. 


■^"^tT^^ 
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BUYING  AND  SXLLZNO  LtTBIBXB 

To  find  the  cost  of  any  number  of  feet  of  lumber  at  so  much 
per  thousand  feet. 

Rule. — Remove  the  decimal  point  three  places  to  the  left  in 
any  number  of  feet,  and  multiply  by  the  price  of  one  thousand 
feet. 

Example. — What  will  859  feet  of  lumber  cost  at  $12  per 
thousand  feet?  Remove  the  point  three  places  to  the  left  in 
859r=.859,  and  .859X$12=$10.308,  the  answer. 

The  Number  of  Cubic  Feet  in  a  Bound  Log  of  Uniform 
Diameter 

Square  the  diameter,  in  inches,  multiply  by  .7854,  and 
multiply  this  product  by  the  length  in  feet,  divide  by  144,  and 
the  quotient  is  the  number  of  cubic  feet. 

Estimate  of  the  Number  of  Cubic  Feet  in  the  Trunk  of  a 
Standing  Tree 

Find  the  circumference  in  inches,  divide  by  8.1416,  square 
the  quotient,  multiply  by  the  length  in  feet;  divide  by  144; 
deduct  about  one-tenth  for  thickness  of  bark,  and  the  result 
will  be,  approximately,  the  number  of  cubic  feet. 


LUlfBEB 
FA0T8  lOB  LUBIBEBlfflir 
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Th3  Hanber  of  Feet,  Board  MoMUie,  In  a  Log  of  UneqiuJ 
Diameters 

Square  the  smalleBt  diameter  in  inohes,  multiply  by  .TSSi,  and 
the  produot  by  the  length  of  the  log  in  feet,  divide  by  12,  and 
the  quotient  will  be  the  number  of  feet  of  board  measure, 
approzimatelj. 

The  Nmnber  of  V^et,  Board  Measure,  in  a  Lot  of  Boards,  Planks* 
flooring,  Scantling,  Joists,  Sills  or  Beams 

The  foot  of  board  measure  is  a  superficial  or  square  foot,  ono 
inch  thick.  Multiply  the  product  of  the  width  and  thickness 
of  each  board,  plank  or  other  article,  in  inches,  by  the  length 
In  feet  and  fractions  of  a  foot,  divide  by  12,  and  the  quotient 
wiU  be  the  number  of  feet  of  board  measure.  In  flooring, 
allowance  must  be  made  for  rabbeting,  the  proportion  varying 
with  the  depth  of  the  groove  and  the  width  of  the  boards. 

The  Komber  of  Square  Yards  in  a  Floor  or  Wan 

Multiply  the  length  and  width  of  the  floor,  or  height  and 
width  of  the  wall,  in  feet  and  fractions  of  a  foot,  divide  by 
nine,  and  the  quotient  is  the  number  of  square  yards. 

NoTB— For  OoUoftl  Oontenti  of  Roond  Timber  Me  page  8M. 
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BOAED  AND  PLAKK  M£ASUttlUi£MT-AT  8IGBT 

«iAtoflTMtli«8«.rt.aBdIii.laBow«  tnmttmt 


If  a  bowA  k«  lom«r  thM  St  ft, 

Mia.  wita,  add  aiM<  UM<7««h»««Mfl. 


Mi  •  t*  16  ta.  vM  .  M<  fnM  «  CO  St  ft.  loafl 
loabOTL  TkM,lf*BMr4l««ft  iMVtfii 
u«liL  far  »to  W— > i— >l>cb»r>rt1 
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IXXIS  REDUCED  TO  ONE  INCH  BOARD  MEASURE. 

liODSth  In  feet  In  top  Hue.   Diameter  in  tncbeB  in  heaTj  oohmm. 

Xxam^  A  loff  IB  ft.  lonff  and  2i  in.  in  diameter  at  small  end  makes  4M  sq.  ft. 

Bale:  For  logs  over  18  in.  in  diameter,  subtract  flO  from  tbe  SQuare  of  di- 
ameter, multimy  remainder  by  balf  tbe  lengtb  in  feet,  and  point  off  tbe  ritbt 
kandflsnie.  BemttiatbenninberolaQ.ft^ 

Vor  small  log  table  see  ]>age  418. 
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SAFE  METHODS 


Ntimber  of  Shingles  Required  for  a  Roof 

Rule. — Multiply  the  length  of 
the  ridge  pole  by  twice  the  length 
of  one  rafter,  and,  if  the  shingles 
are  to  be  exposed  4%  inches  to 
the  weather,  multiply  by  8,  and 
if  exposed  5  inches  to  the  weath- 
er, multiply  by  7%,  and  you  have 
the  number  of  shingles. 

Note. — Shinfirles  are  16  inches 
longr.  and  average  about  4  inches 
wide.  They  are  put  up  in  bundles 
of  250  each. 

One  bundle  16-inch  shingles  will  cover  30  square  feet. 

One  bundle  18-inch  shingles  will  cover  33  square  feet 

When  laid  5  inches  to  the  weather,  5  pounds  4-penny  or  3% 
pounds  3-penny  nails  will  lay  1,000  shingles. 

Slating 

The  thickness  of  slate  ranges  from  i^  to  A  of  an  inch, 
and  their  weight  varies  from  2.6  to  4.5  lbs.  per  square  foot. 

The  lap  of  slates  varies  from  2  to  4  inches.  The  standard 
is  assumed  to  be  3  inches. 

Rule  for  computing  the  number  of  slates  of  a  given  size 
required  per  square. — Subtract  3  inches  from  the  length  of  the 
slate,  multiply  the  remainder  by  the  width  and  divide  by  2. 
Divide  14.400  by  the  number  so  found,  and  the  result  will  be 
the  number  of  slates  required. 

Dimensions  of  Slates  and  Numbers  Required  to  a  Square 

12x6  requires  533  to  the  square;  14x9  requires  291;  18X9 
requires  213;  24X13  requires  105. 


Number  of  Laths  for  a  Room 

Laths  are  4  feet  long  and  1%  inches  wide,  and  16  laths  are 
generally  estimated  to  the  square  yard. 

Rule. — Find  the  number  of  square  yards  in  the  room  and 
multiply  by  16,  and  the  result  will  equal  the  number  of  laths 
necessary  to  cover  the  room. 

To  find  the  number  of  square  yards  in  a  ceiling  or  wall, 
multiply  the  length  by  the  width  or  height  (in  feet)  and  di- 
vide the  product  by  9;  the  result  will  be  the  square  yards. 
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LARCC  LIBRARICS 

The  largest  library  in  the  world  is  the  Bibliotheque  National,  in 
PariSy  f onnded  by  Louis  XIV.   It  contains  over  3,000,000  volumes. 

The  second  largest  library  is  that  of  the  British  Museum, 
which  contains  something  over  2,000,000. 

The  Public  Library  of  New  York  in  the  third  largest  library  la 
the  world.    It  contains  1 ,984,663  yolnmes  and  printed  pamphlets. 

The  Library  of  Congress  is  the  fourth  largest  library  in  the 
world.    It  contains  about  1,891,800  printed  books  and  pamphlets. 

The  Imperial  Library  of  Russia,  established  by  Peter  the 
Greati  is  the  fifth  among  the  world's  great  libraries.  It  contains 
about  1,300,000  Tolumes  and  27,000  manuscripts.  II  attained  a 
place  in  the  front  rank  of  European  libraries  by  the  acquisition 
of  the  celebrated  Zaluski  collection.  Count  Zalnski  had  ool« 
lected  about  i260,000  yolnmes  and  10,000  manuscripts.  On  the 
suppression  of  the  Jesuit  order  in  Russia  the  collection  of  the 
books  in  their  possession  was  taken  in  charge  by  Prince  Italinski 
and,  among  other  libraries,  the  Prince  transferred  the  Zaluski 
collection  from  the  Jesuit  College  at  Warsaw  to  St.  Petersburg. 
The  most  important  of  the  manuscripts  in  this  library  is  the 
**Codex  SinaiticQS*'  of  the  Greek  Bible,  brought  from  the  con- 
vent of  8t.  Catherine  on  Mount  8inai  by  Professor  Tischendorf 
in  1869. 

WHAT  CON8TITUTCS  A  DAY? 

The  word  day  is  used  in  several  different  senses.  A  solar, 
astronomical,  or  apparent  day  is  the  interval  between  the  time 
the  sun's  coming  to  the  meridian  and  returning  to  it  again.  A 
•iderial  day  is  the  interval  between  the  time  of  a  star's  coming 
to  the  meridian  and  again  returning  to  it  on  the  immediate  sub- 
sequent night,  or,  in  other  words,  is  the  time  occupied  by  a 
revolution  of  the  earth  on  its  axis. 

A  day,  in  law,  includes  the  whole  24  hours  from  midnight  to 
midnight.  In  reckoning  periods  of  time  from  a  certain  event, 
the  day  on  wliich  the  event  occurred  is  excluded.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  it  be  required  to  prove  survival  for  a  certain  number  of 
days,  it  will  suffice  if  the  person  be  alive  for  any  portion,  however 
small,  of  the  last  day.  While  an  obligation  to  pay  on  a  certain 
day  would  therefore  be  theoretically  discharged  by  payment  be- 
fore midnight,  the  law  requires  that  reasonable  hours  be  ob- 
served—for example,  if  the  payment  (as  a  bill)  is  at  a  bank  or 
place  of  business,  it  must  be  within  banking  or  business  hours. 
Generally  in  the  United  States,  a  bill  or  note  becoming  due  on  a 
Sunday  or  a  holiday,  is  payable  on  the  first  business  day  thereafter. 
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RULES  FOR  PAINTING 

Usually  one-fourth  of  a  pound  of  paint  is  aUowed  for  each 
square  yard  for  the  first  ooat,  and  one-sixth  of  a  pound  for  each 
additional  ooat  One  poond  of  stopping  should  be  allowed  for 
•very  90  square  yards. 

A  gallon  of  tar  and  1  pound  of  pitch  will  oover  about  18  square 
yards  the  first  coat,  and  17  yards  eaoh  additional  ooat 

Priming  consists  of  white  lead  and  Unseed  oiL 

Knotting  oonsists  of  red  lead  and  size. 

Putty  oonsists  of  Spanish  whiting  and  Unseed  oIL 

WUte  Paint.— Twenty-eight  pounds  white  lead,  6  pints  linseed 
oH,  2  pints  turpentine  and  1  pound  litharge^  will  oorer  about  101 
aquare  yards. 

Blaek  Paint.— Twenty-eight  pounds  black  paint.  10  pints  tin* 
seed  oil,  2  pints  turpentine^  and  1  pound  litharge^  will  covet 
about  180  square  yards. 

Distenqier.— One  hundred  and  twelve  pounds  whiting,  81 
pounds  dry  white  lead,  and  7  pounds  i^oe,  mixed  with  boiling 
water. 

With  ordinary  paints,  new  wood  and  iron  work  require  fous 
coats,  including  the  priming  coat,  but  exclusive  of  any  flatting 


Old  paint  requires  two  coats  for  inside  and  three  for  outside 
work. 

Ihe  following  are  the  superficial  yards  which  a  fixed  amooiiA 
ef  material  will  cover  in  each  coat,  arrived  at  from  actual  meaa* 
oement  of  work  done  with  materials  issued  firom  store. 

First  Ooat,  or  Priming 
10  Ibt.  white  iMd,  ) 

JSIShiSS:*  [fl3«iP€rtcialy«da 

4piiit8UiiM«doIL  ) 

Peoonid  Ooat 

10  Ibt.  white  leMl, 
SoE..llth*rge.*.  _  I lOOiupertktalyMda 


I- 


34  pinte  Unaeed  on. 

If  pints  qitrite  of  turpenUne. 

Third  end  Fourth  Ooats 
10  Ibf.  white  lesd,  ) 

i3^t!.^uS2ShV  [llSsupoilciidyKdf. 

S  pinte  gpirits  of  turpentine.  } 

•Or  i  01.  burnt  white  Tltriol,  end  li  os.  of  Uthana 
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War  ouMdfb  work,  when  exposed  to  the  eon,  mote  turpenliae 
ihoold  be  need  to  present  the  paint  from  blistering,  end  onlj 
teOed  linseed  oUihooId  be  need.  IVv  inside  work  xmw  linseed 
■H^  be  used,  but  the  less  oU  the  less  glosi.  For  the  flatting 
coat,  the  oolor  being  ground  in  oil,  only  tozps  is  added.  Vot 
cokxred  paints,  the  last  two  ooats  have  the  oolor  added  to  the 
composltkm  in  the  proportbn  of  1  to  8  pounds  for  erery  10  yaide 
ef  sorfaoe  to  be  painted;  and  the  quantity  of  white  lead  is 
eednoed  in  proportion. 

10  MIX  IHSB  QE  Pinm  VOE  Tom 

A  larger  quantity  of  the  fix8t>named  ookMr  must  always  be  used.' 

Dart:  green  and  purple  make  bottle  green. 

White  and  medium  yellow  make  buff  tint. 

Bed,  Uaok  and  Uue  make  dark  browiL 

Bronxe  blue,  lemon  yellow  and  Uaok  make  dark  grsen* 

White,  medium  yellow  and  Uaok  make  drab  tint 

White,  lake  and  lemon  yeUow  make  ilesh  tint 

Lemon  yellow  and  faronse  blue  make  grass  grsen* 

White  and  Uaok  make  gray  tint 

White  and  purple  make  layender  tint 

Bed,  Uaok  and  medium  yellow  make  maroon. 

Lake  and  purple  make  magenta. 

Medium  yellow  and  purple  make  olife  green. 

Medium  yellow  and  red  make  orange. 

Whiter  ultramarine  Uue  and  blaok  make  pearl  tint 

White  and  lake  make  pink. 

Ultramarine  Uue  and  lake  make  purple^ 

Orange,  lake  and  purple  make  russet, 

Medium  yellow,  red  and  white  make  sienna. 

White  and  ultramarine  blue  make  sky  blueu 

Ultramarine  Uue,  blaok  and  white  make  slate. 

Vermilion  and  Uaok  make  Turkey  red. 

White,  yellow,  red  and  Uaok  make  umber. 

■ew  to  Wx  Paints  of  8inq^  Ootors  to  Produce  Tarious  Ttaili 

Buff.— White  lead  and  yellow  ooher. 

Chestnut— Light  red  and  blaok. 

Oream  Oolor.— Same  as  for  buff,  but  with  more  white. 

Ohooolate.— Biaok,  with  Spanish  brown,  or  Venetian  red. 

Drab.— White  lead,  burnt  umber,  and  a  little  yellow  ooher 
(warm);  white  lead,  raw  umber,  and  a  little  black  (cool). 
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Vawn  Colore — Same  as  for  flesh  color,  with  stone  ocher  in- 
stead of  lake. 

Flesh  Color« — Lake,  white  lead,  and  a  little  vermilion. 

Vreneh  Gray^ — ^White  lead  with  Prussian  blue  and  a  little 
lake. 

Gold  Oolor« — Chrome  yellow  with  a  little  vermilion  and 
white  lead;  or  Naples  yellow  and  realgar. 

Gray  (common). — White  lead  and  a  little  black. 

Xiead  Colorii — ^White  lead  with  black  or  indigo. 

Lemon  Oolor« — Chrome  yellow  and  white  lead;  more  of  the 
first  than  in  straw  color. 

Ziilae^— Same  as  for  French  gray,  but  with  less  white. 

Mahogany  Color«r— A  little  black  with  purple  brown  or 
Venetian  red. 

Oak  Colore — White  lead  with  yellow  ocher  and  burnt  umber. 

Olive* — Black,  yellow,  and  a  little  blue;  or  yellow,  pink, 
lampblack,  and  a  little  verdigris. 

Olive  Green« — Prussian  blue  and  raw  umber. 

Orange.— Chrome  yellow  and  vermilion  (bright),  yellow 
ocher  and  red  lead  (duller). 

Pea  Green« — White  lead  and  Brunswick  green;  or  white 
lead,  Prussian  blue,  and  some  chrome  yellow. 

Peach  Colore — White  lead,  with  vermilion,  Indian  red,  or 
purple  brown. 

Pearl  Gray« — White  lead,  with  a  little  black,  and  a  little 
Prussian  blue  or  indigo. 

Purple. — ^White  lead,  vermilion,  indigo  or  black,  rich,  dark 
red  or  colors  for  French  gray. 

Sage  Green^ — Prussian  blue,  raw  umber,  and  a  little  ocher 
with  a  little  white. 

Salmon  Colore — ^Venetian  red  and  white  lead. 

Silver  Gray. — Same  as  for  pearl  gray. 

Sky  Blue.— White  lead,  Prussian  bine,  and  a  little  lake. 

Stone  Color. — ^White  lead  and  yellow  ocher,  with  a  little 
burnt  or  raw  umber. 

Stone  Color  (gray)w — ^White  lead,  and  a  small  quantity  of 
black. 

Straw  Color* — Chrome  yellow  and  white  lead. 

Violet. — ^Vermilion,  white  lead,  and  indigo  or  black. 
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Humber  of  Oorda  in  a  Pile  of  Wood 

A  cord  of  wood  is  a  pile  8  feet  long,  4  feet  wide  and  4  feel 
high  and  oontaina  128  oubio  feet. 

£iUe.— Moltiplj  the  length  in  feet  bv  the  width  in  feet  and 
that  result  l^^he  length  in  feet  and  diTide  the  product  by  128 
and  7on  have  the  number  of  cords. 

£bnamp2e.— How  many  oords  in  a  pile  of  wood  4  feet  wide,  7 
feet  high,  24  feet  longt 

So2ttSo».-4X7X24sr672  oubio  feet.   672-Hl28=5i  oords.    Ana 


414  SAFE  METHODS 

VALUABLE  MISCELLNEOUS  MATTER 


RULES  FOB  MEA3URIHQ  LAHD 
AND  TOWN  LOTS 


To  And  the  number  of  acres  in  a  rectan^lar  piece  of  l4md. 


Vis.  1. 

/?u/c.— Multiply  the  lengrth  in  rods  by  the  breadth  in  rods, 
and  divide  by  160. 

TRIANGULAR  PIECES 

When  the  triangle  is  a  right-angled  triangle. 


Tig,  2. 

Rule. — Multiply  the  width  by  the  length  and  divide  by  2. 
Example. — How  many  acres  of  land  in  a  triangular  field 
60  rods  long  and  40  rods  wide? 


YALVABLE  lasCBLLANBOUB  ICATTEB  415 

OFBBATIOH 

eOX4O-i-3al,d00  8q.  rod&     I,d00-i-160a7}  aaras. 

TKB  TRIAHCO^a  IB  HOT  ▲  BIOBT  AKOLKD  TBIAXQIM 


no.  9 

U  a  triangle  Is  without  a  right  ajogte,  a  perpendioular  has  to 
be  found. 

Buie.'^'MxiMplj  the  base  in  rods  by  the  perpendioular  height 
in  rods*  and  divide  by  3,  and  you  have  the  area  in  square  rods. 

BaoampU.'^'HiOfw  many  aores  in  a  triangular  field  whose  base 
or  side  is  140,  and  its  width  (perpendioular  height)  is  80  rods? 

OPERATION 

140x60-H2a4,300  sq.  rods. 
4,d00H-16O«26i  aores.    Am, 

To  find  the  area  of  a  pieoe  of  land  when  only  two  of  the  oppo- 
irte  sides  are  paialleL 


\ 


FZO.  4 

JMe.— Add  the  two  parallel  sides  together,  and  divide  by% 
and  yoQ  have  the  average  length.  Then  multiply  the  width  in 
rods  by  the  length  in  rods  and  divide  l^  160,  and  you  have  the 
number  of  acres. 

JEbgon|ple.-->Hdw  many  acres  of  land  in  a  field,  the  two  parallel 
Mm  of  which  are  80  and  180  rods  long,  and  00  rods  widot 

OPBRAHOV 

80+ldO-HdalOOiods. 
100XOO-i-ieOs81i  aores.    An8. 

To  X4iy  Off  Small  Lots  of  Land 

namers  and  gardeners  often  find  it  necessary  to  lay  off  small 
portions  of  land  for  the  purpose  of  ezperimenthig  wi^  difEerent 
orqp6»  fMiliien^  eta  To  such  the  following  rules  will  be 
belpfulc 

One  acre  contains  100  sq.  rods,  or  4,840  sq.  yards,  or  48,660  sq. 
ieet    To  measure  off  one  acre  it  will  take  808  A  feet  eaoh  way 
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One-half  acre  it  will  take  147)  feet  each  way.  One-third  aove 
it  will  take  120}  feet  each  way.  One-fourth  aare  it  will  take 
104|  feet  each  way.  One-eighth  acre  it  will  take  78}  feet  each 
way 

To  Measure  Town  Lots 

Ihile.— Multiply  the  length  in  feet  by  the  width  in  feet  and 
divide  the  result  by  48,560  and  you  will  have  the  fractional  part 
of  an  acre  in  the  lot 

ESaximpIe.— What  part  of  an  acre  is  there  in  a  lot  100  f^et  deep 
and  76  feet  wide? 

&>/tt(iot».— 100X75=7,600  sq.  feet 

7  600 

Jj!^^ot  about  1-6  of  an  acre. 
48,560 

To  Fhid  the  Number  of  Acres  In  a  Given  Number  of 
Square  Bods 

litde.— Remove  the  decimal  point  two  places  to  the  left  in  the 
number  of  square  rods»  divide  by  8  and  multiply  by  6,  and  you 
have  the  number  of  acres. 

ISecunpfe.— How  many  acres  in  a  piece  of  land  80  rods  long  and 
40  rods  wideT  80X40b=3200.  3200  with  the  point  removed 
equals  32.00-5-8=4X5=20  acres. 


FOSTER'S  LOG  TABLE. 

(For  larger  logs  lee  table  on  page  407) 
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SAFE  METHODS 


nifcallaneoni  Table  of  Things,  Diita&ees,  Books,  Etc 


A  book  compoied  of  riieett  folded  into 

2  letTCB  U  a  folio. 
A  book  compoMd  of  aheeCa  folded  into 

4  leaves  is  a  quarto. 
A  book  compoeed  of  alieeta  folded  into 

8  leaves  u  an  octavo  (8vo). 
A  book  composed  of  sheets  folded  into 

12  leaves  is  a  duodecimo  (12mo). 
A  book  composed  of  sheets  folded  into 

16  leaves  is  a  16mo. 
12  units  make  1  dozen. 
12  doscn  make  1  gross. 
12  groM  (144   dozen)   make  1   great 


20  units  make  1  score. 
56  pounds  of  butter  make  1  flridn. 
100  pounds  of  fish  make  1  quintal. 
106  pounds  of  flour  make  1  barreL 
200  pounds  of  beef,  pork,  shad  or  sal- 
mon make  1  barreL 

24  sheets  of  paper  make  1  quire. 
20  quires  make  1  ream. 

2  reams  make  1  bundle. 
5  bundles  make  1  bale. 

8  barleycorns  make  1  inch. 
18  inches  make  1  cubit. 

22  inches  make  1  sacred  cubit. 

9  gallons  make  1  English  flrkin. 
2  firkins  make  1  kilderkin. 

2  kilderkins  make  1  barrel. 

25  pounds  make  1  keg  (powder). 

100  pounds  make  1  central  (grain 
measure). 

100  pounds  make  1  cask  (raisin  meas- 
ure). 

256  pounds  make  1  barrel  of  soap. 

280  pounds  make  1  barrel  of  salt. 

81V&  gallons  make  1  barrel  (wine 
meaaure). 

42  gallons  make  1  tieree  (wine  meas- 
ure). 

68  gallons  make  1  hogshead  (wine 
meaaure). 

84  gallons  make  1  puncheon  (wine 
measure). 


126 


6  gallons 
ure). 


make  1  pipe  (wine  meaa- 
make  1  ton  (wine  meas- 


252  galloDB 

ure). 
8  bushels  of  wheat  (of  70  lbs.  each) 

make  1  quarter  (European  measure). 
8  bushels  of  salt  make  1  hogshead. 
86  bushela  of  coal  make  1  chaldron 

(English). 
82  bushels  make  1  chaldron  (Ameri- 
can). 
14  pounds  make  1  stone. 
21%  stones  make  1  pi|r  (iron). 
8  pigs  make  1  fother. 
24%    cubic   feet   (maaooiy)   make    1 

perch. 
100  square  feet  (carpentry)   make   1 

square. 
1,760  yards  (5,280  feet)  make  1  sUt- 

ute  mile. 
2,028.68  vards  (6,085.9  feet)  make  1 

nautical  mile. 

8  miles  make  1  league. 

69%  sUtute  miles  make  1  degree  (of 

latitude). 
60  geographical  miles  make  1  degree 

(of  latitude). 
860  degrees  make  1  drde. 
60  pair  of  shoes  make  1  case. 

9  inches  make  1  quarter  (of  a  yard). 
8  quarters  make  1  ell  (Flemish). 
6  quarters  make  1  ell  T"    "  - 
6  quarters  make  1  ell 
4    inches    make    1    hand    (measuring 

horses). 
6  feet  make  1  fathom  (depth  of  wa- 


I  nSngUah). 
(French). 


120  fathoms  make  1  cable-length. 
7H  cable-lengths  make  1  mUe. 
640  acres  make  1  square  mile. 


86  square  miles  make  1  township. 

4  farthings  make  1  penny  (marked 
12  pence  make  1  riullinir  (marked 

20  shillings  make  1  pound  (marked  £ 

21  shillings  make  1  guinea. 

5  shillings  make  1  crown. 


I 


CABPENTEB  WORK  ^^1 


KAILS  BEQUIBED  IN  OABPBNTE&  WOKBL 

To  case  and  hang  door,  1  pound. 

To  ease  and  hang  one  window,  %  pound. 

Base,  100  lineal  feet,  1  pound. 

To  put  on  rafters,  joists  ^te.,  3  pounds  to  1,000  feet 

To  pat  up  studding,  3  pounds  to  1,000  feet. 

To  ]iq»  a  &-ineh  pine  floor,  15  pounds  to  1,000  feet 


VDHBER  OF  NAILS  TO  THE  POUND. 

6  penny  fence,  2      inches , 80 

8  i)enn7  tenoe,  2^2  inches 50 

10  penny  fence,  3      inches 34 

12  penny  fence,  3%  inches 39 

3  penny  flne,  1  1/3  inches 760 

3  penny,  1%  inches 480 

4  penny,  1%  inches 300 

5  penny,  1      inch 200 

6  penny,  2      inches 160 

7  penny,  2^  inches 128 

8  penny,  2%  inches 92 

9  penny,  3      inches 72 

10  penny,  3      inches 60 

12  penny,  3%  inches 44 

16  penny,  3%  inches 32 

20  penny,  4      inches 24 

30  penny,  4%  inches 18 

40  penny,  6      inches 14 

50  penny,  5)^  inches 12 
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DZ8TAN0E8  AMD  MAIL  TIME  TO  FOREIGN 
FROM  THE  OITT  OF  HEW  YORK 


CITIES 


Bt  Postal  Boinv  to^ 


MIlM.     fii9& 


Alexandria,  via  London.  * 

Amsterdam,  via  Ixindos 

Antwerp,  rta  LoadOQ 

Atbciui/  tiia  Ijoadsia  ,  . , , 

BaJiia,  BmxU 

Bangkok,  Slam,  vUi  San  Fnnctooo. 

Batavla,  J^v^.  via  hoadon 

Beriin,  via  London 

Bombay^  via  London 

lirf^raen,  via  London,  * 

Biiinos  Ayrea,  via  Londom 

Bueiujs  AjT*« * 

Cy cuti^  via  London  . , 

0i|)«  Town,  ria  London. 

OoEwUntlnopIii,  t^  Loodoa 

floreace,  via  LoudoiL 

Glaacow  .    ....  K 

Orevtcrwn,  t^  Hew  Oiieans 

Baltfax,  ±  » - 

flmmburgp  via  Londoa 

Hamburg,  direct  . , , 

B&vana.  . 

BoriK  Koog  via  Ban  Ftmndfloo.  . . . 

HoQoLuJin  via  San  Franciaoo. 

Livfrpool  ..  ^  .,..,.,. 

Ixindon,  via  PlTmoiiio  _  , 

Loudon,  via  Flsheuar4  .^^ 

HAritdd,  via  Loudon 

Sdboum^^  via  8an  Franciioow .... 
exjco  Citj  (Railroafl) 

Paoamft *.....,. 

ffaiia  ......; ,..,,. 

Hio  de  Janeiro. • .  •  • 

Ronj«.  ina  Londoa  ,..,,. 

Hot  terdam.  ria  London. 

St.  Petersburg,  via  Jjomloa. 

Bbana^aU  via  8an  Fnincisoo 

Blockiiolni,  iria  London  . , 

S/dQey«  via  San  Francisco 

ValpafalsOt  via  Panama, 

Vleooa,  via  London 

Yokobaizuv.  via  8an  Francisco .... 


t^ 

£370 

12.900 

12300 

4,336 

OJW 

4,2S5 

S.046 

&046 

11,1S0 

11,246 

£310 

4.S00 

S.376 

2.A10 

M6 

4,340 

4330 

1,418 

10,890 

£.646 

S.540 

8.740 

8J0O 

4,9S6 

12,266 

8.760 

2,S66 

4.030 

e,204 

£.030 

8.936 

£370 

9,730 

4.^76 

11370 

£310 

4J40 

..r.S48 


12 

8 
8 
U 

u 

48 
81 
8 

n 

8 


u 


17 


86 
» 
21 

81 
8 


OOBAV  DmAHOBS 

Nautic&l  Miles. 

■BtSStTJH*^ 

^Ttaa  Kew  York  to  Qucenstown  . , .  ...... 

^nma  New  York  to  Liverpool.  . , , ,  ♦ 

Fiocii  New  York  to  Havre .  ^ < . . 

2jm 

a,063 
£109 
S,204 

3.600 
3.370 

2,100 
3.400 
6.700 

a3&2 

3.617 

3,6aa7 

F&mJiew  York  to  Gibraltar.  • .-. 

^tom  New  York  to  Hamburg , . . . . 

!tOin  New  York  to  Antwerp 

^tom  New  York  to  Naples 

4^147^ 
£882 

itom  San  FrancUtco  to  Honolulu.  .,..,.,, 

from  Honolulu  to  Yokohama  ...  *    ^ 

?Yom  San  Francisco  to  ShaxiKhai *. . 

'>oEn  Han.  Francisco  to  Uonff  Kons 

?rom  San  Francisco  to  Manila. .  .  , . . . 

2.419 

3.i»e3 
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Distances,  Mail  Time,  Passenger  Fares  and  Variations  of 

Time  between  New  York  City  and  Principal 

Places  in  the  United  States 


N*  V. . . « « « 

nca.  Mao. 

rlerion.  a  O 

lA 

_  ti,  onto  . , . 
uid,  Oliick  .  .  ^ 

TCT.  Cola 

Ucuneet  Eowm  ,. 

>lt,  Mich.,  ,„. 
i.  Wtyne,  Ind. . . 
VQiiton,  Tex  . .  * , 

teburtPfc .  -  -  < 

<fard,  uuuL . ,  * , 

HUB  HockTArk. . , 

XMJtoraie,  Ky 

leznphia.  Tram,. .«. 

M^ile.  Ala.  „...«. 

hmtcomcTT,  Ani  . . 
laalivmei,  Term. .  . . 
few  Orleans,  lA  • « 
fctfolk,  Va  . 


Imatuk  Neb. . . , , 


Ittebun.  L  _ 
VvHaiiC  Heu 

ikiuiioDd,  Va^ , , 
Cal  . 


.  Loui 


eiiUk  ( 

__Ja,  «o 

«,  PauUHlDn. 

Ut  Lak«  atr^ 

^  Etanctioa, 

ffUiSfldd,  IIL  . . . 
.vmtotu  N.  J 

■'  D.  a 

>  Va.. 


UQet 

MaQTlme 

HaHroad 

Time  whea 

trom  N.Y.Far«0  tram 

It  is  i2nooii 

. 

N.  Y, 

atN.  Y 

HlK. 

Min 

143 

3 

30 

•  J-S 

13.01  PK. 

882 

24 

15 

22.40 

11,18  A.K, 

I8d 

0 

€M 

ll.fiO  A.1I. 

217 

7 

, , 

4.7fi 

12.13  P.iC 

410 

It 

30 

0.26 

11.40a.iC 

804 

21 

15 

18.00 

ii.saA.M. 

913 

25 

SUM 

11.05  A.M. 

744 

2n 

17.00 

Il.tSAJI. 

663 

19 

30 

13.00 

11  29  4Jtf. 

624 

20 

u.m 

11.24  AJI- 

292 

9 

SO 

6.0S 

12.10  P.«- 

1«030 

OQ 

30 

12.00 

9.67  A.li- 

l,2&7 

37 

30 

27.00 

t0.42A.I(- 

% 

21 

14.76 

ll.24A.lt. 

7&4 

20 

16,75 

1M5A.M. 

I,7S9 

56 

30 

^■S 

10  3DA.M. 

183 

A 

1.85 

11   49AJi. 

113 

4 

3.S0 

12  OSP.M^ 

808 

23 

IS.AO 

11    12  A*lt. 

1.302 

m 

15 

29.20 

10.37  a.m. 

!,366 

41 

29.^ 

10.37  a.m. 

1^290 

45 

^  ^ 

82.80 

10-47A.it. 

t&^ 

HO 

20.fiO 

ll.t4A.M. 

1,163 

40 

^  ^ 

28.66 

10  55A.lt. 

085 

ao 

!5 

21,70 

11.05  A.M. 

1.230 

35 

SO 

2S.W 

11.04  AJU 

1,057 

30 

30 

26.90 

•:  10A.M- 

90S 

33 

40 

26.05 

11   00  A.M. 

1*344 

40 

8S.15 

10.5«A.lt. 

^So 

15 

20 

7.W 

11.51  A.M, 

1.383 

43 

80.00 

10.32  A.M. 

00 

3 

_  ^ 

2.26 

11  55a,m. 

4^1 

13 

10.50 

ILSOa^M. 

325 

13 

7.66 

12.15  P.M. 

189 

B 

2M 

12.10  P.K. 

844 

11 

15 

9.15 

11.46  A.M. 

3,000 

lOv^ 

30 

Tft.ao 

8.50  a.m. 

t04S 

29 

24.26 

10  55  AJf, 

1,300 

87 

28.00 

10,44  a.m. 

2,4fi2 

71 

30 

57,40 

9.2SA.M, 

3.250 

toe 

79.30 

S.  46A.it. 

905 

2B 

21.00 

n. 32  a.m. 

1.059 

35 

32.80 

10-58  A.M. 

57 

2 

J'*3 

11.54  A.M. 

1.2SS 

50 

88.15     ! 

10.53  a.m. 

^ 

0 

30 

5.65 

11.48  A.U. 

49a 

14 

15 

12,16 

11.33  A,H. 

117 

5 

2.02 

11.64  a.m. 

Hote«— As  the  fares  by  railway  are  constantly  varying, 
and  time  tables  vary  somewhat  by  different  trains,  the  mail 
time  and  passenger  fares  above  given  are  to  be  taken  as 
approximately  correct. 
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8AFB  UTHODe 


TABLE    SHOWING    DISTANCES  AND  RAILROAD  FARES 

FROM  CHICAGO  TO  ALL  PRINCIPAL  CITIES  OF 

THE  UNITED  STATES  AND   CANADA. 

(Fint-ClaM  Fare  011I7  is  Given) 


cm  IS 

UJX^M 

FA  at 

ClTtal 

iin.aa 

w*Mm 

Akron 

.....0. 

fi04 
1,891 

467 
916 
885 
686 
S34 
7S3 
SS6 
5GA 

tm 

SC6 

17 
987 
1*253 
7»2 
IH 

445 

"•^ 

fist 

1.095 

ae7 

571 

tioa 

B95 

BOD 
^9 
SU 

4S6 

aa? 

763 
S76 
^ 
760 
183 
266 
170 

S67 

2U 

IBS 

teTB 
mm 

S&65 
10  GO 

17  07 
7  && 

n8& 

15  30. 

n  30 

21  9ft 
21  95 
74 
29  65 
23  && 
17  60 

3  7& 

5  eg 

«76 
980 

16  38 
19  00 
IB  W, 
iOfiO 

4  1£ 
19  00 

7  28 
7  Ifi 

19  75 

4  56 

U50 

609 

6  7ft 
709 
9  7ft 

20  BO 
19  00 
2&40 

64ft 
33  7ft 
B60 
fiOO 
BS6 

^m 

7  OD 

5  00 
IB7fi 

S7Q 

Donldrk 

Dttluth 

IT:::::::::: 

...NT. 

..Minn. 

III. 

Pa. 

soo 

47B 

ifi 

4S2 
!B7 

1,042 
MS 

1,0» 
004 
14S 
2» 
557 
«57 
MB 
1I< 

i,isa 

m 
ms 
19a 

905 

473 
S3a 
139 

710 
961 

ess 

1.DS4 
MS 

tm 

836 

1S3 
©7 
66« 

Loea 

730 

ao9 

91 

37 
141 
45S' 
250 
566 
2S0 

85 
7ft4 
320 

I97Q 

AJbacT 

Albuquerque . . , 

Allentown...... 

...K.r 

....Pa. 
....Pa. 
0. 

S94 

ETansTllIe..., 

Pall  Eiver 

Farffo 

Feniandioa... 
FiUbbure  ..... 
Fort  Warne  ,. 

Forc^ 

FortSc&tt .... 
PortWortJi  ... 
Ffantfort . .,,. 

.,..lnd, 

..Ma». 
..,K.D. 
....Fla. 

..MaAH. 

....md, 

0. 

...Kan. 
...Tex. 

14  20 

jP^rtn^ftnJIp       ^^^ 

....Pa 

...  Md. 

13tf 
30  Ifi 

AtlaDta 

Allantjc  City... 
At4;i)i»0Q 

...Oa. 

...KJ. 
..Kan, 
...Me. 
....Ga. 

IS  fit 
111 
$0» 

Augnfta ....... 

Al9£^UtE4    r  r 

12  7* 

3&7;& 

Auiorft  ...^ 

,...m. 

im 

i^iutjn ,*,* 

..T*x, 

Freeport 

GalTeatoa  ..... 
Oaleaburr..... 

Grand  Rapldfl. 

Grwnsda.. 

Green  Bay 

QreeoTlUe 

HamOtOQ. «,.».. 

.,...111. 

in. 

,...Pa. 
..HlcU. 

...Wli. 
...Tex. 
...Can. 

sii 

BaDEor ., 

BaltlmoTfl  ..... 
BBttk  Creek.,. 
B^yCitT....... 

BeUaIre 

Bertiu..... 

Birnilixff □  am  .  * . 
BfMtton  .«  +  ...■< 

....Me. 

...Mil. 
..MJcb. 

. .  -Ont. 
...AJa. 
.Maaa. 
.Comi. 
...NY. 

ioS 

15  73 
>«5 
15  11 

32  90 

10  60 
640 

fi  at 

Bridgeport..... 
Buffalo........ 

Hamilton..... 
Hatmibal....... 

......0. 

....Mo. 

BurUogtoii ..... 

Qarrisbufe ,,., 
Hartford...... 

HaBtlni^ ...... 

....Pm. 
..Conn, 
...Neb. 

IS  73 

IS  Oft 

BurUnctOQ...^.. 

....VI. 

CaIto..... ^ 

«4..Itt. 

1100 

19  oa 

37  40 
17  95 

12  98 
29  45 
14  4S 

3711 
440 

13  78 
S6I5 

IB  5a 
400 

im 

S45 

75 

3  3S 

Cantoa ......... 

C^ipeMfiT  -..' 
CedarEapfdi.. 

Cbarleaton 

CJiattaoooE*.^' 
€3lieTmn«...... 

0. 

»..N.J. 

.Tean. 
.Wto. 

***.*o. 

HaTerdilJ 

Helena. 

HotSprinn... 

EoUr  Spdnfi . 

Houfton 

Uudflon 

Indiana  polfa.,. 

low*€It7 

icbAca 

JadkftonTUJe .. 
Jackson.,..,,. 

..Mont, 
...Aik. 

..Miss. 

....Ind. 
.....U. 

....Pla. 
..Mlaa, 

Cleveland 

(^rt]|]ffthl]».  .  ^^    ^ 

.....0. 
,....0. 

COUDCJI  BluIIi.. 
flnliiifihla  ,  Tt-t 

....la. 

,..8.0. 

..Tei. 

Concor<l 

Corslc&Da .  #^ .  *  * , 

Jftckaon....... 

Janetville 

Jefferwon  City, 
Jollet 

..Mfch. 
...Wla. 
....Mo. 
.....01. 

..MlcH. 

Crestline 

0. 

«#Tei. 

DttTeQport .,... 

..,.u. 

DftTton  ...tot,.. 

Eanaaa  Olty... 

....Mo. 

19  75 

Decatar........ 

Denver  ...,.,., 

.,,.111- 
..Colo. 

.Mtcb^ 
...Del, 

Keokuk 

KnoxvlUe..... 

La  CroBHe...... 

Lake  Genera. . 
Lftne  aster 

la. 

..Teom, 
...Wis. 
...Wia. 
....Pa. 

6C0 
IB  £0 

DeaMoIne»..,. 

Detroit  ,.**.*.. 

fS 

Dover  ,....<*.  <^. 

l««t 

4  17 

I.. 

LansLng 

..Mich. 

Noto.»In  states  wbere  the  fare  is  fixed  by  law  at  2  cents  per 
mile,  as  in  lUinois*  Iowa,  Minnesota,  V^sconsin,  etc,  ticket* 


DISTANCES  AND   RAILWAT  FARES 
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cims 

un^u 

fASX 

crnia 

KILXS 

rAU 

I^adTine 

,,Colo. 
..Kan. 

1,1m 
589 
B76 
G52 
02s 
J16 
911 

2,266 

269 
13S 
611 

en 

890 
288 
fi23 
2C& 
8S 
403 
X6G 

793 
97S 
8T7 
211 
444 

Am 
m 
m 

912 
SS5 
905 
937 

tH4 
300 
613 

hbU 
ISS 
496 
497 
%7 

2,256 

955 
1£5 

132 
822 
633 

1.U4 

2.329 
S35 
413 

1.107 

14 

1  107 

«3a60 

10  75 
B40 

11  10 
16  80 

240 

19  00 
«40 

5»75 
290 
5  45 

12  eg 

20  50 

3  25 
7iJ5 

12  53 
500 
170 
SDO 
S45 
19  00 
19  20 

21  00 
18  €0 

4  05 
10  75 
10  BO 
l»0O 
IgflO 
23  00 

7  6.'^ 

18  00 
12  4S 

19  60 

«a5 

10  60 
ff7  40 

16  90 
950 

10  00 
IS  00 
59  75 
18  00 

21  GO 
900 
250 

laoo 

17  10 
900 

20  50 
6(>90 

650 
a  15 

22  60 
15 

22  W 

ffie'.v;.v.-v. 

Ralelffb. ....... 

RJchmond..^.., 
Rlcbmond 

111. 

...Wis, 
...N.C. 
...Ind. 
.,,.Va. 

2€2 
62 

223 

«ei 

aa 

m 

ni 

L213 

2aa 
2^7 
1,666 

307 
LOBS 
2,411 
2.215 

871 

ai5 

&10 

aoo 

ISS 

936 

1J14 

426 

2ao 

410 
468 
673 

2.S14 

toaa 

ITS 

773 

254 

248 
506 
506 
SS9 
»2S 
267 
725 
7*1 
236 

Loai 

619 
916 
43a 

637 
930 

306 

m> 

230 
S69 

ss 

S556 

1  2i 

20  30 

Lincoln 

Little  Rock. ..., 

.,Keb. 
...Ark. 
...Ind. 
,..N.J. 
,..Can. 
...CaL 
.*^.Ia. 

5  00 
IB  ha 

LOKanflport..,„ 
Loni?  Brancli .. 
London.  »*»  .1 .. 
LoH  Angeles,*.. 

Kockford. 

Roebester..... 
Rock  Ifiland... 

Rome 

8an  Antonio... 
Saeinaw....... 

Sacramento .., 
Salt  Lak<3  CiiF. 

Santa  Fe 

Sandusky.,..., 

SaTannah 

3iin  Francifico 

ho^ttle.. 

SKertna !!..»,.. 

„.,.I11. 
,.  N.Y. 

01. 

...N.Y, 

.,.Tei. 
..Micii. 
...Oai. 
.  Utah. 
..N.M. 
.,,,.0. 
....Ga. 
,..Oal. 
.Waflh. 
...Tel. 

170 
11  SS 

360 
24  26 
S2  00 

Uadlfion 

UadiBon. 

„.lnd- 

5  43 
59  75 

Mane  beater..,, 
Macon.  ,..,,,1^,. 

.,..Ga. 

S7  40 
3S  70 

Manitowoe*-,* 

Marquette 

Manhalltovn,, 

Me&omlncu*  * .  - 

...Wis. 
..MJcb. 
-...la. 
.Tenn. 
..Mich. 
...Wifl. 
.Minn, 
.»_.I11, 

650 
^  60 
59  75 
56  90 
21  S5 

BaUwaukee 

Minneapolis..-. 
MolJne *... 

Shreveport..,. 

Sioux  City 

Sprioglleid..., 
8prLnE:del{3 

.,,,La. 
.....la. 
0. 

22  23 
10  25 

645 

Montpell«r..,_. 

....Vt. 
>..AIa. 
«..Ala. 

87? 

MoatgomerT^.. 
Mobile ......... 

BpfUiftfleld.... 
Bpokone  Fallj. 
Steuben  viJle.., 
St,  Louis ...... 

.MaHA. 
.Wash. 
0. 

.,.,Mo. 

laoo 

46  TO 

MoDtreal 

Wnscatlne*..... 

...Can- 
....la. 
.  Tenn. 
..Neb. 
.,N.Y 
,Conn. 
,...La. 
0. 

345 

5  ao 

NaaUvllle 

Nebraska  City . 
NewTork...... 

New  Havcti,,„ 
NewOrle^nB... 
Newark.  „„,,, 

St.  Paul 

3&.  Jo«eph 

Syracujie...... 

Tacoma 

TallabaaaeQ,.* 
Torre  Hant«.,. 
Texarkanci*... 

..Minn. 
...Mo. 
...N.lf. 
.Wash. 
,...Fla, 
-,.Ind. 
.  Atk 

aoo 

10  75 
13  4B 
56  90 
26  15 
S  60 

Newafk 

.<.N.J. 
.,*N.Y. 

20  60 

K«wmrk.,^.,,^. 

Ttfflii.,. .......0. 

T(^0 0. 

Ttfbeka*.^ Kan. 

Toronto .Can, 

TfL*nton N.J. 

Troy,.. NX 

Urbana.. O. 

LTtica N.Y. 

Vlnoennfsa... Ind. 

Waoo. ...Tei. 

WaflblQffton D.a 

Weflt  Point N.Y. 

Whit@  MouotalnH  N.e. 
White  Bui. Bpgs.W.Va. 
Wilniin^toa.....*.EH5L 
^innna . . .  ^  ^ ,  ^ , . .  Minn. 

5  SO 

NewiKHt 

Newport 

Klae«TS  Pans  . 
OfdCQ 

-..RJ. 

...N.Y. 
.UtaH. 

,...Fa. 
,.Neb. 

550 

U  10 
11  60 
1*00 
25  80 
6  45 
14  54 

Ottawa...,...,, 
Faaadena...,. 

Pattem?n 

Feosacola 

Peoria 

.,.Cal. 
.-.N.J. 

...Ba. 
.^,..111. 

13^ 
475 
26  40 

17  50 

18  00 
3  75 

19  65 
14  00 
18  00 

Plttatmrt 

.„Iiid. 
«^«.Pa« 
-.Ark. 
....Pa. 

Portland.,...., 

...Ore. 
..Mich. 
.....0. 
..Oolo. 

600 
18  00 
6  45 

Portland 

Port  Huron.... 

WiuQipeff  ...Manitoba 
Xenia *„ O- 

Pnfiblo ,, 

Yanktop.. 

YonuffStoWQ.. 
ZaneevlUe 

».S,D. 

::::::8: 

11  50 
7  80 

PBlImwi 

Quebec. ...-- 

,,   Can 

a  15 

The  lav 
fares  between  peinU  within  the  state  or  8tate» 


must  be  purchased  or  former  rates  maj^  be  collected, 
only  applies  to  f  ai      '    ' 
where  enacted. 
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SAFE  METHODS 


Una  of  Perpetual  Snow 

The  line  of  perpetual  snow  varies  with  latitude,  and  is  as 
follow:  in  feet  above  sea-leveL 


LiAxixuuE 

Feet 

Latitude 

Feet 

0 

16.260 
14.764 
18,478 
11.484 

40  .. 

9.000 
6.884 
8.81t 
1.278 

10 

60 

20 

60 

30 

70 

I^oogest  Riven 

miles 

MIssouri-MlMisBippi 4.194 

Nile 4,020 

Yangr-Tze  . . . . : 8.158 

Amason 8.068 

YenlMi    2.960 

Amur 2,920 

Conso    2,883 


Deepest  Seas 


Pacific  Ocean,  deepest... 80,000 

Atlantic 27,000 

Southern 25,000 

Indian   18.000 

Arctic 9,000 

lAke  Baikal 4.080 

Caspian  Sea 8,600 


▲  GINTUBT  OF  PBOaBKSS 

The  nineteenth  century  received  from  its  predecessors  the 
horse.  We  bequeath  the  motorcycle,  motor  truck,  automobile 
and  locomotive. 

We  received  the  goosequill,  we  bequeath  the  fountain  pen 
and  typewriter. 

We  received  the  sickle,  we  bequeath  the  harvester. 

We  received  the  hand  printing  press,  we  bequeath  the  rotary 
press. 

We  received  the  painter's  brush,  we  bequeath  lithography, 
the  camera,  and  color  photography. 

We  received  the  hand-loom,  we  bequeath  the  cotton  and  wool- 
en factory. 

We  received  gunpowder,  we  bequeath  nitro-glyoerine. 

We  received  twenty-three  chemical  elements,  we  bequeath 
over  eighty. 

We  received  the  tallow  dip,  we  bequeath  the  electric  light 

We  received  the  galvanic  battery,  we  bequeath  the  dynamo. 

We  received  the  flint  lock,  we  bequeath  automatic  Maxims. 

We  received  a  sailing  ship,  we  bequeath  the  steamship. 

We  received  the  beacon  signal  fire,  we  bequeath  the  telephone 
and  wireless  telegraphy. 

We  received  the  leather  fire  bucket,  we  bequeath  the  motor 
propelled  fire  engine. 

We  received  the  balloon,  we  bequeath  the  aeroplane,  mono- 
plane and  dirigible. 


VALUABLE  MISCELLANEOUS  MATTER 
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APPORTIONMENT   OF  BEPBESENTATIVES 

In  the  Oongress  of  the  United  Stateg 


Cmtus 

^Ljiportlonment 

Whola  Number 

Under 

Tear 

FopuUttJoa 

Teu* 

Batio 

of  SepraBeata- 

ttVM 

Constitution    .... 

First    Census 

Second  Census. .. 

Third  Census 

Fourth    Census  . . 
Fifth    Census.... 

Sixth   Census 

Seventh  Census. . 
Blffhth  Census. . . 
Ninth    Census  . . . 
Tenth    Census. . . 
Eleventh   Census. 
Twelfth  Census. . 
Thirteenth  Census 

i790 
1800 
1810 
1820 
1830 
1840 
1850 
1860 
1870 
1880 
1890 
1900 
1910 

'3,'929,2i4 

5,308,483 

7,239,881 

9,633,822 

12,866,020 

17,069,453 

23,191,876 

31,443.321 

38.658,371 

50,155,783 

62,622.260 

74,666,906 

93.346,543 

1789 
1793 
1803 
1813 
1823 
1833 
1843 
1863 
1863 
1873 
1883 
1893 
1901 
1910 

30,000 

33,000 

33,000 

35,000 

40,000 

47,700 

70,680 

93,423 

127,381 

131,425 

151,911 

173,901 

194,182 

212.407 

66 
105 
141 
181 
213 
240 
223 
233 
243 
293 
325 
366 
386 
433 

Ooit  of  War  and  Education 

In  some  tables  recently  compiled  the  amount  per  capita  expended 
by  various  governments  for  military  and  educational  purposes  is  set 
down  as  follows: 


Mill-  Eduoa- 

taiy  tion 

France    $4.00  |0.70 

Prussia   2.04  .60 

Russia 2.04  .03 

England    3.72  .62 

Holland    3.58  .74 

Saxony    2.38  .38 

Wurtemburg    2.38  .38 


MIU-  Ednoa- 

taiy  Uoa 

Bavaria    $2.88  $0.40 

Denmark    1.76  .94 

Italy    1.52  .34 

Belgium    1.38  .46 

Austria   1.36  .32 

Switzerland 82  .84 

United   States 30  1.35 


Troopi  in  Wars  of  the  United  States 


Wan 

Revolution 

Northwest  Indians 

With  France    (Naval) . . . 
With  TripoU     (Naval) . . . 

Creek  IndlanB 

War  of  1812 

Seminole  Indians 

Black  Hawk  Indians 

Oeek  Indians  

Cherokee  troubles 

Florida  Indians 

Aroostook  troubles    

Mexican 

Apach^  Navajo  and  Utah 

Seminole  Indians 

Civil  War 

Spaniflh  War 


Yean 


1775-1783 
1790-1795 
1798-1800 
1801-1805 
1818-1814 
1812-1815 
1817-1818 
1831-1832 
1836-1837 
1836-1837 
1835-1843 
1838-1839 
1846-1848 
1849-1855 
1856-1858 
1861-1865 
1898 


Total 
Troop* 


395,330 

8,983 

4,593 

3,330 

13,781 

528,274 

5,911 

5,031 

12.483 

3.92$ 

29,253 

•  1,500 

108,475 

2,561 

3,687 

2,778,304 

298,913 


428  SAFE  HETHODS 

COST  OF  WARS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Revolutionary    I  135,19S.703.00 

War  of  1812-16 107.1 59.003.00 

Mexican    War 100.000.000.00 

Rebellion    6,189,929,»08.68 

Estimated  cost  of  Indian  wars  from  July  4,  1776,  to 

June  30.   1886 696.339.277.68 

Spanish-American,  includinsr  $20,000,000.00  for  Phil- 
ippine Islands 222.000,000.00 

Losses  in  wars — 

Revolution  (Engrlish  60.000   men 

1812-15   killed  and  wounded 5.614 

Mexican  War 3.420 

Rebellion-- Union,    died 279.376 

Confederate,   died 300.000 

*SpanisfaeAmerican,  killed,  wounded  and  died  in  camp     3,833 

*The8e  figures  do  not  include  those  who  died  after  being  mustered 
out. 

BLOODY  BATTLES 

The  losses  in  the  battle  on  the  Yalu  in  the  Japanese-Russian 
War  were  from  1,000  to  4»000  men  on  both  sides.  Compared 
with  battles  in  the  American  Civil  War,  such  losses  are  as 
''drops  in  a  bucket."  The  figures  in  the  following  list  of  the 
bloodiest  battles  of  the  Civil  War  in  the  United  States  are 
from  the  "Statistical  Record  of  the  Armies  of  the  United 
States/'  by  Capt.  Frederick  Phisterer.  They  include  killed, 
wounded  and  missing. 


Battle  Union. 

Antietam   12.469 

Atlanta    3,641 

Bull  Run,  First 2.952 

Bull  Run,   Second 7.800 

Cedar  Creek 6,995 

Chancellors\'nie   16,030 

Chickamauara    15,851 

Cold  Harbor 14,931 

Corinth    2,359 

Franklin    2,326 

Fredericksburgr 12,353 

Gettysburg    23,186 

Missionary  Ridire,  etc. 5,616 

Penrville    4,348 

Shiloh 13,573 

Stone    River 11,578 

Wilderness    18,387 


Confed- 

erate. 

Total. 

25,899 

88.368 

8,499 

12.140 

1,752 

4.704 

3.700 

11.500 

4.200 

10.195 

12,281 

28.311 

17.804 

33.655 

1.700 

16.631 

9,433 

11.782 

6.252 

8.578 

4.576 

16.929 

31.621 

54.807 

8,684 

14.300 

4.500 

8.848 

10.699 

24.272 

14.660 

26.138 

11.400 

29.787 

VALUABLE  MISCELLANEOUS  MATTEBL 
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CIVIL  WAB  8TATI8TI08 

TIm  IbOowing,  gjivins  the  number  of  penons  In  the  Axmj.  Navy  tmd 
lUilne  Oorps  In  the  war  of  1861-65,  is  taken  from  the  latest  revised  reports 
of  the  Government: 


SUtes,  Territories,  etc. 

White 
troops 
of  army. 

SaUors. 

and 
marines. 

troops. 

Alabama 

2.556 
8.28S 

'206 

11.236 

11.012 

1.200 

255.057 

103.748 

75.707 

18,060 

51.743 

5,224 

64,078 

33,005 

122,781 

85.470 

23.013 

545 

100,616 

3,157 

1,080 

67^500 

6,561 

400.561 

3.156 

304,814 

1.810 

815.017 

10.521 

81.002 

i;065 

32.540 

064 

81.872 

01.020 

t8.530 

2.163 

04 

1,353 

2.224 

1,078 

5 

814 

5,080 

3.025 

10,083 

488 

3 

151 

882 
8.120 

35.164 

8.274 

14.807 
1.878 

610 

133 

^_^_ 

Arkansas 

f^fellffffnia 

Oolorado 

^  Joimectlcut 

1.764 

i  >akota.x , 

IVdaware 

054 

I>1strict  of  Columbia 

3.260 

Dinols 

1,811 

ndjana 

1.537 

Iowa 

SS 

rMMM         

2.080 

Kfntucky. ..............  x .....  ^ ............. . 

23,703 

li^iifffa**^  . . 

[aine 

104 

larrland 

8,718 

3.066 

1387 

MlTirif^wita 

104 

MiffffffffT*ppi 

iSsOTiif;.. .;;;:;;;;.......;...;. ;..;;..... 

8.344 

Nebraska. 

Fevada. ,...,.. 

_____ 

Few  Hampshire.. 

125 

New  Jenev 

1.185 

lew  SSico....... ;:!.;;:;;....;;:..; :.::;.: 

ew  York 

4.125 

Noith  Ouolina .....     ...     ,   . 

Ohio 

5.002 

Oncon                      '         •••••••«       ••• 

^gSd:::::::::v.v.:.".:::::::::::::::: 

8,612 
i;837 

Texas 

Vermont 

120 

Washington 

West  Vfrrtnin 

loa 

Wisconsin 

165 

IiiHii^Ti  Nftti<>n              .     . 

^CbloTed  trooi>s 

*00,337 

Totals 

2.408.122 

101.147 

178.075 

•Number  not  credited  on  the  quota  of  any  State,    t  Indians. 

The  number  of  casualties  reported  by  the  Provost  Marshal-Generttl  was: 
KlUed  in  battle,  61,362;  died  of  wounds^  34,727;  died  of  disease,  183.287; 
total  deaths,  270,876;  desertions,  100,105.  The  bounties  paid  by  the  several 
BUtes  was  (about)  $285,041,036.  The  nativity  of  the  soldiers  hi  the  Federal 
Army  during  the  war  was  as  fdllows:  United  States,  1,523,800;  German, 
176,800;  Irish.  144,200;  British-American.  53.500;  English,  45,500;  othef 
.48,400;  foreigners,  unknown  nativity,  26»500. 
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Salaries  and  Tennt  of  Govemon,  Areas*  Dates  of  Admisskm,  TUrtee» 
Origiaal  States,  Populatioo  in  1900  and  1910.  and  Electoffal  Vote 


StKt«l 

iTrrrltorleft 


Al&aka 

A  jifona  — . 
ArkuiflBA.*'- 

OonQ«ctknit. 

DUtrtctoC 

CohuDbiA- 
Florid*'*^.. 

G^iwtt*. 

HA«nUt 

WiaaiM 


EUIBU ... 

KetitQclcr. 


Montana...,--,.,, 
IVebrMktt.....^  — 

Neiwi*-.. -....„. 
Xpw  Hiunpehire  ■ 

K«w  Jersey  — 

New  Mexloo 

K^wTork . 

Nortb  CarolinA., . 
HortiiOAkota.  *.. 

Ohio 

tOklAhoitift.  .<«... 

Oreffon ,.,-.. 

Peiiti»ylTani»..... 
Porto Rioo...*.  -.. 

EhodelelaiM] 

Boath  CarolIcaL-.H 
SkjuthDakoU.-.. 

TGDnesK^.., 

Tezaa 

CUh 

Vemiont  .-.*.*... 
ViffiDla.  ,,..„,.. 
Wa^m^on  ***** 
WajtVt^ntft**.* 
WlMonatD 


Oorsmcpr'i 


B.a«T    Vm 


4,000 

a,ooo 


2,€00 


81,000 
5^000 
S;,0OO 

mooo 


<*G0O 
5,000 
^000 
lefiOO 


4,000 
6,000 


ft.000 
6,000 
4JS00 
4,000 
2.000 

10,000 
4000 

10.000 
»,000 

a.000 


4,fi00 
l.COO 

3,000 
8,fiOO 
9,G00 
4,000 
4.000 
2.000 
l.GOO 
6,000 
4>000 

a.?oo 

6,000 
3.600 


Area  Id 

Bquftn 
MilH 


52,250 
60O.8S4 
113,020 

ea.S60 

1&S.360 

103.026 

4p000 

2,060 

70 
56,^0 
5e,4iS 
«,7#0 

66.060 
3S,9fiO 
Ge,0S6 

40,4UO 
48.720 
S3,<M0 
12,210 

6S,915 

46.Bia 

U6.oeo 

77,510 

iia7oo 

8,306 

7.815 

122,580 

40,no 

62.260 
70,706 
41.000 
70,430 
06,090 
45,215 

a,ooo 

80,570 
77,fl50 
42,050 
266,780 
g4.070 
9.565 
42.4^ 
69,190 
34,780 
50.040 

B7jiao 


milted 


1S19 

1860 

1876 

•l7iS 

*17WI 


IMS 

•ITBS 

1890 

ISIS 

iSld 

tM» 

1661 

1792 

IM12 

1S20 

•1788 

•t7SS 

1S37 

IS6S 

1817 

lS3t 

1889 

ief7 

1864 

•l7S8 

*17S7 

,1912 

•l78S 

*178^ 

1880 

laos 

1007 

1860 

*17S7 

*treo 

*1788 
ISftft 
17B0 
1845 
1306 
1701 

•l7SS 
1899 
1863 

imR 

tBOO 


latloAln 
IfOi 


1328.657 


1,311,661 

1,485,068 

530,700 

006,420 

1H,73& 

278,718 

3,216,351 
164,001 
181,772 

4,821,560 
2,616.462 
2,231,853 
1.470,406 

2,147.174 
1^1,^26 
694,466 
1.1SS.0H 
2;.«I&.S46 
2,420^99 
1,751 .3»4 
1,561.270 
S.  106^665 


42,836 

411 .588 

i,6aa.6ae 

1»5,B10 

7.^,801 

1.8^,810 

319,146 

4.157,545 

790,^1 

418,536 

M0S,116 

863.243 

428,566 

1,340.S16 

401.570 

2,020,616 

8,018,710 

276,749 

8431.641 

1,B5|,IS* 

518,109 

WS.300 

2,090.042 

92„«ai 


Potrii- 
tanoala 


2,13^08 

64J66 

304;a64 

1,574,449 

2,877,549 

U14,716 


SS1.06» 

752.119 

2,609.121 

101.000 


5.63S.Mt 
2,700^76 
2,2»4,77l 
t,W0,H0 
24»0,806 
1.656,888 
742371 
1.29^846 

&aa6,4i« 

2,S10,IT3 
X075,T06 
1,7*7,114 


87«,06S 

UnL2l4 

S1JT6 

480,672 
2,637,107 

8Z7tS01 

a,iiA,«ii 

W7,069 
4,767,121 

672.765 
7,666.111 
1,118.012 

542,610 
1,515.400 

5^888 
2*184,7^ 
^896,642 

373.351 

355,066 
2.061,612 
1.141,990 
1,321,119 


146.965 


Vatei 


U 


I 
9 
U 
t 

T 

S 


14 


IS 
10 

u 

10 

« 

S 
IS 
16 
11 
10 

11 

4 

1 
1 
4 

14 

t 

46 

12 

6 

« 

10 

6 

sa 

9 
« 
11 

26 
4 
« 

11 

■ 

s 


Total.. 


7S.271.811  103,346,643 


581f 


*Datet  of  nJtitjing  the  Ckinstltation  by  thirteen  original  states. 

Area  of  new  possessions  not  included  in  above  list:  PbUli^pliies,  140.000 
square  miles ;  Ouam«  160 ;  Tutnila  and  islets,  79.  Population,  PhiUppinM,  about 
8,000,000 ;  Quam,  about  8,661 ;  Tutuila,  6.800. 

tOklahoma  and  Indian  Territory  Jointly  admitted  as  state  of  Oklahoma  in 
1907. 

tApril,  1911,  the  House  of  Representatives  passed  a  bill  providlnc  for  an 
Increase  of  membership  from  881  to  4S3  apportioned  to  the  dilleient  states 
asoordina  to  1910  census— one  for  each  211377. 
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432  SAFE  METHODS 

RELZGZOnS  VIEWS  AND  GHUBGH  GONNEGTZONS  OF 
OUB  PRESIDENTS 

George  Washington  was  a  member  of  the  Episcopal  Church, 
and  a  great  believer  in  prayer,  as  is  evidenced  by  numerous 
messages.  One  was:  ''The  blessing  and  protection  of  Heaven 
are  at  all  times  necessary,  but  especially  so  in  time  of  public 
danger  and  distress."  He  also  said:  ''Though  I  am  a  member 
of  the  Church  of  England,  I  have  no  exclusive  partialities." 

John  Adams  was  a  Congregationalist,  and  came  of  a  long 
line  of  Puritan  ancestors,  but  was  very  liberal  in  his  views 
as  to  religion.  He  was  baptized  October  26,  1735,  in  the  first 
church  of  Quincy,  called  "The  Church  of  Statesmen." 

Thomas  Jefferson's  ideas  on  religion  are  difficult  to  classify. 
He  was  an  admirer  of  the  great  Tom  Paine,  the  agnostic,  and 
was  denounced  from  New  England  pulpits  as  a  "Godless  man," 
but  a  letter  to  Mrs.  John  Adams  shows  that  he  believed  in  a 
future  life,  where  "we  will  meet  our  friends,"  and  his  life 
was  a  strictly  moral  one.    He  belonged  to  no  church. 

John  Quincy  Adams  was  a  Congregationalist,  like  his 
father,  and  wrote  a  hymn. 

Madison  and  Monroe  were  both  Episcopalians  in  good  stand- 
ing. 

Andrew  Jackson  was  notoriously  irreligious  in  his  early 
manhood  and  mature  life.  As  a  youth  at  Salisbury,  he  is  de- 
scribed as  "the  most  roaring,  rollicking,  game-coddng,  horse- 
racing,  card-playing,  mischievous  fellow  that  ever  lived  in  the 
town."  After  his  retirement  from  the  Presidency  he  became 
converted  and  joined  the  Presbyterian  Church,  his  dying  words 
being:  "My  dear  children  and  friends  and  servants,  I  hope 
and  trust  to  meet  you  all  in  heaven,  both  white  and  black." 

Martin  Van  Buren  never  made  any  religious  profession, 
but  was  a  man  of  irreproachable  morality. 

William  Henry  Harrison  was  an  Episcopalian  of  strong 
convictions,  which  prevented  him  from  fighting  duels. 

John  Tyler  was  also  an  Episcopalian. 

James  K.  Polk  made  no  profession  until  he  was  on  his 
deathbed,  when  a  Methodist  clergyman  sprinkled  him. 

Zachary  Taylor  apparently  gave  the  matter  of  relis^on  no 
thought,  but  his  wife  was  an  Episcopalian,  and  he  contributed 
to  the  support  of  that  church. 

Millard  Fillmore  was  a  very  quiet  and  pious  man,  who 
affiliated  with  the  Baptists. 


VALUABLE  MISOKLLAKEOUS  MATTKft  4^3 

Franklin  Pierce  was  an  Episcopal  c<Hnmmiioant. 

James  Buchanan  was  always  pious,  bat  didn't  join  th« 
church  until  after  his  retirement  from  the  Presidency, 
when  he  became  a  Presbyterian* 

Abraham  Lincoln  was  profoundly  reverentialy  and 
though  uncommitted  to  any  special  €xeeAy  he  was  essen- 
tially a  devout  believer.     Both  his  parents  were  Baptists. 

Andrew  Johnson  was  not  a  member  of  any  church,  but 
a  tacit  believer  in  Christianity.   He  inclined  to  Methodism. 

Ulysses  Orant  was  a  Methodist,  and  extolled  for  his  piety 
by  his  biographers,  though  he  was  never  demonstrative. 

Rutherford  B.  Hayes  was  a  Methodist. 

James  A,  Gkurfield  was  a  member  of  the  Church  of  Christ 

Chester  A.  Arthur  was  an  Epbcopalian. 

Benjamin  Harrison  was  a  Presbyterian,  and  active  i» 
ehurch  affairs. 

Grover  Cleveland  was  a  Presbyteriaa 

William  McEinley  was  a  Methodist 

Theodore  Roosevelt  is  a  member  of  the  JEleforme4 
Dutch  Church,  and  sometimes  preaches  from  its  pulpit 

William  H.  Taft  is  a  Unitarian. 

Woodtow  Wilson  is  a  Presbyterian. 

THE  PBBBIDBNTIAL  8U00E88I0H 

The  Presidential  succession  is  fixed  by  chapter  4  of  the  aela 
of  title  Forty-ninth  Congress,  first  session.  In  case  of  the  removal^ 
death,  resignation,  or  inabUity  of  both  the  President  and  Vio^ 
Ptasident,  then  the  Secretary  of  State  shall  act  as  President  until 
the  disability  of  the  President  or  Vice-President  is  removed  or  » 
President  is  elected.  If  there  be  no  Secretary  of  State,  then  tha 
Steietary  of  the  Treasury  will  act;  and  the  remainder  of  th» 
order  of  succession  is  as  follows :  The  Secretary  of  War,  Attorney- 
General,  Postmaster-General,  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  and  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior.  The  acting  President  must,  upon  taking 
office,  convene  Congress,  if  not  at  the  time  in  session,  in  extraor- 
dinary session,  giving  twenty  days'  notice.  This  act  applies  only 
to  such  Cabinet  officers  as  etxaJl  have  been  appointed  by  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  and  are  eligible  under  the  Oo»" 
•litution  to  the  Presidency. 
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TABLE    SHOWING    DISTANCES  AND  RAILROAD  FARES 

FROM  CHICAGO  TO  ALL  PRINCIPAL  CITIES  OF 

THE  UNITED  STATES  AND   CANADA. 

(Fb»l-ClaM  Fare  only  b  Ciwma) 


CITlEfl 

UILXi 

yAn* 

cmi* 

VU^ES 

Kama 

0. 

86* 
804 

taoi 

B16 

em 

834 

6m 

556 

905 

87 
fig? 

^^ 

791  . 

164 
290 

4m 

445 

6S2 
1.004 

207 

IJOS& 

»65 

867 
003 
271 

59ft 

tooo 

800 
839' 

m 

BS7 
7^ 

t7ft 

im 

7€0 
1B3 

ass 

m 
um 

S67 
2U 
92t 

15^ 

10  60 
17  €7 
7  65 
12  43 

n  B5 

laso 

19  2S 
U  10 

21  9^ 
2196 

71 
29^ 
23fi6 

17  50 
92S 

ft  75 

$§a 

18^ 
19  00 

18  GO 
10  50 

t  15 

19  00 
728 

7  L^ 

19  75 
4  £6 

14fi0 
2k1IO 

8  00 
6  76 
700 

9  76 

20  00 
19  00 
25  40 

646 
^76 
S50 
600 
8  80 

22  GO 
700 
600 

1:*76 

Dttnkirk  ....... 

Dulum 

Elfi:ln  .......... 

..Hinn. 
lU. 

GOO 

478 

36 

463 

287 

1,042 
645 

L08i 
064 
14g 

ion 

fiS7 

968 

Hi 

1.152 

l«i 

771 
178 

eia 

i06 

23S 
82» 
716 
«61 

tosi 
L6e2 

®6 
543 

1S9 
937 
666 
LOSS 
750 
209 

91 
976 

87 
UL 
45S 
250 
606 
280 

86 
751 
230 

$979 

9» 

7fi 

Albany.. .....<■ 

Albuquerque... 
Allegbeny  aty. 

Alleolowti 

AlllaDC«,  „.,... 

..K.f. 

....Pa. 
....Fa, 
o. 

Krie...... 

EvaBftTJUc  .... 

FaU  RiTer 

Farffo 

Femandlna..^ 

Fltcbbnrff 

Fort  Wayne  ... 

Foreat , 

Fort  Scott .... 
Fort  Worth  ... 
Frankfort..... 

Freeport 

GalveEton..... 
Oalesbufit...*, 

....Pa. 
...Ind. 
..Maas. 
...N.D, 
,...Fla. 
..Mass. 
,..lnd. 
..,..o. 

...Kan. 
...Tex. 
....Ky. 

Uh 

...Tei, 
III. 

85S 

'     5  75 
19  20 

Altootia......,* 

Anna  polls ..,.« * 

...Md. 

12  «& 

26  15 

Atlanta........ 

Atlantic  City... 
Ate  hIsoQ .,,.-., 

...Ga. 
...K.J. 
..Kan. 

...He. 
....Ga. 

lAoa 

S7S 
5  GO 

Aupiata ....... 

^^ 

Atmjra 

Austin .,,,.,, t. 

..Tex. 

76» 

22a 
io» 

3  36 

Banifor 

Baltimore ..,.. 

...Me 

...Hd. 
..Mlcb. 
.HIch, 

o. 

Battle  Cretk... 

Bay  City 

Bell  aire.....*. 

Gettyaburg.... 
Grana  RapJda . 

Grenada 

Green  Bay..,.. 
GreeiivJillo . . . , . 

....Fa- 

..MlBS. 
.,.Wl8. 

».,Tez. 

15  7^ 
8ffi 

15  It 
895 

22  W 
10  6t 

IfiTl 

18  00 
12  90 

19  01 
B7  40 

17  9» 

ss 

ifia 

S70 
46i 

ia7i 

26  IS 

18  58 
400 
1«3 
Slf 

7& 
38« 

101$ 
6  00 

1350 
649 
142 

16  « 
4  IT 

Berlin,....,..,. 
BlrmlDgbatQ  ... 

Boitoo ,. 

BrMffe[H}rt..... 
Buffalo  .,.,,._. 

...Got. 

.,.Ata. 
.Uaaa. 
.Conn. 

HamlltoD...... 

Kamlltoo ..».., 

...Can. 

o. 

HaunJbaU..,.. 
^arrtsburg.... 

eartfofd 

Haattniri...... 

Ha?erblll 

Bclena.. ,...,.. 
eotBprlnffa... 
Hotly  SpHnffa , 

HoOfltOD....... 

....Ho. 
....Fa. 
.Conn. 
,.Keb. 
.Haafl. 
-Mont, 
...Ark. 
.,Mlai, 
...Tei. 

Burlftn^on 

....la. 

—  .vt. 

Cairo. » 

,,..ni. 

CaotoD 

Cape  Hay 

Cedar  Rapl<ta .. 
Charleston..... 
Ciiattatiooea.,. 

.....0. 

..N.J. 
,...Ia. 

...8.0. 
.Tenn 
.Wyo. 

Cbey^nne 

aadion 

Indian  apoUa... . 
Towft  City...,,, 

...Iiid. 
,..,Ia. 

Cleveland. ..... 

0. 

o. 

fTfljQTTlhllfl,  , ,  ,  ,i 

Ithaca .., 

JackHonvlile... 
JackaoD........ 

Jackaon... 

JaneiTlll©..,.. 
JeSereonCny.. 
joUet. 

•  ,,Fla. 
..Ulw. 
.Ulch. 
...Wli. 
...Mo. 
....Dl. 

Council  Bluffs.. 
Columbia  ...... 

....la. 

Concord  .  - 

Corsicana 

CfftBtllae...*... 

.....0. 

Dallaa... 

,.Ter. 

DaTenport  ..... 
Daytoa 

:3V 

o. 

Kalamazoo.... 
Kanaaa  Qfty.»,« 

..Mich. 
...Ho. 

Decatur  ........ 

....111. 

KCHsknk.. 

....la. 

DvDTer , . . , . 

.Oolo. 
....la. 

.MJeh. 

EnotTllle 

LaCroi9*e 

Lake  Geneva.. 
Lancaater...... 

Lacuktotf,......* 

...Wli, 
,.,W1*. 
....Pa. 
..Hich, 

D^flHoltiea.... 

DoTcr .........  T 

Dubiiiqtsie ,.,.... 

...Am. 

Note.— In  states  where  the  fare  is  fixed  by  law  at  S  cents  per 
mile,  as  in  Illinois,  Iowa,  Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  etc.,  tickets 
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cmia 

MILKS 

rABi 

cma9 

lfu.aa 

202 
62 

F^mi 

LeadvlUe 

..Colo, 

180  60 
10  7B 

Racine  .V.V.V.V. 

lU. 

...Wia. 

3  6  211 

LeATenwortb  . 

.„Kan. 

1  24 

:::^l: 

376 

8  40 

Raleleb 

„.N,U. 

1,154 

20  BO 

ZJncolD  ^.,,,,. 

562 

11  10 

Rldunond 

...Ind, 

223 

600 

Little  Rock 

...Ark, 

...iDd. 

628 
llfl 

16  30 
2  40 

Hlcbmond .  * .  t » 

»i*.Va. 

861 
80 

18  60 

Lo^KDsport... 

Roekford 

lU. 

1  70 

Loni^Braiicb.. 

,..N.J. 

914 

19  00 

Rocljester 

..,KX 

550 

11  88 

London... 

.,.Can. 

2.26© 

S  40 
59  75 

Hocklfilaad... 
Rnme 

U\. 

...N.Y. 

181 
711 

350 

LosAuKeles... 

».XaK 

H  36 

LTOna ....  ,..i«. 

la. 

m 

2S9 
13S 

2  90 
5  45 
2f« 

Sao  Antonio, ». 

...Tex. 
..Mich. 
...Cal. 

1»213 

asa 

2*257 

82  00 

bUaUoQ  ,..,., 

5  43 

UtdJ^Q 

Sacramento  .., 

59  75 

MftQcbevter,... 

,..N.Y. 

GU 

12  89 

Malt  Lake  CUy. 

.  Dtab. 

1.56S 

37  40 

MftCOD 

....tJa. 

821 
162 

20  50 
a  25 

Santa  Fe. 

Sandnsky 

,,K.M. 
O, 

907 

83  70 

Manitowoc  „,, 

,„WiB. 

660 

Uarehalltowta. 

,.MicU. 

890 

7  %& 

Savanoab  ..... 

..,.Ga. 

1,0SS 

24  60 

....la. 

283 

6  95 

Sao  Francisco 

.,.Oal. 

2.411 

69  75 

MemphlB 

..Teon. 

£28 

12  S3 

i^tattle.... 

.Wash. 

2.215 

50  90 

MCTSonafnee*... 

..Mlcb. 

2©5 

5  00 

Sherman...... 

..,Tex. 

871 

21  £5 

Milwaukee..... 

..    WlB. 

85 

1  70 

8hf  eve  port.... 

....La. 

816 

22  23 

MioDeapqlis,  „ 

.MLun. 

402 

8  QO 

SiouiCfty 

la. 

GIO 

10  25 

Moifne.-. 

....Hi 

165 

8  45 

Bprlngrfleld 

O. 

SOO 

846 

MompeUer.... 

....Vt. 

1,224 

19  00 

f^P  rice  Held 

III. 

186 

8  70 

HoQteomerT^*. 

.„AJa. 

793 

19  20 

Sprinefleld 

.Mass, 

936 

18  00 

UobUe 

...Ala. 

973 

21  60 

Spokane  JPaUa. 

.Wasb, 

1,914 

46  70 

Montreal 

,,»Oan. 

837 
211 

18  00 
41^ 

Rteubenville... 
9t.  LouJs 

O. 

....Mo, 

426 
260 

845 
680 

MuBcatUw..... 

....10. 

NaBtiTiU« 

..Tttin. 

444 

10  75 

HE,  Paul 

..Minn. 

410 

BOO 

Hebradta  City 

..NeK 

498 

10  30 

St.  Joseph 

,,,.Mo, 

468 

10  75 

NetrYorfc 

..N.Y. 

913 

IS  00 

Syracuse...... 

..N.Y. 

673 

IS  48 

Nev  HaTen.... 

.Conn. 

91A 

18  60 

Tacotna 

.Wash. 

2J14 

56  90 

NewOrleuia... 

....La. 

912 

23  00 

TaltahaBACo , , . 

...Fla, 

1,033 

25  15 

Newark 

O. 

365 

7  A-V 

TerreHauie... 

.,.lnd. 

m 

a  60 

Newark 

,..K.J. 

906 

18  00 

Tex&rkaaa,.., 

..,Ark. 

778 

20  60 

Newark 

...N.y. 

m 

12  48 

Tlflan,.,.. 

O. 

264 

680 

.„R1. 

UU 

19  60 

ToJedo......... 

Tdteka „ 

O. 

243 

5  50 

Newport 

....Ky. 

800 

606 

,..Kan, 

508 

12  10 

Kiaj^ara  Falls . 

...N.Y, 

518 

10  50 

Toronto 

...Can. 

50A 

1160 

Ogd^n,,,,,,,^. 

.0tah. 

1^14 

B7  40 

Trenton,,...,.. 

...N.j. 

859 

1^00 

OEdenabtSTK..- 

...N.Y, 

788 

16  90 

Troy 

,.,N.Y. 

B2G 

16  80 

Oil  City 

,...Pa. 

..Nell. 

498 
4f7 

950 
10  00 

Urbana  .....,,^ 

.....0. 

267 
72S 

6  46 
14  54 

Oaaba. 

Utlca... 

...NY. 

Ottawa *^*. 

...Can. 

757 

IS  DO 

VickBbore 

,.MlBa. 

761 

18  93 

PasadeoEjA 

.,.Oal 

2.2.^ 

59  76 

Viac«nne9 , , . . , 

,,..lnd. 

25-5 

4  75 

Patteraon 

...N.J. 

963 

18  00 

Waco, 

...T^3£. 

1,031 

26  40 

F'eiiBtcola 

.,,P]a. 

^ 

2160 

Wasbln^toii.., 

...D.C. 

819 

17  50 

Peoda 

m. 

155 

800 

Weat  Point.... 

...N.Y. 

916 

18  00 

P*nL  ,,,„,..*, 

,..liid. 

832 

250 
IS  CO 

Wheellni: W.Va. 

Whlt«  Mountains.  N.H. 

4SS 
1,037 

8  75 
19  65 

FbJli4elplUa... 

:..'S, 

PtaeBlttff 

...Ark. 

638 

1?  10 

White  8m.8pgs.  W.Va, 

6^ 

14  00 

Plttsborff., . » . , 

,...Pa. 

468 

900 

Wlimlnrton,.. 

,...Del. 

930 

18  00 

PortJaDd.. 

....Me. 

1.114 

20  60 

Winona  ..♦...,. 

..MlDD. 

306 

600 

Portland 

...Ore. 

2,329 

56  90 

WlQDlpef  ...Manitoba 

845 

18  00 

Port  Huron.., 

..Mlcb. 

835 

650 

Xenia 

0. 

2S0 

645 

Port»montli„. 

,„,,o. 

413 

8  15 

Yankton 

...8.D. 

569 

H  50 

Pueblo 

..Colo. 

1,107 

14 

1,107 

22  60 

15 

22  W 

Youni?atowii.. 
ZaneaTllle.,,,. 

0. 

O. 

SS8 
890 

780 
g  15 

PuUEnaa..,..,, 

..,.,m. 

Ouebecs 

...Can 

must  be  purcbased  or  former  rates  may  be  collected.  The  laiv 
only  applies  to  fores  between  peints  within  the  state  or  state* 
where  enacted* 
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Commandants'  clerks  and  paymasters'  clerks  receive  from 
tl,000  to  $1^00  a  year. 

Petty  officers  (masters-at-arms,  boatswains'  mates,  gunners' 
mates,  gvai  captains,  quartermastersi  machinists,  hospital  stew- 
ards, yeomen,  bandmasters,  first  musicians,  ooxswiuns,  electricians, 
boiler-makers,  coppersmiths^  blacksmiths,  plumbers  and  fitters, 
sailmakers'  mates,  carpenters'  mates,  oilers,  printers,  painters, 
water  tenders,  and  hospital  apprentices,  first  class)  receive  from 
1360  to  $840  a  year. 

The  pay  of  first-class  seamen  per  month  is  $24;  seamen 
gunners,  $26;  firemen,  first  class,  $35;  musicians,  first  class,  $32; 
apprentices,  first  class,  $21. 

The  pay  of  second-class  seamen  per  month  is:  Ordinary 
teamen,  $19;  firemen,  second  class,  $30;  shipwrights,  $25;  musi- 
cians, second  class,  $30;  apprentices,  second  class,  $15. 

The  pay  of  third-class  seamen  per  month  b:  Landsmen,  $16; 
•oal  passers,  $22;  apprentices,  third  class,  $9. 

UNITED  STAnS  JULYAL  ENLISTMENT 

The  term  of  enlistment  of  all  enlisted  men  of  the  navy  is  four 
years.  Minors  over  the  age  of  eighteen  may  be  enlisted  ^thout 
eensent  of  i>arents  or  guardians,  but  minors  under,  but  HiiLiming 
lo  be  over  eighteen  years  of  age,  are  liable,  if  enlisted,  to  punish- 
ment for  fraudulent  enlistment.  Only  such  persons  shall  be 
enlisted  as  can  reasonably  be  expected  to  remam  in  the  service. 
Every  person,  before  being  enlisted,  must  pass  the  physical  eooun- 
ination  prescribed  in  the  medical  instructions*  Applic»uits  for 
^istment  must  be  American  citizens,  able  to  retul  and  write 
fim^ish,  and  when  enlisted  must  take  the  oath  of  allegiance. 

UNITED  STATES  ARM7  ENLISTMENT 

The  Army  Act  of  August  24,  1912,  prescribes  a  seven 
years'  term  of  enlistment  in  the  army  after  November  1, 
1912,  in  lieu  of  the  previous  term  of  three  years,  the  first 
four  years  with  the  colors  in  active  service,  and  the  remain- 
ing three  years  on  furlough,  without  pay,  and  attached  to 
the  Army  Reserve  established  by  the  same  Act.  The  Army 
Reserves  are  subject  to  be  called  into  active  service  only  in 
the  event  of  actual  or  threatened  hostilities. 

The  monthly  pay  of  recruits  during  the  first  enlistment 
ranges  from  $15  to  $18.  Additional  pay  of  from  $1  to  $4 
per  month  for  continuous  service  is  allowed  during  each  en- 
listment period  of  four  years,  after  the  first,  up  to  and  in- 
cluding the  seventh. 
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8ALABIE8  OF  XTNITED  8TATS8  OFFZ0EB8 

Oivil,  Military  and  Naval 

Salariea  of  the  principal  United  States  govenunent  officials  ai# 
as  follows:  President,  $75,000;*  vice-president,  $12,000;  cabins* 
officers,  $12,000  each;  senators,  7,500  each,  with  mileage;  speaker 
of  the  hoase,  $12,000;  representatives,  $7,500  each,  with  mileage; 
chief  jastice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  $13,000;  associate  justices, 
$12,500  each;  justices  of  the  Circuit  courts,  $7,000  each. 

*The  above  went  into  effect  March  4, 1909. 
Army  Pay  Table 


Pat  of  Omcicfcs  ts  Actiit;  SiiavicG, 


Yeariy  Pay. 


Flmi  5 
years' 
Service. 


Alter   6 

years' 

fevice. 


After    10 

years' 
Serviee, 


Aftet    IS 

yeara' 

Service 


After  ao 
jrean' 


UeateoMJit-Gea^i^ 

M^ior-GetieniJ ,..«,...,,.. 

Brtgadla--GeQeral 

Cblon^l.  * » ,,,.,.. 

Lieuteo&nt-Colonel. .«.,,,, 

Major. .  * 

CapUun,  moiiDted  ........ 

OftptaLn,  not  mount-ed. .... 

li^  LlCHJtGiiaiit,  moanted. . . 
lit  Lieut.,  not.  mouatad.  . . 
2d  Lieutenant*  mounted  . . , 
2id  Lieutenant,  not  mount erj 


flltOOO 

7,600 
5.50O 
3,600 
3,000 
2,^00 
2,000 
1,800 
1,600 
1,500 
1,600 
1,400 


10  p.  c. 


13,860 
3.300 
2J50 
2,200 
1,980 
1,760 
1,050 
1,6^ 
l.MO 


20  p,  e. 


t4,200 

3.000 
S.000 
2,400 
24  60 
1,020 
h800 
I,SOO 
1,080 


30  p.  c. 


S4.fi00 
3,900 

3,2fiO 
2.500 
2.340 
2,090 
1,050 
1,960 
],S20 


40p.tf. 


14,000 

4,000 

3,«0t 
S,800 

1,100 


Pat  or  RimasD  OmcEmi* 


Yearlj  Piiy, 


Flr»t  5 
jrearg' 

Service, 


After  5 
e-ars' 
ice. 


Alter    10 
years' 
Servtce. 


After    16 
yeara' 
Service. 


After 


yeaw* 


ZJeute!Et&tit-0«Qeral  ..... 
Majaf^eneral .,...,,... 

Briead]«vQ«ziem] . . . 

CoioneL  >.,..-..,>.,.,. 
iJeruteaADt-Oblonel  , , , . . 

Major. . .  , 

Captain^  mounted  ,..«.. 
Cnptain,  tiot  mounted , . , 
Istjlieutenaot,  rijounterfl. . 
1st  Lleut«nant,nQt  mottnted 
Llaatenant,  mounted .... 
ad  Itetttenapt^  not  mounted 


tS.250 
6,026 
4,126 
3,025 
2,250 
l,ST6 
1,500 
1,360 
1,200 
1,125 
1,126 
1,050 


2,476 
2,0«3 
1,660 

l,4g6 
1.320 
1,237 
1,237 
1.115 


•3,160 
2,700 
2,250 
1,800 
1,620 
1,440 
1,350 
1,350 
1,200 


ia,376 

2.026 
2,437 
1,950 
1,755 
l,6flO 
l,40i 
1,462 
1,365 


SOOO 
2,m$ 
3,100 
1.000 

i,e«ii 

1,676 
1,576 
1,4T» 


Chaplains  have  the  rank,  pay,  and  allowanceeof  captains  of 
infantry. 

The  pay  of  non-commissioned  offioers  is  from  $18  to  $45  per 
month  and  of  priyates  $13  per  month.  Services  in  Porto  Rioo. 
Cuba,  Philippines,  Hawaii,  and  Alaska,  10  per  cent  additional 
for  officers  and  20  per  cent  for  enlisted  men. 
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Busnrxss  faxlures  in  the  uvxted  states 

1857-1910 


AmniKit  '^f 

AntDUTit  c^ 

YEAE 

F4UUIW 

VlLiTE 

Fillijiraa 

1867 

i.Bn 

*::9l,7li0,u00 

1886... ... 

9,834 

«n4,644;ll9 

J868.... , . 

4,225 

95,749,000 

18S7_.  ._ 

9,634 

167,560,944 

1*53... ... 

3.913 

64,394.000 

18SS 

10,679 

123,829.973 

1««0 

3.676 

79.807,000 

1889 

10,882 

148.784,337 

ISfll...... 

6,9PS 

307,210.000 

18^0 . 

10,907 

189,856^964 

ISfiiT 

IMi 

23,049,000 

1831 

12.2T3 

189,868,638 

isea 

495 

7,899,900 

1892 

10.344 

114,044,167 

18S4 

£20 

8.579,000 

1893...     ,. 

15.243 

346,779,889 

1885...... 

530 

17,825.000 

1894 

13.885 

172,992,85e 

1866 

1.505 

53.783,000 

1895 

13,197 

173.196.060 

imi .  . 

3,780 

90,666,000 

1S96 

15,088 

226.096,834 

isea 

2,60i 

63,691,000 

1897 

13,351 

154,332.071 

lfi€9 .. 

2,79?t 

75,054.054 

1898 

12J86 

I3D.662.899 

1S70.  ..... 

3,THtt 

SS.542,000 

1S99 

S>.337 

90,879,889 

1871.  ._.. 

2,916 

S5,2Si;,0O0 

1900. 

10,774 

138,49S.e73 

1R72.  ..... 

4.0Ka 

121,056.000 

l^ni. 

11,002 

113,092,37i 

1873 ,. 

5.183 

22SJ:J9.900 

1903 

11,615 

117,476,769 

1S74, ..... 

5,830 

155,23&,O0O 

lLt03 

12,063 

155.444,115 

1«75.  ..... 

7,740 

201.000,000 

1904 

12.199 

144,202.311 

1876 

9,09S 

191.177.000 

1905 

11,520 

t03.676,17S 

1S77.  ..,,, 

8.&7S 

190.669,036 

1906 

10.682 

119.301,515 

1«7S i 

10.478 

334.383.132 

1907 

11.725 

197,885.225 

187ft 

€.658 

98.149,053 

1908 

4,909 

T5,T06,l»l 

IRSO...... 

4,736 

65,753.000 

1909 

3,850 

44,460,960 

1881 

5,582 

Rl, 155,932 
101.547,564 

1910...... 

3.S25 

73,079,IS4 

18&2...... 

6,738 

!911 

13,S4] 

186,418.8*1 

1883 ., 

9,184 

172.S74.172 

1913 

15,452 

303,117.391 

1894 

10,968 

226.343,427 

1885 

10,637 

124.220,321 

ZBIMiaRATZON  INTO  THE  UNITED  STATES,  1820-1910 


T<rtal  Atirn 

TflUt  Alien 

Tot*i 

ToUl 

Yi»»r.          PftBS^^nfftiT*. 

l>Jir. 

Vumfutfri, 

Vesr 

ltBtiil«m>tit, 

Tfir 

ImiQJcnijiu, 

1820.., 

.    8,385 

1844. 

.  ..    la.ftlA 

1867. 

...298,967 

1891. 

,      560,31S 

1821... 

,    9J37 

1845. 

...114.371 

1868. 

.,.282,189 

1892, 

,      623,084 

1822... 

.    6.911 

1S4S, 

..154,416 

1869. 

...353,669 

1893. 

.      502.917 

1823. .. 

,   6.354 

■  1847, 

,  ,.234,:i6H 

1870, 

,..387.203 

1894, 

.      314,467 

1824... 

.    7,93S 

1848. 

.,,Z26.5i'7 

1871, 

,,,321,350 

1896, 

.      379,948 

1825,.. 

,10,199 

'  1B49, 

,,.297.024 

1872. 

..,404,806 

1896. 

.      3tS,3S7 

1826,.. 

.10,837 

1850, 

,,,369.9fi6 

1873. 

,..459,803 

1897, 

,     330,833 

1827.. . 

.18,875 

imsi. 

...379,466 

1874. 

.,,313,339 

1898. 

,      239,299 

1 §28 .  .  , 

.27,382 

1853, 

.,.371.603 

1875. 

...227,498 

1899, 

.      3U,715 

1829,., 

,22,520 

1853, 

,,.368,645 

1876. 

.,.169,986 

1900. 

.      448,673 

1830.. . 

.23,322 

1854. 

...427.833 

1877. 

...141,857 

1901. 

.      487,91S 

1931.. . 

.32,633 

1856, 

..200.877 

1878. 

...138.469 

1902, 

.      648,743 

1S33... 

.60,482 

1866. 

...195.857 

1879. 

...177,8^6 

ia03. 

,      857,046 

1833,,. 

.58,640 

1857, 

.,,246,945 

1884. 

...457,257 

1901, 

,      813,870 

1834.. . 

.65,365 

1858, 

,.119,501 

1881. 

. ..669,431 

1905, 

.  1,037.131 

1835- . . 

,45,374: 

1859. 

...118.616 

1882, 

...788.992 

1906. 

.  1.100.735 

1836,,. 

.76.242 

1R60. 

..150,237 

1R83. 

...603,322 

1907, 

,  1,285,340 

1837.. . 

.79,340 

1861. 

,,    89.724 

1SS4. 

,  .^18.592 

1908, 

,      783,870 

1S38.. 

.38,911 

1862. 

...    89.307 

1885. 

.  .  .395,346 

1909. 

.      751,7S« 

1839,. . 

.68,06^ 

1S63. 

,.174.524 

1886. 

...334,203 

1910, 

,  1.041,57© 

1840,. . 

.84,066 

1S64. 

...193,195 

1887. 

.490.109 

1911. 

-      87g,St7 

1841... 

.80,289 

18fiF.. 

..247,453 

1888, 

...546,889 

1913. 

.      l3S,17f 

1842. .. 

104.565 

1866. 

.163.rp94 

1SR9. 

...444,187 

1913, 

.  l,l»T,t98 

1843. .. 

53,496 

Pl3c*l3"-*iidf  Jr3{J| 

1890. 

...455,303 

VALUABLE  MISCELLANEOT7B  MATTER 
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ElTiTOTOUS  DEVOHXHATUnre  IN  THB  UHITJBD  IttAXtB 


M^mben. 

De&omlUAUoa. 

Membero. 

JLH  vf^n  LL»t  A 

5»5m,B90 
8.605 
0.661 

1.491 

S5»717 

S.084 

781500 

1J30,01& 

1^2.001 

FrieodB ,., 

11«.8M 

BftpUffts           ^^.*.^. <.*,.*, 

Jew§  ..,,.,.^.^..,.... 

14S.00i 

KT^ptJl^^Il  {RlT#rl 

MortanHA.,. .>,,,.. ,,,.,.,.. 

S10.fiO» 

Bretbreii  (PiTBQOUtti) 

Oitbollf:^ ,,. 

'  LutbtranA.^. >...«*.. ..•*.. 

2,17S0cr 

Menoni^a  ., .,.*«.*., 

&d.274 

Oftthalla  ApoitoUc 

Metbodlsts'.^^^ *«. 

e.477.2ai 

Fruteetant  EpbcopftJ 

i.s«aMs 

921,71s 

OQtl«TCM?atJ0Qat$Bt8., .  * . .  ^ . 

DtodpiCfi  o1  ObrtHt 

E8bjm 

rtilte<l  Brethren  ,-,** 

2^.sfia 

OQitarianfl  .», *,..»-.. 

71,000 

E^ui^Ucali  ., „ 

Oi^ven&Eiata  

S2>0U 

0BXED8  Df  THl  WOBLD 

The  foDowing  estimates,  by  Krose,  are  the  latest  that  bav« 
been  made  bj  a  competent  authority,  and  refer  to  the  religions  o# 
Ihe  world  at  the  commencement  of  the  twentieth  century: — 


Greeds. 

Na  of 
FoUowen. 

Creeds. 

FoUowera. 

Christiaiilty 

649,000,000 

202,000,000 
120.000.000 

Taoinn 

82,000.000 

Wanhip  of  Anbeiton 
MKi  Oonfuciuiiffn  •  ■ 

BhintoiniL  •  •  ■  •  t  •  •  •  ■  • 

17,000,000 

Judftinn  .......•..•• 

11,000,000 

If  iBOAUftneoufl. 

'iffi 

IMdUmn. 

CHRISTIANITY 

Ckurdiea. 

foitL 

Churches. 

ToUL 

^iiMUi6uMicfih*ich 
OrthotaQreekCh'rch 

204,000,000 

Orthodox Russims ... 
Orientsl  Schism. 

100,000,000 
0,500,000 

Qraek 
Orthodos 


Orthodos 


1408.1OS  

1,868,841 


Mil 


,nM68  ssiosin 


Afrki'.v!'*:;:::; 

America.  • .  • 

AustiaUa  and  Oeeea- 

Ica TTTr^ 


11,518,378 
71/87,281 

mM8    8,187J» 


12,084,148     486,907 


68,479 


*•'      JMI 


188,9073«t 
4,lS7.Mi 


Total 


a64.g02.«22|l86,687,l08 


108,147,272 


2,178,8n 


8,68ai8l8l8/n7,80 


Out  Of  the  total  populatkm  of  the  world,  which  amounts  to  1,680 1 
iaooordhig  to  YuraschkeX  36.7  per  cent  are  Christians,  18.1  per  cent  Moham- 
medans, a7  per  cent  Jews,  or,  702,102,000  are  Monotheists  a^Onst  776,000,000 
who  are  PdythetotS"  L  e.,  nearlv  hiOf  of  the  population  the  world  believe  te 
one  God. 
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SAFE  BiETHODS 


CARPENTER'S  RULES 


BOOF  FBAlONa 

Definition  of  Term8«—  The  "gable"  is  the  triangular  end  of  a 
common  double-roofed  building.  By  the  "pitch"  of  a  roof  is 
meant  the  relation  which  the  height  of  the  ridge  above  the 
level  of  the  roof -plates  bears  to  the  span,  or  the  distance  be- 
tween the  studs  on  which  the  roof  rests.  Thus  a  roof  that  is 
one-half  as  high  as  the  width  of  the  building  is  "half -pitch/' 
one  that  is  one-fourth  as  high  as  the  width  is  "quarter-pitch," 
etc. 

The  following  illustration  from  Hodgson's  "Practical  Treat- 
ise on  the  Steel  Square/'  not  only  shows  the  most  common 
pitches,  but  also  gives  the  degrees : 

"Most  caxpenters/' 
•says  Mr.  Hodgson, 
"know  that  half- 
pitch  is  45  degrees, 
yet  few  know  third- 
pitch  is  nearly  34, 
and  quarter-pitch 
about  27  degrees. 

"Abuilding24 
feet  wide  (as  the 
rafters  come  to  the 
center)  has  a  12-foot 
run  and  half-pitch, 
the  rise  would  also 
be  12  feety  and  the 
length  of  the  rafter 
would  be  17  feet 
(the  diagonal  of  12). 
Length,  cuts,  etc.,  could  all  be  figured  from  the  one  illustra- 
tion." 

The  Length  of  Batters  for  the  most  oommon  pitches  can 
be  found  as  follows  from  any  given  span: 

If  %  pitch,  multiply  span  by  .559,  or  7-12  nearly 
If  %  pitch,  multiply  span  by  .6,  or  3-5  nearly 
If  %  pitch,  multiply  span  by  .625,  or  %  nearly 
If  H  pitch,  multiply  span  by  .71,  or  7-10  nearly 
If  %  pitch,  multiply  span  by  .8.  or  4-5  nearly 
If  full  pitch',  multiply  span  by  1.12.  or  IH  nearly 
To  lengths  thus  obtained  must  be  added  amount  of  projec- 
tion of  rafters  at  the  eaves. 


CABPENTER'S  Rn.£S 
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As  raUfcerB  must  be  pmohaaed  of  even  lengths,  a  few  inches 
more  or  lees  on  their  lengths  will  make  a  differenoe  to  the 
pitch  so  slight  that  it  cannot  be  detected  by  the  ^e. 

Example.^-To  determine  the  length  of  rafters  for  a  roof 
constructed  one-half  pitch,  with  a  span  of  24  feet— 24x.71ai 
17.04;  or*  practically,  just  17  feet  A  projection  of  one  foot 
(or  eaves  makes  the  length  to  be  purchased  18  feet 


How  to  Fhid  Bevels  and  Length  of  Rafters 


BOW  to  Find  the  Length  and  Bevels  of  Baftsrs. 

L  Bevels.— Place  yoor  steel  square  on  a  board  (say  tlui 
tmilding  is  40  feet  long),  with  the  comer  dO  inches  from  tha 
edge  of  the  board  one  way  and  7  inches  the  other,  and  mark  it 
as  shown  in  the  above  figura  The  angle  at  e  will  be  the  bevel 
of  the  upper  end,  and  the  angle  at  d  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
rafter. 

8.  LengtiLr-IVom  a  to  b  on  the  outer  edge  of  the  board  is 
the  length  of  the  rafter.  The  20  inches  shows  the  90  feet,  or 
balf  the  width  of  the  building;  the  7  inches  the  7  foot  rise.  The 
distance  from  a  to  b,  on  the  edge  of  the  board,  is  21  inohest 
two-twelfths  and  one-quarter  of  a  twelfth  (always  use  a  square 
with  inches  on  one  side  divided  into  twelfths),  therefore  this 
cafter  will  be  21  feet  and  2}  inches  long. 

Bow  to  Determine  Curves  for  Bziek  and  Stone  Arches 

Measure  width  required  and 
draw  the  figure  above  in- 
dicated. If  the  points  in  the 
figures  are  equal  on  both  sides, 
the  curve  will  be  an  esmot 
part  of  a  cirda 

To  Fbid  the  Area  of  a  OaUe  Bnd 

Multiply  the  width  of  the  building  by  the  height  of  the  roof, 
and  take  one-half  of  the  result  Or,  if  the  roof  is  quarter- 
pitch,  find  the  area  by  multiplying  the  width  of  the  roof  by  (of 
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BAFB   IIETHODS 


Td  Find  Itanber  of  Feat  of  Stock  Boards  to  Oorar  a  Houao 

If ultiplj  the  distance  around  the  house  by  the  height  of  the 
poet»  and  add  the  area  of  the  two  gable  ends  to  the  result. 

How  to  Find  the  Height  of  a  Tree 

Measure  off  on  the  ground  from  the  base  of  the  tree  the 
ttumber  of  feet  you  desire  your  log  to  be  in  length  (allowing 

for  the  height  of  the 
stump),  then  measure 
back  one-third  of  tiie 
distance  and  place  there 
a  pole  as  many  feet  loag 
as  this  last  measurement ; 
let  some  one  hold  it  from 
the  height  of  proqMOtiTe 
stump  from  the  giaund» 
then  place  your  ^ye  at 
the  outer  end  of  tiie  Una 
measured  from  the  tree 
and  look  over  the  pole  towards  the  tree.  The  pofait  where  tiie 
eye  strikes  the  tree  is  the  height  which  will  give  you  the  log 
«f  the  required  length. 

lSmfiipfe.~Suppose  a  log  88  feet  long  is  wanted-Hueasure  off 
88  feet  out  from  the  base  of  the  tree^  and  then  measure  back 
again  11  feet  At  this  point  (indicated  by  &  in  the  out),  have 
some  one  hold  an  11-foot  pole  ^t  the  height  from  the  ground 
that  the  stump  is  to  have;  then  put  your  eye  at  e»  look  orer  tbm 
top  of  the  pole  at  e,  and  your  eye  will  strike  the  tree  at  d, 
which  will  be  88  f^et  from  a»  the  point  where  the  tree  is  to  be 
Am  down* 


Principal  Cities  of  the  United  States 

1910  CENSUS 
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The  following  list  names  approzimstely  sll  cities  in  the  United 
States  having  five  thousand  or  more  inhabitants.  The  namerals  at 
extreme  right  of  column  are  the  1910  census  figures  or  recent  official 
estimates  of  population. 

Capitals  of  States  and  Territories  are  indicated  with  an  asterisk  (*). 


Aberckcn,  Wa*lu 13,660  Auburn,  Mc. 

AhiteM,  Ta 9,104! Aubum,  N.  Y...  .. 

Act&,  Okk . , ,    5,000.  Augusta,  Ga. 

Adams,  M*b .,.,11  ,ftM:  Auguiift,  Me.*,- 


,  12,400 
.15.064 
.3166S 
.4lpQ40 

,uan 

Adrkn.  Mich 10  J6J I Aitrom,  111 ,  2^0? 

Akroii.Otuu..,,.,.,..,  69,067 'Au5tin,MiDn..,.,,.,    .    6,56Q 

AkiDcda,  C*J.„ ,  2hi&i  Aiutiu.  T«.* 29340 

Albany,  G»^ ...-.    8,190  Baker  C  it /.Ore..,. 6,M3 

Alb»nv,RY.*, ,  100,253  BakcTjlidiCal 12,121 

Albert  lift,  Mlno 6, 1 91 ,  Bal  timore,  M  J,. . . SSa,4aS 

ArbwD,Midj.... S33J  Bangor.  Nlc ,....24.503 

Albion,  N.Y. 5,016  Ban jjor,  Pa... ,, 5,369 

AJbuquerqiK,  N-  U 1  l,OZ0  Qiiraboo,  Wit. 6^24 

A]cui£idm,liML.._ 5*096  BarbcrtOQ, Ohio 9,4m 

AJaaodiia^U 11.J13  Barnr.Vi 10,754 

Ateaadria,  Va.. ,. 15.32'?,  Bardesville,  OkJa. . , . , ,    S.OOO 

Alhainbra.  Cai^ 5,02i  HatavU.N.  Y IWlJ 

All£ntow^,Pm 5S,913|Balh,Me , 9,396 

An»oce,Ob»...,,,...  15,0351  Baih,  NY.. 6.000 


Ahpetia,  Mkk.... 12J06 

Alton JJI. ..,„.,  n,52a 

AltttKLi,Pa, 52,12? 


ButotiKoutfc,  Ld*.. 


14.S9T 


flaHlea«^.Micb 2S,267 


BI«mGd4  N.  J , .  1 5,070 

HlooffliDtftafh,lD ..25,769 

Bloomtngtoa,  lad..  ...    ftJlA 

Bloomsbm,  Pa ,,   7,41  J 

^Jue5eld,W.Vft., tl.lSS 

BIuctiUnd,lU.........   i,Hl 

Boiie,Idihd* 17^S» 

Boomjowi, 1044T 

Bo«Um.Maa> 670,5S5 

BouldCT.Coto ...,    9,539 


BuwIiDS  Greco,  Kf 9,1  U 

Sow3iDgGt«en,ObJo.«.. 
DoyiscCitT,  &£idi , 


Anaarillo,  Tex ,  . , ,    9,9S7  Biyonnr,  N.  J, . , » 55,545 

Ambfidge,  Pi_. 5,205  QcartJstown,  lU,  _ 6,107 

AnoncTis, G*,. ....,,. .    §,063 jBta trie*,  Neb.... .,,. ,.    9,556 

Aoinbury .  Mass S ,000 1  Beau m ont ,  TcT£_ .....,,  20j640 

AnHHerdam,  N.  V 31 ,2&7  Hi^avrrdaid,  Wis ^758 

Anaconda,  Mdnt.,  „  . . .  10,U4 '  Beaver  FalK  P* n>J  91 


5,222 

5,311 

S407 

Bnuid«ik,Pi l»4Sr 

Bndford,Pa,., U,544 

Braiii«d,J|mii,. §,52* 

BntdeborOiVt 8/KX> 

Biadlplnd. 9449 

Brtnrer.Me,.. 5,««T 

Bridgeport,  Conti 101.054 

Bndftetou,N,J .14,309 

Bay  City,  Mitb 4S,166  Bri5iot,Coa]a.. 9,527 

"  "      Hriitoi^F* 9,35ft 

Bristol, R.I ,,   M5a 


Anderson,  Ind. .. . 22,476  BedforJ,  1  nd. . .  - 8,71*  Brookhaveo,  Mica,, ....    S,29J 

9,654!  Bellaire,  Ohio, 12.946  BrooUiae,  Mass lllm 


Anderson.  S.  C. 

Aodover,Ma». 6,100  BelldonlaJne, Ohio.,...    S,Z3i 

AnnapolivMd.* .,    8,609  Belleville,  I U 21,t22 

Ann  Arbor,  Midi 14,SIJ  BeJlev^se^Kf 6,6a3 

Annaloa,  Ak. i 2, 7 94' Bet! n,^,  Ohb.. . , 5^09 

ASBonia^Coiin. l5,l52iBelJevue.  Pa ,.,    6,323 

Anitgo,  Wa, *.,...    7,196  BcUingham.Wdab......  24,29S 

AppleiOEi.  Wi», 16.773  '     "        -  ■=    -- 

ArehbaRPft 7,194 

Ardmort,  Okla S.6ia 

Arvenla,  Art,. . .,.,,.,  1 1 .138 
ArltanisaiCity,Kas 7,508 


Ax1angtdii,Maiis.,..,,..    8,900 

Aibury  Park,  N,  J 10.150 

AaberDle,  N.C .18,762 

Ashland,  Ity. S6S« 

A»hland,  Ohitt. 6,795 

A3liland,Orc,... 5.020 

Aihland.  Pa..,,,., 6,8SS 

AshUnd.Wit .11.594 

AflhicT.Pa... ...,    5.601 

Aflbtabula,  Ohio. 18.266 

Aatoria,  On:.. , 9.59^ 

Atchison,  Kan, 16.429 

Athens,  Ga..-. >4.9t3 

Athena,  Ohio.. ....    5,463|  BifmiuHham,  Ala., 

Athd.  Mais....... 6,000  Bisbee,  Ariz 


uv  Lj  I  ujij,  LMLLJ.I ,   r*  na 

B  ellowa  FalU  Vt, ,.,..,    6,000 

BeloitjWjs. 15,125 

BdvideM,Jll 7,253 

Beniidji,Minii..... 5,099 

BetuuogtoD.Vt, ..,..,.    7,500 
Bentoo  Harbor,  Midi,. .    9,115 

Bcrfceley.  Cal 40,434 

BcrkJeF,Va ,.,,    5,700 

Berlin,  N.H..,.. 1I,7S0 

Berwick,  Pii 5,357 

Berwyn,lll„.. 5,841 

BeweiucT,  Ala. ,.,,.,..  10,864 

BelWebem,  Fa. ...12,837 

Beverly.  Man, . , , 1B,650 


Briitol.Tenii. .....   7,141 

Bristol,  Va 6^47 

Brockton,  Mas*.. S6,*7t 

Oiwkficid,  Mo. 5,749 


Brownsville,  Tex 10,517 

Brownirood,Tet 6^9*7 

Bruoswlck,  Ga.  . . . ia,l£l 

Brunswick,  Me 5,141 

Butynis,  Ohio, 1,123 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.. 425,715 

Bur Hngtaa,  I  owa 24,3  24 

Buritncton,N.J,.,....    1436 

Burlimaoo,  Vl 20,4AI 

ButIer,Piu 20,721 

Butte,  Mont. 19,16S 

Cadillac,  Mich,. 1,37$ 

Cairo,  IlL„..... ]4,»41 

C«lab,Me... 6,J1« 

Cduniet,  Mich 30,00ft 

Csinbridgc,  Ud. 6,401 

Cambridge,  MiHs 104,839 

Cam  hridic,  Ohio. 11^21 


Camden,  N.J. 
Camden,  N.Y 


Birfdcford,  Me, ....  1 7,079  Canal  Dovsr,  Ohb, 


B  i  I]  mjp.  Mont , . , .  J  0,03 1 

BJIojiCillis 7,988 

UinBhamun,  N-  Y. 48.413 

132,685 
.  10.000 


Alknia,  G*,*-,  .  :;;;;-l54,S59BUmarck,N.Dik.* 5,44J 

AtluLticCiU.lLJ i«,i^;Bkkd^,F*.^. £,J45l 


Canandainnia.  N*  Y*. . 


.  94,5^ 
.  5,000 
,  6,621 
7,217 


Canon  City, Colo...,,,,    5,142 

Canton,  llf, , , . . .  10,451 

Canton,  Ohio 50,211 

Cape  Gtmrdeao,  Mow...   M^^ 

Carboodat-  IH ..'S^ll 

Cubaod4k.F4,p......  nam 
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Ctfiboa«Ble^ 5,3T7 

Carlisle.  Pa. M}jm 

Cam^e,Pa 10,009 

CaiTick,Fa. 6jn 

Canon  City,  Ner.*. ...    2At6 

Carthace,Mo MSJ 

Cataaauqua,Pa. S,250 

CatakiOrV S.296 

Cedar  Falls,  Iowa... 
Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa. 
CcDlcfvllfe,  Iowa..  • . 
Central  FkUs,R.  I... 
Centnlia,IU....... 

CentraUa,  Wash 

CbambastNin,  Pa. . 

Cbampaini,  ni 

ChamtteTiuin. 

CharleroLPa 

Charles  Gty,  Iowa.. 

Charleston,  III 

Charleston,  S.  C. . . . 
ChariestofLW.Va.*....  23; 
Charlotte,  N.  C 34,< 


Charlottesville,  Va. . 
Chattanooga.  Tens 
Cheboygan,  Mkh. . 


5,012 
22754 

11,S00 

12,431 
9,272 
9,615 

S,S92 

SS,SS3 

996 

,014 

6,76S 

.  44,604 

, 6.B59 

Chel«a,Mass. 32,452 

Chester,Pa M,SS7 

Cheyenne,  Wyo.* !U20 

ChioigoJU 2,]3V3J 

ChlcacoHeights,JU....  14.5^S 

Chicfcasha,OUa. 10^20 

Chkopee,  Mass. 2  5.40 

Chicopee Falls, Mass...    8. 500 

ChiUioothe,  Mo a, 265 

ChiUicothe,Ohio 14,508 

ChippewaFalls,Wis....    SS'ii 

Chishobn. Minn 7.634 

CiGero,IU 14,557 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 363 ,591 

CircleviUe.Ohio 6J44 

aaremont,N.H 7,529 

CUrksburg,W.Va 9,20 

CUrksvflle,Tenn 8.548 

Clearfield,Pa, 6,&5l 

Clebiime,Tez IQJ64 

Cleveland,  Ohio j60,6&3 

Cleveland, Tenn. 5,549 

Clifton  Forge,  Va. 5,743 

afaiton,Ill 5MS 

CUnton,Ind 6,229 

ainton,Iowa. 25,577 

Cllnton,Mass 13,000. 

aoquet,Minn. 7,0}J 

CoaIdale,Pa 5,154 

CoalgatcLOUa 6,000| 

CoatesviQe,  Pa 1 L  ,054; 

Coeurd*Alene.Idaho...    7^91 

Cofieyvflle,Kan 12,6S7 

Cohoes,N.Y ?4,709l 

Coldwater,Mich 5,945, 

CoIlinsvme,IU 7,47S' 

Colorado  Sprhigs,  Cola.  2  9,0  7  3  i 

Colambia.Mo 9^662 

Cohunbia,Pa 11,454 

Colombia,  S.C.* 26,319 

Columbia, Tenn. 5,754 

Columbus,  Ga .20,554 

Columbus,Ind &8i3| 

Columbus,  Miss. S,9SSl 

Columbus.  Neb 5,014 


CoIumlrtH,  Ohio,  * . . . ,  ISl  ,5  H 

Concord,  N,  H,*.,  . 2 1,497 

Concord.  N,C . 8,7  IS 

CoQflcaut,  Ohio..,..,.,    8,319 

Connelbiville,  Pa 12,845 

OiDnefsvilJc,  iod..,,.,,    7,738 

Consbobocten.  Fa. 7,4*0 

Coraopolis,  Pa. ...,.,, ,    5,2  S2 

Cordeie.Ga 5»SS3 

Corifith,  Misa S,020 

Comin«,N.Y 1J.730 

Corpus  Cbri3ti,Tei...,    a,222 

CoTTjf.Pa 5,991 

Con!icai3i,Tci..,,,...    9,149 

Cortknd,N.Y 11,504 

Cosbocton,  O  hid 9,603 

Council  Blufli,  Iowa.,. .  19,292 

Covinsrton,  Kj.. 53,270 

Craosioa,  R.  I, 21,171 

Crawfor^sille,  lad, 9.371 

Crcaton,  I  awa .._.,.,.,    6,924 


CTtjokstoQ.  Mian. 7,SS9 

Crowley.  L».. .........    5,099 

Cumbcrfind,  Md 21 ,839 

Dallas,  T«....... 93,104 

Ddton.Ga S.324 

Danburv,  CoQfl-. 20,234 

Danj^-ilkRY 5,000 

DanVM^  ftlass- .,,....    7,950 

DanvUkJU ...27,871 

DanvilJe,Ky 5.420 

Daniiik.Pi 7,517 

DanviUt,  V«- 19,020 

Darby,  Pa 6.305 

Daven  port ,  Iowa ,.43,028!  Eranavillf ,  I  od 

Dayt»n,K? 6,979  Evdeih,  Mo. 


CbicaAo,  iDd. .....  19,098 

EMiClcvebnd^Ohkj...   9,179 
East  Conemaugh.  Pi. . .   S/H6 

EaathamptOD,  Mas* 8,110 

East Uj^orcL Conn....    5,500 
EiA  LJvi^pdioL  Ditio. . .  20,387 

EastocuFa 28,523 

EaJtOranecN-J. 34,371 

EaotPfttibunB^Fa......   5,615 

East  ftwddeoce,  R.  I...  13,500 
East  Sabt  Louii,  HI. .. .  58,547 

Ea«  Oaif*.  WIil 18,310 

EdwardsvaicIU.......   S,014 

Edwardsviile.Pa.......   8,407 

ElbeTtoD«Gi 6«48S 

EtjElo.I!i , 25.978 

EIikbetli,N.J 73^409 

Ellsibelhaty.N.C.,..    8.412 

Elkbirt,  lod 19,282 

Elkiii3»VV,Va 5,240 

, ,,..  Elmiim,N.Y 37478 

Cri  pnle  C  wk.  Cdo. . . .    ft,106 1  El  Paso,  Ta . , , 39,279 


El  Reno,  Okk.. .......   IJOM 

Elwood.Ind 11,028 

Elyrii.  Ohio.. 14,825 

EmpDrU,Kan_. ,.,....    9,058 

Eii^ewood,N.J. 9,914 

KH,OUa.....\ 13,799 

Eania,Tti, 5,869 

Eot,Pa.. 66^52$ 

Escanaba,  Midi. 13.194 

Eti».Pa, 5438 

Eu((eK,Ofe  , 9^09 

Eureka,  Cal ......11,845 

Evansloo,  111. 24,978 


Daylon.OW.. ll6.S77|EiTSretI,|.las5. 33fi84 

Dcc^turjU , 3 1 .140  Everett,  Wash 24JU 

Dcbance,  Obio,  . . , 7,3  ZT  Kairbury,  Neb 5,294 

DelUlb,in 8,102  Fairmont,  W,  Via 9,711 

Delaware,  Oh  io 9.0  7  6  i  Fill  Ri^tr,  Mass 1 19,295 

Delphos,  Obio.. . . 5,0Ja  Faj-Ro,  N,  Dak.. .......  14,331 


DenboD*  Tei.. 13.63:1 

Dcflver,Colo.*.  ......  213^81 

Dcrby^Cooii >.,    8,991 

Derry.N^H 5,123 

Dcs  Moines,  Towi* 86.368 


Fa  irbauJ  t .  Mion. 9,001 

FamteviUc,N.C-_....    7,045 
Fergiu  FaUt,  Minn.....    6^87 

Fliidlay,  Ohio. 143S8 

FltchbuTfl,  \U^ ......  37316 


DctroiLMich, 465,766  FUz«<TiJd,  Ga 5,79$ 

De%H]3Laiie,N.Dak-.,,    5.1 5?! Flat  River, Mo. 5,112 

Dickinson,  N. Dak,.,.,    5.000, Hint.  Mich 38450 

Dickson, Pa 9.33 liROTencc^ Ala..........   6^689 

Dijioci  III 7,216  Flottnoe,S.C.. 7.057 


DoDora.Pa 8,174 

Dotbaii,Ala 7,016 

Dodglaa,  AHi.. ....... .  8,000 

Dover,  Del.* 3,720 

iJovef,N.H„... 13,247 

Dover,  N.T...... 7.463 

DonaKiac,  Mich. ......  S.OHS 


Food  du  Sc,  Wb 18.797 

Far«8tCity,^,. 5,749 

ForestPark,!!, 6,594 

FcKrt  CoUlns.  Colo 84>0 

Fort  Dodge,  loira . .  15,543 

Fort  Madbon.  Iowa, ...    8  900 
Fort  Scotl,  Kan .  10,463 


Dublii\.  Ga. 5.7<3S ;  Fort  Smiih,  Ark 23,975 

Dubois,  Pa 1 2,625 !  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. ......  63,933 

Dubuque,  Iowa.. . , 38,4^4  Fort  Worth.  Tex. ......  73312 

Dulu^b,  Minn., 78,466  Foslcirk,  Ohb. 9,597 

DmUiiTk.  N,  Y.. 1 7,221  Frank  fort,  Ti>d...., 8,634 

DutiTnoit,Pa..... 17,615  Frankfort, it y.* 10,465 

Duqucjme,  P* J  S, 7  27  Franklin,  N>H 6.132 

Duquoln,!!! 5,454  Frankllo, Pa. 9,767 

Dunittt,Okla..„,.. SJ30  FreiieHck,  Md. 10.411 

Durham.  N.  C, 18,241  Frederk  ksbuf g ,  V* 5J74 

Duryea,Pla..„. 7A^7^Ftvdmm,H,Y 5,288 
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Ftcdand^Pk fi,lW 

Fr«pcirt.lU.. 17,S67 

FrtmoQtNeb a,7t8 

1-reitLont  Ohio.  ... 9.^i5 

FjTsno.Cw .243^3 

FmetbuTf.Md,... ..       ,^ 

Fulton,  Mo,.. .„..    S.22a|Hjin,^y,ili .,    j,2I7 

Fulton,  N.Y„. l0»4S0;HastiiiK?pNeb .,    9,3iB 

Gadsden  All., 10,557  iHattiraburE,  Wia.,. ...  1 1,7  J  J 

Gainesville,  Fit 6jSilliivertLi]l,  Mass H4  1I5 

Gaia«vill*,GM 5.925iHaver5fraw,N.Y.„.,.    s',669 

Gaio^avUk,  Tci 7,61A  ihiA^oa^  Pa 2S,45Z 


Harrisbiu-K,  Pi.* „64.l&6 

HarrLvjrj,  N.  J H,4«8i 

Ban-isdnbuTir,  Va, ....  *    4 .8  ?9 

Hartford,  ConiL,*„. ....  9a,9 1  5 '    _  „ 

6.02«;HartwdlObio 2,M0 1  cncySbie^pi. 


ane&vOle,Wis.._ 13,894 

eannetlf.  Pa...,,.....    8.077 

e£Fen«ia  City,  Mo.*.,..  11.850 

eflersofjvijmnd,,....  10,412 

-.267,779 

...    5,381 


Galena.  Kan ©.0% 

OdesburfT,  HI. 22.089 

Gallon,  Obio 7,214 

Gallipolift,  O h^> . .  $,Sm 


Hdciia,  Ark,,. ,    BJ12 

Heicna,  Mont.*. , , 1 2,5 1 5 

Hendprsqn  Ky.^, 1 1,452 

Herkimer,  N.  Y... 7,520 


Galveston,  Tei ....  3  &i9S  J ,'  H  err  in,  J  J I V. . . . . .    6MI 

Gardiner, Xle..,,,....,    5,3 It  IIibbin^.Minn.,.,.....    8.832 


Ganiner,Masa. U,9!0 

Gar&dd,N*  J 10,2U 

Garr.lnd ,,16,802 

GKtonii.N.C 5,759 

Genera,  N.  Y 12,446 

G«rKet<nni,S.C 5.530 

GOberion,Pa, 5.401 

GUs5port,Pk, ,..    5,540 


Hifibpoiiit^.C 9,525 

HinsbOTO,Tei .,..,   6.11  S 

Hilbdale,  Mkb 5,001 

Hobokcn,  N.  1.. 70.324 


Holland,  Micb 10.490 

Holyoke,  Mua 57,730 

Homestead,  Pa.,.,,,.,  13,713 

.     ....     -.------ HoC8ickFalls,N.Y.....    5,532 

Glen  Govt  N.Y 7.600,Horjl£in3vflle,  Ky.. 9,419 

Glens  Falla,N.Y,.,..    15  24i,HcxTuLnm,\V«ii 8,171 

Globf.Aru. 12.00C  Homell.N.  Y..,. 13.617 

Glmicrsler, Muss , .  24  J98  Hot  Swinfli,  Ark...... ,  14,434  <vlM^»^«.,l^■. 

GouCTster,^  T ..    9,462,  Hgui?lit  on,  Mrcb S.113  Kinstoa.N.C,...,....  61995 

Gbvei^iiMc  N.Y 20,642  Houlton,  Me S,845-Kirk*ville,  Mo 6^41 


ohnsonCilVjTenn.-..   8,502 

oh  nslowH,  N.  Y 10,447 

ohnslown.  Pa , , . .  55,4S2 

oliei.l|[.,„ , 34,670 

onesbom,  Ark. . , 7,123 

oj^in,  Mo,  „.,,,..,. .  32,073 

unctJDD  C  ItTt  Kan 5,598 

unJata.Pa, 5,285 

Latamazoot  Mich ,, ... .  39,437 

Kaliapell,  Mont 5,549 

Kane,  Pa 6,626 

Kankakee,  lU 13,986 

KaDs^is  City,  Kaa 82,331 

Kansas  CitFt  Mo 248,381 

Kearnc J"  Neb .........   6.202 


Keamy,  N.J 18.659 

Kxenc.N.H... 10,068 

KeDosha.Wis 21,371 


Kenton, O bio,.., 7.185 

Keokuk,  Iowa... 14/)08 

Kcwancc,  111. 9,307 

Key  West,  Fla, 19,945 

KinaBion,  N.  V 25,908 

Kiocs<otj,Fa 6,449 


Goldfibcra,  N,  C, 6,107 

Goshen,  Ind 8,514 

GiaitoEu  W.  Vm. . . 7 ,563 

Grmd  Forks.  H.  Dak,. .  1 2,478 
Gfand  Haven,  Midi....    5,856 

Grand  Island,  Neb 10,326 

G  rand  Innctum,  Colo,, ,    7,7  54 
Gnod  Kapldi,  Mkb,  „  1 12,S7 1 

Gfand  Rapids,  Wis 6,521 

Granite  Criy,  111 9.903 

Gnat  Fails,  Mont 13,^3 

y,CcJov 8,179 

,  Wis....,,..  25.236 
tMaas.......   9,910 

Gieenaboro,  N.  C 15,895 

Grwnsbui^, Jnd„.,,.,    5.423 

Grren^^ura,  Pa, 13,01 2 

Giwnville,  .Mus 9,610 

Gieeti ville,  O  bio. . . 6,2  3  7 

CreettviUe, Pa ,..    S,909 

Greenville.  S .  C. , , .  .  .    I S,74 1 

Grwnville,  Tex,. 8,850 

Cieeqwood.Misa.,...*    5,Bi6 

Creenwood^S.  C 6,614 

GriSn.Ga.., 7,478 

Crinaell,  Iowa.  ..,,.,.  5,036 
Gdfport,  Miss. 6,ia6 


Houma  La............    S,0H 

HousioD,  Tex 78,300 

Houston  HeiKhts,  Tck.  .    6,984 

Hud wn.  Mass.  „ 5,200 

Hudson,  N.Y 11,417 

Hudson  FaIls,N.y 5,189 

HuKOjOkUi.. 5,000 

Huntingdon^Pa.,,.....    6+861 

HumiDpton,  Ind 10,272 

HurLltngtoii,N  Y,,..,.    5,000 
HuntbFton,  W.  V*  . . . ,  31 ,161 

H  uQis^'ille  Ala. 7,611 

HurmijS.Dak 5,791 

Hutchinson, Kaji....  ,.  1 6,364 

Hwd«  Park,  Mass 14,507 

lI»on,N.Y 6,588 

Indepemieiice.Kan.....  10,480 
Independence, Mo,,,..   9,859 

Indiana,  Pa 5,749 

IndiftoapolM,  Ind .*. , .    233 ,650 
Indian  Orcbard,  Mass. .  6.200 

loUtKan. ..,    9,032 

Ionia, Mich 5,030 

Iowa  City, J owa 10,091 

rpewich.Mass..... S.ODO 

Iron  Moitn  lain,  M  ich, . .    9.216 
Ironton,  Ohio. HJ  47 


Guthrie.  Okla.*... 12,000  Iron  wood,  Micb. J  2,82. 

GulteabcTK,  K  J 5,64  ?  IrvinKton,  N,  J .11 ,877 

Hackensack,  N  J,..,  .„  H,OSO  I^ihDeminE.Micb 12,443 

HaEtnjtown,M<{.,..,..  16,507  IthAca,  N.  Y..,. 
Hamilton,  Ok'o.  ___ ..  35,279,  Tacksoo,  Mlcb 


Knojaville J»«, , 5,651 

KnojEvillc,  Tcnn 36,346 

Kakomo,tnd 17,010 

Lackawanna,  N.  Y. . . . .  14.549 

Laconia,RH ,...10,183 

U  Crosse,  Wis 30,417 

Lafayette,  Ind 20,081 

Lafayette,  La 6^92 

l4granj[t,Ga..........   5,587 

U«angc,Ill 5^82 

USe  Charles,  La 11^9 

Lake  City,  Fla, 5,032 

Lakewood,Ohb 15,181 


Lancaster,  Ohio.  ^ 13,093 

Lancaster,  Pa 47,227 

Lansford-Pa ...   8.321 

LaMingTMicb.*., 31,229 

Lapo]te,Ind ......  10,525 

Lafamk.Wyo 8,237 

Laredo,Te5 14^55 

LarksviUe,Pa 9,388 

USalle,Tll,,..,,.....  11,537 

Las  Vegas,  N.M 8,600 

Latrobe,Pa 8,777 

Laurel, Alias.,. 8,465 

LAurium,  Mich. .......    8,537 

Lawrence,  Kan,, 12,374 

Lawrence ,  Maas. ,...-.  85,892 

Lawlon.Okla 7,788 

Lead.  ^  Dak 8,392 

14,30;  I  Leadville,  Colo 7,508 

.,31 .41J  i  Leavenworth,  Kan 19,363 


Haxnmond.  Ind. .,.  20.925,1ack»n,  Mas*.,,,,, . .  2I,262]LebanoiiJnd 5,474 

Hammonton,N,J 5.038,  Jackson.  Ohio,..,,,..,    5,463  l^hanon,  N.  H, ,.. 5,71S 

HaJnpton.  Va 5,505 1  Jackflon, Tcnn. ..... . . .  1 5,779  Lrkmon,  Pa 19,240 

Hancock.  Mich...,,...    8,931  lacksonville,  Fla 57.69^  LehiRhton,  Pa. 5.316 

Hattnibal,Mo 18,34 1 1  lacksonvme.  III. 1 5,326  T^omjn?tter,  Mass. 14,910 

Hanover,  Pa.. 7,057:t*mestDwn,N.  V, ,..,,  31,307  Lwier^ihift^N.  Y 5,000 

Hamsburf,rD 5,309' tixnettown^N, Dak 6,lOOLewi3ton,Idaho..*   ...   6.043 
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^„.^^^,^, IM4^  Mai«V'illc,Kv. 6,141 

Leiri3tt»Tra.P»» a,i66  May  wood,!  IL,. ^.QH 


Lcv^jon*  M^*' 


i^^o^^. S,2*2.MediaDics\^ate,N.Y..-    6.634 


UttLOi 


V*,- 


S,000 


Ohio...., 3a.sos 

lIU.^.**.. 10.S»2 

in-Neb.*.... 43,9^ 

LintmTlncl, S,9C6 

Lhch&eld.  Ill 5,971 

Little  Fallj^aimn......    6,078 

L«tl*F»Ua,N.V UaJi 

UtlkaEKik,Arfc-V..  ..45,941 

tjg^g^fwi  MfiBt .    54^ 

LodcH«T«i.P^. 7  "2 

tock|»rt,K.Y... 1T.970 

^^TTUtth-  ,„ 7,S23 

,      ,    t,lod,„,...J9,05O 

LoSib<«c!i.Oil .,.J7,aOT 

LoDiBnocb^N.J U.?08 

LoQgvkfw.Teji 5,1  SS 

LoSkoti, 2a.8R3 

LMAitHla;Ckl......3i9,l9A 

Uak3lk,£r nj*«8 

Uivdl,  MjtH,. .......  lO^lM 

LudiBcttKL,  MJch 94J3 


Medfoni.  Mi*. .......  JJiliO 

Medfcjrd.Orc.—. a,8IO 

Moliiu,N.y.... S,6S3 

Mdrost.Masa, .,..  15,715 

Memphis,  Teim.......  Bl.lOS 

M«nashA,VVis 6,0S1 

Meaommw,  Midi. 10,507 

MeiuMDome,  Wisu ......    5,03  6 

Meridea.Cflfiil.. 27,265 

MeridiuLMiiL 233^ 

MmSfWis..... 8,689 

Mrtliufiji,Ma», 9410 

Mexi£0,M{) 5,919 

MiajtttFli. ,,--   5,471 

Mkbinn Qlr, ImL....  t%071 

MiddlSartJ.  Mms«, VOO 

&llddlsboRi.Ky.. 7^05 

Middlcfcffwa,  Cooa. ....  1 1351 
MJddletown, N.  Y  ..,..  IS4I3 

MiddlrtowB,Obio UJSZ 

MJddlrtomi.Pk 5.374 


tjnn,Mw..., S9^S6 

JlcAletfcr.Okk. 12,954 

MeCoa^Uia«, 623? 

HdLeaportt^.. 42,6<H 

HcK«aR«±4,Pi 14,702 

MiCnaKlB.. 5,774 


Njitcbpz,  Mi^.. .......  ll.TM 

N&tkJuMu3^. ...   S,900 

NiHlclL,K.l S,000 

NanginM-k.  Cooa. 12,722 

Kebru^Citj,  Neb. .       S,4BI 

N«o»h,Wft $,134 

N<!KaUDcr.  Mkli. MM 

Nd-^DQ  ville,  Obki.^ . , . . .   6i082 

Nev*tk,Mffl, ..,..   1,17* 

New  Alb«ii7,  lii^L. 20,629 

Newark*  N J. 347^449 

Newark,  N.V d,22T 

Kenrart,  Ohio 2S,4M 

Ntw  Bedford,  Mija. . . .  96^ 

Ncwbem^N.C. 9.961 

NcwbtrrySC ,,.-    SJOtt 

New  BrightoQ,  Pi. 8,329 

New  Briuin,  Cwm. . , .  .  43^916 
New  lirtiGswidt,  N.  J...  23,38t 
Ncwbar^b,  N.  Y., . . . . .  27,803 

Newb»irH,Ohio 5313 

Nfwbunporv  Mus, . .  .  14,949 
Newrasd^tiuL^^^^.,..    9^446 

NewCajtte,Pa. 36M 

"New  Decatur,  All 6.118 


„  Mflfotd,  M**i. 12,910  New  HasTn,  CkmiL, . . .  133,603 

uRu,..,".V.".*    S,426^MiUv»le,P*,„,...„,.    I.SGl  N>*lben*,  Li, .         ..    7,499 
L^BdiOurc^  V». 29,4H  MiUvllle,  N.J ....  12,4S  I  New  kensonfiOQ,  Pa,_..    7,70? 


Miltm,  Ma»,ril "  ^  [    7^2 ! 0  New  Lgndcm, Coon.. ...  19 6S9 
Mn(ofl,Pk„. 7*460  NewDaLn,Gi.._. -^StSff 


L,Ind„, 6,934 

.Wit* .,25,531 

Muli»«rlIle,Otuo 5,1^ 

llahMoyCky,  Pa......  15,936 

[.Has. .44,404 

^N.y 6.467 


Milwaukee,  Wis, .373,857 

MiiMTRvilif ,  Pa. . . . 1,240 

Miiinc*LTiolus<  Mraou. .  -  301,403 

Minot.N.  Dak 6.1  W 

40,&6S  ML^bawoka.lcid.......  11.8&6 

5,046  MJssoala^Mont*.......  12369 


N.  V. , . , .    5 ,6«  MoooEigahela.  P* . 


rtcr,N.H 70,063 

iter.Va IJ,200 

K»Dhatt*n.Kan.......    5.722 

ItaUdtee. Mkb [2^Sl 

Manitowoc  Wis. ......  13,027 

Uaaltftt&Mliia ...  10,365 

liaiis^d,  Ohio 20,768 

Uarb1eliead,MajH,.,.,    7^10 

UaHetta^Ga 5,949 

Marietta,  Ohb U,923 

MAHiiette.Wb» 14,610 

Marioo,li..*.. 7,093 

MjiHou,lod..„. 19,359 

Marion,  Ohio. ....  13,232 

M«ril»tt>,MAs 14,579 

MarquettetMich,,. . , . .  1 1 ,503 

BiaiiM.Tex..., n,45l 

HifihaUtovii.Towa....  13.374 

Maiah5ftld,  Wb .„    S,73J 

Mutinabvnr.  W.  V 

Martin  Ferry,  Ohio....    9.133 

MMj«viIle,CaJ 5,430 

Muofi  City,  lowm 11,230 

Maaaicai,Ohb 1J,B79 

Mattoawaa.N.Y 6.7:7 

Maltwa  III ....11,456 


MJtchfll,S.Dak. 6.515 

Mobcrly,Mo ..10.923 

Mobile,  Ala, Sl,52t 

Moibcltl .24,199 

MooaseiL^ 11.775 

Moornoulkm.........    9,12S 


7,5  9S 


Monfoc.La.,,.,. 10.2(J» 

MoorocMich. 6,893 

MQiita*lr,N.J 2i.5S0 

.MonlioiTWTTrAljL* 38436 

MeatpeJicTt  Vt.*„ 7356 

MoreDd,Ark... 7,000 

MJvtaaCitf.La, 5,477 

M«^ninUnrti.W.Va....    9.150 

Mom^lowTi,  N.  J U,507 

Mcmn Jsv  fl  !e,  W,  Va . . , .    8,91  S 

MLCarmd,IlJ 6,934 

Ml.  Carmcl.  Pa.. 1 7,532 

Mt,C]emefl3.Mich 7,707 

MLPleisint,?^. ,    5312 

MLVcmoa,!!!..,, t,007 

Ml  Vernon, Ifid.......    5.563 

Mt.\'efiion,N.Y.,...,30,9!9 
M  L  Vemon,  Ohte. .....    9,08 J 

MuncJe,  |nd..„ 24,005 

lO,69aL^i unhid!.  Pa 5,185 

Murntiv¥bor«i,IU 7.48?i 

M  jstalioe,  iowa. 16,  t  J* 

Miwkpgod,  Mkh__..., .  24,062 

MuiikogWpOkli ..25^78 

NamkokcTi.........  18377 

Napa,Ca]..... 1791 

M«rfield,RT S.916  Nashua,  N.H.   ...,,,.  26,005 

M&yaaif4,M^ 5.910lNiahviiicT<:a&.* 110,364 


.New Orteani,  La. .... .  339>»7S 

New  Phil^idphtw  Otto  8,342 
Newpor t«  Ky.. ........  30^301 

Newtioirlt  R. £...■ .....  27 J49 

Newwl  Newi,  Va 20,203 

New^ocbeUeTk.  V. . . .  28,867 

Newt^m, Kan. , 7362 

NeMot;,  Ma58.  ,.  - .....  39J806 
Newt  od  Center,  MaA..  •  6300 
Newt«ivilk,M$sk.....   3,700 

NewUlEa,UjiiJi S3iS 

New  York.  N.  Y„  _ .  C.7763SS 

Niagan  Palls.  K.  V 30.443 

Ndes^Mich..-.. 3,136 

NUe%Ohfo 8361 

NoblBiPaift,ItKL 3378 

Karfdk,Nel}v 6323 

Norfolk.  Va. 67.4S8 

NorristOTtn,  Pi.  _  ....  .  27,87$ 
North  Adaou.  M«^s ....  2231t 
NarihamptAtt  Mas.  ..  •  19,431 
Nofftliafflptoa.F^,.....   8329 


NttthAndDvir.MafL..  3310 
North  AOkbonii  MaM.. 7,910 
Nortli  Braddix^  Fa....  11384 
NorthFlakfieHH.;...  631Y 
North  TurnuwQ,  N.  Y  S3tt 
North  Tonawandi.  N.Y  11,933 
Nonb  Yakima,  Waah.. .  143tt 
NoFwalk, CoQcu.......   6.934 

Norw^.ati».... 7338 

Ncrwidi.Coii£i 20367 

Norwtd»,N.Y 7.4a 

Norwood, Mass........    7,910 

NorwEJod,  Ohio. .......  16»183 

Nudey,N,J 6309 

Oakland.  Ci.., ISO.174 

OaklWkJIl*.. 19.444 

OctMieowWliu. 


Odwctpi,Iflwa.. 
Ogdei^OtiJ^'^ 


.23388 
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«,N.Y IS,^33' 

_JCity.Pa 15,65? 

OkkbooMuOkU. 64,10S 

Oktforse^ 1M24 

Oldtomi,Me. 6^17 

01eaii,N.Y j4,74J 

Oliiey.Ul S,On 

Olynipia,Wuh.« 6.9% 

OtyphMiLP^ S,50S 

OmalM^Ncb 124.096 

Oiidda,N.Y R.317 

OneoQta,N.Y ,    9.441 

Oimoge,K.J 29,630 

Orange, Tex.... ^ 5,527 

Onngeburg.S.C..... .    5.906 

Odikoeluwift.... 


Popkrblufl.Mo ,,   6,9l6'St.  Albans,  %'t 6,381 

i'ofU^jetWis .„,    5,440  Saint  Augii3liM,Fb„..    S,494 

i:\jrt  Arthur,  Tci.. 7,663  St,  Bernard.  OWo, S,002 


Iowa.. 


9.466 


OikalooM.] 
OMiiiiBC.N.Y.........l];4S0 

OiwegcsN.Y 23,368 

Ottawa,  111..., 
Ottawa,  Kan. 
Ottiunwa,  loiwa*. 


Owcniboro*  Ky., 
OwoHO.I&h... 

'PlMlDcah,Ky 

Pkdiwiv3e,Ohio.. 
Palestine,  Tcz».. 
pymer.Maw..... 

F*iM,lb 

Pluafoald,Ark.. 


\ 


9.S35 

7,650 
22.012 

5,653 
16,011 

9,639 
22,760 

S,SO 
i0.4S3 

5,950] 

6.055 

5,243 

I>tefa,I]L 7  664 

I>tefa,Ky 5.S59 

Wvk^Tex. n>269 

P*rk.Tei«. S,l26 

PitfkcnlNirf,W.Va 17,842 

PuMOi,Xan. 12.461 

PlM<kna.CaL 3Q,29i 

I>lMMk,N.1. ..54,77i 

FMenoa,NJ 125.600 

PSawtacket.R.L 5L,622 

PeidMdy.]daM .14.910 

FtekikftN.Y 1U45 

PtkhLin 9.S97 

p5nYan,N.y 4.597 

PeaMoola,F1a^ 22.9^2 

Pterk,Itt. 66,950 

PMhAmboy,N.J^.. .  32.i2i 

Piera,Ill. 7,^ 

Picni,Ind. 10>9it> 

Petaliiina,Cal S,5SC 

Fetenlmn,  Va. 24.U7 

pyiadelphk,Pk. . .  .1.M9.008 
PbflU|»lnirf,N.J....    U.90J 

Phoenix. Arik.* II. 134 

PlioenixYille,Fa. 10,743 

PIen^S.Dak.« 3,656 

Pfai^liiff,  Ark. 15,102 

PkiQa^Ohio. lUSS 

Pittri>nrg,Kaa. 14,755 

PttttfiSTMaM. 32,121 

Pittiton,  Pla.  ...«.....,>  16,267 

Platofidd,N.J 2Q,550 

Flattibart,N.Y 11,138 

PlymoiitluMaM 11.200 

Plymouth,  Pa 16.996 

PoaUeOo, Idaho 9. no 

PoaMDa,Cal I0,;o7| 

fontiacIU ,   6.090; 

^Micb.........  14,532 


port  C:h«tcr,N,Y.„„  12309 
Port  H  uron,  Mich. . . , . ,  1 8,863 

PQnJervk,N.y.. 9.56* 

Portland.  I  Dd, 5,130 

Portland.  Me, ,  5S,57 1 

Portland,  Ore 207»2l4 

Part3niouik.N.H. 11,169 

Forts^cFulb,  OhJa..«« . ,  21,481 
Portsmouth^  Va. .......  33.1 90 

Poitsiown,  Pi, 1 5,599 

PmtsvUk.  Pa 20,236 

PouahkMFfiie,  N/Y 27.936 

Procolt,  Arix.. ...    5,092 

PreaqocIilcMe 5,179 

PriflcetoQ^  lad,  .,.„,,,    6,448 

PrincctOQ, N.J SAJft 

Provklpnce,  ILL* 224^26 

Prmo.Utah, 8,925 

fHicbb,  Colo.  ,,..„,„  44  3« 
Pu  n  ssuta wney,  Pa. . .  * .    *.0S8 

Putnam,  Conn, 6v6J7 

QiiiDcy.Ilt „,,J6,58T 

Quint/,  Masft, 32,642 

Radnc.  Wii 38.002 

Radford, Vi„.„  .„.,    4,202 
Railway,  M.J..........    9,337 

Ra!deh.N.C.* 19,218 

Rankin  Station,  Pa 6,042 

Ratoo,N.M 5,100 

fUvenna^Obu, 5410 

ReadiocFa M,071 

RcdBaiiLN.J 7.398 

RtdUnd»,Cftl. 10.449 

R«d  Wing,  Mum 9.048 

Renn.Nrv.,..,.,,....  10,867 

KeiWBcicM^r,  N,  Y,. 10,7 1 1 

Revcft,  Maai, .,,.  18,219 

Rhin*]aDda-,Wb,..__,    S,63J 

Rk  bmond,  Cai.,  „ 6,802 

Rjchrnond,  Ind.  ....,,.  22^24 

Rkbmond,Ky. 5,340 

Richmond,  V*.*.  . 122,628 

Rklipwoo3,N.J....,.,    5,416 

RW^waT,Pa 5,408 

Rirenids,  CiL 15,212 

Roanoke, Va.. J4J24 

Rocbater,MEnn....,,«    7344 
RcKhoter.N.H.... 8368 


RotkfofdJIJ.., 45,401 

Rockhill.S.C..„ 7416 

Rock  Island.  lU*.. 24,335 

RociJand.Me 8,174 

Rocit  Spriflffi,  Wyo 5,778 

Ri?ckville;Coim 7,977 

RodtymouiiUN,C,*...   8,051 

kooie,G* 12.099 

Rocnc.N.y 20,497 

Roo«ev*ll,N.J.,..„..    5,786 

Roatdale.Kjin 5.960 

Roswrtl,N.M.. ,.    6.172 

RumfordFalli,Me.....    5,421 

Ruthcfford.N.J 7.045 

Rutland,  Vt, 13,546 

Saco,  Me 6JSJ 

^tacmrrm-iito,  CaL*, ....  44  696 
Sajpoaw,  Mich, , , SOjSlO 


St.Cbario.Mo M37 

Staalt.Pa.CAIirskaiy 

Q>,) 5,640 

SLaaii.Pa.CSchttyLkiU 

Co.)... 6,45s 

St,  Cloud,  Mbin 10,600 

SLjohniburFiVt......   7,000 

St3oKpb,Mi:h, 5,936 

StJoscp^Mo 77,403 

St.  Lou£Mo..  .„.,,.  687,029 
St.Maryi,Ohioi»......    5,732 

St.Niafyi,Pa,. 6346 

St,  PatiC  Mum,* 214.744 

N.y., 5.792 

Saiem,MMi, 43,6W 

Salcm,RJ 6,614 

Sat«n,OhKj,„ t,M3 

Sd<Mia,Orc.4... 141094 

Salini,l£*n. 9t6n. 

Sft]tftburT»Md 6,69a 

SaElsbuTT.N.C. ,,.,..  7,153 
SoJt  Lake  Qty .  Utah.*. .  92,777 

San  Angcb.  Tei. 10321 

Saji  Aalonio,  Tex. . . .  .••  96^14 
San  BenuidiDO,  Gal....  12,779 

SanDiegovCa) 39,578 

SandiHky,Ohia. 19,989 

Siinlotd,lfe. 9,049 

San  F^andKOv  Cal. ..  .^16,912 

SuiJoacCaL 28,946 

-     Lii«Obl5po,Qil...   5,151 

lUfia,CaC 5,934 

Santa  Ana,  Cal. 8,429 

Santa  Barhua,  Ckl.. ...  11,659 

Santa  Cnu-Cal. .11,146 

Santa  Fe^N.&i-* 5,072 

Santa  Manka,CiL.....  7347 
SutaRoH,Cat.. 7317 


SapuIpa,Ol 


5308 


^   Scdn^N.Y«12,693 
Sauk  Sie.  kane^  Mkh.  12,615 

SBVaimah,Ga.., 65364 

Sayre,Pa 6,426 

Schenectadr,  N.  Y 72326 

Sw«dak,fti 5356 

ScrantoiLpi 129367 

Seattfc,  Walk 237,194 

Sedalia,Mo. a/322 


Rocbwtcf^N.Y*.. 218.149  Sdia*.Ala 13349 

Rochester.  Pa 5,901  Seneca  Fiila,  N,  Y« ... .   6,588 


SFyinciur,Ind..« 6305 

Shamokin.Pa 19388 

Sharon.  Pa. 15,270 

SharpBbuTB,  Pa. 8,153 

Shawnee,  Okla,. ..  12,474 

Shffbowaa.Wii... 26398 

Sbdbyvillt.Ind,,......   9300 

Shenaodoah,  Fk. 25.774 

Sheridan,  Wyt3. 8,406 

Sbcfniaa.Tat,^ 12.412 

Shrmiport.  La «..  28315 

Sidney, Ohio..... 6.607 

Sioux  CRv,  Iowa... ....  47328 

Sioux  Fa]U.S,  Dak.....  14,094 

Skowfaegan,  Me. 5341 

SQlvay,NrY.,.,., 5,139 

SomemTOrth,K.H»...   6.704 
SomaviUc,  Mu9..f««  77^34 
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Somcrville',  N.  !„,_« 


SouUiAinboy.N.J 7,00? 

South  Bend.lod S3.6S4 

South  lieibkhem,  Pa... ,  19,973 
Soulbbridge,  Mass .....  10,2 10 
Sou  Ih  Fi-aoiinKham,  Mass,  9.100 

Soul  h  Haven  ^  Mit  b 6.000  Traverse  CUy ,  M  icL* 

Soutb  Mancbster,  Conn  9,000  Trcntoja,  Mo. 
South  Milwaukee,  Wk., 
South  Norwilk.  Conn. . 
South  Onmbft,  Nel 


I 


TittisriU«,  ?*..,,„,,*   8,!UJ 

Toiefio,Ob». 168.497 

Tombstone,  Alia. . . 5,000 

Tonawanda,  N.  Y ^,390 

Topeko^Kan*. 43,6»4 

TorrinxtDn,  Coon,, , , , »  15,4S3 

"  ■  12»I1S 

5,656 

6.092  Trejilcm,  N.  J.*. %.SI  S 

S.M6S ,  Trinkhd,  CoJo, „  10,204 

hleb,....26.255;TToy,N.Y ...._76.SU 

South  Orange:  N.l 6.014  Troy.  Ohio _,,.    6.12 

South  PonLmd,  Me 7.47 1  Tucson,  Ariz. ...,._.,.  13  J*?J 

SouttSbarofi.  Pi 10,190 Tulsa, OkJa..,_. ,„. ,  lt,182 

SiMitanburg,  S.  C. H.S  17  Turners  Falls,  SUss..  > .    5,200 

Sp«iar,M&« 6.S00,Tiiscikloos4.  Ala, .,    a,407 

Spokane,  Wash 104.402  TwinFaUs,  Idaho 5»3SR 

sSSSdd,  IlL*- 51 ,678  Tyler,  Tex, ,  10,400 

&prln|5d{LMaB..>.,*,fi3,926Tno™iFft 7.176 

SprSfceftiMo. 3  5,20 1,  Union,  k  J ,.,21,023 

Springfield  Ohio 46,921  Unioa,S.C 5.623 

Spring  Valley.  lU 7,03S'UnkMitown.  Pa. 13.J44 

sSmjPord,  Coon. 25J3S  Ufbana,  III B.245 

Suuntonjll 5,048  Urbans,  Ohio. 7,?3<i 

StauntM.Va- .-,  10,604  LTlica,N.Y,„. 74.419 

S:«dton.  Fa„ 14.246  VaklostiiGa. ...,.,..-    7,65* 


SlcflinffJU.,..-. ,.    7.46T 

Stcubcnville,  Ohb.,  „  . .  22,J9l 

Swr^eoa  Point,  Wb. 8.69? 

Staiwflter,  Minn 10. 19S 

Stocktoo.Cal 23.253 

Stoneluun,  Mass. ......    6,9 1 0  j  V  ick^^iburf ,  Mias.  * 

StieatDf .  Ill, H. 2 53 1  Viucenncft,  I nd 


Vallcjo,  Cai;. 1 M40  Wbfdinff.  W.  Va, 


Valley  tity,N.riak 5.100 

Valpttxai50,lDd... 6,987 

Vxncmver.Wi.Bii ,    9.300 

%'an  Wert.  Ohio... 7,lSJ 

2Q,SH 
ll,fi« 


W-ai*badiie,Te3t.,..,,.   WOS 

VVaycnMi,  Ga . . ,  t4,US 

Wayticsboto.  Pa.  , . ,  .  _     7, 1 W 

W^atkierford.  Tet 5j074 

WtbbChv,Mo„.,.._IUi7 
Webstcf,  Maa....  .,..  10,210 
Webster ,  Iowa. .,..,..,  5^10* 
VV?b«(erGrtiva,Mo.  ..    7J08O 

Wcthawkm,  NO , H  ^21 

WfJJineton,Kjin .„   7fiH 

WdUton,  Mo 7^12 

Wdbton.  Ohio. ,„    fl^TS 

WelUvillc,  Ohio- ,  „ J J69 

Wttt  Allis,Wi»,....,„  «^M5 
West  brook .  Mc.  ,.,..,.  SJtl 
West  C  htstrr,  Pla„ . .  „ ,  1 1,76? 
Westerly  K. !....__.  t.100 
W«UkfdtMa«„......  iSjOOD 

wrstficy^N. ;..„.„.,  Mio 

West  TlavGi.  Conn.,..,  tJ4^ 
Wst  Hobokea.  N.  J., . .  J5,4<»J 
West  Newton,  MaK,,.,  7J0O 
West  New  Y<trk,  M.  J.. ,  1*^60 
W^esi  Oimngc  N,  J . ,  _ .  laoso 

West  Pittstoa,  Pk. bji4M 

Wot  Tamp*,  fU SJSf 

.41^1 


Su  ffolk,  Va ....  7 .600|  V\  fit  I;ind  N.  J 5.382 

Sulpbuf  SprLoD,  Tea.,  5,151  VirEtnii. Minn.,.,,,,.,  10.471 

STimmu,irj„.„-....  7,500.Wahiiah,Iaci R,687 

3.C_ -,...  S^lO^jVVaco.Tex.. 36,425 


Stuntef,S.4 

Sunburn-,  Pa 13,770j 

Superior,  Wis 40.3S4 

SwampiCott,M*M- 5  910 

Swiisvalc.  Pa.. ,.    7^31 

SwoyfflSviJk.  P* S4% 

STTaai3e,N.Y„ „  137,249 

Tacoma,  Wash , ,  a3  J4I 

TallKJimAla, 5.SS4 

l^]lahasifle;Fla,« S,DL£ 

■riwS^ .,.,37,782 

TmSolV^ Mil 


Wahpeton.N.Dak S>J0O 

Wakefield,  l*«t 11.310 

WaiU  Walla,  Waik,  .< ,  19,364 
IVaHiaglwiLCoiifl-....    «,690 

Waltham.  Mara 27,&34 

Wapokooeta,  Ohio .    5.349 

Wai«,Mas ft^OOO 

Warroi^Ohio .,.  IKOfll 

Warren,  Pa ll^W 

Warren,  R.I.,.,. MSO 

Washington,  D.C 311.069 

Washbcton,Tnd... 7.854 

*«,,,.^« ,,    „„_  Wa*hington,N.C 6,2M 

Taunton,  Ma». , . . 34,2S9  Wai&lngt«i  C  H.»  Ohio  7,27  7 


Taylor.  Pa ..,.,.    9,060 

Taylor.  Tex S.314 

Tayltrvfllcjll,.. 5,446 

TemTie,Tej. t0,993 

TerftKiULcIni. 58,157 


Waahhiffton,Pa, 18,778 

Watcfh«ry,Conn,.....7Jj41 

%Vatcrloo,  lowm 26,693 

Watrrtown,  Masi . .  12.S00 


Ltnn,i 
f,W,1 


Wmcrtown^  N.  Y. "/,'.". .  I  26,730Litcnia,  Ohio 


Wliite  Plains.  N.  Y>.  „  .  |S,949 

WbJtlBS[,lnd....„ ft^l 

V\liltn»n,  Matf 6J30a 

WidjiU.lUn_„ 5I.4S0 

WidiilaFalli,Tei, ajOO 

waka  man.  Fk 67,10! 

WOklndxiTi:,  Pa Ilfi74 

waiiiiaisitfrt,?^ 31 J60 

Wi!limanzk,CaD]i. ll.Z3<l 

Wama-dkig,  Pa ...   6, 133 

Wilniington,Dc). 87.411 

^  ilmington,  N,  C.*,  „ ,  2S,7« 

Wil5on,NX 6,71? 

Wlndber,Pa .,...    1,013 

Winchestrr.Kf.,,.....    7,1 56 
Winchester.  M*«......    6.000 

Win chfsler,  Va S364 

Wiofidd. Kan... ......    6,700 

WiDoiu.Minii. RS83 

Wtmtiid^CauL, 7,354 

WhMloii  Salem,  N.  C* ,  22,700 

Wintbrop,  Mali. „  lOvPl 

Winton.Pa.....«, 5,380 

Wqbuni,WaM, IS408 

WaDimdKt,R.I»..,..  38,135 

W0M«r,O1ilo. 4.13* 

Worcmcr,  Mw. . . . . .  145,986 

Wyandotte,  Mki......    8,217 


TenelUTn...... 7,050, WaieTtomi,S- Dak 7,0lO 

TexarkaiuwArk -    5.6S5;WaterlowD,W1s-.- 8,829 

Towkana. Tei. .,....-    9 J 90  W atmille, Me 1 1 , 4 S8 

ThomasviUcGa....,,,    6.727  W'atervliei,N  Y 1S,074 

Thorn  pson  VTlle.  Conn. .  ,   6.000  Wat  k  ins,  N .  Y - .    fOOO 

Thf«Rivcf*,Mich.«„  5,072  Waukei?sin.IU  ........  16,069 

Throop.P8.^- 5,133  Waukesha. Wia,„ &,740 

9*7 


*,70* 

Vaioo  City,  Mis*. 6,796 

Vonkers,N.y ..79303 

York.Neb., 6435 

York,  Pa,,. ..,,..44,75(1 

Youngstown,  Ohia. , . , ,  79,066 

Yiailanti,Midi. 6,23^ 

£aoeml]cOhiQw**-     ' 
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PARCELS  POST  SYSTEM  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

The  Parcels  Poet  Sjstem  was  authorized  hy  an  Act  of 
Congresflt  approved  Angust  24,  1912,  and  became  effective 
January  1»  1913.  By  this  act  all  fourth-class  matter  is 
placed  under  newly  established  rules  and  is  extended  to 
embrace  farm  and  factory  products  and  all  mailable  mat- 
ter not  included  by  law  in  either  the  first,  second  or  third- 
class  not  exceeding  fifty  pounds  in  weight,  nor  greater  in  size 
than  seventy-two  inches  in  length  and  girth  combined.  Extended 
to  include  books  after  March  16, 1914. 

Iklailable  Matter. — ^Nothing  in  form  or  kind  that  is  like* 
ly  to  injure  the  person  of  any  postal  employee  or  dam- 
aige  the  mall  equipment  or  other  mall  matter,  or  which 
is  of  a  character  perishable  within  a  period  reasonably 
required  for  transportation  and  delivery. 

Butter,  lard  and  perishable  articles,  such  as  fish,  fresh 
meats,  dressed  fowls,  vegetables,  fruits,  berries,  and  arti- 
cles of  similar  nature  which  decay  quickly,  when  so  packed 
or  wrapped  as  to  prevent  damage  to  other  mall  matter* 
will  be  accepted  for  local  delivery,  that  is,  for  delivery  to 
be  made  in  the  same  town  as  that  in  which  the  sender 
lives,  or  in  its  suburbs,  reached  by  rural  free  delivery. 

Butter,  lard,  or  any  admissible  greasy  or  oily  substance 
Intended  for  delivery  at  offices  beyond  the  first  zone  must 
be  packed  in  accordance  with  regulations,  which  regula- 
tions can  be  learned  by  Inquiry  at  any  post  office  or  pos- 
tal station. 

Vegetables  and  fruits  which  do  not  decay  quickly  will 
be  accepted  for  mailing  to  anj  zone  if  packed  so  as  to 
prevent  damage  to  other  mail  matter. 

Bggs  will  be  accepted  for  local  delivery  when  so  packed 
In  a  basket  or  other  container  as  to  prevent  damage  to 
other  mail  matter,  and  will  be  accepted  for  mailing  re- 
gardless of  distance  when  each  egg  is  wrapped  separately 
and  surrounded  with  excelsior,  cotton,  or  other  suitable 
material,  and  packed  in  a  container  made  of  double  cor- 
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ragated  pasteboard,  metal,  wood,  or  other  suitable  mate-' 
rial  in  sach  manner  as  to  place  each  egg  on  its  end  to 
prevent  them  from  striking  together  or  against  the  side 
or  top  of  the  container,  with  an  outer  cover  of  double 
corrugated  pasteboard,  metal,  wood,  or  other  suitable 
material,  and  wrapped  so  that  nothing  can  escape  from 
the  package.    All  such  parcels  must  be  labeled  ^'Eggs.** 

Preparation  for  mailing. — ^Manufacturers  or  dealers  in- 
tending to  transmit  articles  in  considerable  quantities 
should  submit  to  the  Postmaster  for  approval  a  specimen 
of  parcel  showing  the  manner  of  packing. 

Parcels  must  be  prepared  for  mailing  in  such  manner 
that  the  contents  can  be  easily  examined.  A  parcel  will 
not  be  accepted  for  mailing  unless  it  bears  the  name  and 
address  of  the  sender  preceded  by  the  word  "From." 

\niat  may  be  written  on  the  wrapper. — ^In  addition  to 
the  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  which  is  required,  it 
is  permissible  to  write  or  print  on  the  covering  of  a  par- 
cel, or  on  a  tag  or  address  label  attached  to  it,  the  oc- 
cupation of  the  sender,  and  to  indicate  in  a  small  space 
by  means  of  marks,  letters,  numbers,  names  or  other 
brief  description,  the  character  of  the  parcel,  but  ample 
space  must  be  left  on  the  address  side  for  the  full  ad- 
dress in  legible  characters  and  for  the  necessary  postage 
stamps.  Inscriptions  such  as  "Merry  Christmas,"  "Please 
do  not  open  until  Christmas,"  "Happy  New  Year,"  "With 
best  wishes,"  and  the  like,  may  be  placed  on  the  cover- 
ing of  the  parcel  in  such  manner  as  not  to  interfere  with 
the  address. 

Must  be  open  to  Inspection. — ^When  any  parcel  offered 
for  mailing  is  sealed  or  otherwise  closed  against  inspec* 
tion,  or  contains  or  bears  writing  not  permissible,  it  is 
subject  to  postage  at  the  first  class  rate  and  will  be 
treated  as  first  class  matter.  If  such  a  parcel  exceeds 
four  pounds  in  weight  it  is  unmallable. 

FragUe  articles,  such  as  millinery,  toys,  musical  in- 
struments, etc.,  and  articles  consisting  wholly  or  in  part 
of  glass,  or  contained  In  glass,  must  be  securely  packed 
and  the  parcel  stamped  or  labeled  ^'Fragile.**  Parcels 
containing  perishable  articles  must  be  marked  'Terishable." 
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Limit  of  Weight  and  Size.— If  a  parcel  exceeda  twenty 
pounds  in  weight  or  is  greater  in  size  than  seventy-two 
inches  in  length  and  girth  combined,  it  will  be  refused  ex- 
cept for  delivery  in  first  or  second  zone,  when  weight  may 
be  fifty  poonds. 

Distinctive  Stamps  Not  Reguired.— Ordinary  postage  stamps* 
are  now  acceptable  for  parcels  post  postage  and  for  insar- 
ance  and  0.  O.  D.  fees,  and  parcels  postage  stamps  are- 
valid  for  all  purposes  for  which  ordinary  postage  stamps 
are  valid. 

C.  O.  D.  Parcels.— Where  postage  is  fully  paid,  the  sender 
may  have  price  and  charges  collected  from  payee  for  fee  of 
ten  cents  in  stamps  affixed,  provided  amount  collected  does 
not  exceed  $100,  and  such  parcel  may  be  insured  to  amount 
of  (50  without  additional  charge.  0.  O.  D.  parcels  will  be 
accepted  for  mailing  only  at  a  money-order  office  and  when 
addressed  to  a  money-order  office. 

Remalled  and  Forwarded  Parcels.— If  a  parcel  is  re- 
mailed  or  forwarded,  payment  of  additional  postage  at 
the  same  rate  which  would  be  chargeable  if  it  were  mailed 
originally  at  the  forwarding  office  will  be  made.  In  sucb 
case  the  stamps  will  be  affixed  by  the  last  postmaster  to 
handle  it. 

Where  Parcels  Must  Be  Posted.— P&roels  of  fourth-clas^ 
matter  must  not  be  dropped  into  mailing  boxes  but  taken 
to  the  central  post  office  or  to  one  of  the  branch  stations. 
This  is  to  give  the  parcel  post  clerks  a&  opportunity  u> 
ascertain  that  the  parcel  contains  no  nnmailable  matter  and 
that  it  is  properly  packed  and  wrapped. 

Rates  of  Postage.— On  and  after  January  1,  1914,  the  limit 
of  weight  of  parcels  of  fourth-class  mail  for  delivery  witliin 
the  first  and  second  zones  shall  be  increased  from  20  to  50 
pounds.  The  rate  of  postage  on  parcels  exceeding  four  ounces  in 
weight  shall  be  five  cents  for  the  first  pound  and  one  cent  for 
each  additional  two  pounds  or  fraction  thereof  when  intended 
for  local  delivery,  and  five  cents  for  the  first  pound  and  one  cent 
for  each  additional  pound  or  fraction  thereof  when  intended  for 
delivery  at  other  offices  within  the  first  and  second  zones. 

Parcels  Weighing  Four  Ounces  or  Less  are  mailable  at 
the  rate  of  one  cent    for    each    ounce    or    fraction    of  an 
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ounce,  regardless  of  distance.  Parcels  weighing  more  than 
four  ounces  are  mailable  at  the  pound  rates  shown  in 
the  following  table,  a  fraction  of  a  pound  being  consid- 
ered a  full  pound. 

The  Parcels  Post  Bfap  is  divided  into  eight  zones,  each 
of  which  is  divided  into  a  number  of  "units  of  area"  or 
quadrangles,  each  a  half  a  degree  of  latitude  by  half  a 
degree  of  longitude  square.  There  are  5,803  units  in 
the  country.  If  mailing  to  a  point  within  the  local  unit 
or  within  any  of  the  eight  units  touching  the  sides  of 
that  unit,  the  rate  is  that  specified  per  pound  for  the  first 
2one. 

If  the  destination  of  the  package  is  outside  this  first 
Eone,  draw  a  circle  with  a  radius  of  150  miles  from  the 
center  of  the  home  unit  and  if  the  destination  is  inside 
this  circle  or  within  the  extreme  boundaries  of  any  unit 
intersected  by  the  circle  the  rate  for  the  second  sone 
applies.  By  the  same  procedure  the  location  of  post 
offices  for  parcel  post  purposes  may  be  fixed  in  the  third 
zone  by  extending  the  radius  to  300  miles  from  the  cen- 
ter of  the  home  unit;  for  the  fourth  zone  the  radius  is 
600  miles;  the  fifth,  1,000  miles;  the  sixth,  1,400  miles; 
the  seventh,  1,800  miles,  and  the  eighth  includes  all 
outside  the  seventh  zone. 

Rates  between  U.  S.  and  Territories  and  Possessions.— 
Parcel  post  rates  between  any  point  in  the  U.  S.  to  any 
point  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  the  U.  8.  Postal  Agency 
at  Shanghai,  and  any  point  in  Alaska,  and  between  any 
points  in  Alaska,  except  for  parcels  weighing  four  ounces 
or  less,  on  which  the  rate  is  one  cent  for  each  ounce  or 
fraction  thereof,  are  twelve  cents  for  the  first  pound  and 
twelve  cents  for  each  additional  pound  or  fraction  thereof. 
These  rates  also  apply  to  parcels  mailed  in  the  U.  S.  for 
delivery  in  the  canal  zone,  and  to  parcels  between  the 
Philippine  Islands  and  any  portion  of  the  U.  S.,  including 
the  District  of  Columbia  and  the  several  Territories  and 
Possessions. 

Undelivered  Parceli  will  be  advertised  either  by  publication  or 
by  posting  a  list  in  the  post  office  and  will  be  held  for  one  month. 

Insurance   of  Parcels. — A  mailable  parcel  on   which  the 
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postage  is  fully  prepaid  may  be  insured  x 
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Registratioiis  of  Parcels. — ^Fourth  class  (parcels  post)  mail 
45annot  be  registered,  bat  may  be  insured.  Parcels  addressed  to 
foreign  countries  may  be  registered,  but  cannot  be  sent  aa 
insured  parcels  post  mail. 

NEW  POSTAGE  RATES  AND  LIMIT  OF  WEIGHT. 

On  and  after  January  1,  1914,  the  limit  of  weight  for 
delivery  within  the  first  and  second  zones  shall  be  50 
pounds;  to  all  other  zones  20  pounds. 

Parcels  weighing  more  than  4  ounces,  up  to  and  in- 
-eluding  20  pounds,  are  mailable  at  the  pound  rates  shown 
in  the  foregoing  table. 

For  parcels  weighing  over  20  pounds,  up  to  and  includ- 
ing 50  pounds,  for  local  rate*  add  1  per  cent  for  each  additional 
2  pounds. 

For  first  and  second  zones  add  1  cent  for  each  additional 
1  pound. 

Books  in  the  Parcel  Post. — On  and  after  March  1,  1914, 
books  are  mailable  in  the  Parcels  Post  at  the  following 
rates:  Books  weighing  8  ounces  or  less  1  cent  for  each  2 
ounces  or  fraction  thereof.  Books  weighing  In  excess  of 
8  ounces  are  subject  to  regular  zone  rates. 

*The  rate  of  local  delivery  shall  apply  to  all  parcels  maDed  at  a  poitofflee 
from  which  a  rural  route  starts  for  delivery  on  such  route,  or  mafled  at  any 
point  on  such  route  tor  delivery  at  any  other  point  thereon  or  at  the  office 
from  which  the  route  starts,  or  on  any  rural  route  starting  therefrom,  and  on 
:al]  matter  mailed  at  a  city  carrier  office,  or  at  any  point  within  its  delivery 
limits,  for  delivery  by  carriers  from  that  office  or  at  any  office  for  local  delivery. 

HOW  TO  DRESS  SHOP  WINDOWS 
ATTRACTIVELY 

The  art  of  dressing  shop  windows  attractlTely  may  ap- 
propriately be  termed  "auto-salesmanship/'  for  by  its 
means  the  retail  merchant '  is  enabled  to  .display  his  wares 
to  such  an  advantage  that  they  sell  themselves. 

The  shop  window  is  an  index  to  the  store.  It  goes  with- 
out saying  that  the  object  of  window  dressing  is  to  at- 
tract attention.  As  the  number  of  people  who  pass  a 
store  is  largely  in  excess  of  those  entering  it,  it  is  at 
once  plainly  evident  that,  like  the  index  to  a  book,  the 
windows  afford  the  quickest  means  of  getting  an  idea  of 
the  contents  of  the  store  by  those  who  are  not  its  regu- 
lar patrons.  Most  people  go  upon  the  street  with  a  pur- 
pose in  view,  which  often  may  be  the  purchase  of  just 
such  goods  as  you  carry;   to    many    such    a    handsomely 
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dressed  window  Is  an  irresistible  invitation  to  enter  and 
inducement  to  buy. 

The  educational  features  of  window  dressing  are  ad* 
mitted.  In  matters  of  taste  it  is  the  eye  which  must  first 
be  trained,  for  the  sense  of  sight  alone  decides  upon  the 
fitness  and  harmony  of  material  arrangements.  It  is  not 
to  be  doubted  that  taste  and  ideas  of  appropriateness  hav& 
been  vastly  improved  by  the  efforts  of  shopkeepers.  There 
are  many  matters  that  window  dressing  helps  to  decide^ 
especially  in  regard  to  decorative  effects,  and  from  hinta 
thus  obtained  many  a  home  is  made  more  comfortable 
and  attractive. 

Artistic  show  windows  create  a  desire  for  the  goods  by 

BO   displaying   them   that   their    merits   and   beauties   are- 
chiefly    conspicuous    and    their    desirability   at   once   ap- 
parent. 

Things  to  be  aToided. — ^In  dressing  a  window  avoid 
crowding;  no  matter  how  fine  and  desirable  goods  are» 
their  merits  will  not  show  to  advantage  in  a  huddled 
medley.  Another  thing  to  avoid  is  incongruity.  Because- 
certain  articles  are  pretty  or  useful,  do  not  imagine  their 
beauty  or  evident  utility  will  be  enhanced  by  throwing: 
them  together.  Many  things  seem  massy  and  weighty, 
while  others  of  equal  size,  perhaps,  appear  light  and 
airy.  Don't  put  massive  looking  objects  together  unless 
you  wish  to  secure  an  appearance  of  heaviness;  don't  masa 
light,  fragile  objects  unless  you  want  to  deprive  them* of 
the  quality  of  durability;  don't  put  solid  articles  with 
fragile  ones,  as  it  only  emphasizes  the  heaviness  of  the 
one  and  the  frailty  of  the  other. 

Things  to  be  observed. — ^Dress  your  window  on  an  as* 
eending  scale  as  it  were,  putting  two  or  three  heavy  ar- 
ticles as  a  foundation,  and  from  that  central  idea  work 
out  a  light  and  attractive  theme.  Have  a  keynote  of  color 
and  stick  to  it.  The  rainbow  is  a  thing  of  beauty  as  it 
spans  the  heavens  with  its  prismatic  arch,  perfect  alikch 
in  its  symmetrical  form  and  harmonious  tints,  as  it  lies 
against  a  background  of  gray,  somber  clouds;  but  don't 
fancy  that  rainbow  colors  are  always  desirable. 
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Begin  right  by  selecting  a  nice  material  of  effectiye 
color  for  the  covering  of  your  window  floors  and  shelves. 
Do  not  think  that  this  Is  an  insignificant  matter.  Fine 
felt  is  nice,  but  shows  up  dust  too  easily.  For  a  display 
of  elegant  goods,  plush  is  infinitely  more  desirable.  Sil- 
ver looks  best  on  royal  blue  because  its  beauty  and  bright- 
ness are  intensified  by  a  cool  color;  on  the  contrary,  a 
rich  shade  of  cardinal  gives  to  glass  Just  the  roseate  glow 
needed  to  soften  its  icy  appearance.  Gold,  brass,  gilt, 
the  various  bronzes,  except  silver  and  wood,  look  equally 
well  on  either  color.  Above  all  remember  "that  cleanli- 
ness is  next  to  godliness,"  and  in  sparing  the  duster  you 
may  spoil  many  a  sale.  Handsome  goods  render  neglect 
in  this  particular  all  the  more  noticeable.  Just  as  dia- 
monds on  a  dirty  hand  make  the  grime,  not  the  gems, 
more  conspicuous.  It  may  be  aesthetic  to  let  "the  bloom 
of  time"  gather  upon  pretty  knick  knacks  and  artistic 
objects,  but  it  would  be  very  much  wiser  for  dealers  to 
pass  that  privilege  to  their  customers  than  to  exercise 
it  themselves. 

Prices  shoiild  be  attached. — Am  a  general  rule  the  prices 
of  articles  displayed  in  the  show  window  should  be  at- 
tached to  the  goods,  as  this  suggests  to  the  observer  that 
the  prices  as  well  as  the  desirability  of  the  goods  are  pre- 
sented as  an  inducement  to  buy.  Some  merchants  omit 
to  Indicate  the  price  In  the  belief  that  this  will  induce 
the  possible  purchaser  to  "inquire  within."  But  this  is 
a  mistake.  If  the  price  is  not  given  it  conveys  the  im- 
pression that  the  dealer  is  afraid  to  disclose  it  for  fear 
of  discouraging  the  purchaser.  The  self-esteem'  of  most 
shoppers  is  such  that  they  fear  to  ask  the  price  of  an 
article  displayed  lest  they  be  regarded  as  a  "cheap  skate" 
in  case  they  don't  buy,  and,  indeed,  a  would-be  purchaser 
is  often  met  by  the  humiliating  remark  from  the  sales- 
man within:  "Were  you  looking  for  something  cheaper?" 
or,  "We  carry  only  first  class  goods."  In  this  way  many 
good  prospective  customers  are  turned  adrift. 
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THE  NEW  FEDERAL  INCOME  TAX 
REQUIREMENTS 

ESSENTIAL  PROVISIONS  OP  THE  LAW.  RULINGS  AND 
REGULATIONS. 

In  February,  1913,  the  following  amendment  to  the 
Gonstitation  of  the  United  States  was  adopted  through  rati- 
fication by  the  necessary  number  of  States: 

ARTICLE  XVI. 

"The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  lay  and  collect  taxes 
on  income,  from  whatever  source  derived,  without  appor* 
tionment  among  the  several  States*  and  without  regard  to 
any  census  or  enumeration." 

In  pursuance  of  the  authority  thus  given  Congress  in- 
cluded an  Income  Tax  provision  in  the  new  Revenue  Act, 
approved  October  3,  1913.    The  Act  provides: 

"That  there  shall  be  levied,  assessed,  collected,  and  paid 
annually  upon  the  entire  net  income  arising  or  accruing 
from  all  sources  in  the  preceding  calendar  year  to  every 
eitizen  of  the  United  States,  whether  residing  at  home  or 
abroad,  and  to  every  person  residing  in  the  United  States, 
though  not  a  citizen  thereof,  a  tax  of  one  per  centum  per 
annum  upon  such  income,  except  as  hereinafter  provided; 
and  a  like  tax  shall  be  assessed.  levied,  collected,  and  paid 
annually  upon  the  entire  net  Income  from  all  property 
owned  and  of  every  business,  trade,  or  profession  carried 
on  in  the  United  States  by  persons  residing  elsewhere." 

The  law  further  provides  that  in  addition  to  the  afore- 
said tax  of  one  per  cent. — styled  the  normal  tax — ^there 
shall  be  "levied,  assessed,  and  collected"  an  additional  or 
supertax  graduated  on  a  scale  upward  on  incomes  from 
120,000  to  incomes  of  $500,000  or  more.  Thus,  indi- 
viduals who  have  an  income  over  1 2 0,000  and  not  more 
than  $60,000,  shall  pay  an  additional  tax  of  1  per  cent,  on 
such  amount;  those  having  an  income  over  $60,000  and 
not  over  $76,000  shall  pay  2  per  cent,  additional  tax; 
those  having  an  income  over  $76,000  and  not  over  $100,- 
000  shall  pay  3  per  cent,  additional  tax;  those  having  an 
income  over  $100,000  and  not  over  $260,000  shall  pay  4 
per  cent,  additional  tax;  those  having  an  income  over 
$260,000  and  not  over  $600,000  shall  pay  6  per  cent,  addi- 


tlonal  tax,  and  all  those  having  an  income  over  $600,000 
shall  pay  an  additional  tax  of  6  per  cent 

Corporations  Must  Pay  Normal  Tax« — ^The  law  provides 
"That  the  normal  tax  hereinbefore  imposed  upon  indi- 
viduals likewise  shall  be  levied,  assessed,  and  paid  annu- 
ally upon  the  entire  net  income  arising  or  accruing  from 
all  sources  during  the  preceding  calendar  year  to  every 
corporation,  joint-stock  company  or  association,  and  every 
Insurance  company,  organized  in  the  United  States,  no  mat- 
ter how  created  or  organized,  not  including  partnerships; 
but  if  organized,  authorized,  or  existing  under  the  laws  of 
any  foreign  country,  then  upon  the  amount  of  net  income 
accruing  from  business  transacted  and  capital  invested 
within  the  United  States."  Labor,  agricultural,  and  horti- 
cultural organizations,  fraternal  and  beneficiary  societies, 
domestic  building  and  loan  associations,  cemetery  com- 
panies, religious,  charitable,  scientific  and  educational  asso- 
ciations, boards  of  trade  and  chambers  of  commerce  not  or- 
ganized for  profit,  and  civic  leagues  not  organized  for  profit* 
are  excepted  from  the  provisions  of  the  law. 

Exemptions. — Although  the  law  provides  for  a  universal 
tax  it  makes  certain  exceptions.  1.  It  exempts  from  its 
provisions  all  personal  incomes  of  less  than  $3,000.  A 
single  person  is  allowed  an  exemption  of  $3,000  and  a  mar- 
ried man  living  with  his  wife  an  exemption  of  $4,000  from 
the  aggregate  income  of  both.  2.  It  exempts  all  income 
derived  from  interest  on  Government,  State,  or  Municipal 
bonds.  3.  It  exempts  the  compensation  of  judges  of  U.  S. 
Courts  and  of  the  officers  and  employes  of  a  State  or  any 
political  subdivision  thereof. 

Return,  Who  Must  Make.— By  a  ruling  of  the  Treasury 
Department,  "if  an  individual  has  an  income  from  any 
source  other  than  dividends,  the  aggregate  amount  of 
which  income,  including  dividends,  is  in  excess  of  $3,000, 
such  individual  is  required  to  make  a  return,  and  for  the 
purpose  of  the  normal  tax  he  will  be  permitted  to  include 
in  his  deductions  such  dividends  as  were  received  on  the 
stock  of  the  corporation  subject  to  tax.  Returns  are  re- 
quired only  from  taxable  persons. 

Guardians,  Trustees.,  etc.,  acting  in  any  fiduciary  capacity 
must  make  return  of  the  net  income  of  the  persons  for 
whom  they  act. 

Persons  or  Companies  Having  Control  of  Another  Per- 
son's Income— All  persons  or  companies  In  whatever  ca- 
pacity acting,  having  control,  receipt,  disposal  or  payment 
of  fixed  or  determinable  annual  or  periodical  gains,  profits 
and  income  of  another  person  exceeding  $3,000  per  annum 
must  make  return  of  same. 


No  return  need  be  made  if  the  income  does  not  exceed 
|3»000.  If  the  income  dpes  not  exceed  |20»000  no  return 
need  be  made  for  income  derived  from  dividends  on  the 
stock  of  a  corporation  paying  the  income  tax. 

Deductions  at  the  Source.— In  order  to  insure  the  collec- 
tion of  the  normal  tax  in  cases  of  income  from  salary,  etc., 
the  paying  employer  is  made  an  involuntary  collection 
agency  for  the  Government  and  held  responsible  for  the 
moneys  found  to  be  due  as  a  tax.  Thus,  if  a  man  receives 
a  salary  of  $10,000  a  year  his  employer  must  deduct  1  per 
cent  from  such  portton  as  exceeds  the  exemptioii  llmiti 
unless  the  employee  takes  repressive  meaBures  to  prevent 
inquiriing  into  his  private  affairs,  in  the  case  of  a  single 
man  the  exemption  Is  (3,000,  and  fn  the  case  of  a  married 
man  living  with  his  wife  it  is  14,000;  so  the  employer  Is 
required  to  withhold  a  tax  of  1  per  cent  from  either  $6,000 
or  $7,000  of  the  $10,000  salary,  as  the  case  may  he. 

Income  Derived  from  Interest  on  Bonds,  etc. —  A  deduc- 
tion of  1  per  cent,  designated  in  the  law  as  the  "normal 
tax/'  is  required  to  he  deducted  "at  the  source,*'  that  Is, 
at  the  hanks,  trust  companies,  and  other  institutions 
through  which  bond  coupons  are  ordinarily  presented  for 
payment,  from  all  income  accruing  and  payable  to:  (a) 
Every  cltJssen  of  the  United  States,  whether  residing  at 
home  or  abroad,  and  to  (h)  every  person  in  the  United 
States,  though  not  a  citizen  thereof,  which  may  he  derived 
from  interest  upon  bonds  and  mortgages,  or  deeds  of  trust, 
or  other  similar  obligations,  including  equipment  trust 
agreements  and  receivers'  certificates  of  corpo  rations,  joint 
stock  companies  or  associations  and  insurance  companies, 
although  such  interest  does  not  amount  to  $3,000,  except- 
ing only  the  Interest  upon  the  obligations  of  the  United 
States  or  its  possessions,  or  a  State  or  any  political  sub- 
division thereof. 

The  Tenn  "Debtor,"  as  tised  in  the  Treasury  Regula- 
tions, Is  construed  to  cover  all  corporations,  joint  stock 
companies,  or  associations  and  insurance  companies. 

When  Tax  Shall  Be  Withheld  by  Debtor.— For  the  pur- 
pose of  collecting  this  tax  on  all  coupons  and  registered 
interest,  originating,  or  payable,  in  the  United  States,  the 
source  shall  be  the  debtor  (or  its  paying  agent  in  the 
United  States),  which  shall  deduct  the  tax  when  the  same 
is  to  be  withheld,  and  no  other  hank,  trust  company,  bank- 
ing firm,  or  individual  taking  coupons  or  interest  orders 
for  caliection,  or  otherwise,  shall  withhold  the  tai  thereon; 
provided,  that  all  such  coupons,  or  orders  for  registered 
interest,  are  accompanied  by  certlflcates  of  ownership 
signed  by  the  owners  of  the  bonds  upon  which  the  Interest 


matured.  Provision  is  made,  with  certain  exceptions,  that 
whenever  coupons  or  orders  for  registered  interest  are  not 
accompanied  by  the  ownership  certificate  the  first  bank, 
banking  firm  or  other  agency  becomes  "the  source"  and 
shall  deduct  any  normal  tax  due. 

The  amount  of  this  tax  shall  be  paid  to  the  Government 
and  "the  source"  shall  attach  to  the  coupons  or  orders  for 
registered  interest  its  own  certificate,  giving  among  other 
particulars  the  name  and  address  of  the  owner  or  person 
presenting  the  same  or  stating  that  the  name  or  address  is 
unknown.  In  the  case  of  coupons,  checks  or  bills  of  ex- 
change representing  interest  or  dividends  due  from  foreign 
countries  or  foreign  corporations  and  others  not  subject  to 
the  terms  of  the  act,  "the  source"  is  declared  to  be  the 
person,  firm  or  corporation  first  receiving  any  such  foreign 
item  for  collection  or  otherwise. 

Bank  Deposits. — Banks,  bankers,  trust  companies,  and 
other  banking  institutions  are  not  required  to  withhold 
at  the  source  the  normal  income  tax  of  1  per  cent  on  the 
interest  paid  or  accrued  or  accruing  to  depositors,  whether 
on  open  accounts  or  on  certificates  of  deposit;  but  all  such 
interest  must  be  included  in  his  tax  return  by  the  person 
or  persons  entitled  to  receive  such  interest,  whether  on 
open  account  or  on  the  certificate  of  deposit. 

Where  the  tax  has  been  withheld  on  part  of  the  income 
"at  the  source,"  or  where  part  of  the  income  comes  as  divi- 
dends on  stock  of  a  corporation  which  is  taxable  under  the 
corporation  tax  section  of  the  law,  the  regulations  set  forth 
that  such  income  shall  be  deducted  from  the  individuars 
total  income  when  computing  the  amount  on  which  he  is 
taxable. 

Deductions  AHowed. — ^The  printed  return  blanks  supplied 
by  the  Government  state  the  deductions  and  exemptions 
allowed  in  computing  income  subject  to  the  normal  tax 
of  1  per  cent  to  be  as  follows: 

1.  Dividends  and  net  earnings  received  or  accrued,  of 
corporations,  etc.,  subject  to  like  tax.  2.  Amount  of  in- 
come on  which  the  normal  tax  has  been  deducted  and  with- 
held at  the  source.  3.  Specific  exemption  of  $3,000  or 
$4,000,  as  the  case  may  be.  The  blank  form  also  gives  the 
following  "general  deductions": 

1.  The  amount  of  necessary  expenses  actually  paid  in 
carrying  on  business,  but  not  including  business  expenses 
of  partnerships,  and  not  including  personal,  living,  or  fam- 
ily expenses.  2.  All  interest  paid  within  the  year  on 
personal  indebtedness  of  taxpayer.  3.  All  national,  state, 
county,  school  and  municipal  taxes  paid  within  the  year 
(not  including  those  assessed  against  local  benefits).  4. 
Losses  actually  sustained  during  the  year,  incurred  in  trade 


or  arising  from  fires,  storms,  or  shipwreck,  and  not  com- 
pensated for  by  insurance  or  otherwise.  5.  Debts  due  which 
have  been  actually  ascertained  to  be  worthless  and  which 
have  been  charged  oft  within  the  year.  6.  Amount  repre- 
senting a  reasonable  allowance  for  the  exhaustion,  wear 
and  tear  of  property  arising  out  of  its  use  or  employment 
in  the  business,  not  to  exceed,  in  the  case  of  mines,  5  per 
cent  of  the  gross  value  at  the  mine  of  the  output  for  the 
year  for  which  the  computation  is  made;  but  no  deduction 
shall  be  made  for  any  amount  of  expense  of  restoring  prop- 
erty, or  making  good  the  exhaustion  thereof,  for  which  an 
allowance  Is  or  has  been  mada. 

Expenses  for  medical  attendance,  store  account  a,  family 
fiuppliest  wages  of  domestic  servanUp  cost  of  board,  room* 
or  house  rent  ahall  not  be  deducted  from  gross  income,  and 
Individuals  who  own  their  own  residences  cannot  deduct 
the  estimated  value  of  the  rent. 

The  farmer  Is  required  to  include  in  his  net  Income  all 
money  from  produce  and  animals  sold  for  wool,  and  hides 
of  slaughtered  animals,  provided  they  are  sold.  He  may 
deduct  the  sums  actually  paid  for  the  animals  sold  or 
slaughtered  during  the  year,  but  the  value  of  animals 
raised  shall  not  he  deducted  as  expenses  or  loss.  He  may 
deduct  money  paid  as  expenses  for  producing  farm  prod- 
ucts, live  stock,  etc.,  and  for  repairs  for  the  current  year. 
The  cost  of  tools  or  machinery  is  deductable,  but  hot  to 
exceed  in  value  those  replaced. 

Persona  receiving  fees  or  emolument*  for  professional  or 
other  services  must  include  all  actual  receipts  for  services 
during  the  year,  together  with  all  unpaid  accounts,  charges 
for  service,  or  contingent  Income  for  the  year,  *'il  good  and 
collectable.** 

Partnership  Earnings,  —Amounts  due  or  accrued  to  ludt^ 
vidual  members  of  a  partnership  from  net  earnings  shall 
be  Included  In  the  return  of  the  individual,  whether  dis- 
tributed or  not. 

United  States  Pensions   must  be  included  as  income. 

Cost  of  suits  and  other  legal  proceedings  arising  out  of 
ordinary  business  may  he  treated  as  expense  and  deducted 
from  gross  income  of  a  business. 

Gross  Amount  of  Income  Must  Be  Set  Forth. — Individ- 
uals required  to  make  a  return  must  set  forth  therein  spe- 
cifically "the  gross  amount  of  income  from  all  separate 
sources,  from  the  total  thereof  deducting  the  aggregate 
items  of  ei^penses  or  allowance  authorised." 

When  Kctum  Must  Be  Filed,  -Return  must  b©  in  the 
hands  of  the  Collector  of  Internal  Revenue  in  the  district 
where  the  taxpayer  resides  or  where  he  has  his  principal 
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place  of  busineBs  not  later  than  March  1,  failure  to  obsenre 
this  time  limit  to  be  punished  with  fines  ranging  from  |20 
to  11,000. 

Refusal  or  neglect  to  file  returns,  except  in  case  of  sick- 
ness or  absence,  will  result  in  an  addition  of  60  per  cent  to 
the  tax  assessed. 

Sickness  Permits  Extension. —An  extension  of  30  days 
from  March  1,  in  case  of  sickness  or  absence,  may  be  al- 
lowed by  the  proper  collector,  provided  an  application  is 
made  by  the  individual  concerned. 

False  or  Fraudulent  Returns.  —In  case  of  false  or  fraudu- 
lent return  100  per  cent  will  be  added  to  the  tax  assessed, 
and  any  person  required  to  make,  sign,  or  verify  such  re- 
turn who  makes  a  false  or  fraudulent  statement  with  intent 
to  defeat  or  evade  the  tax,  will  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor 
and  subject  to  a  fine  of  not  more  than  1 2,000  or  imprison- 
ment for  one  year  or  both  such  fine  and  imprisonment. 

Returns  must  be  accompanied  by  oath  or  affirmation. 

When  Assessments  Must  be  Paid.^All  assessments  shall 
be  made  by  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue  and  all 
persons  shall  be  notified  of  the  amount  for  which  they  are 
respectively  liable  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  June  of  each 
successive  year,  and  said  assessment  shall  be  paid  on  or 
before  the  thirtieth  day  of  June. 

Investors  having  a  taxable  income  should  consult  their 
bankers  as  to  the  necessary  steps  to  be  taken  in  making 
their  returns,  as  most  of  the  banking  firms,  especially  the 
investment  bankers,  have  employed  lawyers  to  make  a 
special  study  of  the  new  income  tax  law  and  regulations, 
and  are  ready  to  supply  all  required  information  relating 
thereto  without  charge  to  their  patrons.  Many  of  the 
banks  will  attend  to  the  details  of  making  the  proper  re- 
turns to  the  Government,  executing  certificates  of  owner- 
ship for  the  collection  of  coupons  or  registered  interest, 
verifying  the  deductions  "at  the  source,"  and  the  payment 
of  the  tax. 

THE  NEW  BANKING  AND 
CURRENCY  SYSTEM 

ESTABLISHED  BY  THE  FEDERAL  RESERVE  ACT  OF 
DEC.  23,  1913. 

The  title  of  the  Act  providing  for  the  new  banking  and 
currency  system  reads:  "An  Act  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  Federal  reserve  banks,  to  furnish  an  elastic 
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currency,  to  afford  means  of  rediscounting  commercial  pa- 
per, to  establish  a  more  effective  supervision  of  banking 
in  the  United  States,  and  for  other  purposes." 

Need  and  Purpose  of  the  System  Explained.  —  President 
Wilson,  in  his  currency  message  which  he  read  to  the  two 
Houses  of  Congress  in  joint  session  June  24,  1913,  de- 
clared: "We  must  have  a  currency,  not  rigid  as  now,  but 
readily,  elastically  responsive  to  sound  credit,  the  expand- 
ing and  contracting  credits  of  every-day  transactions,  the 
normal  ebb  and  flow  of  personal  and  corporate  dealings. 
Our  banking  laws  must  mobilize  reserves;  must  not  permit 
the  contraction  anywhere  in  a  few  hands  of  the  monetary 
resources  of  the  country  or  their  use  for  speculative  pur- 
poses in  such  volume  as  to  hinder  or  impede  or  stand  in 
the  way  of  other  more  legitimate,  more  fruitful  uses.  And 
the  control  of  the  system  of  banking  and  of  issue  which 
our  new  laws  are  to  set  up  must  be  public,  not  private, 
must  be  vested  in  the  Government  itself,  so  that  the  banks 
may  be  the  instruments,  not  the  masters,  of  business  and  of 
industrial  enterprise  and  initiative." 

Commended  by  Investment  Bankers.— -At  a  meeting  of  the 
board  of  governors  of  the  Investment  Bankers'  Association 
of  America,  held  at  Philadelphia  in  January,  1914,  the  fol- 
lowing resolution  commending  the  currency  act  and  be- 
speaking its  acceptance  by  the  entire  country,  was  adopted: 

"Resolved,  That  the  board  of  governors  of  the  Invest- 
ment Bankers'  Association  of  America  hereby  congratulate 
the  government  and  the  people  upon  the  passage  of  a 
currency  bill  which  is,  on  the  whole,  calculated  to  restore 
confidence  and  prevent  panics,  at  the  same  time  introducing 
a  certain  elasticity  into  our  currency  which  has  always 
been  lacking. 

"We  believe  it  to  be  the  patriotic  duty  of  every  banker 
and  citizen  to  co-operate  with  the  government  for  the 
common  good.  We  hereby  pledge  ourselves  to  use  our  best 
efforts  in  this  direction. 

"It  is  unnecessary  to  point  out  that  the  crux  of  the  whole 
matter  is  the  personnel  of  the  National  Reserve  Board. 
High  character,  experience  in  business  and  banking  should 
control  in  the  appointments  to  the  National  Reserve  Board 
if  the  new  system  is  to  command  the  confidence  of  the 
country." 

MAIN  FEATURES  OP  THE  ACT. 

Federal  Reserve  Districts. — ^The  act  provides  that  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
and  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  acting  as  the  Reserve 
Board  organization  committee,  shall  designate  not  less  than 
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eight  nor  more  than  twelve  cities  to  be  known  as  federal 
reserve  cities,  and  shall  divide  the  continental  United  States, 
excluding  Alaska,  into  districts,  each  district  to  contain 
only  one  of  such  Federal  reserve  cities.     (See  page  146.) 

National  Banks  Must  Subscribe  to  Capital  Stock.  — When 
the  organization  committee  shall  have  designated  the  cltiee 
in  which  Federal  reserve  banks  are  to  be  organized,  and 
fixed  the  geographical  limits  of  Federal  reserve  districts, 
every  national  banking  association  within  that  district  shall 
be  required  within  thirty  days  after  notice  from  the  organ- 
ization committee  to  subscribe  to  the  capital  stock  of  such 
Federal  reserve  bank  in  a  sum  equal  to  six  per  centum  of 
the  paid-up  capital  stock  and  surplus  of  such  bank. 

Capital  Required.  — ^No  Federal  reserve  bank  shall  com- 
mence  business  with  a  subscribed  capital  less  than 
14,000,000. 

Branch  Offices.  — ^Each  Federal  reserve  bank  shall  estab- 
lish branch  banks  within  the  Federal  reserve  district  in 
which  it  is  located  and  may  do  so  in  the  district  of  any 
Federal  reserve  bank  which  may  have  been  suspended. 
Such  branches  shall  be  operated  by  a  board  of  directors 
under  rules  and  regulations  approved  by  the  Federal  re- 
serve board.  Directors  of  branch  banks  shall  possess  the 
same  qualifications  as  the  directors  of  the  Federal  reserve 
banks.  Four  of  said  directors  shall  be  selected  by  the 
reserve  bank  and  three  by  the  Federal  Reserve  Board.  The 
reserve  bank  shall  designate  one  of  the  directors  as  man- 
ager. 

Stock  Issues.  -—The  capital  stock  of  each  Federal  reserve 
bank  shall  be  divided  into  shares  of  |100  each.  The  out- 
standing capital  stock  shall  be  increased  from  time  to  time 
as  member  banks  increase  their  capital  stock  and  surplus 
or  as  additional  banks  become  members,  and  may  be  de- 
creased as  member  banks  reduce  their  capital  stock  or 
surplus  or  cease  to  be  members.  When  a  member  bank 
increases  its  capital  stock  or  surplus  it  shall  thereupon 
subscribe  for  an  additional  amount  of  capital  stock  of  the 
Federal  reserve  bank  of  its  district  equal  to  six  per  centum 
of  the  said  increase. 

State  Banks  as  Members. — Any  bank  incorporated  by 
special  law  of  any  State,  or  organized  under  the  general 
laws  of  any  State  or  the  United  States,  may  make  applica- 
tion to  the  reserve  bank  organization  committee,  pending 
organization,  and  thereafter  to  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
for  the  right  to  subscribe  to  the  stock  of  the  Federal 
reserve  bank  organized  or  to  be  organized  within  the 
Federal  reserve   district  where  the  applicant  is  located. 
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The  organization  committee  or  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
may  permit  the  applying  bank  to  become  a  stockholder  in 
the  Federal  reserve  bank  of  the  district  in  which  the  apply- 
ing bank  is  located. 

Advantage  to  State  Banks.  — ^By  becoming  "member 
banks"  the  State  banks  become  part  of  the  general  banking 
and  currency  scheme  provided  by  the  act,  thus  being  placed 
in  a  better  position  to  meet  the  demands  of  their  patrons 
and  the  people  of  their  locality  for  more  adequate  banking 
faciliUes. 

A  Federal  Reserve  Board  is  created  by  the  act,  consist- 
ing of  seven  members,  including  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  and  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  and  five 
members  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  United  states, 
which  board  is  to  exercise  general  supervision  over  the 
Federal  reserve  banks. 

Federal  Advisory  Council. — ^The  act  provides  for  a  Fed- 
eral advisory  council,  consisting  of  as  many  members  as 
there  are  Federal  reserve  districts.  The  council  shall  have 
power,  by  itself  or  through  its  officers,  (1)  to  confer 
directly  with  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  on  general  busi- 
ness conditions;  (2)  to  make  oral  or  written  representa- 
tions concerning  matters  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
board;  (3)  to  call  for  information  and  to  make  recom- 
mendations in  regard  to  discount  rates,  rediscount  business, 
note  issues,  reserve  conditions  in  the  various  districts,  the 
purchase  and  sale  of  gold  or  securities  by  reserve  banks, 
open-market  operations  by  said  banks,  and  the  general 
affairs  of  the  reserve  banking  system. 

POWERS  OF  FEDERAL  RESERVE  BANKS. 

To  Receive  Deposits.  — Any  Federal  reserve  bank  may 
receive  from  any  of  its  member  banks,  and  from  the  United 
States,  deposits  of  current  funds  in  lawful  money,  national 
bank  notes,  Federal  reserve  notes  or  checks  and  drafts 
upon  solvent  member  banks,  payable  upon  presentation;  or, 
solely  for  exchange  purposes,  may  receive  from  other 
Federal  reserve  banks  deposits  of  current  funds  in  lawful 
money,  national  bank  notes,  or  checks  and  drafts  upon 
solvent  member  or  other  Federal  reserve  banks,  payable 
upon  presentation. 

To  Discount  Notes,  Drafts  and  Bills  of  Exchange. -Upon 
the  indorsement  of  any  of  its  member  banks,  with  a  waiver 
of  demand,  notice  and  protest  by  such  bank,  any  Federal 
reserve  bank  may  discount  notes,  drafts  and  bills  of  ex« 
change  arising  out  of  actual  commercial  transactions;  that 
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iB,  notes,  drafts  and  bills  of  exchange  issued  or  drawn  for 
agricultural,  industrial,  or  commercial  purposes,  or  the 
proceeds  of  which  have  been  used,  or  are  to  be  used,  for 
such  purposes,  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  to  have  the  right 
to  determine  or  define  the  character  of  the  paper  thus 
eligible  for  discount  within  the  meaning  of  this  act.  Nothing 
in  this  act  contained  shall  be  construed  to  prohibit  such 
notes,  drafts,  and  bills  of  exchange,  secured  by  staple 
agricultural  products,  or  other  goods,  wares,  or  merchan- 
dise, from  being  eligible  for  such  discount;  but  such  defini- 
tion shall  not  include  notes,  drafts,  or  bills  covering  merely 
investments  or  issued  or  drawn  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
or  trading  in  stocks,  bonds  or  other  investment  securities, 
except  bonds  and  notes  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States.  Notes,  drafts  and  bills  admitted  to  discount  under 
the  terms. of  this  paragraph  must  have  a  maturity  at  the 
time  of  discount  of  not  more  than  ninety  days:  Provided, 
That  notes,  drafts,  and  bills  drawn  or  issued  for  agricul- 
tural purposes  or  based  on  live  stock  and  having  a  maturity 
not  exceeding  six  months,  may  be  discounted  in  an  amount 
to  be  limited  to  a  percentage  of  the  capital  of  the  Federal 
reserve  bank,  to  be  ascertained  and  fixed  by  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board. 

To  Discount  Acceptances. — Any  Federal  reserve  bank 
may  discount  acceptances  which  are  based  on  the  importa- 
tion or  exportation  of  goods  and  which  have  a  maturity 
at  time  of  discount  of  not  more  than  three  months,  and 
indorsed  by  at  least  one  member  bank.  The  amount  of 
acceptances  so  discounted  shall  at  no  time  exceed  one-half 
the  paid-up  capital  stock  and  surplus  of  the  bank  for  which 
the  rediscounts  are  made. 

The  aggregate  of  such  notes  and  bills  bearing  the  signa- 
ture or  indorsement  of  any  one  person,  company,  firm  or 
corporation  rediscounted  for  any  one  bank  shall  at  no  time 
exceed  ten  per  centum  of  the  unimpaired  capital  and  sur- 
plus of  said  bank;  but  this  restriction  shall  not  apply  to 
the  discount  of  bills  of  exchange  drawn  in  good  faith 
against  actually  existing  values. 

Any  member  bank  may  accept  drafts  or  bills  of  exchange 
drawn  upon  it  and  growing  out  of  transactions  involving 
the  importation  or  exportation  of  goods  having  not  more 
than  six  months  sight  to  run;  but  no  bank  shall  accept  such 
bills  to  an  amount  equal  at  any  time  in  the  aggregate  to 
more  than  one-half  its  paid-up  capital  stock  and  surplus. 

Open  Market  Operations. — Any  Federal  reserve  bank 
may,  under  rules  and  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board,  purchase  and  sell  in  the  open  market,  at 
home  or  abroad,  either  from  or  to  domestic  or  foreign 
banks,  firms>  corporations,  or  individuals,  cable  transfers 
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and  bankers'  acceptances  and  bills  of  exchange  of  the  kinds 
and  maturities  by  this  act  made  eligible  for  rediscount, 
with  or  without  the  indorsement  of  a  member  bank. 

Every  Federal  reserve  bank  shall  have  power: 

(a)  To  deal  in  gold  coin  and  bullion  at  home  or  abroad, 
to  make  loans  thereon,  exchange  Federal  reserve  notes  for 
gold,  gold  coin  or  gold  certificates,  and  to  contract  for 
loans  of  gold  coin  or  bullion,  giving  therefor,  when  neces- 
sary, acceptable  security,  including  the  hypothecation  of 
United  States  bonds  or  other  securities  which  Federal 
reserve  banks  are  authorized  to  hold; 

(b)  To  buy  and  sell,  at  home  or  abroad,  bonds  and 
notes  of  the  United  States,  and  bills,  notes,  revenue  bonds, 
and  warrants  with  a  maturity  from  date  of  purchase  of 
not  exceeding  six  months,  issued  in  anticipation  of  the 
receipt  of  assured  revenues  by  any  State,  county,  district, 
political  subdivision  or  municipality  in  the  continental 
United  States,  including  irrigation,  drainage  and  reclama- 
tion districts,  such  purchases  to  be  made  in  accordance 
with  rules  and  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board; 

(c)  To  purchase  from  member  banks  and  to  sell,  with 
or  without  its  indorsement,  bills  of  exchange  arising  out 
of  commercial  transactions,  as  hereinbefore  defined; 

(d)  To  establish  trom  time  to  time,  subject  to  review 
and  determination  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  rates  of 
discount  to  be  charged  by  the  Federal  Reserve  bank  for 
each  class  of  paper,  which  shall  be  fixed  with  a  view  of 
accommodating  commerce  and  business; 

(e)  To  establish  accounts  with  other  Federal  reserve 
banks  for  exchange  purposes  and,  with  the  consent  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board,  to  open  and  maintain  banking 
accounts  in  foreign  countries,  appoint  correspondents  and 
establish  agencies  in  such  countries  wheresoever  it  may 
deem  best  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing,  selling  and  col- 
lecting bills  of  exchange,  and  to  buy  and  sell,  with  or 
without  its  indorsement,  through  such  correspondents  or 
agencies,  bills  of  exchange  arising  out  of  actual  commercial 
transactions  which  have  not  more  than  ninety  days  to  run 
and  which  bear  the  signature  of  two  or  more  responsible 
parties. 

Government  Deposits.  — ^The  moneys  held  In  the  general 
fund  of  the  Treasury,  except  the  five  per  centum  fund  for 
the  redemption  of  outstanding  national  bank  notes  and  the 
funds  provided  in  this  act  for  the  redemption  of  Federal 
reserve  notes,  may,  upon  the  direction  of  the  Secretary 
Of  the  Treasury,  be  deposited  in  Federal  reserve  banks. 
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which  banks,  when  required  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas* 
ury,  shall  act  as  fiscal  agents  of  the  United  States;  and  the 
revenues  of  the  Goyemment  or  any  part  thereof  may  be 
deposited  in  such  banks,  and  disbursements  may  be  made 
by  checks  drawn  against  such  deposits. 

Note  Issues. — ^Federal  reserve  notes,  to  be  issued  at  the 
discretion  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  for  the  purpose 
of  making  advances  to  Federal  reserve  banks  through  the 
Federal  reserve  agents  as  set  forth  in  the  act  and  for  no 
other  purpose,  are  hereby  authorized.  The  said  notes  shall 
be  obligations  of  the  United  States  and  shall  be  receivable 
by  all  national  and  member  banks  and  Federal  reserve 
banks  and  for  all  taxes,  customs,  and  other  public  dues. 
They  shall  be  redeemed  in  gold  on  demand  at  the  Treasury 
Department  of  the  United  States,  in  the  City  of  Washington, 
District  of  Columbia,  or  in  gold  or  lawful  money  at  any 
Federal  reserve  bank.  Any  Federal  reserve  bank  may 
make  application  to  the  local  Federal  reserve  agent  for 
such  amount  of  the  Federal  reserve  notes  hereinbefore  pro- 
vided for  as  it  may  require.  Such  application  shall  be 
accompanied  with  a  tender  to  the  local  Federal  reserve 
agent  of  collateral  in  amount  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  Fed- 
eral reserve  notes  thus  applied  for  and  issued  pursuant  to 
such  application.  The  collateral  security  thus  offered  shall 
be  notes  and  bills,  accepted  for  rediscount  under  the  pro- 
visions of  section  thirteen  of  this  act,  and  the  Federal 
reserve  agent  shall  each  day  notify  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  of  all  issues  and  withdrawals  of  Federal  reserve 
notes  to  and  by  the  Federal  reserve  bank  to  which  he  is 
accredited.  The  said  Federal  Reserve  Board  may  at  any 
time  call  upon  a  Federal  reserve  bank  for  additional 
security  to  protect  the  Federal  reserve  notes  issued  to  it. 

Gold  Reserves.  — ^Every  Federal  reserve  bank  shall  main- 
tain reserves  in  gold  or  lawful  money  of  not  less  than 
thirty-five  per  centum  against  its  deposits  and  reserves  in 
gold  of  not  less  than  forty  per  centum  against  its  Federal 
reserve  notes  in  actual  circulation,  and  not  offset  by  gold 
or  lawful  money  deposited  with  the  Federal  reserve  agent. 

Refunding  Bonds.  —After  two  years  from  the  passage  of 
this  act,  and  at  any  time  during  a  period  of  twenty  years 
thereafter,  any  member  bank  desiring  to  retire  the  whole 
or  any  part  of  its  circulating  notes,  may  file  with  the 
Treasurer  of  the  United  States  an  application  to  sell  for  its 
account,  at  par  and  accrued  interest.  United  States  bonds 
securing  circulation  to  be  retired. 

Loans  on  Farm  Lands. — Any  national  banking  associa- 
tion not  situated  in  a  central  reserve  city  may  make  loans 
secured  by  improved  and  unincumbered  farm  land,  situ* 
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ated  within  its  Federal  reserve  district*  but  no  such  loan 
shall  be  made  for  a  longer  time  than  five  years,  nor  for  an 
amount  exceeding  fifty  per  centum  of  the  actual  value  of 
the  property  offered  as  security.  Any  such  bank  may  make 
such  loans  in  an  aggregate  sum  equal  to  twenty-five  per 
centum  of  its  capital  and  surplus  to  one-third  of  its  time 
deposits,  and  such  banks  may  continue  hereafter  as  here- 
tofore to  receive  time  deposits  and  to  pay  interest  on  the 
same. 

The  Federal  Reserve  Board  shall  have  power  from  time 
to  time  to  add  to  the  list  of  cities  in  which  national  banks 
shall  not  be  permitted  to  make  loans  secured  upon  real 
estate  in  the  manner  described  in  this  section. 

Bank  Examinations.  —The  Comptroller  of  the  Currency, 
with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  shall 
appoint  examiners  who  shall  examine  every  member  bank 
at  least  twice  in  each  calendar  year  and  oftener  if  consid- 
ered necessary:  Provided,  however,  That  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  may  authorize  examination  by  the  State 
authorities  to  be  accepted  in  the  case  of  State  banks  and 
trust  companies  and  may  at  any  time  direct  the  holding  of 
a  special  examination  of  State  banks  or  trust  companies 
that  are  stockholders  in  any  Federal  reserve  bank.  The 
Federal  Reserve  Board  shall,  at  least  once  each  year,  order 
an  examination  of  each  Federal  reserve  bank,  and  upon 
joint  application  of  ten  member  banks  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  shall  order  a  special  examination  and  report  of  the 
condition  of  any  Federal  reserve  bank. 

Prohibitions  and  Penalties. — ^No  member  bank  or  any 
officer,  director  or  employee  thereof  shall  hereafter  make 
any  loan  or  grant  any  gratuity  to  any  bank  examiner. 
Any  bank  officer,  director  or  employee  violating  this  pro- 
vision shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  shall 
be  imprisoned  not  exceeding  one  year  or  fined  not  more 
than  $5,000,  or  both;  and  may  be  fined  a  further  sum  equal 
to  the  money  so  loaned  or  gratuity  given.  Any  examiner 
accepting  a  loan  or  gratuity  from  any  bank  examined  b^ 
him,  or  from  an  officer,  director,  or  employee  thereof,  shall 
be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  shall  be  imprisoned 
not  exceeding  one  year  or  fined  not  more  than  $5,000,  or 
both;  and  may  be  fined  a  further  sum  equal  to  the  money 
so  loaned  or  gratuity  given;  and  shall  forever  thereafter 
be  disqualified  from  holding  office  as  a  national  bank  ex- 
aminer. No  national  bank  examiner  shall  perform  any 
other  service  for  compensation  while  holding  such  office 
for  any  bank  or  officer,  director,  or  employee  thereof. 

Other  than  the  usual  salary  or  director's  fee  paid  to  any 
officer,  director,  or  employee  of  a  member  bank  and  other 
than  a  reasonable  fee  paid  by  said  bank  to  such  officer, 
director,  or  employee  for  services  rendered  to  such  bank. 
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no  officer,  director,  employee,  or  attorney  of  a  member  bank 
shall  be  a  beneficiary  of  or  receive,  directly  or  Indirectly, 
any  fee,  commission,  gift,  or  other  consideration  for  or  in 
connection  with  any  transaction  or  business  of  the  bank. 
No  examiner,  public  or  private,  shall  disclose  the  names  of 
borrowers  or  the  collateral  for  loans  of  a  member  bank  to 
other  than  the  proper  officers  of  such  bank  without  first 
having  obtained  the  express  permission  in  writing  from  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency  or  from  the  board  of  directors 
of  such  bank,  except  when  ordered  to  do  so  by  a  court  of 
competent  Jurisdiction,  or  by  direction  of  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States,  or  of  either  House  thereof,  or  any  com- 
mittee  of  Congress  or  of  either  House  duly  authorized.  Any 
person  violating  this  section  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine 
not  exceeding  1 5,000  or  by  Imprisonment  not  exceeding  one 
year,  or  both. 

Stockholders  Liable  for  Debts.  ^The  stockholders  of 
every  national  banking  association  shall  be  held  individ- 
ually responsible  for  all  contracts,  debts,  and  engagements 
of  such  association,  each  to  the  amount  of  his  stock  therein, 
at  the  par  value  thereof,  in  addition  to  the  amount  invested 
in  such  stock.  The  stockholders  in  any  national  banking 
association  who  shall  have  transferred  their  shares  or 
registered  the  transfer  thereof  within  sixty  days  next  before 
the  date  of  the  failure  of  such  association  to  meet  its  obli- 
gations, or  with  knowledge  of  such  impending  failure,  shall 
be  liable  to  the  same  extent  as  if  they  had  made  no  such 
transfer,  to  the  extent  that  the  subsequent  transferee  falls 
to  meet  such  liability;  but  this  provision  shall  not  be  con- 
strued to  affect  in  any  way  any  recourse  which  such  share- 
holders might  otherwise  have  against  those  in  whose  namert 
such  shares  are  registered  at  the  time  of  such  failure. 

Foreign  Branches. — ^Any  national  banking  association  pos- 
sessing a  capital  and  surplus  of  $1,000,000  or  more  may  file 
application  with  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  upon  such 
conditions  and  under  such  regulations  as  may  be  prescribed 
by  the  said  board,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  authority  to 
establish  branches  in  foreign  countries  or  dependencies  of 
the  United  States  for  the  furtherance  of  the  foreign  com- 
merce of  the  United  States,  and  to  act,  if  required  to  do  so, 
as  fiscal  agents  of  the  United  States.  Such  application  shall 
specify,  in  addition  to  the  name  and  capital  of  the  banking 
association  filing  it,  the  place  or  places  where  the  banking 
operations  proposed  are  to  be  carried  on,  and  the  amount 
of  capital  set  aside  for  the  conduct  of  its  foreign  business. 
The  Federal  Reserve  Board  shall  have  power  to  approve  or 
reject  such  application  if,  in  its  Judgment,  the  amount  of 
capital  proposed  to  be  set  aside  for  the  conduct  of  foreign 
business  is  inadequate,  or  if  for  other  reasons  the  granting 
of  such  application  is  deemed  inexpedient. 
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BANK  CHECKS  FOR  TRAVELERS 


«*THE  PERFECT  INTEBXATIOXAL  EXCHAXOE.** 


American  tourists  and  visitors  to  foreign  countries,  and 
especially  those  who  have  experienced  the  Inconvenience  of 
having  to  carry  their  "ready  money"  in  the  form  of  letters 
of  credit,  postofflce  orders,  etc.,  requiring  proof  of  the 
traveler's  identity  before  payment,  will  appreciate  the  ad- 
vantages afforded  by  the  system  of  "Travelers'  Checks" 
inaugurated  by  the  American  Bankers'  Association. 

Universally  Available. — By  agreement  between  the  Amer- 
ican Bankers'  Association  and  thirty  thousand  banks  and 
bankers  throughout  the  world  the  "A.  B.  A."  checks  are 
accepted  at  face  value  In  the  United  States,  Canada,  Great 
Britain,  Ireland,  Germany,  France,  Belgium,  Switzerland, 
Italy,  Norway,  Sweden,  Denmark,  Austria-Hungary,  Russia 
and  Holland  and  in  all  other  countries  at  current  rates  for 
London  or  New  York  exchange/  Not  only  banks,  but  hotels, 
railroads,  steamship  companies,  and  sleeping  car  companies 
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throughout  the  world,  accept  these  checks  at  face  Talue. 
Stores  and  shops  generally  in  all  countries  accept  them  in 
payment  of  purchases. 

The  United  States  GoTemment  accepts  the  "A.  B.  A/* 
checks  as  payment  for  customs  duties.  This  arrangement 
eliminates  the  necessity  of  procuring  UnUed  States  money 
abroad,  or  leaving  baggage  in  bond  while  money  is  secured 
after  landing. 

Denominations. — ^The  checks  are  Issued  in  four  denomi- 
nations— 110,  120,  150,  and  |100.  Each  check  has  en- 
graved on  its  face  its  value  in  United  States  money,  and  its 
fixed  eqniTalent  in  the  moneys  of  the  different  countries,  so 
that  travelers  know  Just  what  their  checks  are  worth  in 
the  different  countries,  and  are  therefore  protected  against 
making  mistakes  In  computing  foreign  exchange  and  exor- 
bitant commissions  of  money  changers. 

Self-identifying.— These  checks  dispense  with  delays  and 
embarrassments  in  obtaining  funds,  because  they  are  self- 
identifying,  and  those  who  deal  with  travelers  know  that  it 
is  safe  to  accept  them.  The  holder's  identity  is  established 
by  comparison  of  counter-signature  and  signature,  the 
checks  being  signed  at  the  time  of  pnrchase  and  counter- 
signed in  the  presence  of  the  person  called  upon  to  cash 
them. 

Everybody  is  protected  in  cashing  these  checks,  whether 
he  knows  the  bank  which  issued  them  or  not,  becaune 
every  check  bears  the  acceptance  of  the  agent  of  all  the 
issuing  banks,  appointed  by  the  American  Banker's  Asso- 
ciation. 

Where  to  Obtain  Checlcs. — "A.  B.  A."  checks  are  issued 
and  sold  by  the  principal  banks  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada. 

Lost  Checks.  — Currency  or  coin,  if  lost  or  stolen,  is 
seldom  recovered;  but  the  "A.  B.  A."  checks,  if  lost  or 
stolen,  will  be  replaced  (If  the  purchaser  has  not  counter- 
signed the  checks),  after  proper  notice  has  been  given  by 
the  purchaser,  and  arrangements  made  for  the  protection 
of  the  Bankers'  Trust  Company,  New  York  City,  on  whom 
the  checks  are  drawn. 

Unused  Checks.  —Any  "A.  B.  A."  checks  not  used  may  be 
returned  by  the  original  purchaser,  and  will  be  redeemed 
at  full  face  value  at  the  bank  where  purchased,  or  at  the 
Bankers  Trust  Company,  New  York. 
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NSW  xnnoN  eailboad  station.  Kansas  ornr.  Missouri 


EXPRESS  COMPANY  BUSINESS  AS 
AFFECTED  BY  THE  PARCELS  POST 

The  reports  of  the  express  companies  doing  business  In 
the  United  States  made  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission on  January  6,  1914,  disclose  the  effect  of  the  com* 
petition  of  the  Parcels  Post  on  the  business  of  tne  com- 
panies. 

Substantial  Increase  of  Earnings. — It  appears  from  these 
reports  that  the  Parcels  Post  has  not  proved  the  staggering 
blow  to  the  express  business  that  it  was  expected  to.  Of 
the  eleven  express  companies  doing  business  in  the  United 
States,  six  show  a  substantial  increase  of  earnings  in  spite 
of  the  competition.  Of  the  five  big  companies  two  gained 
and  three  lost  business.  The  Adams  Company  showed  the 
largest  increase,  and  Wells-Fargo  the  greatest  decrease  in 
revenue. 

Changes  in  Three  Months. — ^The  reports  made  to  the 
commission  are  for  the  business  of  July,  August  and  Sep* 
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tember,  1913.  The  reyenuea  of  the  companies  for  this 
period  and  the  increases  and  decreases  as  compared  with 
the  identical  period  in  1912,  which  was  before  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Parcels  Post,  follow: 

Increase. 

Adams I  8,678,527  $213,997 

Northern    960,116  22,697 

Great  Northern 957,276  4,737 

Southern   8,299,112  9,573 

Canadian 598,398  84,580 

Canadian  Northern 344,559  25,064 

Wells-Pargo    8,198,711  ♦514,386 

United  States 5,271,372  ♦69,700 

American 11,371,533  ♦66,184 

Globe 222,920  ♦39,744 

l^estern 231,115  ♦20,244 


♦Decreases. 


Reduction  of  Rates. -^Undoubtedly  the  competition  would 
nave  made  greater  inroads  upon  the  business  of  the  express 
companies  had  not  the  latter  generally  reduced  rates  and 
changed  their  methods  of  operation  so  as  to  meet  the 
demands  of  the  public.  To  compete  with  the  increase  of 
limit  in  weight  and  the  decrease  in  rates  inaugurated  in 
the  Parcels  Post,  the  express  companies  have  been  com- 
pelled to  reduce  their  rates  still  further. 

The  New  Express  Rates.  — Under  the  new  rates  adopted 
by  the  express  companies  in  conformity  with  the  order  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  effective  February  1, 
1914,  it  costs  less  to  send  parcels  weighing  twenty  pounds 
or  under  on  long  distance  hauls  than  it  does  by  Parcels 
Post.  For  instance,  it  costs  only  $2.02  to  send  by  express, 
insured,  a  parcel  weighing  20  pounds  from  Chicago  to  San 
Francisco,  while  the  rate  by  Parcels  Post  is  $2.40,  unin« 
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0ured  and  92.75  inaaied.    The  following  table  ia  illoatratiTe  of 
some  of  the  di£Eerence8  between  the  new  and  old  ezpreaa  ratea: 

ALL    EXPRESS   INSURED 

Between  5  Ibe.  It  Ibt.  M  tbe. 

CHICAGO 

and  the  New  Old  New        Old  New         Old 

foUowlns  points  Rate  Rmte  Rmte        Rate  Rate         Rate 

St.  Louis. 26  .65  .32  .70  .44  .85 

New  York  ...      .31  .60  .42  .76  .64  1.00 

Dallas 37  .76  .55  1.00  .90  1.30 

Denver 40  .76  .60  1.15  1.00  1.65 

Butte 52  .80  .83  1.25  1.47  2.00 

San  Francisco.     .65  .80  1.11  1.40  2.02  2.75 

A  Boon  to  Interior  Merchants.  —The  competition  be- 
tween the  express  companies  and  the  Parcels  Post  has 
placed  the  business  of  the  interior  merchants  on  an  inde- 
pendent basis.  Instead  of  having  to  order  their  supplies 
by  the  car  load  in  order  to  save  cost  of  shipment,  they  may 
now,  under  the  low  express  and  Parcels  Post  rates,  do  Just 
as  profitable  business  through  small-lot  orders,  thus  tying 
up  much  less  money  than  they  were  required  to  do  in  the 
days  of  the  car  load  orders. 

CUSTOMS  DUTIES  AND  FREE  LIST 

UNDER  THE  NEW  TABIFF  ACT  OF  OCT.  8,  1918. 

Dutiable  List. 

N.  B. — The  amounts  given  in  dollars  and  cents  are  spe- 
cific and  the  percentages  are  ad  valorem  duties.  The  ab- 
breviation of  "n.  8.  p."  means  "not  specially  provided  for." 
The  list  gives  the  existing  tariff  rates  on  articles  in  com- 
mon use  or  of  extensive  importation. 

SCHBDULa  A— CHXMICAL8,  OILS  AND  PAINTS. 

Acids:  Boracic,  %c  lb.;  citric,  6c  lb.;  formic,  l^c  lb.;  gallic  6c 
lb.;  lactic  and  oxalic,  l^c  lb.;  pyrogallic,  12c  lb.;  salycllic, 
2%c  lb.;  tannic,  6c  lb.;  tartaric,  1-3  He  lb.;  acids  n.  a.  p.* 
16%. 
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Albumen,  dried  egg,  8e  lb. 
Alkalies  and  compounda  of  n.  a  p.,  15% 
Alumina  and  compounds,  n.  e  a,  16%. 

Ammonia,   carbonate  and  muriate,    %c  lb.;   liquid   anhydrous. 
2^c  lb.;  ammoniacal  sras  liquor,  10%. 

Ar^ols,  crude,  and  calcium  tartrate,  crude,  6%;  with  more  than 

90  per  cent  of  potassium  bitartrate,  cream  of  tartar.   Ro- 

chelle  salts,  l^ke  Ih. 
Balsams,  natural  and  crude,  10%;  advanced  in  value,  15%. 
Barium,  chloride  of,  He  lb.;  dioxide  of,  l%c  lb.;  carbonate  ot 

precipitated,  15%. 
Blacking,  all  kinds,  15%. 
Bleaching  powder,  chloride  of  lime,  1-lOc  lb. 
Calfein,  |1  lb.;  compounds  of,  25%. 
Calomel,  corrosive  sublimate,  15%. 
Chalk,  manufactured,  25%. 
Chemical  and  medicinal  compounds,  10c  lb.  and  20%  to  40c  lb. 

and  20%. 

Chemical  and  medicinal  compounds  in  individual  packages  of 

2^  lbs.  or  less,  20%  to  25%. 
Chloroform,  2c  lb. 
Coal  of  tar  dyes,  n.  a  p.,  30%. 
Coal  tar  products,  not  dyes,  n.  a  p.,  5%  to  15%. 
Cobalt,  oxide  ot   10c  lb. 
Collodion,  15%;  compounds,  25%  to  40%. 
Druffs,  natural  materials  for,  advanced  in  value,  10%. 
Brffot,  10c  lb. 

Ethers,  4c  to  5c  lb.;  ethers  n.  a  p.,  20%. 
Extracts  for  dyeing;  %c  lb. 
Formaldehyde,  Ic  lb. 
Fusel  oU,  He  lb. 
Gelatin,  glue  and  glue  slse,  le  lb.;  valued  at  above  lOo  lb..  15% 

to  25%. 
Glycerin,  crude,  Ic  lb.;  refined.  2c  lb. 
Guma  crude,  n.  a  p.,  $1  lb.;  arabic,  He  lb.;  camphor,  crude,  le 

lb.;  camphor,  refined,  5c  lb. 
Ink  and  ink  powders,  15%. 
Iodoform,  15c  lb.. 
Iieaves  and  roots,  Ho  to  10c  lb. 
Ucorice,  extracts  of,  Ic  lb. 
Lime,  citrate  of,  lo  lb. 
Hasnesia,  l-lOo  to  8  l-8c  lb. 
Menthol,  50c  lb. 
Oila  fleh.  n.  a  p.,  8c  gal.;  whale,  5c  gal.;  sperm.  8c  gal.;  oils 

and  greasea  n.  s.  p..  16%. 
Olla  expressed,  castor.  12c  gal.;  flaxseed  and  linseed.  10c  gal.: 

olive,  20c  to  80c  gal.;  other  expressed  oila  n.  a  p.,  15%. 
Olla  distilled  and  essential,  10%  to  20%  or  Oc  to  25e  lb. 
Opium,  crude,  |8  to  |6  lb.;  derivatives  of,  $2  to  |8  os. 
Perfumery,  cosmetics,  dentrifices.  If  with  alcohol,  40c  lb.  and 

60%;  without  alcohol,  60%;  perfumes,  n.  a  p.,  80%. 
Plastera  curative,  15%. 
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TigmentB,  5%  to  26%;  lead,  26%;  zinc  oxide,  10%  to  15%;  var- 
nishes, 10%;  enamel  paints,  n.  s.  p.,  20%. 

Potash,  bicarbonate  and  chloride  of,  %c  lb.;  chromate  or  bi- 
chromate of,  Ic  lb.;  saltpeter,  renned,  |7  ton. 

Soaps,  perfumed,  toilet,  30%;  medicinal,  20%;  castile  and  un- 
perfumed,  10%;  other,  n.  s.  p.,  10%. 

Soda,  benzoate  of,  6c  lb.;  alkalies  and  sulphites  of.  ^c  lb.; 
sal  soda,  %c  lb. 

Sponges,  10%;  bleached,  15%. 

Talcum,  15%. 

Vanillin,  10c  oz.;  vanilla  beans,  SOc  lb. 

SCHJBDnUB  B— BABTHS,  BARTHBNWA&B  AND  0LA88WABB 

Brick,  10%;  glazed,  decorated,  15%. 

Cement,  10%. 

Tiles,  l)ic  to  6c  sq.  ft;  20%  to  30%. 

Lime,  6%. 

Gypsum.  10%. 

Pumice  stone,  unmanufactured,  5%;  manufactured,  ^c  lb.  or 
25%. 

Clays  or  earths,  unmanufactured,  n.  s.  p.,  SOc  ton;  manufac- 
tured, II  to  11.60  ton. 

Mica,  unmanufactured,  4c  lb.  to  25%;  manufactured,  30%. 
Earthenware,  common,  not  ornamented,  15%;  ornamented,  20% 
to  30%. 

Earthenware  of  non vitrified  absorbent  body,  35%  to  40%. 

China  and  porcelain  wares,  50%  to  65%. 

Oas  retorts,  10%. 

Glass  bottles,  30%  to  45%. 

Glass,  window,  %c  to  2c  lb.;  cylinder  and  crown,  3c  to  10c  sq. 
ft.;  cast  plate,  6c  to  12c  sq.  ft.  and  4%  additional  if  erround, 
frosted,  etc. 

Spectaci«^s,  35%. 

Lenses,  26%. 

Opera  srlasses,  optical  instruments,  n.  s.  p.,  35%. 

Telescopes,  microscopes,  photographic  lenses,  25%. 

Mirrors,  stained  slass  windows,  manufactures  of  glass  n.  s.  p.. 
30%. 

Marble,  breccia,  onyx,  rough,  50c  cu.  ft.;  dressed,  75c  cu.  ft.; 
paving  tiles  of,  6c  to  10c  superficial  ft.;  mosaic  cubes,  20% 
to  35%. 

Marble,  breccia,  onyx,  alabaster,  jet,  manufactured  into  monu- 
ments, vases,   etc.,   45%. 

Stone,  building,  manufactured,  25%;  unmanufactured,  3c  cu.  ft. 

Grindstones,  11.60  ton. 

Slates  n.  s.  p.,  10%. 

8CHEDT7UI  O — IfBTALS  AND  MANTTFACTURSS  OP. 

Chrome  metal  and  other  alloys  used  in  manufacture  of  steel  n. 

s.  p.,  15%. 
Bar  and  other  rolled  or  hammered  iron  n.  s.  p.,  5%. 
Beams,  girders  and  other  structural  iron  and  steel,  10%. 
Boiler  or  other  plate  of  iron  and  steel  n.  s.  p.,  12%. 
Iron  and  steel  anchors,  12%;  antifriction  balls.  35%. 
Hoop,  band  or  scroll  Iron  or  steel  n.  s.  p.;  barrel  hoops  of  iron 

and  steel,  10%. 
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jRailway  fishplates  and  splice  bars,  10%. 

Iron  or  steel  sheets  with  other  metals   imposed  thereon,   tin 

plates,  teme  plates,  16%. 
Steel  bars,  mill  shaftingr*  castiners,  not  containing  alloys,  15%. 
Rivet,  screw,  fence,  nail  and  other  iron  or  steel  wire  rods,  10%. 
Round  iron  or  steel  wire,   15%;   wire  rope,   80%. 
Anvils,  16%. 

Automobiles  valued  at  $2,000  or  more,  45%;  under  |2,000,  30%; 

parts,  80%. 
Bicycles,  motorcycles,  and  parts,  26%. 
Axles  of  iron  and  steel,  10%. 

Blacksmiths'  hammers  and  other  tools  of  iron  and  steel,  10%. 
Nuts  and  washers,  5%  to  30%. 
Cast  iron  pipe,  10%. 

Chains  n.  a  p.,  20%;  sprocket  and  machine,  25%. 
Iron  and  steel  tubing:  n.  a  p.,  20%. 
Knives,  razors,  etc.,  with  folding  blades,  85%  to  65%. 
Knives,  table,  etc.,  with  fixed  blades,  and  without  handles,  25%: 

with  handles,  30%. 
Files  and  rasps,  25%. 

Muskets  and  rifles,  muzzle  loading,  15%;  breech -loading  guns, 
86%. 

Needles,  20%. 

Fishhooks  and  fishing  tackle,  except  lines  and  nets,  80%. 

Steel  plates  for  engraving,  stereotype  plates,  electrotype  plates. 
16%;  lithographic  plates  of  stone,  25%. 

Saws.  12%. 
Screws,  25%. 
Umbrella  ribs,  85%. 
Wheels,  railway,  20%. 

Aluminum,  crude,  2c  lb.;  in  plates,  bars,  rods,  8^c  lb. 
Antimony,  10%  to  25%. 

Argentine,  German  silver,  unmanufactured,  15%. 
Bronze,  26%. 
Copper,  6%. 
Ck)ld  leaf,  85%. 
Silver  Leaf.  80%. 
Tinsel  wire,  6%  to  40%. 
Buckles,  metal,  16%. 

Lead-bearing  ores,  %c  lb.  on  lead  therein. 
Lead  dross,  bullion,  in  pigs  and  bars,  25%  on  lead  therein. 
Metallic  mineral  substances  n.  a  p.,  10%. 
Nickel,  10%;  in  sheets  or  strips,  20%. 
Pens,  metallic,  n.  s.  p.,  8c  gross. 

Penholders,  gold  pens,  combination  penholders,  26%. 
Pins,  metal,  not  Jewelry,  20%. 
Type  and  type  metal,  16%. 
Watches  and  docks,  80%. 

Zinc-bearing   ores,    10%    on   zinc   therein;    in   blocks,    pigs   or 
sheets,  15%. 
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Steam   engines,   locomotives,   printing*  presses,   machine   tools, 

15%;  Tace-makingr  machines,  25%. 
Articles  of  gold,  silver  and  platinum,  n.  s.  p.,  60%;  of  Iron,  steel, 

lead,  copper,  brass,  nickel,  pewter,  sine  or  aluminum,  n.  s. 

p..  20%. 

SCHXDULB   D— WOOD   AND    MAKUFACTURB8   OF. 

Brier,  ivy  or  laurel  root,  unmanufactured,  10%. 

Cedar,  lignum-vitse,  ebony,  box,  mahogany,  rosewood,  satin- 
wood,  in  boards  and  planks,  10%;  veneers  of  wood,  15%. 

Paving  posts,  railroad  ties,  telegraph  poles,  10%. 

Casks,  barrels,  packing  boxes,  16%. 

Boxes  for  fruit,  16%. 

Chair  cane  or  reeds,  10%;  manufactures  of  osier  or  willow,  26%, 

Toothpicks,  26%. 

Blinds,  screens  of  wood,  bamboo,  20%;  if  dyed  or  ornamented, 
26%. 

Furniture  of  wood,  manufactures  of  wood,  n.  s.  p.,  15%. 

BCBKDULB  ■ — BUOAB,   M0IJL88B8,  AND  XAinTFACTUBSS  OF. 

Sugars,  sirups  and  concentrated  molasses  testing  not  above  75 
degrees,  71-lOOc  lb.;  for  every  additional  degree,  26-1000o 
lb.;  molasses  not  above  40  degrees,  16%;  testing  above  40 
degrees,  2^c  to  4 He  gal.  (Old  duties  prevail  until  March 
1,  1014,  and  after  May  1,  1016,  sugar  and  molasses  will  be 
free.) 

Maple  sugar  and  sirup,  8c  lb.;  glucose  or  grape  sugar,  l^c  lb.; 
sugar  cane  in  natural  state,  16%;  after  May  1,  1916,  these 
articles  will  be  free. 

Saccharin,  66c  lb. 

Sugar  candy  and  confectionery  n.  a  p^  valued  at  ISc  lb.  or 
less,  2c  lb.;  valued  at  more  than  16c  lb.,  25%. 

SCHOULB  F — TOBACCO  AND  KANT7FAGTX7RB8  OF. 

Wrapper  tobacco,  leaf  tobacco,  unstemmed,  |1.86  lb.;  stemmed, 

12.50  lb. 
All  other  tobacco  n.  s.  p.,  55c  lb.;  scrap  tobacco,  35c  lb. 
Snuff,  65c  lb. 
Cigars  and  cigarettes,  |4.50  lb.  and  25%. 

SCHBDULB  0 — ^AORICULTUAL  PBODUCTS  AND  FROYIBZONS. 

Horses  and  mules,  10%. 

Live  animals  n.  s.  p.,  10%. 

Barley,  15c  bu.;  barley  malt,  25c  bu.;  pearled  or  hulled,  Ic  lb. 

Macaroni,  vermicelli,  Ic  lb. 

Oats,  6c  lb.;  oatmeal,  30c  100  lbs. 

Rice,  cleaned,  Ic  lb.;  undeaned,   %c  lb. 

Biscuits  and  cakes  containing  confectionery  or  nuts,  25%. 

Butter  and  butter  substitutes,  2 He  lb. 

Cheese,  20%. 

Beans  and  lentils  n.  s.  p.,  25c  bu. 

Beets,  5%. 

Beans,  peas,  in  tins,  jars,  etc.,  Ic  lb. 
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VesetableB,  prepared,  26%;  in  natural  state,  n.  s.  p.,  1S%. 

Pickles,  iL  s.  p.,  25%. 

Cider,  2c  sraL 

BffSTS,  preserved,  2c  lb.;  dried,  10c  lb. 

Hay,  $2  ton. 

Honey,  10c  sal. 

Hops,  16c  lb. 

Garlic,  Ic  lb. 

Onions.  20c  bo. 

Peas,  erreen  or  dried,  in  bulk,  10c  bu.;  split  peas,  20c  bu.;  peas 
in  packagres,  l-8c  lb. 

Orchids,  palms,  azalea  indica,  cut  flowers,  25%;  other  flowers. 
II  to  110  per  1,000. 

Fruit  plants,  $1  per  1,000;  rose  plants,  4c  each;  nursery  and 
erreenhouse  stock,  n.  s.  p.,  15%. 

,8eeds:  Castor,  15c  bu.;  oil  seeds,  n.  a  p..  20c  bu.;  poppy,  15c 
lb.;  canary  seed,  %c  lb.;  caraway,  Ic  lb.;  anise,  2c  lb.;  car- 
rot, parsley,  parsnip,  radish,  turnip,  rutabaga,  8c  lb.;  other 
seeds,  6c  to  6c  lb. 

Straw,  50c  ton. 

Fish  packed  in  oil,  26%;  in  tin  packagres,  15%. 

Apples,  peaches,  quinces,  cherries,  plums  and  pears,  10c  bu.; 
berries,  edible,  in  natural  condition,  He  qt.;  cranberries, 
10%;  dried  or  prepared  fruits,  n.  a  p.,  Ic  lb. 

FisTS,  2c  lb.;  plums,  prunes,  Ic  lb.;  raisins,  2c  lb.;  dates,  Ic  lb.; 
currants,  l^c  lb.;  olives,  16c  sal. 

Orapes  in  barrels*  25c  cu.  ft. 

Lemons,  limes,  oranges  in  packages  of  1^  cu.  ft.  or  less,  18e 
per  packagre;  in  larger  packages  up  to  5  cu.  ft.,  85c  to 
70c  per  package;  in  packages  exceeding  5  cu.  ft.  or  in 
bulk,   \ko  lb. 

Pineapples  In  packages,  6c  cu.  ft.  of  package;  in  bulk,  |5  per 

Almonds,  not  shelled,  8c  lb.;  shelled,  4c  lb. 

Filberts,  walnuts,  not  shelled,  2c  lb.;  shelled,  4c  lb. 

PeanuU,  unshelled,  %c  lb.;  shelled,  %c  lb. 

Nuts,  n.  s.  p.,  Ic  lb. 

Venison,  game,  l%c  lb.;  game  birds,  dressed,  80%. 

Poultry,  live.  Ic  lb.;  dead,  2c  lb. 

Chicory  root,  unground,  Ic  lb.;  ground,  2c  lb. 

Chocolate  and  cocoa,  unsweetened,  n.  s.  p.,  8%;  sweetened, 
n.  s.  p.,  valued  at  20c  lb.  or  less,  2c  lb.;  at  more  than  80c 
lb..  25%. 

Cocoa  butter,  8%c  lb. 

Dandelion  root,  substitutes  for  coffee,  2c  lb. 

Starch,  potato,  Ic  lb.;  other  starch,   %c  lb. 

Spices,  unground.  Ic  to  18c  lb.;  ground,  20%  additionaL 

Vinegar.  4c  gal.  

■GBBDULB  B — BPIRITB,       WINB8  AND   OTRBI   BSVaBAOBS. 

Brandy  ^nd  other  distilled  spirits,  12.60  proof  gaL 

Cordials,  liqueurs,  bitters,  etc.,  containing  spirits,   $2.60  proof 

gaL 
Bay  rum,  $1.76  gaL 
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CluuDDaffne  in  bottlec  of  more  than  1  pint  to  1  quart,  $9.60  doi.; 
of  more  than  ^  pint  to  1  pint,  |4.80  doc;  )4  pint  or  leu, 
12.40  doz.;  more  than  1  quart,  in  addition  to  |9.60  doz.  bot- 
tles, on  excess  quantity  above  1  quart  at  rate  of  |3  gal. 

Still  wines,  46c  to  60c  sal.  or  11.86  per  case. 

Ale,  porter,  stout,  beer,  in  bottles  or  Jugs,  46c  gal.;  not  in  bot- 
tles or  jugs,  28o  gal. 

Sialt  extract,  fluid,  in  casks,  28c  gal.;  in  bottles  or  Jugs,  46o 
gaL;  solid,  46%. 

Fruit  Juices,  70c  to  80c  gaL  and  in  addition  $2.07  proof  gal.  on 
alcohol. 

Ginger  ale  or  beer,  lemonade,  soda  water,  containing  no  alco* 
hoi,  12c  to  28c  doz.  bottles,  according  to  size. 

Mineral  waters.  10c  to  20c  doz.  bottles,  according  to  size;  in 
bottles  of  more  than  1  quart,  18c  gal.;  in  bulk,  8c  gaL 

SCBSDULB  I— COTTON    KANUFACTURXS. 

Cotton  thread,  yarn,  warps,  not  combed,  bleached,  dyed,  mer- 
cerised or  colored,  6%  to  27^%,  according  to  number. 

Spool  thread  of  cotton,  crochet,  darning  and  embroidery  cotton. 
16%. 

Cotton  cloth,  not  bleached,  dyed,  printed,  figured  or  mercer- 
ized, 7^%   to  80%,  according  to  number. 

Cloth  of  cotton  and  silk,  80%;  waterproof  cloth  of  cotton,  26%. 

Cotton  handkerchiefs,  not  hemmed,  n.  s.  p.,  26%;  hemmed,  80%. 

Cotton  clothing,  ready  made,  80%. 

Plushes,  velvets,  chiefly  of  cotton,  40%. 

Curtains  and  other  articles  of  cotton  chenille,  86%. 

Stockings,  hose,  of  cotton,  made  on  knitting  machines,  n.  a  p., 
20%. 

Stockings,  hose,  of  cotton,  made  on  machines  or  knit  by  hand, 
valued  at  not  more  than  70c  per  doz.  pair,  80%;  valued  at 
more  than  70c  and  not  more  than  |1.20,  40%;  valued  at 
more  than  |1.20,  60%. 

Cotton  gloves^  86%. 

Cotton  underwear,   80%. 

Cotton  bandings,  belts,  cords,  suspenders,  26%. 

Cotton  table  damask,  26%. 

Cotton  towels,  blankets,  26%. 

Cotton  lace  window  curtains,  86%  to  46%. 

Cotton  cloth,  n.  s.  p.,  80%. 

SCHIDULB   J — ^lUUC,    HBMP   AND   JT7TB   AND    MANUFACTUBBS   OF. 

Single  yarns  of  Jute,  16%  to  20%. 

Cables  of  istle,  manila,  etc.,  Ic  lb. 

Threads  of  flax,  hemp  or  ramie,  20%  to  26%. 

Single  yams  of  flax,  hemp  or  ramie,  10%  to  20%. 

Oill  nettings,  nets  and  seines  of  flax,  hemp  or  ramie,  26%. 

Floor  mattings  of  straw,  2  He  sq.  yd. 

Carpets,  mats,  rugs  of  flax,  hemp,  Jute,  80%. 

Tapes  of  flax,  20%. 

Linoleum,  20%  to  85%. 

Linen  shirt  collars  and  cuffs,  30%. 

Wearing  apparel  of  flax,  hemp  or  ramie,  40%. 
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Articles  of  flax,  hemp  or  ramie,  n.  s.  p..  40%. 
Handkerchiefs  of  flax,  hemp  or  ramie,  86%  to  40%. 
Plain  woven  fabrics  of  flax,  hemp  or  ramie,  n.  s.  p^  80%. 
Istle  or  tampico.  dressed,  dyed  and  combed,  20%. 

SCHBDULB  K— wool.  AND  MANUFACTUKBS  OT. 

Combed  wool  or  tops  advanced  beyond  scoured  condition,  n.  u, 
p.,  8%. 

Tarns  of  wool,  18%. 

Woolen  cloth,  35%;  cloth  of  cattle  or  horse  hair,  26%;  plushest 
velvets,  etc.,  of  wool,  40%;  stockings,  hose,  made  on  knit- 
tins  machines,  all  wool.  20%;  stockingrs  selved^ed,  fash- 
ioned or  shaped  by  machine  or  by  hand,  valued  at  not  more 
than  1 1.20  per  doz.  pairs,  80%;  valued  at  more  than  II.2O9 
40%. 

Blankets  and  flannels  of  wool,  26%  to  80%. 
Women's  and  children's  dress  ^oods  of  wool,  n.  s.  p.,  85%. 
Clothing,  ready  made,  indudingr  shawls,  of  wool.  35%. 
Webbingrs,  suspenders,  beltings,  cords,  etc  of  wool,  85%. 
Aubusson,  Axminster,  moquette  and  chenille  carpets,  85%. 
Saxony,  Wilton  and  Tournay  velvet  carpets,  80%. 
Brussels  carpets,  26%. 
Tapestry  Brussels  carpets,  20%. 
Treble  ingrain,  three-ply  carpets,  20%. 
Carpets  and  rugs  woven  whole  for  rooms,  50%. 
Hair  of  Angora,   soat,  alpaca,    16%;  tops  of,   20%;  yams  ot^ 
26%;  cloth  of,  40%;  plushes  and  velvets  of;  45%. 

SCHSDULB   1/ — SELKS   AND   SILK   GOODS. 

Carded  or  combed  silk,  20c  lb. 

Spun  silk  or  schappe  silk  yarn.  85%. 

Velvets,  plushes,  chenilles  of  silk,  60%. 

Silk  handkerchiefs  and  mufllers,  40%  to  60%. 

Ribbons,  etc.,  of  silk,  45%. 

Clothing  of  silk,  60%. 

Woven  fabrics  of  silk,  n.  s.  p.,  46%. 

Artiflcial  or  Imitation  silk  fabrics  and  articles,  35%  to  60%. 

BCHXDULB    M — ^PAPSRS    AND   BOOKS. 

Sheathing  paper,  roofing  felt,  paper-box  board,  5%. 

Printing  paper.  Japan  paper,  suitable  for  books  and  newspapers 
but  not  for  covers  or  bindings,  n.  s.  p.,  valued  above  2 Ho 
lb.,  12%;  in  the  case  of  imports  from  countries  charging 
an  export  duty  or  export  license  fee  on  printing  paper  or 
wood  pulp  an  additional  duty  equal  to  the  highest  export 
duty  or  export  charge  shall  be  imposed. 

Copying  paper,  tissue  paper,  filtering  paper,  80%. 

Paper  with  surface  coated  in  any  way,  25%  to  40%. 

Lithographed  pictures,  cards,  bookletSi  15c  to  6O0  lb. 

Writing  paper,  25%. 

Paper  envelopes,  16%. 
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Books  of  all  kinds,  bound  or  unbound,  Includlns:  blank  books, 
enffravinss,  photographs,  etchings,  maps,  charts,  music  in 
books  or  sheets,  15%. 

Albums,  26%. 

Playing  cards,  60%. 

Postcards,  not  including  American  views,  printed  except  by 
lithographic  process,  25%. 

8CHBDUUB   N SUNDRIES. 

Beads,  86%. 

Braids,  ramie  hat,  40%. 

Braids  of  straw,  grass,  willow,  etc,  suitable  for  ornamenting 

hats,  not  trimmed,  15%  to  25%;  trimmed,  40%. 
Brooms,  16%;  brushes  and  feather  dusters,  S5%. 
Bristles,  sorted,  7c  lb. 
Buttons,  16%  to  40%. 
Cork  and  articles  of,  I2c  to  15c  lb.;  cork  paper,  35%;  manufac* 

tures  of  cork,  n.  s.  p.,  80%. 
Dice,  dominoes,  chessmen,  billiard  balls,  etc.,  of  ivory,  bohe  or 

other  materials,  60%. 
Dolls,   marbles  and   toys  not   of   china,   porcelain,  earthen   or 

stone  ware,  86%. 
Emery,  Ic  lb.;  emery  wheels,  20%. 
Firecrackers,  6c  lb.;  fireworks,  10c  lb. 
Matches,  8c  per  gross  of  144  boxes;  not  in  boxes,  %c  per  1,000 

matches;    wax    matches,    tapers,    26%;    white    phosphorus 

matches  not  admitted. 

Percussion  caps,  cartridges.  16%;  blasting  caps,  |1  per  1,000; 
mining  fuses,  16%. 

Feathers,  crude,  20%;  dressed,  40%;  suitable  for  millinery, 
60% ;  importation  of  aigrettes,  egret  plumes,  osprey  plumes 
or  feathers,  heads,  wings,  tails  and  skins  of  wild  birds,  ex- 
cept for  scientific  purposes,  forbidden. 

Furs  dressed  on  the  skin,  80%;  manufactures  of  furs,  40%. 

Fans,  except  common  palm-leaf,  60%. 

Gun  wads,  10%. 

Hair,  human,  raw,  10%;  drawn,  20%;  manufactures  of,  n.  s.  p., 
86%. 

Hair  for  mattresses,  10%. 

Hair  doth  or  crinoline,  6c  sq.  yd.;  hats  of  fur,  46%. 

Jewelry,  valued  at  above  20c  per  dos.  pieces,  60%. 

Diamonds  and  precious  stones  in  the  rough,  not  set,  10%;  cut 
but  not  set,   20%. 

Laces,  n.  s.  p.,  60%. 

Chamois  skins,  16 

Leather,  manufactures  of,  80%. 

Gloves,  leather,  |1  to  $2.60  doz.  pairs. 

Manufactures  of  amber,  asbestos  or  wax,  10%  to  20%. 

Manufactures  of  India  rubber,  15%;  of  palm  leaf,  15%;  of  bone 
and  horn,  20%;  of  grass  straw  and  weeds,  26%;  combs  of 
horn,  26%. 

Ivory  tusks  in  natural  state,  20%;  manufactures  of  ivory,  35%; 
manufactures  of  shell,  26%. 
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Matting  of  cocoa  fiber  or  rattan,  5c  sq.  ft. 

Mose  and  cea  srrass,  manufactured  or  dyed,  10%. 

Musical  Instruments  and  parts  of,  35%. 

Phonoflrraphs.   ffraphophones,   25%. 

Works  of  art,  n.  s.  p.,  15%. 

Pencils  of  wood,  lead  pencils,  36c  srross;  slate  pencils,  26%. 

Pencil  leads,  10%. 

Photo^aphic  cameras  and  dry  plates,  n.  s.  p..  15%;  moving 
picture  film,  exposed  but  not  developed,  zc  ft.;  exposed 
and  developed*  3c  ft.;  film  subject  to  censorship. 

Clay  pipes,  25%;  other  pipes  and  all  smokers'  articles,  60%; 
meerschaum,  20%. 

Hatters'  plush,  10%. 

Umbrellas,   35%;   sticks  for  umbrellas,  walking  canes,   30%. 

ON  THE  FREE  LIST 

Acids:  Acetic,  carbolic,  muriatic,  nitric,  phosphoric  sulphuric 

Agricultural  Implements. 

Alcohol,  methyl  or  wood. 

Alizarin. 

Ammonia,  sulphate,  perchlorate,  nitrate  of. 

Antimony  ore. 

Animals,  pure  bred,  for  breeding. 

Antitoxins,    vaccine,   virus,    serums. 

Arsenic 

Art  works — See  works  of  art. 

Asbestos,  unmanufactured. 

Asphaltum  and  limestone  rock  asphalt. 

Bagging  for  cotton. 

Balm  oz  Gilead. 

Barks   (quinine). 

Beeswax. 

Bibles. 

Binding  twine. 

Bismuth. 

Bitumen. 

Bolting  cloths  for  milling  purposes  only. 

Bones,  crude. 

Books,  printed  more  than  twenty  years. 

Books  in   foreign  languages 

Books  for  blind. 

Boots  and  shoes,  leather. 

Borax. 

Brass  for  remanuf&cture. 

Bristles,  crude. 

Broom  corn. 

Buckwheat  and  buckwheat  flour. 

Bullion,  gold  or  silver. 

Cash  registers. 

Castor  or  castoreum. 

Cement. 

Chalk,  crude 

Charcoal. 

Charts,   printed  more  than  twenty  years. 

Chromate  of  iron. 

Coal,  coal  tar. 

Cobalt 

CochineaL 

Coffee. 

Coins. 


Coke. 

Copper   ore. 
Coral,  unmanufactured. 
Cork  wood  or  bark,  unmanufactured. 
Corn  or  maize,  corn  meal. 
Cotton  and  cotton  waste  or  flocks. 
Curlingr  stones. 
Cream  separators. 
Curry  and  curry  powder. 
Dandelion  roots,  unsround. 
Dragon's  blood. 

Druss,  crude  materials  for  and  nonalcoholic,  uncompounded, 
n.  8.  p. 

Emery  ore  and  corundum. 

Ensrravinss  and  etchlners  more  than  twenty  years  old. 

Fans,  palm  leaf. 

Fish,    fresh   water,    fish,    n.    s.    p. 

Flax  straw. 

Flint,  flint  stones,   unground. 

Fossils. 

Fruits  or  berries,  grreen,  ripe  or  dried,  n.  s.  p. 

Fulminates. 

Furs,  undressd. 

Gloves,  leather,  of  horsehide,  pigrsskin  and  cattle  hides,  except 
calfskin. 

Grasses  and  fibers,   unmanufactured,   n.  s.  p. 

Grease  for  soap  making,  n.  s.  p. 

Guano,  manures. 

Gunpowder  for  mining,   blasting  and   artillery  purposes. 

Gutta  percha,  crude. 

Hair  of  animals,  unmanufactured,  n.  s.  p. 

Hemp. 

Hide  cuttings,  raw. 

Hide  rope. 

Hides  of  catUe. 

Hones  and  whetstones. 

Hoop  iron  or  steel,  for  baling  cotton. 

Ice. 

India  rubber,  crude. 

Indigo,   indigo  dyes. 

Iodine,  crude. 

Ipecac. 

Iron  ore,  pig  Iron,  spiegeleisen,  wrought  iron,  ferro  man- 
ganese; iron  in  slabs,  blooms,  n.  s.  p. 

Jalap. 

Jet,  unmanufactured 

Lard. 

Leather,  n.  s.  p. 

Lemon  juice. 

Linotype  machines. 

Lithographic  prints  more  than  twenty  years  old. 

Lithographic  stones. 

Manuscripts. 

Maps  more  than  twenty  years  old. 

Meats:  Fresh  beet  veal,  mutton,  lamb  and  pork;  bacon  and 
hams;  meats  of  all  kinds,  n.  s.  p. 

Medals. 

Milk  and  cream. 

Mineral  salts  from  evaporation. 

Minerals,  crude,  n.  s.  p. 

Miners'  rescue  appliances. 

Models  of  inventions. 

Music  more  than  twenty  years  old. 

Nails,  cut,  of  iron  or  steel,  hobnails,  all  nails  n.  s.  p. 


Needles. 

Newspapers  and  periodicals. 

Nuts:  Marrons.  cocoanuts,  palm  nuts,  not  prepared. 

Oakum. 

Oil  cake. 

Oils:  Cocoanut,  cod,  cod  liver,  cottonseed,  croton,  palm,  nut; 
petroleum,  crude  or  refined;  kerosene,  benzine,  naphtha, 
erasoline,  paraffin;  fish  oils  of  American  fisheries. 

Oleo   stearin. 

Ores  of  sold,  silver,  nickel,  platinum. 

Paper  stock,  crude,  for  paper  making. 

Photographs,  printed  more  than  twenty  years. 

Printing  paper  for  books  and  newspapers,  n.  s.  p.,  valued  at 
not  above  2V&c  lb. 

Parchment  and  vellum. 

Paris  green. 

Phosphates,  crude. 

Phosphorus. 

Photographic  and  moving  picture  films,  not  exposed  or  de- 
veloped. 

Platinum,  unmanufactured. 

Plumbago. 

Potatoes. 

Quinia,  sulphate  of. 

Radium  and  salts  of. 

Railway  bars  of  iron  or  steel,  T  rails  and  punched  iron  or  flat 
steel  rails. 

Rags.  n.  s.  p. 

Rye  and  rye  flour. 

Sago,  crude,  and  sago  flour. 

Salt. 

Seeds:  Cauliflower,  celery,  cotton,  mustard,  sorghum,  sugar 
beet;  bulbs  and  bulbous  roots,  not  edible;  all  flower  and 
grass  seeds. 

Sewing  machines. 

Shoes  and  boots,  leather. 

Shrimps,  lobsters. 

Silk  cocoons. 

Silk,  raw,  in  skeins  but  not  advanced  in  manufacture. 

Silkworm  eggs. 

Skins  of  hares,  rabbits,  dogs,  goats  and  sheep,  undressed. 

Skins  of  all  kinds  n.  s.  p. 

Soda. 

Spikes,   cut. 

Stamps. 

Statuary  for  use  as  models. 

Steel  ingots. 

Stone  and  Sand. 

Sugar,  after  May  1,  1916. 

Sulphur. 

Swfne. 

Tallow. 

Tanning  materials,  not  containing  alcohol. 

Tapioca,  tapioca  flour. 

Tar  and  pitch  of  wood. 

Tea,  n.  e.  s.;  tea  plants. 

Teeth,   natural. 

Textbooks. 

Tin  ore,  tin  in  bars,  blocks  or  pigs. 

Tobacco  stem& 

Tungsten-bearing  ores. 

Typewriters. 

Uranium. 

Wax,  vegetable  or  mineraL 


Wearing  apparel,  articles  of  personal  adornment,  toilet 
articles  and  similar  personal  effects,  not  for  sale  or  for 
other  persons  than  the  owners.  In  the  case  of  residents  of 
the  United  States  returning  from  abroad  all  wearing  ap- 
parel, personal  and  household  effects  taken  by  them  out  of 
the  United  States  to  foreign  countries  shall  be  admitted 
free  of  duty,  without  regard  to  their  value,  upon  their 
identity  being  established  under  appropriate  rules  and 
regulations  to  be  prescribed  by  the  secretary  of  the  treas- 
ury. Up  to  but  not  exceeding  |100  In  value  of  articles  ac- 
quired abroad  by  such  residents  of  the  United  States  for 
personal  or  household  use  or  as  souvenirs  or  curios,  but 
not  bought  on  commission  or  Intended  for  sale,  shall  be 
admitted  free  of  duty. 

Whalebone,   unmanufactured. 

Wheat  and  wheat  flour  except  when  imported  from  a  country 
imposing  a  duty  on  wheat  and  wheat  flour  exported  from 
the  United  States. 

Wire  for  fencing  or  baling  purposes. 

Wood:  Logs,  timber,  pulp  woods,  kindling  wood,  firewood,  hop 
poles,  hoop  poles,  fence  posts,  hubs  for  wheels,  posts, 
sawed  boards,  laths,  pickets,  palings,  staves,  shingles,  ship 
timber,  broom  handles. 

Woods:  Cedar,  ligrnum  vitse,  lancewood,  ebony,  box,  granadilla, 
mahogany,  rosewood,  satin  wood  and  other  cabinet  woods 
in  the  log,  rough  or  hewn  only;  red  cedar  timber,  hewn, 
sided,  squared  or  round;  sticks  of  partridge  hair  wood. 
pimerrto,  orang-e,  myrtle  and  other  woods  n.  e.  h..  In  tho 
rough* 

Wood   pulp,  mechanically  ground,   chemical  and  rag  pulp. 

Wool  of  the  sheep,  hair  of  the  camel  and  other  Itke  animals. 

Wool  waate. 

Works  of  art:  Original  paintings,  drawings,  artistB*  proof 
etchings  unbound^  engravings  unbound,  printed  by  hand, 
original  sculptures :  works  of  art  Imported  for  exhibition 
purposes  or  for  prcaentntfon   to  a   public   institution. 

Works  of  art  (eitcept  rugs  and  carpets)  which  ahall  have  been 
produced  more  than  lOO  years  prior  to  the  date  of  importa- 
tion. 

prscmiwixATiNO  dutiks. 

A  diacrlminating  duty  of  10  per  centum  ad  valorem.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  duties  Impoaed  by  law,  ahall  be  levied^  collected 
and  pa!d  on  all  goods,  wares  or  merchandise  which  shall  be 
imported  in  veaflels  not  of  the  United  Statea  or  which,  being 
the  production  or  manufacture  of  any  foreign  country  not 
contiguous  to  the  United  States,  shall  come  Into  the  United 
States  from  such  contiguous  country;  but  this  discriminating 
duty  shall  not  apply  to  goods,  wares  or  merchandiBO  which 
shall  be  Imported  in  veBselB  not  of  the  United  States  entitled 
at  the  time  of  such  importation  by  treaty  or  convention  or 
act  of  congress  to  he  entered  !n  the  ports  of  the  United  States 
on  payment  of  the  same  duties  as  shall  th&n  be  payable  on 
goods,  wares  and  merchandise  Imported  In  vessels  of  the 
United  States,  nor  to  such  foreign  products  or  manufactures 
as  shall  be  imported  from  such  contiguous  countries  In  the 
usual  course  of  strictly  retail  trade. 

Ko   goods,    wares   or   merchandise,    unless   In   cases   provided 
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for  by  treaty,  shall  be  Imported  into  the  United  States  from 
any  foreign  port  or  place,  except  In  vesBela  of  the  United 
States,  or  in  such  foreign  vessels  as  truly  and  wholly  belong 
to  the  citizens  or  subjects  of  that  country  of  which  the  foods 
are  the  flrrowth,  production  or  manufacture,  or  from  which 
such  flTOods,  wares,  or  merchandise  can  only  be,  or  most  usu- 
ally are,  first  shipped  for  transportation.  All  foods,  wares  or 
merchandise  Imported  contrary  to  this  section,  and  the  vessel 
wherein  the  same  shall  be  imported,  shall  be  forfeited  to  the 
United  States. 

The  preceding  subsection  shall  not  apply  to  vessels  or 
foods,  wares  or  merchandise  imported  in  vessels  of  a  foreifn 
nation  which  does  not  maintain  a  similar  refulation  afainst 
vessels  of  the  United  States. 

DISCOUNT  rOR  AMXRICAN    SHIPS, 

A  discount  of  5  per  centum  on  all  duties  Imposed  by  this 
act  shall  be  allowed  on  such  foods,  wares  and  merchandise 
as  shall  be  imported  in  vessels  admitted  to  refistratlon  under 
the  laws  of  the  United  States:  Provided,  That  nothinf  in  this 
subsection  shall  be  so  construed  as  to  abroflrate  or  In  any 
manner  impair  or  aftect  the  provisions  of  any  treaty  con* 
duded  between  the  United  States  and  any  foreifn  nation. 
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A  FEW  TEST  AND  REVIEW  QUESTIONS 

The  following  series  of  questions  will  tend  to  fix  in  the  mind 
of  the  reader  much  of  the  valuable  information  contained  within 
the  pages  of  this  book. 

All  of  the  subject  matter  of  the  book  is  not  covered  bf  the 
questions,  nor  indeed  could  it  be  without  greatly  enlarging  th# 
size  of  the  volume,  for  its  pages  literally  teem  with  important 
facts  and  figures  of  the  most  practical  value,  not  only  to  the 
business  man,  but  to  the  student,  teacher,  farmer,  mechanic 
lawyer,  and  statesman. 

To  those  who  have  not  familiarised  themselves  with  the  con* 
tents  of  the  book,  this  partial  list  of  questions  will  serve  to  show 
what  a  valuable  aid  this  compact  little  ready-reference  manual 
must  be  in  solving  the  many  puzzling  problems  that  are  con* 
stantly  presenting  themselves  for  solution  in  the  practical  every 
day  business  life  of  busy  people. 

QUESnONB 

What  are  some  of  the  special  points  to  be  observed  in  writ- 

ing  business  letters?  64 

Oan  school  directors  terminate  a  contract  with  a  teacher  by 

doing  away  with  the  school  in  which  he  teaches? 90 

In  levying  taxes,  how  is  the  rate  of  taxation  determined?.  •  •    W 

What  is  garnishment? 107 

What  amount  of  personal  property  is  exempt  from  execution 

in  the  different  States? Ill 

What  is  stock- jobbing? US 

Is  a  warehouse  receipt  negotiable? • 117 

What  is  the  total  railway  mileage  of  the  world? 110 

What  is  meant  by  bonded  goods? 110 

What  five  things  are  necessary  to  constitute  a  valid  contract?  190 
Is  a  husband  bound  to  pay  for  necessaries  furnished  his  wife 

against  his  orders? 190 

What  is  the  exception  to  the  rule  that  a  contract  without  a 
consideration  is  void  at  the  option  of  the  party  against 

whom  it  is  sought  to  be  enforced? 191 

Is  a  contract  made  under  mistake  of  fact  binding? 191 

What  contracts  cannot  be  enforced? 191 

What  contracts  must  be  in  writing? 199 

If  a  person  is  hired  for  a  certain  time  and  before  the  time 
expiree  is  dismissed  without  cause,  can  he  recover  for  the 
whole  term  for  which  he  was  hired? 199 


Under  what  oircumstanoes  may  letters  constitute  a  contract?  135 

What  is  a  negotiable  note?    How  is  it  negotiated? 128 

Is  it  necessary  to  present  a  note  for  |>ayment  in  order  to 

make  its  maker  liable? 180 

What  should  every  receipt  show? 140 

What  is  a  raised  check? 149 

[n  what  case  will  the  drawer  of  a  check  be  liable  for  a  raised 

amount  paid  on  it  by  the  bank? 140 

In  what  three  States  is  New  Tear's  day  not  a  legal  holiday?.  164 

What  constitutea  a  Trarranty  of  goo<3g  soM?* 187 

W  hat  instruments  most  be  acknowledged? 174 

For  what  acts  of  hia  agent  is  a  principal  liable? 17i 

3o^  far  ia  a  hotel  keeper  reaponnibl©  for  the  goods  of  his 

guesta? 1»1 

What  is  the  responsibility  of  a  warebouseraan  for  the  loss  or 

injury  of  goods  entrusted  to  hiin?  *..,..,,.,.,»,.,,,,, 191 

What  are  the  requisites  of  a  valid  deed? 205 

What  is  a  guaranty,  and  how  must  it  be  created? 210 

Does  negligence  of  the  insured  exempt  the  oompaDy  from 

paying  loss  by  fire? ....,.,....*,,,»,,,* ..,..,  ^ .  214 

Who  may  insure  the  life  of  another? 216 

When  U  a  notice  to  quit  necessary  to  make  a  tenant  give  up 

possession? 221 

When  ifl  a  farm  tenant  entitled  to  **  a  way- going  crops,"  or 

crops  of  the  present  season  unmatured  when  be  quite?. . , ,  226 
What  b  the  essential  requbite  of  a  perronal  property  lien?. .  280 
[n  what  States  mu^t  a  person  be  able  to  read  and  write  in 

order  to  be  entitled  to  vote?.  * . , , 244 

Bow  must  applications  be  made  for  official  posltiona  under 

the  civil  sarvice  law  of  the  U.  S.? 247 

]j  a  new  partner  liable  for  debts  of  the  firm  contracted 

previous  to  his  becoming  a  member? 252 

Bow  long  does  a  patent  se^nire  to  the  patentee  the  excluslTe 

right  to  manufacture  and  sell  his  invention?. 255 

Does  the  copyright  law  secure  to  authors  the  right  of  trans- 
lation? , . , , .  261 

What  is  the  total  value  of  farm  property  in  the  U.  B.  7 268 

ts  the  acceptance  of  a  bank  check  by  a  creditor  a  payment 

of  the  debt? 204 

Cinder  what  circumstances  is  the  owner  of  a  mischievous 

anicnal  responsible  for  any  damage  it  may  do? > .  2^ 

What  b  the  general  law  as  to  the  rights  and  duties  of  the 

tinder  of  lost  property? 300 

What  is  a  breach  of  trust  as  dietinguislied  from  larceny?. . .  298 
5g  a  laborer  bound  to  work  on  legal  holidays? 302 
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Under  what  oiroimistanoes  may  a  person  be  legally  arreefeed 

without  a  warrant? 805 

What  is  the  law  as  to  crimes  committed  by  a  married  woman 

in  the  presence  of  her  husbandt 807 

When  is  the  owner  of  a  runaway  horse  responsible  for  dam- 
ages?  810 

For  what  amount  aie  subsidiary  silver  coins  legal  tender?. .  •  818 
What  is  the  legal  tender  value  of  each  of  the  various  kinds  of 

paper  money? 814 

How  can  you  get  new  money  for  worn-out  or  mutilated  gov- 
ernment notes? 816 

How  can  counterfeit  money  be  detected? 818 

What  claim  have  parents  upon  the  earnings  of  their  minor 

children? 881 

How  are  goods  ''cleared"  at  a  custom  house? 888 

What  is  general  average? 888 

What  is  the  name  of  the  ;nreatest  American  trusty  and  what 

is  the  amount  of  its  capital? ^ 851 

What  is  trade  discount?    How  is  it  computed? 888 

What  is  bank  discount? 868 

How  do  you  measure  the  contents  of  cylindrical  vessels?. . . .  885 

What  is  the  rule  for  finding  the  capacity  of  barrels? 896 
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AkaadMaiMlr-In  marine  lii8unuiot» 
the  glTing  up  of  property  partly 
destroyed,  by  the  owner  to  the  In- 


Abateneat— ▲  dleoount  allowed  for 
damage  or  oTorcharge,  or  for  the 
payment  of  a  bill  before  It  Is  due. 

Abollsb. — To  make  Told;  to  canoeL 

Aoeeptmnee. — ^In  mercantile  law,  the 
act  by  which  the  person  upon  whom 
a  bill  of  exchange  or  other  order  is 
drawn  engages  to  pay  It;  the  bill 
itself  after  It  has  been  accepted. 

Aeeeptanee  for  Honor.— An  accept- 
ance made  after  a  bill  has  been 
protested  for  non-acceptance  for 
the  honor  of  the  drawer  or  any  in- 
dorser. 

Aeeeptsr^— One  who  accepts  an  order 
or  draft  or  bill  of  exchange. 

AeeonnedatloB  Paper.— Commercial 
paper  for  which  no  consideration 
passed  between  the  original  par- 
ties; also  a  note  to  which  a  party 
has  put  his  name  to  accommodate 
another  who  is  to  provide  payment 
whim  due. 

Aeknowiedinent— The  act  by  which 
a  party  who  has  executed  an  in- 
etrument  declares  or  acknowledgea 

'  it  before  a  competent  officer  to  be 
his  or  her  act  and  deed. 

Aeeovnt^-A  written  or  printed  state- 
ment of  debits  and  credits  In  any 
business  transaction. 

AeeoHBt  CarreBt— A  detailed  state- 
ment of  the  transactions  between 
parties  for  a  certain  period,  show- 
ing the  condition  of  affairs  at  the 
current  or  present  time. 

AeeoHSt  telesw— A  detailed  statement 
of  a  commission  merchant  to  his 
principal,  showing  his  sales,  the 
expenses  attending  the  same  and 
the  net  proceeds. 

Aeoouirtant.— A  person  trained  to 
keep  accounts. 

Aetlonalre^ — ^The  owner  of  shares  in 
a  stock  oomDany;  a  stockholder. 

Aotloa. — The  formal  means  of  recoT- 
ering  one's  righta  in  a  court  of 
JusUoe;  a  suit 

Aot  of  Qod^— Any.  accident  produced 
by  a  physical  cause  which  is  irre- 
sistible, such  as  lightning,  hurri- 
canes, earthauakes,  etc. 

Aetaary*— A'^reglstrar  or  clerk;  gen- 
erally applied  to  the  manager  of  a 
life  insurance  company. 

Admlnittrator^-A  person  appointed 
to  settLM  therestate  of  a  testator  or 
to  manage  an  intestate  estate. 


Admiralty. — ^The  power  that  controls 
naval  affairs  in  Great  Britain. 
Court  of  Admiralty— A  court  which 
decides  questions  of  maritime  just- 
ice. 

Adulteration*— The  debasing  of  an 
article  or  substance  by  spurious  or 
less  Taluable  mixture. 

Ad  valorem. — According  to  value. 

Advance.— A  rise  in  price ;  additional 
profito;  stocks  above  par. 

Adventure. — Goods  sent  to  sea  at  the 
owner's  risk;  a  speculation. 

Adventure  In  Co. — Goods  sent  to  be 
sold  on  Joint  account  of  shippers 
and  consignee. 

Adviee. — Admonition  or  suggestions 
offered,  usually  in  regard  to  buy- 
ing and  selling  goods. 

AllldaVit— A  written  statement  made 
upon  oath. 

Affrelfbt— To  hire,  as  a  ship,  for 
transporting  freight 

Affreif  btment— The  hiring  of  a  ship 
for  the  conveyance  of  goods. 

Agency. — ^The  relation  existing  be- 
tween two  parties  by  which  one  is 
authorised  to  do  certain  business 
for  another,  with  other  parties. 

Agent — ^Any  person  who  is  employed 
by  another  to  do  business  or  in 
any  way  act  for  him. 

Age  of  Content— The  age  at  which 
young  persons  are  capable  of  mak- 
ing a  valid  contract  of  marriage. 

Agio.— A  term  used  to  denote  the 
dllTerence  between  the  real  and 
nominal  value  of  money. 

Alimony.— An  allowance  made  to  a 
wife  out  of  her  husband's  estate 
during  a  suit  for  divorce  or  sepa- 
ration, or,  at  ite  termination,  for 
her  life  or  for  a  shorter  period. 

Allonie.— A  paper  attached  to  a  biU 
of  exchange,  when  there  are  too 
many  indorsemento  to  be  contained 
on  the  biU  itaelf . 

Amotlen.— Removal  of  an  olBoer  of 
a  corporation. 

Allowanee.— A  deduction  made,  for 
instance,  from  the  gross  weight  of 
goods. 

Anker.— A  common  liquid  measure, 
varying  in  different  European  coun- 
tries from  nine  to  ten  gallons. 

Antai.— A  wine  measure  of  Hungary, 
holding  about  thirteen  and  a  half 
gallons. 

Antielpato.— To  be  before  in  doing, 
or  pay  before  due. 

Ante-dated.— Dated  at  a  time  earlier 
than  the  actual  date. 

Annulment— The  act  of  making 
voir^ 
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Appraise.— To  set  a  value  on  goods 
or  property. 

Appurtenane*. — Adjunct  or  append- 
age to  property. 

Arbitratlon.->The  Investigation  and 
decision  of  a  cause  or  matter  be- 
tween parties  In  controversy,  by 
chosen  persons. 

Arbitration  of  Exohanfa.— The  de- 
duction of  a  proportional  or  arbi- 
trated rate  of  exchange  between 
two  places,  through  an  Intermedi- 
ate place,  to  ascertain  the  most 
advantageous  method  of  drawing 
or  remitting. 

Arrear.— That  which  remains  unpaid, 
though  due. 

Artloies  of  Copartnership.— The  writ- 
ten agreement  by  which  a  copart- 
nership la  formed. 

Assay.— To  subject  an  ore  to  chem- 
ical examination  to  find  the  amount 
of  any  metal  contained  In  it 

Assess. — ^To  fix  a  certain  value  for 
the  purpose  of  taxation. 

Assets.— Property  available  for  the 
payment  of  debts:  also  the  entire 
property  of  an  individual  or  com- 
pany. 

Assimee.— The  person  to  whom  the 
failing  debtor  transfers  all  his  re- 
maining property  for  the  purpose 
of  having  it  distributed  among  his 
creditors;  one  to  whom  anything 
is  assigned. 

Assignment— A  transfer  of  a  fallhig 
debtor  of  his  property  to  an  as- 
signee; a  transfer  by  one  person 
to  another  of  any  property,  per- 
sonal or  real. 

Assignor.— One  who  assigns  prop- 
erty. 

Association. — ^The  union  of  a  number 
of  persons  for  some  special  pur- 
pose. 

Attaeiiment— A  seizure  by  virtue  of 
a  legal  process. 

Attorn  ey»  Power  of.— A  written  au- 
thority from  one  person  empower- 
ing another  to  act  for  him. 

Auetieneer. — One  who  sells  goods  at 
public  sale. 

Andltor. — ^A  person  appointed  to  ex- 
amine and  settle  accounts. 

Avails. — Profits  of  property  disposed 
of;    proceeds  of  goods  sold. 

Average. — A  proportional  share  of  a 
general  loss;   also  a  mean  time  of 

Sayment  for  several  debts  due  at 
ifferent  times. 
Avoirdupois. — Commercial     standard 
of  weight  in  the  United  States  and 
England. 
Award.— Declsioii  of  arbitrators. 


Ball. — ^The  security  given  for  releas- 
ing a  person  from  custody'. 

Bailee. — ^The  person  to  whom  goods 
are  intrusteu. 

Bailment — ^A  delivery  of  goods  In 
trust  upon  a  contract  that  the  trust 
shall  be  faithfully  executed  on  the 
part  of  the  bailee. 

Bailor. — One  .who  Intrusts  goods  to 
another. 

Balanee. — The  excess  on  one  side, 
or  what  added  to  the  other  makes 
equality  in  the  account 

Balanee  Sheet — A  statement  In  con- 
densed form  showing  the  condlUon 
and  progress  of  business. 

Ballast — ^Any  heavy  material  placed 
in  the  hold  of  a  ship  to  steady  It 
in  the  water. 

Banee^— A  commercial  term  used  In 
Hamburg  to  distinguish  bank  money 
ftom  common  currency. 

Bank  Bill. — A  written  promise  to  pay 
to  the  bearer  on  demand  a  cerUin 
sum  of  money,  issued  by  a  bank 


Banking.— The  business  of  a  hanker, 
or  pwtainlng  to  a  bank. 

Bank  Nate.— Same  as  bank  bllL 

Bankrupt— An  Insolvent;  one  who 
is  unable  to  pay  his  debts. 

Bankruptey.— The  condiUon  of  one 
who  is  unable  to  pay  hla  debts  aa 
they  fall  due. 

Bank  Stoek.— Shares  In  the  capital 
stock  of  a  bank 

Barratry.— Any  bnacfa  of  duty  com- 
mitted by  the  master  of  a  vessel  or 
the  seamen,  without  the  consent 
of  the  owner,  by  reason  of  which 
the  ship  or  cargo  Is  injured. 

Barsue.— A  three  masted  vessel  car- 
rying no  square  sails  on  ner  mixaen 
mast 

Barter. — ^To  trade  by  exchange  of 
goods,  in  distinction  ftom  trading 
by  the  use  of  money. 

Bazaar. — ^A  word  of  Eastern  usage, 
signifying  a  place  of  exchange,  or 
general  market  place;  a  repository 
of  fancy  articles,  especially  of 
dress. 

Beaeon. — A  signal  light  for  the  guid- 
ance of  mariners;  usually  erected 
and  sustained  by  the  Government 

Benellclary.— In  life  insurance,  the 
person  to  whom  a  policy  is  made 
payable;  the  person  for  whose 
benefit  another  holds  the  legal 
title  to  real  estate. 

Beyond  Seas. — ^Denotes  absence  from 
the  country,  and  generally  held  to 
mean  absence  from  the  particular 
State. 

Bidder.— One  who  bids  or  offers  a 
price. 
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Blil«— A  name  glyen  to  statements  in 
writing ;  as  goods,  a  note,  a  draft ; 
a  law  not  enacted;    exhibition  of 
charges. 

Bill  of  Exekanie.— A  direcUon  in 
writing,  by  the  person  who  signs 
it,  to  another,  to  whom  it  is  ad- 
dressed, to  i»ay  to  a  third  person  a 
dettnite  sum  of  money  at  a  speci- 
fied time. 

Bill  of  Lading.— A  written  statement 
by  a  conmion  carrier  to  one  sending 
goods  by  him,  admowledging  thac 
they  have  been  recelTod  by  him, 
for  transportation,  with  terms  of 
shipment;  it  is  both  a  receipt  and 
a  contract 

Bill  of  Paresis.— A  detailed  account 
of  goods  sold. 

Bill  of  Sale.— A  formal  instrument 
for  the  transfer  of  goods  and  chat- 
tels. 

Blank  Udorsenent— One  in  which 
no  particular  person  Is  named  as 
the  one  to  whom  payment  is  to  be 
made;  it  consists  of  the  indorser's 
name  oidy. 

Board  ef  Trader— An  association  of 
business  men  for  the  advancement 
of  commercial  Interests. 

Bona   Fide.— In  good  faith :  in  reality. 

Bond.— A  written  and  sealed  instru- 
ment binding  a  person  and,  in  more 
cases,  his  heirs  to  fulfill  cerUin 
obligations. 

Bonded  Goods.— Goods  in  charge  of 
the  ofllcers  of  customs  the  duties 
on  which  bonds  are  given  at  the 
custom  house. 

Bonus. — ^A  premium  or  extra  sum  for 
a  loan,  a  charter,  or  other  privilege. 

Book-Debt— An  entry  or  charge  on  a 
ledger;  called  also  an  open  ac- 
count, in  contradistinction  to  a 
written  promise  or  note. 

Bottomry  Bond.— An  obligation  given 
for  a  loan  upon  a  vessel  and  ac- 
cruing freight 

Breaoh.— In  the  law  of  contracts,  the 
violation  of  an  agreement  or  obli- 
gation. 

Breakaie. — ^An  allowance  made  by 
the  shipper  or  seller  on  certain 
descriptions  of  fragile  goods. 

Broker.— A  person  who  transacts 
business  for  another,  commonly  in 
stock,  money,  etc.,  using  the  name 
of  his  prlncipaL 

Brokerage.- The  fee  charged  for 
transacting  business  by  a  broker. 

Bulls  and  Bears. — ^Persons  engaged 
in  the  gambling  transactions  of 
stock  exchange;  the  bulls  are  per- 
sonally interested  in  tossing  up  the 
prices  of  certain  goods,  while  the 
bears  are  fighting  to  pull  down 
prices. 


Bnllion. — ^A  ooramerclal  name  for  un- 
coined gold  or  silver. 

By-Bldder — ^a  person  employed  at 
auctions,  in  order  to  raise  the  price 
of  articles  to  be  sold. 

By-Uws.— The  private  laws  made 
by  a  corporation  for  Its  own  gov- 
ernment 

C 

Capital. — The  stock  employed  in 
trade;  the  fruit  of  past  labors 
saved. 

Capital  Stoek.— The  fund  or  prop- 
erty, as  a  whole,  contributed,  or 
supposed  to  have  been  contributed, 
to  a  corporation  at  its  organisa- 
tion, as  its  property. 

Carat— An    imaginary    weight    that 

^  expresses  the  fineness  of  gold. 

Carfo.— A  ship's  Udlng  or  freight 

Cashier.— One  who  bas  charge  of 
money  and  superintends  the  re- 
ceipu  of  payments. 

Caveat  Emptor.— A  Latin  phrase, 
meaning,  "let  the  purchaser  be- 
^"^»"  *nd  applies  to  a  case  in 
which  the  thing  sold  is  before  the 
buyer  and  he  examines  it 

g«»JU«r--A  rate  by  the  hundred. 

CertMed  Cheek.— A  check  which  has 
been  certified  by  the  bank  on  which 
It  is  drawn,  making  the  bank  ab- 
solutely responsible  for  Its  pay- 
ment 

Certifieate.— A  certificate  issued  by  a 
bank  or  banker,  showing  that  a 
certain  sum  of  money  has  been 
deposited  there,  payable  to  a  cer- 
tain person,  or  to  his  order,  or  to 
the  bearer. 

Certilleate  of  Stoek.— A  certificate 
given  by  the  proper  officers  of  a 
corporation,  showing  that  a  cerUin 
person  owns  a  ceruln  number  of 

_  shares  of  the  capital  stock. 

Certifieatlon  of  Cheek.— The  signa- 
ture of  the  proper  officer  of  the 
bank,  written  across  the  face  of 
the  check,  sometimes  with  ancr 
sometimes  without  the  word  "cer- 

^tified"  or  "good." 

Chanoellor.— The  chief  Judge  of  a 
court  of  chancery  or  equity. 

Charter. — ^An  Instrument  in  writing 
from  the  sovereign  power  or  legis- 
lature, conferring  certain  rights  or 
privileges. 

Charter  Party.— The  written  instru- 
ment by  which  the  owner  of  a  ves- 
sel lets  It,  or  a  part  of  It,  to  an- 
other. 

Chattel  Mortiaie.— A  conditional 
sale  of  personal  property,  one 
which  is  to  become  void  if  a  cer- 
tain thing  happens;  chiefly  used 
as  the  security  for  the  payment  of 
money. 
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Ckatttlt. — Commonly  means  goods 
of  any  kind,  or  eTsry  species  of 
personal  property. 

Ckeck.— A  written  order  for  money 
drawn  upon  a  bank  or  l>anker,  and 
payable  Immediately. 

Ckoses  in  Aetion.— Things  of  which 
the  owner  has  not  possession,  but 
merely  the  act  of  legal  action  or 
possession*  as  notes,  accounts,  etc 

Cboses  in  Postession.— Things  In 
possession  of  the  owner;  circulat- 
ing medium— cash  and  bank  notes 

•  payable  on  demand;  the  medium 
of  exchange. 

Civil  Law.— The  system  of  Uw  of 
ancient  Rome. 

Civil  Remedy^— The  method  of  re- 
dressing an  injury  inflicted  by  one 
person    upon    another     by    legal 


Clearanesw— Permission  tnm  a  cus- 
tom house  officer  for  a  ship  to  sail. 

Clearing  House.— A  kind  of  bank- 
ing exchange  for  the  convenience 
of  daily  settlements  between  banks. 

Clerleal  Crror«— An  error  In  calcu- 
lating or  other  accidental  error  on 
books  or  documents. 

Collateral.— Property  pledged  as  se- 
curity for  the  performance  of  a 
contract 

Conmeree. — The  exchange  of  mer- 
chandise on  a  large  scale. 

Comnoreiai  Paper.— BilUi  of  ex- 
change, drafts  or  promissory  notes 
given  in  the  course  of  trade. 

Commoa  Carrier.— One  who,  as  a 
business,  undertakes  for  hire  to 
transport  from  place  to  place  pas- 
sengers or  goods  of  all  who  choose 
to  employ  htm. 

Coasting. — Balling  near  land,  or  ves- 
sels trading  between  parts  of  the 
same  country. 

Codloll.— A  supplement  to  a  wlU. 

Common  Law.— The  unwritten  law, 
as  distinguished  from  written  or 
statute  law;  the  old  law  of  Eng- 
land, that  derives  its  force  from 
long  usage  and  custom. 

Commission. — ^The  brokerage  or  al- 
lowance made  to  an  agent  or 
factor  for  doing  business  for  an- 
other. 

Conpeteney. — The  legal  fitness  of  a 
witness  to  give  evidence  on  the 
trial  of  an  action. 

Composition  Deed. — An  agreement 
between  an  Insolvent  debtor  and 
his  creditors  by  which,  upon  pay- 
ment to  each  of  some  fixed  propor- 
tion of  his  claim,  they  all  agree  to 
release  the  debtor  from  the  balance 
of  their  claims. 


Compromise.— An  agreement  botweeu 
a  debtor  and  his  creditors  by 
which  they  agree  to  accept  a  cer- 
tain proportion  of  the  amounu 
due,  and  discharge  him  from  the 
remainder. 

Coneurrent— Existing  together ;  a 
consideration  Is  concurrent  when 
the  acts  of  the  parties  are  to  be 
performed  at  the  same  time. 

Condition  Precedent— An  act  which 
must  be  performed  by  one  person 
before  another  is  liable,  or  In 
order  to  make  him  liable. 

Cooperage.— Charges  for  putting 
hoops  on  casks  or  bales. 

Consideration.- The  reason  for  In- 
ducement in  a  contract  upon  which 
the  parties  consent  to  be  bound. 

Consignee.— One  to  whom  merchan- 
dise, given  to  a  carrier  by  another 
person  for  transportation.  Is  di- 
rected. 

Consignor.— One  who  gives  merchan- 
dise to  a  carrier  for  transportation 
to  another. 

Compaet— A  covenant  or  oontimct 
between  different  parties. 

Compaay.— A  number  Joined  tocstlior 
to  undertake  some  commoa  enter- 
prise. 

Compouad.— To  adjust  by  agreement 
differently  from  the  original  terms : 
to  settle  by  compromise. 

Compromise.— A  friendly  settlesMnt 
of  differences  by  mutual  oonceo- 
slons. 

Coaslgamont— The  act  of  consigning, 
as  charge  for  safe-keeping,  and 
management*  as  goods,  property, 
etc. 

Consul.— A  person  commissioned  to 
reside  in  a  foreign  country  as  an 
agent  of  the  Govemmont 

Contraband.— Prohiblte 
or  traffic 

Contraot— To  make   i 
to  covenant 

Conveyaneo.— The  act  of  carrying  by 
land  or  water;  the  means  of  con- 
veyance; a  written  Instrument  by 
which  an  estate  in  lands  is  trans- 
ferred from  one  to  another. 

Copartnership — A  Joint  Interest  in 
business. 

Corporation.— An  artificial  person 
created  by  law.  consisting  of  one 
or  more  natural  persons,  united  in 
one  body,  and  endowed  with  the 
capacity  of  perpetual  soooession, 
and  of  acting  in  certain  reqiocta  as 
a  natural  person. 

Countsr-Claim.— Same  as  Mi-eg;  one 
debt  or  claim  to  set  off  anotner. 

Connterfeit— To  copy  or  ImiUto 
without  authority,  with  a  view  to 
defraud;    a  forgery. 
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CooBtarsim.— To  aign  in  addition  to 
the  name  of  a  superior  that  of  the 
secretary  or  subordinate  ofBcer,  as 
hank  notes  are  signed  by  the  presi- 
dent and  countersigned  by  the 
cashier. 

Coupon^— An  Interest  warrant  printed 
at  the  ends  of  bonds,  to  be  cut  off 

.  when  the  interest  Is  paid. 

Caarse  of  Exahaage. — ^The  current 
price  of  bills  of  exchange  between 
two  places. 

Covaaaat  —  Any  compromise  con- 
tained in  a  sealed  instrument. 

Caveaaataa.— The  person  to  whom 
the  promise  Is  made. 

Gavertura. — The  legal  state  and  con- 
dition of  a  married  woman,  being 
considered  as  under  the  shelter 
and  protection  of  her  husband. 

Cratfenttals^— Testimonials  or  certifi- 
cates showing  that  a  person  is  en- 
titled to  credit,  authority  or  official 


Credit— Trust  given  or  received; 
mercantile  reputation  entitling  one 
to  be  trusted;  also  the  side  of  an 
account  on  which  payment  is  en- 
tered. 

Cratfltar*— One  to  whom  money  la 
due. 

Curb-stona  Brokart.— A  term  applied 
to  a  class  of  stock  operators  in 
New  York  who  do  business  on  the 
sidewalk  or  pavement 

Carreaey.— That  which  eircolatas  as 
a  repreaentative  of  value. 

Castoais.— Customary  toll,  tax,  or 
tribute    on    Imported   or   exported 


Custan    Haosa.— A    building    where 
duties  are  paid  and  vessels  entered 


Oamtias.— A  compensation,  usually 
In  money,  to  one  party  for  a  wrong 
dona  hftn  by  another. 

Days  af  Graea.— Days,  usually  thiae, 
allowed  by  custom  for  the  payment 
of  bills  and  notes  beyond  the  day 
expressed  for  payment  on  the  faca 
of  them. 

Debase*— To  laaaen  in  value  by  adul- 
toratton. 

Debenture.— A  certificate  given  by 
the  collector  of  a  port  of  entry  to 
an  importer  for  drawback  of  duties 
on  Imported  merchandise,  which, 
when  the  merchandise  is  eiEported, 
are  to  be  refunded. 

Debit— A  recorded  item  of  debt,  also 
the  debtor  side  of  an  account. 

Debt— That  which  is  due  from  one 
person  to  another. 

Debtor. — The  person  who  owes  an- 
other, either  money,  goods  or  serv- 


Dead.— A  sealed  instntmant  in  writ- 
ing used  to  transfer  property,  usu- 
ally real  estete. 

Default — Omission,  neglect  or  fail- 
ure. 

Defaulter.— One  who  falls  to  dis- 
charge a  public  duty,  as  to  account 
for  money  intrusted  to  him. 

DefaleatloB.— A  dlmiliuUon;    deficit 

Defease.— The  answer  made  by  the 
defendant  to  the  plaintiff's  action 
by  demurrer  or  plea  at  law. 

Del  Credere. — ^A  ccnnmerclal  term  im- 
plying a  guarantee  of  the  solvency 
of  the  purchaser. 

Delivery. — Giving  money  or  goods  to 
another. 

Demand. — A  peremptory  urging  of 
payment  of  a  claim  and  exaction. 

Demise. — To  convey,  to  bequeath  by 
wllL 

Demurraie.— Allowance  for  detention 
of  a  ship. 

Deposit— A  delivery  of  goods  to  be 
kept  and  returned  without  recom- 


DeposHory.— A  trustee,  one  to  whom 
something  is  committed  for  safe- 
keeping, also  the  place  where  such 
deposited  goods  are  kept  in  store. 

Deputy. — One  appointed  to  act  for 
another;   a  representative  or  dele- 

ate. 
.  amaay.— The  science  of  conduct- 
ing negotiations  between  nations. 
Davfalion. — In  the  law  of  marine  In- 
surance, a  voluntary  departure 
without  necessity  from  the  regular 
course  of  the  specific  voyage   in- 


Dlseauat— An  allowance  or  deduc- 
tion made  for  the  payment  of 
money  before  it  is  due. 

Diseeunt  Days.— The  days  of  the 
week  on  which  the  directors  of  a 
bank  meet  to  consider  paper  offered 
for  discount 

Disability.— Want  of  qualification ; 
Incapacity  to  do  a  legal  act 

DIsalllrmanee. — ^The  annulling  or  can- 
celing of  a  voidable  contract. 

Dlsfraaehlsemeat — Expulsion  of  a 
member  from  a  corporation. 

DIsboaor. — ^The  non-payment  of  ne- 
gotiable paper  when  due. 

Distress. — The  taking  of  personal 
property  to  enforce  the  payment 
of  something  due,  as  rent 

Dlvores.- The  separation  of  husband 
and  wife  by  the  sentence  of  law. 

DIvldead. — ^A  percentage  of  profits 
paid  to  stockholders. 

DomsstIa  Relation.— The  relations  of 
the  members  of  a  household  or 
family. 

Donee.- The  person  to  whom  a  gift 
or  donation  is  made. 
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Donor. — One  who  confen  anything 
gratuitoualy. 

Dornant — Silent  i>artner,  one  who 
takes  no  share  In  the  active  busi- 
ness, but  shares  profit 

Drawback. — Money  i»ald  back  on 
goods  exported,  a  part  or  the  whole 
of  the  duty  charged. 

Draft — ^An  order  from  one  man  to 
another  directing  the  payment  of 
money,  a  bill  of  exchange. 

Drawee.-3The  person  upon  whom  a 
bill  of  exchange  is  drawn,  who  Is 
directed  to  make  the  payment 

Drawer. — ^The  person  who  draws  or 
makes  a  bill  of  exchange. 

Dress  Goods.— A  term  applied  to  fab- 
rics for  the  garments  of  women 
and  children,  usually  of  mixed  ma- 
terials, such  as  silk  and  cotton 
silk  and  worsted,  etc. 

Due  Bill.— A  written  acknowledg- 
ment of  debt;  not  transferable  by 
mere  indorsement 

Dun. — To  press  urgently  the  payment 
of  a  debt 

Duplfeate.— A  copy  or  ootmterpart  of 
anything. 

Duress. — ^Personal  restraint,  or  fear 
of  personal  injury  or  of  imprison- 
ment ;  It  nulllfles  all  contracts  Into 
which  it  enters. 

Duties^— A  Ux  levied  by  the  Govern- 
ment on  imported  goods;  money 
paid  to  the  Government  on  im- 
ported and  exported  goods. 


Caniett— Something  given  by  the 
buyer  to  the  seller,  to  bind  the 
bargain  and  prove  the  sale. 

Easement— The  right  to  use  another's 
land. 

Effeets.— All  kinds  of  personal  prop- 
erty. 

Ell. — An  English  measure  of  length 
equal  to  1^  yards;  the  Scotch  ell 
is  1  3-100  yards. 

EnibarfO.--A  detention  of  vessels  In 
port;    prohibition  from  sailing. 

Embarrassment— Perplexity  arising 
from  insolvency  or  temporary  in- 
ability to  discharge  debts. 

Embassy. — ^The  public  business  In- 
trusted to  diplomatic  oflBcers. 

Enaet — ^To  make  a  law  or  establish 
by  law. 

Enirosser. — One  who  buys  large 
quantities  of  any  goods  in  order  to 
control  the  market 

Embezzlement— To  appropriate  pub- 
lic money  to  private  use  by  a 
breach  of  trust 

Emporium. — ^A  place  of  extensive 
commerce,  a  market  place. 

Emblements. — Growing  crops  of  any 
kind  produced  by  expense  v  labor. 


Eminent  Domain.— ^Tbe  right  of  sov- 
ereign power  to  take  private  prop- 
erty for  public  purposes. 

Equity  of  Redemption.— The  righi 
which  a  mortgagor  has  to  redeem 
his  estate  after  the  mortgage  has 
come  due. 

Endorse. — To  endorse  a  note  by  writ- 
ing the  name  on  the  back. 

Entrepot — A  bonded  warehouse;  a 
storehouse  for  the  deposit  of  goods; 
a  free  port 

Equity. — A  system  supplemenUl  to 
law,  qualifying  or  correcting  it  In 
extreme  cases. 

Eserow. — A  deed  or  bond  delivered 
by  a  third  party  to  be  held  or  de- 
livered to  the  guarantee  or  cred- 
itor upon  the  performance  of  some 
condition. 

Estate.— ^The  degree,  quantity,  na- 
ture, or  extent  of  interest  which  a 
person  has  in  real  property. 

Estoppel.— A  stop,  a  bar  to  one's  at 
leging  or  denying  a  fact  contrary 
to  his  own  previous  actions,  alle- 
gation or  denial. 

Exebange.— Act  of  bartering;  a  bill 
drawn  for  money;  a  place  where 
merchants  meet;  difference  between 
the  value  hi  two  places,  or  pve- 
mlum  or  discount  arising  from 
purchase  or  sale  of  goods. 

Exeeuted  (of  a  contract).— Finished. 

Exelse.— Taxes  or  duties  on  artideo 
produced  and  consumed  at  home; 
internal  revenue  tax. 

Exeeution. — ^A  written  command  is- 
sued to  a  sheriff  or  constable  after 
a  judgment  directing  him  to  en- 
force- it;  the  act  or  signing  and 
sealing  a  legal  instrument,  or  giv- 
ing it  the  form  required  to  make 
it  a  vaUd  act 

Exeeutor. — ^The  person  appointed  by 
a  testator  to  execute  his  will. 

Exeeutory.— To  be  executed  In  the 
future. 

Exports.— That  which  is  carried  out 
of  a  country,  as  goods  and  produce 
in  traffic. 

Express. — ^A  courier;  also  regular 
and  quick  conveyance  for  pack- 
ages, etc. 

F 

Faee. — ^The  amount  expressed  on  a 
note  or  draft 

FaetOf. — ^An  agent  who  sells  and  buys 
in  his  own  name,  being  entrusted 
with  the  goods,  in  this  respect  dif- 
fering from  a  broker. 

Faeture. — ^An  Invoice  or  bill  of  par- 
eels. 

Failure. — ^Becoming  banknipt.  sus- 
pension of  payment 

Fae-slmlle^-An  exact  copy  or  like- 
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Favor.— A  note  or  draft  Is  said  to  be 

in  favor  of  the  payee. 
Fee  Simple.— Full  ownership  in  Und. 
P0ml. — An  esute  in  land  held  of  a 

superior  by  service ;    a  flef . 
Feudal  Sytteni.— The  system  of  feuda 
or  fiefs  as  existing,  especially  dur- 
ing the  middle  ages. 
Finanoe.— Revenue,     public     money, 
income.  ^        .  , 

FInaneier.— One   skiUed  in  ilnancial 

operations;  a  treasurer. 
Firm. — ^All  the  members  of  a  partner- 
ship Uken  together,  a  buslnew 
house  or  company,  the  title  used 
by  a  business  house. 
Firkin.— A  measure  of  capacity  ,•  the 
fourthpart  of  a  barrel,  or  eight  or 
nine  gallons.  ^  .  „ 

Fisoal.— Pertaining     to     the     public 

treasury  or  revenue.     ^     ^     .^ 
Fixtures.— The  part  of  the  furniture 
of  a  store  or  office  which  is  not 
movable,  as  gas  pipes  or  burners, 
partitions,  etc. 
F.  0.  B.— Free  on  board ;    the  bill  or 
invoice  with  F.  O.  B.   includes  the 
transporting   to   the   shipping   port 
and  all  the  shipping  expenses. 
Foreelose.— To    cut   off   by   a   court 
judgment  from   the   power   of   re- 
deeming mortgaged  property. 
Foreelosuro.— The  process  of  cutting 
off   the    right    or    Interest    of    the 
mortgager    and    his    assignees    in 
mortgaged  premises. 
Forestall.— To    buy    goods   on    their 
way  to  market,   intending   to   sell 
again  at  a  higher  price.   _     _.  .  ^ 
Forfeiture.— A  loss  of  property,  right, 
or  office,  as  a  punishment  for  an 
lUegal    act   or    negligence;     ■onie- 
timea  used  for  the  thing  forfeited. 
Folio.— A  page  in  an  account  book, 
sometimes      two     opposite      pages 
bearing  the  same  serial  number. 
Frane.— A  silver  coin  used  in  France 

equal  to  about  nineteen  cenU. 
Frank.- To   exempt  from  charge   of 

Fraud.- A  cunning  deception  or  arti- 
fice to  cheat  or  deceive  another. 

Free  Trade.— The  policy  of  conduct- 
ing international  commerce  with- 
out duties.  ^     ^      ^ 

Freehold.— Land  held  by  free  tenure, 
or  in  fee  simple,  subject  to  no  su- 
perior or  conditions. 

Freifiit— Merchandise  being  moved 
from  one  place  to  another;  toe 
price  paid  for  carrying  freight; 
also  a  load  or  burden. 

Funded^-Tumed  into  a  permanent 
loan,  on  which  annual  interest  is 
paid. 

Funds. — The  supply  of  money  or  the 
capital. 


Foriery.— The  fraudulent  making  or 
altering  of  a  wrttten  inatrument 

G 

Qain.— Advantage,  acquisition,  accu- 
mulation, profit. 

Garbled.- Drugs,  spices  or  other 
goods  which  have  been  sorted  or 
picked  over  and  freed  from  im- 
purities. .^    , 

Gaufinf.— Measuring  the  capacity  of 
casks,  etc. 

General  Averafs.- A  contribution 
made  by  the  owners  of  a  vessel 
and  cargo  toward  the  loss  sus- 
tained by  one  of  their  number, 
whose  property  has  been  sacrificed 
for  the  general  safety.      .    ,  ^  . 

General  Ship.— A  vessel  navigated  by 
iU  owner,  receiving  and  carrying 
freight  indifferently  for  all  who 
apply. 

Gist— The  principal  point  of  a  ques- 
tion, the  pith  of  the  matter. 

Go-between.— Agent  for  both  parties. 

Goods. — Same  as  chattels  and  effects. 

Good  Will.— Benefit  arising  from  the 
successful  conduct  of  business  by 
a  certain  person  or  firm,  usually  in 
a  certain  place;  it  is  a  property 
subject   to  tranafer. 

Grant— A  transfer  of  a  property  by 
deed;  a  conveyance  made  by  the 
Government 

Gross. — ^Twelve  doaen. 

Gross  Weifht— Weight  of  goods  in- 
cluding dust,  droes,  bag,  cask,  etc. 

Guaranty  (or  guarantee). — A  con- 
tract whereby  one  person  engages 
to  be  answerable  for  the  debt  or 
default  of  another  person. 

Guarantor. — He  who  makes  a  guas 

Guardian.— One  who  has  the  care  of 
the  person  and  property  of  an 
orphan  or  other  person. 

H 

Habeas  Corpus.— A  writ  to  bring  a 
party  before  a  court,  to  prevent 
false   Imprisonment. 

Haberdasher.— A  seller  of  small 
wares,  as  thread,  plna,  etc. 

Hand-book.— A  book  of  reference ;  a 
manual.  .^   ^^ 

Hand-money.— Money  paid  the  pur- 
chaser at  the  closing  of  a  contract 
or  sale.  ^  .       . .  _ 

Harbor A  port  or  haven  for  ships. 

Haven.- A  port  or  shelter  for  ships, 
a  harbor. 

Hifh  Seas.— The  unindosed  waters 
of  the  ocean  outside  the  boundaries 
of  any  country. 

Hollow  Ware.— A  trade  ,name  for 
camp  and  kitchen  utensils  made  of 
cast-iron  or  wrought-iron. 
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Honor. — To  accept  and  ptLj  when 
due. 

Hutbandapo. — ^An  owner's  or  an 
agent's  commlaalon  for  attending 
to  a  ship. 

Hypothecate. — To  pledge  for  the  se- 
curity of  creditor. 

I 

Infant — ^In  law,  one  under  the  age 
of  twenty-one  years. 

Impolite.— Wanting  In  prudent  man- 
agement;  not  politic. 

Import — ^To  bring  In  from  abroad  or 
a  foreign  country. 

Importer. — ^The  merchant  who  Im- 
ports  goods. 

Imposition.— Tax,  toll,  duty  or  excise 
prescribed   by  authority. 

Impost — A  Ux  or  duty  Imposed  on 
Imported  goods. 

indemnify. — ^To  recompense  for  loss, 
to  reimburse. 

Indenture^— A  mutual  agreement  In 
writing. 

indorsement— A  writing  on  the  hack 
of  a  note. 

Indorser. — The  one  who  makes  the 
Indorsement. 

indorsee^ — The  person  In  whose  favor 
the  Indorsement  Is  made. 

Injunotian. — An  order  or  direction  of 
ihe  court  compelling  a  certain  per- 
son to  refrain  from  doing  some 
particular  act  or  thing. 

IndHifenee. — Extension  of  time  of 
payment;  forbearing  to  press  for 
payment 

Inland  Blllew— A  draft  or  bills  of  ex- 
change drawn  on  a  party  In  the 
same  country  as  the  drawer. 

I  nsolveney.— Inability  to  discharge 
debts  when  due. 

Insurance^— Indemnity  trom  loss;  the 
premium  paid. 

installment — Payment  of  parts  at 
different  tlmee. 

interest- Premium  paid  for  the  use 
of  money. 

Internal  Revenne.— The  part  of  the 
revenue  of  our  Government  which 
is  collected  In  the  form  of  Internal 
duties. 

Intsstats.— Without  a  will. 

invaild^— Of  no  legal  force. 

Inventory. — A  list  of  merchandise 
made  periodically  for  the  purpose 
of  knowing  the  quantity  and  value 
of  unsold  goods,  In  order  to  ascer- 
tain the  condition  of  business. 

investment — The  laying  out  of 
money  In  the  purchase  of  some 
species  of  property. 

invoice. — A  written  account  or  bill 
of  merchandise  bought;  a  bill  of 
items. 


Jetfson. — ^Throwing  goods  overboard 
In  case  of  peril,   to   lighten  and 


Joint  Stoek. — Stock  held  In  company ; 
a  species  of  partnership. 

Joint  Tenaney. — Joint  occupancy ; 
not  so  close  Intimacy  as  partner- 
ship. 

Journal.— A  book  used  to  classify 
and  arrange  business  transactions. 

Judgment— The  sentence  of  the  Uw 
pronounced  by  the  court  upon  any 
matter  contained  in  the  record,  or 
In  any  case  tried  by  the  court 

Judgment  Debtor.  —  Party  against 
whom  a  Judgment  Is  obtained. 


Judiment  Note.— A  note  In  the  usual 
form,  with  the  addlUon  of  the 
power  to  confess  judgment  If  not 
paid  when  due. 

Jurisdiction. — The  power  of  exercis- 
ing Judicial  authority. 


Kilogram.— The  French  measure  of 
weight,  equal  to  2^  lbs.  avoirdu- 
pois, or  1000  grains. 

Kiting  or  Kite  Flying.— Exchanging 
checks  on  different  banks,  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  the  use  of 
money  for  a  single  day. 


Lame  Duek^— A  stock  broker's  tens 
for  one  who  falls  to  meet  his  en- 
gagements. 

Landlord. — One  who  owns  and  rents 
or  leases  lands  or  houses :  a  hotel- 
keeper. 

Larceny.— Theft;  taking  personal 
property  belonging  to  another. 

Law  Msreliant^-The  general  body 
of  usages   In   matters   relative   to 


Lay  Days.— Days  allowed  for  loading 
and  unloading  a  cargo. 

Lay  Down.— A  phrase  used  to  ex- 
press the  entire  cost  of  a  commod- 
ity, including  transportation,  etc, 
at  a  place  remote  from  Its  produc- 
tion or  purchase. 

Lease.— A  contract  by  which  one 
grants  to  another  for  a  period  the 
use  of  certain  real  estate. 

Legal  Tender.— That  kind  of  money 
which  by  law  can  be  offered  la 
payment  of  a  debt 

Legacy.— A  gift  by  will  of  personal 
property. 

Ledfer.— A  book  In  which  a  summary 
of  accounts  la  preserved. 

Lessee. — One  who  takes  an  estate  by 
a  lease. 
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Letter  of  Credit— A  letter  authoriz- 
ing credit  to  a  certain  amount  to. 
be  glTen  to  tbe  bearer;  also  a 
written  direction  by  some  well- 
known  banker  to  someone  to  draw 
upon  him  for  any  amount  he 
chooses  up  to  a  specified  limit. 

Liability — Obligations,  debts. 

Libel.— To  defame  by  public  writing, 
printing,  signs,  or  pictures. 

LlooBse. — ^A  grant  or  permission  by 
the  autborlUes. 

Lien.— A  legal  claim  on  property  for 
debt. 

Liquidate.— To  clear  off;  to  settle; 
to  jMty  as  debts. 

Lioyai. — ^A  marine  Insurance  associ- 
ation In  London.  The  records  of 
this  society  contain  a  complete  his- 
tory of  the  sea,  so  far  as  concerns 
the  number  of  shipwrecks,  col- 
lisions, fires,  piracies,  mutinies, 
etc. 

Liti|ation.->The  act  of  litigating; 
Judicial  contest;    a  suit  at  law. 

Loan^— A  thing  furnished  to  another 
for  temporary  use,  on  condition 
that  it  be  returned. 

i^ng  Priee^— Price  after  the  duUes 
are  paid. 


Malftuaaee.— EtII   conduct;    Illegal 


Maintenanee. — Support  by  means  of 
food,  clothing  and  other  oonrenl- 
encles. 

Mandate^— A  bailment  of  personal 
property  in  which  the  bailee  un- 
dertakes without  compensation  to 
do  some  act  for  the  bailor  In  re- 
apect  to  the  thing  balled. 

Mandatory.— A  person  to  whom  a 
charge  is  glTon  or  business  in- 
trusted. 

Manifest— An  luTolce  of  a  ship's 
cargo. 

Manufaeturo. — ^The  process  of  reduc- 
ing raw  material  into  a  form  suit- 
able for  use. 

Marine. — ^Relating  to  the  ocean; 
nautical. 

Maritime  Law.— Law  relating  to  har- 
bors, ships,  seamen. 

Mare. — A  weight  of  gold  and  silver, 
used  as  a  measure  of  these  metals 
in  Europe. 

Mart — A  commercial  center;  a  mar- 
ket place. 

Maturity. — The  date  when  a  note  or 
draft  falls  due  or  is  payable. 

Mereantile  Law — Law  pertaining  to 
trade  and  commerce. 

Mereliandlte. — ^Whaterer  is  sold  or 
bought  in  trade. 


Merier.- The  absorption  or  extin- 
guishment of  one  contract  Into  an- 
other. 

Metalllo  Curronoy — Silver  and  gold 
coins,  forming  the  circulating  me- 
dium of  a  country. 

Minor. — Same  as  infant;  a  person 
under  twenty-one  years. 

Misfeatanee.- A  trespass;   doing  Im- 

Eroperly  an  act  that  might  be  done 
iwfully. 

Misdemeanor.— A  lower  kind  of 
crime;  an  Indictable  offense  not 
amounting  to  felony. 

MItipation. — The  abatement  of  a 
Judgment,  penalty  or  punishment 

Money. — Coin;  any  currency  law- 
fully used  Instead  of  coin,  as  bank- 
notes. 

Money  Broker. — ^A  broker  who  deals 
In  money. 

Monopoly. — Sole  permission  or  ap- 
propriated power  to  deal  In  any 
species  of  goods. 

Monetary. — Pertaining  to  or  consist- 
ing in  money. 

Mongaio. — A  grant  or  oouTeyance 
of  an  estate  or  property  to  a  cred- 
itor, for  the  security  of  a  debt,  and 
to  become  void  on  payment  of  such 
debt 

Municipal. — Of  or  belonging  to  a 
city. 

Munielpal  Law.— The  system  of  law 
of  any  one  nation  or  State. 

Muster. — ^A  collection  of  samples. 


National  Banks.— Banks  organized 
under  the  conditions  of  an  act  of 
Congress;  they  can  issue  bank- 
notes only  to  the  amount  of  United 
States  Bonds  they  have  deposited 
in  the  U.  S.  Treasury;  the  object 
is  to  unify  the  currency. 

Navlfation. — The  science  of  conduct- 
ing Tessels  on  the  ocean. 

Neiotlable.— Transferable  by  assign- 
ment or  Indorsement  to  another 
person. 

Nofotlate. — ^To  transact  business;  to 
hold  in  Intercourse  in  bargain  or 
trade. 

Negotiable  Paper.— Notes,  bills  and 
drafts  which  may  be  transferred 
with  all  their  rights  by  indorse- 
ment or  assignment. 

Net — Clear  of  all  charges  and  de- 
ductions. 

Net  Profits.— Clear  profit  after  de- 
ducting losses. 

Net  Weight— Weight  of  merchan- 
dise without  bag,  box  or  co?ering. 

Nominal. — ^In  name  only,  very  small, 
as  a  nominal  price. 

Non-feasance. — ^An  omission  of  what 
ought  to  be  done. 
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Not*.— A  written  or  printed  paper 
acknowledging  a  debt  and  promis- 
ing payment 

Note  Book. — A  book  in  which  notes 


of  hand  are  recorded. 

Notarial  Seal.— Seal  of  a  notary  pub- 
lic. 

Notary  Publle. — ^A  public  officer  who 
attests  or  certifies  to  acknowledg- 
ments of  deeds  and  other  papers, 
protests  notes  and  bills. 

National  Currenoy. — National  bank 
bUls. 

National  Da  mates.— Those  given  for 
the  Tiolatlon  of  a  right  from  which 
no  actual  loss  has  resulted. 

Nonuser. — A  failure  to  use  rights  and 
prlTlleges. 


Obligation.— A  duty;  a  binding  en- 
gagement; a  bond  with  a  condition 
annexed. 

Open  Aeeount — ^A  running  or  unset- 
tled account  with  an  individual  or 
firm. 

Open  Pol  ley. — ^An  insurance  policy 
covering  tmdeflned  risks,  which 
provides  nhat  its  term  shall  be- 
come definite  by  Bubsequent  addi- 
tions or  indorsements. 

Option. — ^Permission  to  choose;  a 
stockholder's  term  for  the  priv- 
ilege of  taking  or  delivertng  at  a 
future  day  a  certain  number  of 
shares  of  a  given  stock  at  a  price 


apeed  upon. 


Order.— A  commission  to  purchase; 

direction  to  pay  money  or  to  de- 
liver  goods. 
Order  Book.— A  book  in  which  orders 

received  are  entered. 
Ordinary. — A  ship  in  harbor  is  said 

to    be    in    ordinary;     of    medium 

quality. 
Ordinance. — A  rule, or  order, or  law; 

usually  applied  to  the  acts  or  laws 

passed  by  the  common  council  of 

a  city. 
Ordnanoe. — All  kinds  of  large  guns. 
Outlawed. — A  debt  is  said  to  be  out- 

<dwed  that  has  existed  for  a  certain 

length   of    time,    after    which   the 

law,  on  that  ground  alone,  prevents 

Its  being  enforced. 
Ostensible    Partners.— ^Those    known 

ti>  the  public. 
OOtitandInf    Aeoounts. — ^Book    debts 

not  yet  collected. 
Oiftstandini   Debts.— Unpaid  debts. 
Overdraw. — ^To  call  for  more  money 

than  is  on  deposit. 
Overdraft — ^A  check  paid  above  the 

amount  on  deposit. 
Overdue. — ^Applied  to  a  note  or  draft. 

the  specified  time  for  payment  of 

which  has  passed. 


Overt— Apparent,  manifest:   open. 
Owe. — To  be  obliged  to  pay. 


Panlo^— A  financial  crisis  among 
business  men;  a  monetary  pres- 
sure; generally  the  result  of  over- 
trading and  speculation. 

Paper  Money. — Bills  of  banks  or  of 
the  Government  passing  current 
as  money. 

Par. — State  of  equality  in  value, 
equality  of  nominal  and  actual 
value. 

Parol. — Oral  declaration;  word  of 
mouth. 

Par  Valne. — ^The  face  or  nominal 
value  of  a  commercial  paper. 

Par  of  Exehanfe. — The  value  of  a 
unit  of  one  country's  coinage  ex- 
pressed In  that  of  another's. 

Partner. — An  associate  In  business; 
member  of  a  partnership. 

Partnership. — Contract  of  two  or 
more  persona  to  Join  money,  stock 
or  skill  in  trade  for  mutual  benefit. 

Part  Owner. — One  of  several  owners 
of  a  ship ;  the  relation  differs  ma- 
terially   from   partnership. 

Pass  Book. — A  book  kept  by  a  cus- 
tomer in  which  entries  of  pur- 
chases is  made;    a  bank  book. 

Passport — ^A  permission  flrom  a  Gov- 
ernment to  travel,  with  identifica- 
tion and  certificate  of  nationality; 
a  document  carried  by  neutral 
merchant  vessels  In  time  of  war 
for  their  protection. 

Pawnbroker. — One  who  holds  money 
at  interest  on  security  of  goods 
deposited. 

Payable.— Justly  due;  capable  of 
payment 

Payee. — ^The  person  to  whose  order 
a  note,  bill  or  draft  is  to  be  paid. 

Payor. — One  who  pays. 

Penalty.— Forfeiture,  or  sum  to  be 
forfeited  for  non-performance  of 
an  agreement 

Per  Cent — By  the  hundred;  rate«  of 
interest,  discount,  etc. 

Poreentage. — ^An  allowance  reckoned 
by   hundredth   parts;    commission. 

Per  Contra.— To  the  opposite  side  of 
an   account 

Permit — ^Written  authority  to  re- 
move dutiable  goods. 

Pot^  Cash  Book — ^Account  of  small 
receipts  and  expenses. 

Pledfo — ^A  pawn;  personal  property 
deposited  as  security. 

Polloy. — The  written  contract  of  in- 
surance. 

Port — A  harbor  for  vessels;  a  com- 
mercial olty. 

Port  of  Entry. — A  port  where  a  cus- 
tom house  is  established  for  the 
entry  of  imports. 
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Pott  DtteiL— HATlnff  a  date  subse- 
quent to  that  at  which  It  Is  actu- 
ally made. 

PottlRf.— To  transfer  from  day  book 
or  Journal  to  the  ledger. 

Poet  Obit.— A  promise  to  pay  loans 
after  the  death  of  some  person. 

Power  of  Attorney.— Written  author- 
ity from  one  person  to  another  to 
act  for  him. 

Preferred  Creditor.  —  One  whose 
claims  a  bankrupt  debtor  elects  to 
settie  first. 

Premises.— The  thing  proTlously  men- 
tioned, lands,   estate,   etc. 

Premium. — ^The  percentage  paid  for 
kisurance;  the  excess  of  ralue 
above  par. 

Price.— Current  yalue,  or  rate  paid 
or  demanded  in  barter. 

Priee  Current. — ^A  statement  show- 
ing prevailing  price  of  merchan- 
dise,  stocks  or  securities. 

Price  List- A  list  of  articles  with 
prices   attached. 

Prima  Faoie.— At  first  view  of  ap- 
pearance. 

Prineipai. — ^An  employer;  the  head 
of  a  firm ;  a  capital  sum  placed  at 
interest. 

Proeeeds.— The  sum  realized  by  a 
sale. 

Procuration.— A  general  letter  or 
power  of  attorney;  an  Instrument 
empowering  one  person  to  act  for 
another. 

Produce.— Farm  products  of  all 
kinds. 

Proilt  and  Loss.— An  account  in 
which  gains  and  losses  are  bal- 
anced. 

Promissory   Note.— (See   Note).    ^ 

Pro  Ratftw— A  proportional  distribu- 
tion. 

Proteetfve  Tariff-— Duty  imposed  on 
imports  to  encourage  manufacture. 

Protest— A  formal  decUraUon  made 
by  a  notary  for  want  of  payment 
of  a  note  or  bill  of  exchange. 

Purveyor.— One  who  supplies  pro- 
visions. 

Q 

Quarantine.— To  prohibit  a  ship  from 
Intercourse  wltti  shore  when  sus- 
pected of  having  contagious  dis- 
eases on  board;  the  place  of 
such   prohibition. 

Quasi.— As  if;  as  though;  quasi 
corporations  are  bodies  like  cor- 
porations, and  yet  not  strictly  cor- 
porations. 

R 

ilate.— The  ratio  or  standard. 

Ratifleatlon.— Giving  force  to  a  con- 
tract  made  by  the  person  In  ques- 
tion, but  now  in  force,  or  by  an- 
other man  as  his  agent 


Reai  Estate^— Property  in  houses  or 


Real  Property.— That  which  is  fixed 
or  immovable;  land  with  whatever 
is  erected  or  growing  upon  it,  with 
whatever  is  beneath  or  above  the 
surface. 

Rebatement — Deduction  on  account 
of  proBdpt  payment,  discount 

Receipt — ^An  acknowledgment  of  pay- 
ment in  writing. 

Reeelpt  Book.— A  book  in  which  re- 
ceipts are  filed. 

Reoeiver.— An  oflicer  appointed  by  a 
court  to  hold  in  trust  property  in 
litigation,  or  to  wind  up  the  affairo 
of  a  bankrupt  concern. 

Reeiproeity  Treaty. — A  commercial 
treaty  between  two  nations  secur- 
ing mutual  advantages. 

Reeiamation. — A  claim  made  against 
the  seller  of  goods  which  prove  de- 
ficient or  defective. 

Rotund. — ^To  repay;    to  restore. 

Registor. — ^A  ship's  iwper  issued  by 
the  Custom  House,  stating  descrip- 
tion, name,  tonnage,  nationality 
and   ownership. 

Rofistry. — ^The  entering  or  recording 
of  real  estate  conveyances  in  books 
of  public  record. 

RemittaRoe. — ^Transfer  of  funds  from 
one  party  to  another. 

Reiease.— An  Instnunent  In  the  gen- 
eral form  of  a  deed  which  in  dis- 
tinct terms  remits  the  claim  to 
which  it  refers. 

Remedy. — The  legal  means  employed 
to  enforce  a  right  or  redress  an  in- 
jury. 

Rent— Compensation  for  the  use  of 
real   property. 

Repository.— A  warehouse  or  store- 
house. 

Reprisal. — The  seizure  of  ships  or 
property  to  Indemnify  for  unlaw- 
ful seizure  or  detention. 

Resources. — Available  means;  funds. 

Respondentiai  Bond.— A  pledge  of  a 
cargo  at  sea. 

Retail.— Selling  goods  in  small  quan- 
tities. 

Retire.— To  teke  up  one's  note  before 
due;  to  relinquish  business. 

Returns. — ^Profit  of  an  investment 

Revenue. — Income;  return;  annual 
income  of  a  nation  for  public  uses. 

Revenue  Cutters. — Small  vessels  to 
aid  revenue  oflloers  in  the  collec- 
tion of  duties  or  to  prevent  smug- 
gling. 

Reversion.— Right  to  possess  proper- 
ty after  the  happening  of  some 
event,  as  the  death  of  a  person. 

Revert.— To  fall  again  Into  the  pos- 
session of  the  donor,  or  of  the  for- 
mer proprietor. 
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Sale. — Transfer  of  property  for  a 
conaideratlon. 

Salvage. — A  compenaatlon  to  ttaoae 
who  rescue  a  ship  or  a  carso  from 
loss. 

Salvor.— One  who  volunUrlly  saves 
a  ship  or  a  carso  from  peril. 

Sans  Raeourse.— Without  recourse ; 
sometimes  added  to  the  indorse- 
ment of  a  note  or  bill  to  protect 
an  Indorser  from  liability. 

Serlp.— Certificate  of  stock  given  be- 
fore rejrtstration.  .   ^ 

Seeandarfly.— Applied  to  an  indorser 
of  a  note  or  drawer  of  a  bill,  sig- 
nifying that  he  is  only  condition- 
ally liable,  or  liable  if  the  maker 
and  drawee  fail. 

Seaworthy.— Fit  for  a  voyage  and 
properly  equipped. 

Sanpla.— A  small  portion  of  mer- 
chandise taken  as  a  specimen  of 
quality. 

Seourltles.— Documents  securing  a 
right  to  property. 

Sells.— To  take  possession  of  by  vir- 
tue  of  a  warrant  or  legal  authority. 

Sellar't  Option. — ^A  term  mostly  con- 
fined to  the  sales  of  stocks,  for  a 
sale  which  gives  to  the  seller  the 
option  of  delivering  the  article 
sold  within  a  certain  time,  the 
buyer  paying  interest  up  to  de- 
livery. 

Shlpnent— That  which  is  shipped; 
embarkation.  _ 

8tt-off^-A  claim  which  one  party 
has  against  another  who  has  a 
claim  against  him;  a  counter 
claim. 

Shipper. — One  who  gives  merchan- 
dise to  another  for  transportation. 

Sifht— Time    of    presenting    bill    to 

Short— To  "sell  short"  Is  to  sell  for 
future  delivery  what  one  does  not 
possess,  in  hopes  that  prices  will 
fUl. 

Shrialuiia^— ^leduction    in    bulk    or 


Short  Cxohanto.— Bills  of  ezdmnge 
payable  at  sight  or  In  a  few  days. 

Siibt  Draft— One  payable  at  sight, 
1.  e.,  when  presented. 

Stiaatnrt.— The  name  of  a  person 
written  with  his  own  hand,  signi- 
fying his  consent  to  the  writing 
above  it  ^     ^     .  ^ 

Sileot  Partner.— One  who  furnishes 
capital,  but  takes  no  active  part  in 
a  DiuiBess. 

Simple  Intorott— Interest  on  princi- 
pal alone ;  not  compound. 

SinUng  Fund.— A  fund  set  apart 
from  earnings  or  other  income,  for 
the  redemption  of  debts  of  Govern- 
ment, or  of  a  corporation. 


Sleeping  Partnor.— One  who  shares 
the  profits  of  a  business  without 
letttog  his  name  appear,  or  taking 
part  In  it  a<!lively. 

Slop  Shop.— A  store  where  che»p 
ready-made  clothing  is  sold. 

SniHifler.— One  who  avoids  the  pay- 
ment of  duties  by  secretly  import- 
ing goods  Into  a  country;  a  vessel 
engaged  in  smuggling. 

Solveney.— Ability  to  pay  all  debts 
or  lust  claims. 

Speeialty.— A  contract  or  obligation 
under  seal. 

Statement— Usually  a  list  of  prop- 
erty, or  resources  and  liablUtlea. 

Speeulatfon.— A  business  investment 
out  of  the  ordinary  run  of  trade. 

Stamp  Duty.— Law  requiring  stamps 
to  be  afllzed  to  checks  and  proprie- 
Unr  articles. 

Solleitor. — ^An  attorney  or  advocate; 
the  title  of  a  person  admitted  to 
practice  in  the  court  of  chancery 
or  equity. 

Staple. — Principal  commodity  of  a 
country  or  district. 

StatltUes.— A  oollecUon  of  facU  ar- 
ranged and  classified. 

Statute.— A -posiUve  Uw,  eeUbllahed 
by  act  of  legislature. 

Statute  Law.— Enactments  by  the 
legislature,  written,  as  opposed  to 
common  or  unwritten  law. 

Sterling.— Lawful  or  stendard  money 
of  Great  BriUln. 

Stock — Shares  in  the  caplUl  of  a 
corporation ;  goods  on  hand. 

Stock  Broker.— One  who  buys  and 
sells  stock  on  commission. 

Stock  Exehange.— Place  where  shares 
of  stocks  are  bought  and  sold. 

Stoekbolder.— One  who  holds  shares 
of  stock. 

Stook  Jobber.— One  who  speculates  In 
slocks. 

Stipend. — Settled  pay  or  compenaa- 
tlon for  services. 

Stipnlation.- A  contract  or  bargain. 

Stoppage  In  Transitu.— The  aellor  of 
goods  upon  credit  resuming  pos- 
session after  their  shipment  be- 
fore they  get  into  actual  possession 
of  the  buyer. 

Storage. — Sums  paid  for  storing 
goods;  the  business  of  storing 
goods. 

Stowage.— Careful  arrangement  of 
cargo  in  a  ship. 

Sondrlosw— Unclassified  artldea. 

Sue.— To  seek  Justice  by  a  legal  proc- 
ess. 

Superoargo.— An  agent  who  aooom- 
panics  a  cargo  to  care  for  It  and 
sell  It 
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Surcharft. — ^An  overcharge. 

Suraty. — One  who  hlnda  himself  to 
pay  money  in  caae  another  person 
fails  to  pay,  to  fill  a  contract  or  to 
serve  with  integrity. 

Surveyor. — ^Agent  of  an  insurance 
company  to  examine  and  report  on 

t  applications  for  Inarlne  or  fire  in- 
surance. 

Suspend.— To  fail ;  to  stop  payment. 

Sutler.— One  authorized  to  sell  goods 
to  an  army. 

Suttle  Weight— Weight  after  Ure  is 
deducted. 

Suspense  Aoeount — ^An  account  used 
to  contain  balances  of  personal  ac- 
counts which  may  be  considered 
doubtful. 


Tacit. — ^Implied  but  not  expressed. 

Tally. — Keeping  account  by  checking 
off. 

Tally  Man. — One  who  receives  pay- 
ment for  goods  in  weekly  insUU- 
ments. 

Tare* — ^An  allowance  for  the  cask, 
bag  or  covering  in  which  goods 
are  contained. 

Tariff.— A  list  of  duties  to  be  im- 
posed on  goods  importeid  or  ex- 
ported. 

Tax. — A  levy  made  upon  property 
for  the  support  of  the  Government. 

Teller. — Officer  in  a  bank  who  re- 
ceives and  pays  out  money. 

Tenants — Those  who  lease  or  rent 
real  estate. 

Tenants  In  Common. — Persons  hold- 
ing land,  etc,  by  several  and  dis- 
tinct tlUes  and  not  by  joint  title. 

Tenement — ^That  which  is  held. 

Tender. — Offer  to  supply  money  or 
articles ;  to  offer  or  present  for  ac- 
ceptance. 

Tonuro. — ^The  manner  of  holding 
property  in  lands. 

Tettetor. — ^The  person  leaving  a  valid 
will. 

Textile  Fabrles.— All  kinds  of  woven 
goods,  generally  restricted  to  piece 
goods. 

TIekler. — A  book  containing  memo- 
randa of  notes  and  debts,  arranged 
in  the  order  of  their  maturity. 

Time  Bargain. — A  contract  for  the 
future  sale  of  stock. 

Time  Draft.— A  draft  maturing  at  a 
future  specifled  time. 

Tonnage. — The  weight  of  goods  car- 
ried in  a  boat  or  ship. 

Trade  Disteunt. — An  allowance  made 
to  dealers  in  the  same  line. 

Trade  Mark.— Letters,  figures,  or  de- 
vices used  on  goods  and  labels 
which  a  manufacturer  has  the  sole 
rii^t  to  use. 


Trade  Price.— That  allowed  by  whole- 
sale dealers  to  reUilers. 

Trade  Sale.— An  auction  by  and  for 
trade;  especially  of  booksellers. 

Trades  Union. — ^A  combination  of 
worUngmen  to  protect  their  own 
interests. 

Trafllo. — Business  done,  eepecially 
that  of  a  railroad. 

Transshipment  —  Removing  goods 
from  one  ship  or  conveyance  to 
another. 

Transportation.  —  Gonveylnk  goods 
from   one   place   to   another. 

Transit  Duty. — Tax  imposed  on  goods 
for  passing  through  a  country. 

Traveler.~-A  commercial  agent;  a 
drummer^ 

Transaet— To  perform  commercial 
business;  to  conduct  matters. 

Transfer.— To  convey  right,  title  or 
property. 

Treasury. — ^A  place  where  public 
revenues  are  deposited  and  kept 

Treasury  Notes.- Notes  of  various 
denominations  issued  by  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  received  in  payment 
of  all  dues,  except  dutlen  on  im- 
ports. 

Treaty.— An  agreement  or  .compact 
between  two  or  more  nations. 

Tret^— Allowance  for  waste  of  4  lbs. 
m  104  lbs.,  after  tare  has  been 
deducted. 

Triplicate.— To  make  three  oopieo  of 
a  paper;  the  third  copy. 

Trustee. — One  who  is  intrusted  with 
property  for  the  benefit  of  another. 


Ullage. — What  a  cask  lacks  of  be- 
ing fulL 

Unclaimed  Qoods.— Goods  in  Govern- 
ment storehouses  unclaimed  after 
three  years  from  importation,  ot 
on  which  duties  have  not  been 
paid,  may  be  sold  at  auction. 

Ultimo  or  Ult— Last  month. 

Uneurrent — Not  current;  not  pass- 
ing In  common  payment 

Undersell.- To  sell  below  the  trade 
price. 

Underwriter. — An  insurer,  so  called 
because  he  underwrites  his  name 
to  the  condition  of  the  policy. 

Unseaworthy.— Unfit  for  voyage  in 
condition  or  equipment 

Unsound.— In  bad  condition;  of 
doubtful  solvency. 

Usage  of  Trade. — Custom,  or  the  fre- 
quent repetition  of  the  same  act 
in  business. 

Usance. — ^Business  custom  which  is 
generally  conceded  and  acted  upon. 

Usury. — Bxorbltant  Interest,  for- 
merly merely  interest. 
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DmfUd  SImtM  Notet^A  written 
promiM  to  i>ay  to  the  bearer,  on 
demand,  a  certain  sum  of  money. 
Issued  by  the  United  SUtes  Gov- 
ernment and  used  as  money. 


Valid^-HaTlng     legal     strength     or 

force. 
Validity* — ^The  quality  of  being  good 

in  law. 
Value. — ^Bate    of    estimated    worth; 

amount  obtainable  in  exchange  for 

a  thing. 
Value     Reeeived. — ^Phrase    used     in 

notes  or  bills  to  express  a  consid- 
eration indefinitely. 
Valued  Poiley.— One  which  fixes  the 

TSlue  of  property  insured. 
Vend.— To  sell. 
Vendee. — The    person    to    whom    a 

thing  is  sold. 
Vender.— A  seller. 
Vendue. — ^An  auction  sale. 
Venture. — ^A    mercantile    speculation 

or  investment. 
Veld. — Null;    having    no    legal    or 

binding  force. 
Veldable. — Having   some    force,    but 

capable  of  being  adjudged  void. 
Vouelier«— A  book,  receipt,  entry  or 

other  document   which   establishes 

the  truth  of  accounts. 


Wages. — ^Hlre,i  reward,  salary. 

Waiver. — ^The  act  of  waiving;  of  not 
insisting  on  some  right,  claim  or 
privilege. 

wares. — Goods,  merchandise,  com- 
modiUes. 

Warehouseman. — One  who  stores 
goods  for  pay. 

Warrant— A  precept  authorising  an 
ofllcer  to  seize  an  offender  and 
bring  him  to  justice;  also  to  in- 
sure against  defects. 

Warranty.  —  An  undertaking  that 
goods  of  title  are  as  represented. 

Wastnte.- Loss  in  handling;  shrink- 
age. 

Waste. — ^Refuse  materiaL 

Wayblll.^ — ^A  document  containing  a 
list  and  description  of  goods  sent 
by  a  common  carrier  by  land. 

Vfharfate*— Fee  or  duty  for  using  a 
wharf. 

Vfharllnfer^— The  proprietor  of  a 
wharf. 

Wreekafe.  —  Merchandise  from  a 
wreck. 

Wreek- Master. — ^A  person  appointed 
by  law  to  take  charge  of  goods, 
etc.,  thrown  ashore  after  a  ship- 
wreck. 
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Abandonment      (Marine      Inaor- 

ance)    217 

^bbrevUtiona.   bnalneas    848 

Acceptance  of  drafts 197 

Acceptance  of  offer 803 

Accident  insnrance  219 

Aeknowledgmenta    174 

Acre,  liow  to  measure 274 

Acre,  number  of  plants  to 270 

Acre,  to  lay  out  In  rectongular 

form    278 

Acre,  amount  of  seed  required..  MO 
Acreage  of  farms  in  the  U.  S  268 
Addition,  ciril  serrlce  method  of.  857 

Addition,  rapid  metbod  of 855 

Addition  of  fractions 804 

Address,  bow  to  write M 

Administrators    ^^  !S 

Advertising  agencies   267 

AdTertising  mediums  266 

Adrertlslng,    successful    268 

Affecti<m,  letters  of 70 

AlBdaTits    1*5 

Age  of  cattle,  bow  to  tell m 

Agency    1^ 

Agenda  liability  JTJ 

Agcnta,  wrongful  acts  of 178 

Agreements    120 

Aliens,  rigbts  of 242 

Alphabet  and  signs,  business....    M 

Alphabet,  marking  ^46 

Alterations    (contracts)    U4 

Ambiguities  in  deeds,  etc 128 

Anarcbists  not   eligible,  to   citi- 

sensbip    291 

Animals,    trespassing    and    mis- 

cbieTOQS    296 

Apology,  letters  of ^66 

Appeals,  bow  taken 108 

Application,   letters  of 64 

Appointments  (Ciril  Service) 247 

Apportionment  of  representatires  427 

Apprenticesbip    182 

Arbitration    184 

Area  and  weight  of  tile 275 

Areas  of  States  and  Territories.  430 

Arithmetic,   commercial    856 

Army   pay   table 437 

Army  recruiting  requirements...  435 

Arrcits,  authority  to  make 805 

Arson,  law  as  to 806 

Articles  of  copartnership 252 

Assaults   91 

Assent    (Oontracts)    121 

Assessments,  political  248 

Assignment  of  copyright 262 

Assignment  of  lire  insurance....  215 
Assignment  of  life  Insurance...  218 

Assignment  of  mortgage 236 

Assignments,  law  of  with  forms.  186 
Attorneys,  extent  of  authority..  294 

Awards   (Arbitration)    185 

Automobile  Laws  810 

Baggage,  carrier's  liability   for.  178 

Bail    188 

Ball   bond    189 

BaUee.    responsibility   of 100 

Bailments    189 

Bank,  notes  payable  at 180 

Bank     account,     importance     of 

keeping     147 

Bank    check,    payment    of    debt 

with  294 
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Bank  checks  for  travelers 471 

Bank    dralu    157,  814 

Bank  discount    867 

Bank  forms 150 

Banks  and  banking  148 

Banks,  national.  146.  reserve 462 

Banks,    saving    144 

Banks,  the  part  played  by 14 

Bankera*  metbod  of  interest 872 

BaTiklitc  bUBtness    146 

Biirjktai;  luEesi   166 

BunkrujiitL^     ■■* 191 

Biiptif<tH.    Duutiier  of 489 

Bttrb-wir«    TvtiveB    296 

DAftj^Jfl,  buiv  10  find  c<mtents....  897 

BjihIo    i>rlnrl[>lcs  of  trade 841 

BstM«?  or    ttif   Civil  War 428 

IMiim  ^f  exchange 158 

BUls,  bow  to  detect  counterfeit.  819 

BUls  of  lading 172 

Bills  of  sale 108 

Bin  or  box,    to  find  bushels  of 

grrsln  In   278 

Blood/   buttles    428 

Board    tueasure    403 

Bouilcd  £:i.iods  119 

IfouUi-d    warehouses    116 

BouUfl,    K^   817 Bills 141 

Book  agtnts   (Ucense) 228 

Bwk    lubjcrlptions    801 

Books,   miscellaneous  tables  of..  420 

Borrow^rji  and  hirers 190 

Brvaci)  cf  promise 122 

Bteflch    ot    trust 298 

BticiLs,  bow  to  And  number  for 

w<a    899 

Brick  irork,  facts  concerning....  400 

Brokeri     198 

Bucket  ibops   116 

Building  'wntract   125 

BullriiD^  And  loan  associations..  298 

Bullciors*   tables  898 

Bulldera.   facts  for 899 

nurpuu  of  mines 808 

nu&LD(?i4H   abbreviations   848 

BuvliHi^i!  alphabet 86 

Buiaiit^M  cards  83 

Business    correspondence    47 

Business  dictionary   496 

Business  ways,  bow  to  teach....  286 

Buainess  failures  488 

Business  letters,  examples  of...  66 
Business   operations,     rules     and 

examples  for    866 

Business,  teaching  to  wives  and 

daughters   286 

Business   writing    38 

Bushel,   legal    275 

Bushels,  bow  to  find  number 278 

Buying  and  selling 141 

0 

Cables,   submarine    100 

Cancellation,    to  compute    Inter- 
est by  ......•• 873 

Canvassers  and  drummers!!!!!!  228 
Capacity  or  contenta  of  granary, 

to  And 7 :;  vn 

Capital   stock    (Corporations) 201 

Capitals,  business  87 

Capitals,  rules  for  use  of 26 

Cards,   buslnera  and   visiting....  88 

Carpenters*   rules    440 

Carrier,   private  for  hire 190 

Carriers,  common  170 
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Oarriert*  lien  on  goodB 280 

Gftrrylnff  capacity  oT  tile 276 

Carrjing  trade  118 

Casks,  now  to  measuie  conteots  806 

Casnalty  Insurance   210 

Cast  Iron,   comi>aratiTe  strength 

of     €08 

Catholics,  nomber  of 480 

CatOe   tables    276 

Cattle,    weight   of   bj    measure- 
ment     278 

Caveats   (PatenU)    258 

Centurj   of    progress 426 

Certificate  of  deposit 158 

Certificate  of  naturalisation 248 

Certified   check    150 

Cliarcoal,  amount  bin  will  hold..  880 

Chattel  mortgages   280 

Check  book   (Banking) 140 

Check,  stopping  payment  of 164 

Checks,  certified  160 

Checks,  forms  of 158 

Checks,  indorsing   164 

Checks,   forged  and  raised 140 

Children,  how  to  teach  business 

to    287 

Chinese  (Naturalisation)    244 

ChrlstianB,    denomination    of    in 

U.    8 480 

Christian  Scientists,  number  of.  480 
Cisterns,  how  to  find  contents...  806 
Cities  and  towns,  population  of.  448 
OitiBenshlp,  anarchists  not  eligi- 
ble   ...: 201 

CItiaenship  and  suffrage 244 

CItU  serrice,  method  of  addition  857 

CItU  serrice,  positions  in 246 

CItU  war  sUtistics 420 

Clearing  a  reasel 886 

Clearing  house  operations 16 

Clearing  houses  147 

Clerk,  contract  with 127 

Ooal,  bow  to  find  weight  of 880 

Coal,  Ubles  showing  ralue  of...  388 

Codicils  to  wiUs 06 

Coins  of  the  U.  8 811 

ColnsL   rales  for  detect^  coun- 

tttrfeit ..; rrr. sis 

Coins,   Issue  and   redemption  of.  817 

Coins,  Taloe  of  foreign 417 

Collateral  notes  188 

Collecting  notes 180 

Collection    (Banking)    147 

Collection  of  debts 102 

Commerce  18 

Commerce,  trade  and 118 

Commercial  agencies  284 

Commercial  arithmetic  866 

Oommerclal  forms   120 

Commercial  ratings   234 

Commission,   to  find   the 865 

Commission  mercaants  100 

Common  carriers  170 

Complement     rule     (Commercial 

Arithmetic)    860 

Compound  Interest  not  coUecUble  872 
Compound    Interest,    possibiUties 

^of    870 

Compromises  (Bankruptcy)   104 

CTonditional  Indorsement  186 

Condolence,    letters    of 75 

Congratulation,   letters  of 78 

Oongregstionallsts.   number  of...  480 

Conilderatlon   (Contracts)    121 

Consideration  (Deeds)    M 

Ooatracts,  Uw  and  forms  of.,..  120 
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Contracts  that  are  not  lawful...  121 
Contracts  that  must  be  In  writ- 
ing      122 

Copyright    260 

Com,  measurement  of 270 

Corporal  punishment   01 

Corporation    201  . 

Corporations,   contracts   by 121 

(correspondence   46 

C^orrespondence,    business    48 

Correspondence,  social  68 

Counterfeit  money   318 

(Courtship,  letters  of  lore  and. ...     77 

Credit,  origin  and  nature  of 16 

Credit   books    (Mercantile    Agen- 
cies)      284 

Creeds  of  the  worid 430 

Criminal   law,   points  on 306 

Currency  system,  the  new 462 

Custom  hounes 110 

Oostoms  duties  and  free  ll£t 475 

D 

Dates  of  admission  of  States 430 

Day,    what   constitutes    a    solar, 

sidereal  and  legal 400 

Prtpi   of  Frr7.-r»    .  .......130,168 

Uentli  of  l)L>liJ(;r  of  i^uic.^. 181 

£H'tiT»»  how   to  collect.-,.. 102 

i>e!>tB.    uilfi  of.,... .....167 

JJfsbta,  iiiegentiou^  fkir  avoiding.  103 
l>ebtH,,  tlma  when  cutlaw^d.lll,  168 
Impels,    Feqn^AtteA    vt,    law    and 

TttruiA .,.*...... 206 

IH'Uvrry    of    gomJa    (f^Hln^ 166 

i^mand    and    pmymeal    (pTv>mis- 

fiorj  NoteBi    ...,. ......130 

DcnomliifittoiLt,    rvllglou* 480 

I>e[iPticleDl:  nn^cb^ri  { Pensions) .. .  200 

I>t'iK»lt    ticket    iHaoklUgt 148 

Do|iOHltfi,  diBcgabta  a&d  lo«E|[j....     17 

Df^poiiUoriefi   and    pAvmet*^,. ISO 

Urpthjs  of  i^aB.... 426 

Dletloimrj  of  busioesa  termi....  461 
laffeKFDce   of    timii   between  dlf- 

fereoe   poLnla    457 

Dlr&cton^    ixin-er   of    sitorDFy   to 

i-ote  for   181 

Dlneharge    of    d^^btor    (Banknipt- 

,  i!Ji 106 

Ubcbarg«  Qt   f-inploTw. 210 

Mst'dunt    ^BHtklnff)    ............  14? 

rHspocnti    ........... 366 

rita^r]u]JiJiitl>>»s   hj   cufri*?™ 171 

DIsiuuwiiliA  fa>m  olBce 24i 

Ulaplay  and  publicity  essentUl..  343 
Distancea  and  fares  between  C3hi- 
cago    and    principal    dtlea    in 

U.  8.  and  Canada »....  424 

Distances,    fares    and    difference 
of  time  between  New  York  and 

other  dtles  42S 

Distances    from    New    York    to 
principal  points  in  the  world..  422 

Distress  for  rent   204 

Dividends  (Corporations)    208 

DiTiaibUity,   tests  of 363 

DiTislon,   lightning  method 3fti 

DiYision  of  fractions.... 36i 

Division  fences   805 

Dog,   responsibility  of  owning...  207 

Domestic  postage   3tt 

Drafts,    rules    for    writing,    ac- 
cepting,   etc 167 

Drawing,  pen  44 

Drunkenness  as  excuse  for  crime  307 
Due  bills  130 
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Dorets,  note  executed  imder £29 

DntiM  of  landlord 228 

Duties  of  teniint 228 

Duties,  or  customs 119 

E 

Easy  metbods  of  adding 856 

Election  of   President 434 

Electoral    votes,    number 484 

Electors,    bow   chosen 484 

EmbenJement  807 

Bmidojer  and  employee 209 

BnTslopes*   styles  of 68 

Episcopalians,  number  of 438 

Erasarss  In  contracts 124 

Escrow  (Deeds)   206 

Execatlon,  wrongfal  levy  of 294 

Estra/s   286 

*«jSzcbange"   explained    21 

Exemption  laws    110 

Exports  and  Imports 118 

■xpress    companies    170,478 

Express  money  orders 816 

Extending  time  of  payment 131 

Executors  816 

ExpecUUon  of   life 218 

r 

Facts    and    figures   for    business 

men    286 

Facts   for  builders 889 

Failures  In  D.  8 488 

Fares,  railroad  from  Cblcago....  424 

FSres,  railroad  from  New  xork..  428 

Fanners'  club 284 

Farm  band,  contract  for  blrlng..  126 

Farm  leases   226 

Farms  and  farming 268 

Federal   reserve  cities 146 

Flence  Isws  286 

Fences,  amount  of  barb-wire  re- 
quired      275 

Figures    (Penmansblp)    85 

Finance,  credit  and  excbange...  14 

Financial  panics 15 

finder  of  lost  property 800 

nnder  of  a  note,  right  of 131 

Fire  insurance  213 

Flooring  estimates   403 

Fluctuations    In   values 844,  847 

Follow-up  letters 266 

Foods     for     stock,     comparative 

value   271 

Foreclosure  of  mortgage 287 

Foreign  oypyright  262 

Foreign  money,  values  of 417 

Fbrelgn   postage    827 

Forged   checks    149 

Fractions    864 

Fragile  articles,  parcels  post....  450 

Fraud  by  buyer  of  goods 167 

Fhiud.  theft,  or  robbery  (Prom- 
issory Notes)    128 

Friendship,   letters  of 71 

Friends,  Society  of,  number 489 

O 

Qamlshment  or  suing  garnishee.  107 

General  average   (Shipping) 888 

Gifts,  legal  280 

Governors,  sslaries  and  terms  of  480 

Goats,  how  to  tell  age  of 272 

Good  advice  to  tenants 226 

Grsln  tsbles 278,  289 

Granary,  capacity  or  contents  of  271 

Grocer's  table    380 

Grocer's  retail  rule 890 

Guaranty    ....t»ttft 210 


Hay,  comparative  value  of  good  271 
Hay,   table  abowing  amount  re- 
quired     272,887 

Holders  of  note  in  good  faith...  IM 

Hog  and  cattle  table 877 

Holidays,  working  on 808 

Homestead  exemption,  waiver  of  294 

Hotel  keeper's  Uen 880 

How     a     contract     ahonld     be 

written   124 

How  goods  are  to  be  shipped...  166 
How    money    is    sent    by    tele- 
graph      816 

How  to  advertlae  soceessfully...  268 

How  to  become  naturalised 242 

How  to  become  wealthy 285 

How  to  collect  debts 108 

How  to  dress  shop  windows 454 

How  to  forsclose  a  mortgage....  287 
How  to  invest  small  savings....  888 

How  to  obtain  a  pension 280 

How  to  open  a  bonk  account. . . .  148 
How  partnerships  are  formed....  250 

How  to  locate  a  mine 807 

How  to  sell  goods 838 

How  to  send  money 814 

How  to  teach  business  to  chil- 
dren    287 

How  to  tell  the  age  of  cattle..  272 
Husband  and  wife  295 

Z 

Illegal  contracts   ISl 

Illegal  combinations  840 

Immigration  into  the  U.  B 488 

Immoral  contracts   121 

Income  tax  requirements 467 

Indorsement,  letters  of 61 

Indorsements  of  checks,  forms  of  106 

Indorsements  of  notes 186 

Indorsers,    liability    of    (Pronds- 

sory  Notes)   180 

Indorsing  checks  154 

Innkeepers,  for  what  responsible  190 

Inks,  what  kind  to  use 68 

Insane  persons,  liability  of 807 

Insular    possessions,    inhabitants 

of    244 

Insuranm   218 

Insurance,  to  find  cost  of 870 

Insurance  of  parcels 468 

Interest  laws   168 

Interest,  legal  points  concerning  871 
Interest  lightning  method  of  cal- 
culating     872 

Interest,   cancellation  method  of 

calcuUtlng  878 

Interest,  how  money  grows  at..  880 

Interest,  when  a  note  bears 181 

Interest  tables  874 

International   copyright    262 

Introduction,    letters    of 61,    74 

Investments  (Banking)   147 

Invitations   79 

Italics,  rules  for  the  use  of 27 

7 
Judgment    of    Justice     of     the 

peace  106 

Jury,  demanding  a 106 

Justices  of  the   peace,   limit  of 

jurisdiction    106 

1 

Land,  measurement  of 278 

Land  granted   to  corporation....  208 
Land,  rules  for  measuring 414 
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Ltndlotd  And  tMumt 220 

LatiM,  mmiber  required  for  room.  406 

Lawjer*!  lien  230 

lieaaes     220 

Leases,   form    226 

Legal  gifts   299 

Legal  hoUdays  164 

Legal  hoUdajs,  teachers  allowed    90 

Legal  bolidajs,  working  on 802 

Legal  tender  notes 318 

Legal  tender  value  of  coins 813 

Legal     tender     value     of     paper 

money    814 

Letter  of  revocation  (Agency)...  180 

Letters,  classes  of 47 

parts  of   48 

folding  of 62 

business    M 

•pedal  points  in 64 

opening    54 

examples  of 66 

requesting     special     fa- 

vors    60 

of  Introduction  61 

of  recommendation  ....     62 

of  application  64 

requesting   luiyment. ...    66 

of  apology  66 

aodal  68 

of  affection  70 

of  friendship 71 

of    congratulation 78 

of  Introduction  74 

of   condolence 76 

of  love  and  courtship..     77 

Letten   of    credit 161 

Letters,  registered   816 

Letters,    specially    dellveml 823 

Letters,  suggestions  for  directing 

and  posting  829 

Liability,  letters  Incurring  direct    62 

Umltatlon.  sUtutes  of 168 

Liability  of  co-debtor  or  surety 

(Bankruptcy)    106 

Liability  of  partners 261 

Liability  of  railroad  and  express 

companies    170 

Liability  of  Indorsers 129 

LtbrarlM,  large  409 

license,  who  most  pay 228 

Lieo,  carrier's   171 

Lien     upon    goods     (Commission 

Merchants)    200 

Liens,  various  kinds  of 220 

Life  insurance   218 

poUcy    218 

Loans  (Banking)   147 

Logs   reduced    to    running   board 

measure    407 

Loss  or  injury   by   common  car- 
riers    172 

Lost  notes  181 

Lost   property,    flnder   of 800 

Love  and   courtship,   letters  of..     77 

Lumber,  buying  and  selling 402 

Lumbermen,    facts   for 408 

K 

Mall  order  advertising 266 

Mail    order    businem 282 

Manufactures,  growth  of 119 

Map.  parcels  post 462,  453 

Marine   Insurance    216 

Marking  cards,  packages,   boxes, 

etc     46 

Marking  goods,  rapid  method....  891 
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Marks  used  in  wrltiiig  and  print- 
ing        28 

Married  women,  crimes  by....^.  307 
Married  wonum,  how  should  sign 

her  name 288 

Maturity,  transfer  of  note  after.  128 

Measurement  of  land 273 

^T--r-r-r"T,    -nrptfrttt-i    and 302 

Ak't-^i]  ij  li.*s"    lieu*    331 

Met  rlc    Hjfitem    ,. 394 

Military   title?    86 

M^Jiee  acLiJ  mlcilnBr 307 

MlKk^'liJovoEiif    Anlmnls    297 

M(f*tfllse  Rontrjit'ti*)    121 

Mlnpij   U[itDt>erft.    to   multiply 362 

Mcuer   of   tbe    I" .   S 311 

IMom.'?,    rtuipttTfiHt    318 
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^kluuc/,  mutilated  and  worn  out..  816 

Money,   value  of  foreign 417 

Money  orders,   postofflce 326 

Monopolies,   natural   351 

Mortality   tables    218 

Mortgages,   real  estate 238 

chattel   289 

Mortgaging   rented   property 228 

Multipncatlon   367 

Multiplication   and  division  com- 

binea    868 

Mutilated    money,    what    to    do 

with   816 
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Name,      how      married      women 

should   sign   288 

Name,  use  of  In  psrtnershlp....  280 
Name,    when    should    be    signed 

in  full  287 

National  bank  notes   314 

National  banks    146 

Naturalisation    242 

anarchists  not  eli- 
gible to    291 

Naval  enlistment,   U.  8 486 

Naval   officers,    titles   of 86 

Navigation  laws   804 

Navy,  pay  table  of  U.  8 486 

Necessaries    furnished,     liability 

for    120 

Nerve  necessary  to  success 846 

New   partner,   liability  of 282 

Note,    promissory    127.  132 

Notes,  forms  of 181 

Notice    to    quit     (Landlord    and 

Tenant)    221 
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Oath  of  alien   (NaturaUzatloB) . .  246 

Ocean  distances  tf2 

Offers  made  by  letter 804 

Official  positions  under  clrll  serv- 
ice act   246 

Orders   138 
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Painting,     rules     for 410 
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Parcels  post  318 

Parcels  post  system  of  U.  8 449 

Parliamentary  rules  and  usages.  382 
Partnership,  different  kinds  of . . .  249 
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Partners,  Individual  debts  o' 2S2 
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Pirtnen*  niltf  between So 

authority  of   261 

PsM  book    (Banking) 148 

Paaaports    266 

Patents   265 

Pawnbrokera'  lien  280 

PaTment,  lettera  reqaestlng 65 

Pajmenta  (Mortsagea)    286 

Payment      (Salea     of      Peraonal 

Property)    166 

Peddler's  Ucenae   220 

Pedeatriana,  right  and  dntles  of.  800 

renmanshlp    .7. ^.    j» 

ezerdaea  m   Sl 

bnalneaa    86 

ornamental 42 

Pen  drawing  44 

Pena,  moat  aaltable 68 

Penalons    289 

Performance   (Contracta)    123 

Perishable     gooda      (Tranaporta* 

Uon)     172 

Peraonal  property,  aalea  of 166 

Planta,    relatlTe    nomber    in    an 

acre    270 

Planting,    time   of,    qnantity   of 
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